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Mercunxy  28**  die  Aprilis,  1858. 


Orderedf  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  ori^n  of  the  Claim 
of  the  Government  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  Stade  Tolls ;  to  consider  in  what  degree  they 
are  detrimental  to  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  effect  of  giving  Notice 
to  determine  the  Treaty  under  which  this  Country  has  assented  to  the  Payment  of  such 
Tolls  for  a  limited  penod* 


Vefieris,  7*  die  Mais,  1868. 


Committee  nominated  of— 


Mr.  Henley. 

Sir  James  Graham. 

Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  lUcardo.  ' 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Bright. 


Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Bowyer. 


thrdered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mercurii,  14'  die  JulU,  1858. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Opinion,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


REPORT p.     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE       -       -       •       -  p.     v 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     l 

APPENDIX p.  140 

INDEX p.  165 
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REPORT 


THE  SELECT  CX)MMITTEE  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Claim  of  the  Goyemment  of  Hanover  to  Levy  the  Stadb  Tolls,  to 
consider  in  what  degree  they  are  detrimental  to  the  Ciommerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Effect  of  giving  Notice  to  determine  the 
Treaty  under  which  this  Country  has  assented  to  the  Payment  of  such 

Tolls  for  a  limited  period: Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them 

referred,  and  have  come  to  the  following  Rbbolutionb,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  Report  to  The  House : — 

1.  nPHAT  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  Stade  Toll  was 
X      a  Treaty  with  Denmark  in  1717  a.d,,  and  a  further  Treaty  with  Sweden 
in  1719,  hy  which,  whatever  right  those  countries  possessed  was  transferred  to 
the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  Stade  Toll  to  freight  in  British  ships  from  Hull  to 
Hamburg  is,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  bale  of  spun  silk,  115  per  cent. ;  on  a  bale 
of  cotton  goods,  142  per  cent. ;  and  on  a  bale  of  woollen  yam,  36  per  cent.  That 
the  average  annual  amount  of  Stade  Tolls  levied  on  cargoes,  under  the  British 
flag,  has  risen  from  3  /.  10  s.  per  100  tons  British  in  1847,  to  4  /.  6  ^.  4  d.  in  1855. 

3.  That  the  increase  on  British  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg  has  been 
102  per  cent,  since  1849,  while  the  increase  on  Hamburg  tonnage  has  been  248 
per  cent,  since  1849 ;  and  the  foreign  tonnage,  exclusive  of  British  and  Hamburg, 
entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  has,  during  the  same  period,  increased  99  per 
cent. 

4.  That  the  Stade  Toll  is  injurious  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

5.  That  the  tiax  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the  part  of  our  produce  and  trade 
which  has  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  articles  not  subject  to  the 
tax,  and  this  is  felt  sensibly  in  the  Coal  Trade,  and  particularly  in  the  export  of 
the  less  valuable  descriptions  of  coal. 

6.  That  goods,  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  carried  'in  Hamburg 
ships,  are  exempt  from  the  Stade  Toll,  and  British  ships  are  thereby  exposed  to 
an  unfair  competition. 

7.  That  the  general  trade  to  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
occasioned  by  the  tax,  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  t«n  years. 

8.  That  the  trade  to  Harburg,  which  is  free  from  Stade  Toll,  has  risen  in  a  still 
more  striking  ratio ;  that  of  Bremen,  the  Elsfleth  Toll  on  the  Weser  having 
ceased,  and  that  of  Stettin  (the  Sound  Dues  having  been  abolished),  have  also 
increased  in  a  very  large  proportion. 

9.  That  the  Stade  Toll  differs  from  the  Sound  Dues,  inasmuch  as  the  Sound 
Dues  were  a  tax  charged  not  only  upon  articles  of  export,  but  also  on  articles  of 
general  use  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  the  Stade  Toll  is  levied  on 
exports  from  and  not  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

429.  a  2  10.  That 
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10.  That  it  does  not  appear  that  any  service  whatever  is  rendered  by  Hanover 
in  return  for  the  tax  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

11.  That  if  the  Treaty  of  1844,  by  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  for  alimited 
period  to  assent  to  the  payment  of  the  StadeToU,  were  determined  by  notice  pursuant 
to  the  terms  thereof,  but  little  injury  ot  inconvenieiice  would  arise  to  the  trade  of 
this  country. 

12.  That  it  is  expedient  that  notice  should  be  given  to  terminate  the  Treaty  of 
1 844  with  Hanover. 


14  Julif  185& 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Jovis,  2^  die  Mail,  1858. 


MBMBBBC   PXtBBBirT: 


Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Fen  wick. 
Mr.  Grogan. 

Mr.  Henley  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ricardo. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Lord  Ashley. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  1st  June. 


Martis,  8*  die  Junii,  1858. 


HEITOEBS   PRESElfT: 

Mr.  HsNUSY  m  the  Chair. 


Mr.  FitzGerald.  ] 

Mr.  C.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Ricardo.  I 

Tl»e  Committee  examined  Professor  Wurm^ 


Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Fenwick. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  ai  One. 


Veneris,  11*  die  Junii,  1858. 


HSMBBRS    PRBSBNT: 

Mr.  SnifOUB  FixzGsbald  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Graham. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Miliier  Oibson. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hargreavei^ 


Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Bowyer. 
Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Grogaut 

[AdjouiwdloTueadayrM  Oae* 


Martisy  15^  die  Juniiy  1858. 


MBMBBBS   PRBSBBT: 

Mr.  Henley  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald. 

The  Conimittee  examined  Mr.  Hargreava  and  Mr.  B.  (Hover.  ^ 

[Adjourned  to  Friday^  at  One^ 


Mr.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  BlackiMin. 
Mr.  Bowyer. 
Sir  James  Gmbaxn* 
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vi  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

Veneris,  18*  die  Junii,  1858. 


MBMBBBS   PBB8BNT: 

Mr.  Henlbt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  C.  ViUiers. 
Mr.  Grogan. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Ward. 


Mr.  Fenwick. 

Sir  James  Graham. 


[Adjourned  to  Tuesday^  at  One. 


MartiSy  2T  die  Junii,  1858. 


members  prbsbnt: 
Mr.  Henlbt  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 


Mr.  Blackburn^ 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Grogan. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Pratt. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  One. 


Mortis,  29»  die  Jumi,  1858. 

MBMBBBS   PBESEMT: 

Mr.  Henlbt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Grogan. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  N.  Wood. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  One. 


Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Mr.  Bowyer. 


Veneris,  2*  die  Julii,  1858. 

MBMBBBS   PBBSBNT: 

Mr.  Henlbt  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald 


Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Villiers. 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tenneni. 


Martis,  6*  die  JulU,  1858. 

MBMBBBS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Hbnlbt  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Jame»  Graham.  Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzGerald.  Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Ricardo. 

The  Committee  examined  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent. 


[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  One. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STADE  TOLLS.  Tii 


MartiSf  IS""  die  JulH^  1858. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Hbnlet  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cardwell. 
Mr.  ViUierg. 
Mr.  Ricardo. 
Mr.  Mihier  Gibson. 


Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Hutt. 

Mr.  Seymottr  FitzGerald. 


The  Resolations  proposed  by  the  Chairman  were  read,  as  follows : 

''  1.  That  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  St  ade  Toll  was  a  Treaty  witH 
Denmark  in  1717  A.r).,  and  a  further  Treaty  with  Sweden  in  1719,  by  which,  whatever 
right  those  countries  possessed  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

'*  2.  That  the  Stade  Toll  is  injurious  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

''  8.  That  the  tax  is  i^iecially  prejudicial  to  the  part  of  our  produce  and  trade  which  has  to 
compete  in  foremi  markets  with  similar  articles  not  subject  to  the  tax,  and  this  is  felt 
sensibly  in  the  Coal  Trade,  and  particularly  in  the  export  of  the  less  valuable  descriptions 
of  coaL 

**  4.  That  goods,  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  carried  in  Hamburg  ships,  are 
exempt  from  the  Stade  Toll,  and  British  ships  are  thereby  exposed  to  an  unfair  com? 
petition. 


*i 


5.  That  the  general  trade  to  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  occasioned 
by  the  tax,  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 

''  6.  That  the  trade  to  Harburg,  which  is  free  from  Stade  Toll,  has  risen  in  a  still  more 
striking  ratio  ;  that  of  Bremen,  the  Elsfleth  Toll  on  the  Weser  having  ceased,  and  that  of 
Stettin  (the  Sound  Dues  having  been  abolished),  have  also  increased  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion. 


€4  I 


7.  That  the  Stade  Toll  differs  from  the  Sound  Dues,  inasmuch  as  the  Sound  Dues 
beins  a  tax  charged  on  articles  of  general  use  imported  into  the  United  Eangdom  affected 
injunously  all  consumers ;  but  the  Stade  Toll  being  levied  on  exports  from  and  not  on 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  affects  only  the  producers  and  exporters,  and  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  transport. 

**  8.  That  if  the  Treaty  of  1844,  by  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  for  a  limited 
period  to  assent  to  the  pavment  of  the  Stade  Toll,  were  determined  by  notice  pursuant  to 
the  terms  thereof,  buthttle  injury  or  inconvenience  would  arise  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

'^  a  That  it  is  expedient  that  notice  should  be  given  to  terminate  the  Treaty  of  J  844 
with  Hanover.'* 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chairman's  Resolutions : 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed,  '*  That  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Hanover  to 
levy  the  Stade  Toll  was  a  treaty  with  Denmark  in  1717  a.  d.,  by  which,  whatever  right  to 
levy  such  tolls  Denmark  possessed  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover." — Question 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Sir  J.  Oraham\  *'That  the  proportion  of  Stade 
Toll  to  freight  in  British  ships  from  Hull  to  Hamburgh  is,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  bale  of 
spun  silk  115  per  cent.,  on  a  bale  of  cotton  goods  142  per  cent,  and  on  a  bale  of  woollen 
yam  36  per  cent. 

<*  That  the  average  annual  amount  of  Stade  Tolls  levied  on  cargoes  under  British  fla^ 
has  risen  from  sT  18*.  lOrf.  per  100  tons  British,  in  1847,  to  4/.  6*.  4rf.  in  1856.' 
— Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Sir  J.  Oraham),  "  That  the  increase  on  British 
tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg  has  been  102  per  cent,  since  1849,  while  the 
increase  on  Hamburg  tonnage  has  been  248  per  cent,  since  1849 ;  and  the  foreign  ton- 
nage, exclusive  of  the  British  and  Hamburg,  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  has  during 
the  same  period  increased  99  per  cent." — Question  put,  and  agreed  ta 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr.  Henley),  ^*That  the  Stade  Toll  is  injurious  to 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.'' — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

429.  a  4  Motion 
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Motion  mad6|  and  question  proposed  (Mr,  Henley)^  **  lliat  the  tax  is  specially  preju- 
dicial to  the  part  of  our  produce  and  trade  which  has  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
similar  articles  not  subject  to  the  tax,  and  this  is  felt  sensibly  in  the  coal  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  the  export  of  the  less  valuable  descriptions  of  coal." — Question  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  <Mn  Henley),  "  That  goods,  the  property  of 
Hamburg  citizens,  and  carried  in  Hamburg  ships,  are  exempt  from  the  Stade  Toll,  and 
British  ships  are  thereby  exposed  to  an  un&ir  con^titio:i." — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr-  Henley), — "  That  the  general  trade  to 
Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  ocoasioaed  by  the  tax,  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  10  years." — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr.  Henley),  **  That  the  trade  to  Harburg,  which 
is  free  from  Stade  ToU,  has  risen  in  a  still  more  striking  ratio ;  that  of  Bremen,  the  Elsfleth 
Toll  on  the  Weser  having  ceased,  and  that  of  Stettin  (the  Sound  Dues  baying  been 
abolished),  have  also  increased  in  a  very  large  proportion." — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr.  Henley)^  "That  the  Stade  Toll  differs  from 
the  Sound  Dues,  inasmuch  as  the  Sound  Dues  being  a  tax  charged  not  only  upon  articles 
^f  export,  but  ^dso  on  stticles  c(f  general  «ise  lunpoiied  into  the  United  Kiq^dom  affeeted 
hijoriously  afl  <N>nsniQers ;  but  the  Stade  Toll  being  Jeviod  on  leflcports  from  and  not  .on 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  effects  oi%  the  produeers  and  'eypocter^*  Mid  the 
shipping  employed  in  the  transport." 

Amendments  made. 

'Question,  as  amended^  put,  and  agreed  4o. 

^Resolved, — ^That  the  Stade  Toll  differs  from  the  Sound  Dues,  inasmuch  as  the  Sound 
Dues  were  a  tax  charged  not  only  upon  articles  of  export,  but  also  on  articles  of  general 
i|fM  nnported  niJU>  Ihe  Unked  Kingdom  ;  but  die  Stade  Toll  is  levied  op  expoito  from  and 
not  on  imporli  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr.  Ricardo),  **  That  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
service  whatever  is  mndered  by  Hanover  in  return  for  the  tax  le^viod  Kpon  the  eomme^ce  of 
Great  Britain.'' — Question  put,  sod  agreed  to. 

^Motion  made,  and  question  |mq>oaed  (Mr.  Heuley),  '*  Th^l  if  the  Treaty  of  1644.  by 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  for  a  limited  period  to  Assent  to  the  ^payment  of  the 
fitade  ToU,  were  jdeiermined  by  notice  pursuant  to  the  terms  tl^raof,  but  little  injury  pr 
inconvenience  would  arise  to  the  trade  of  this  country," — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed  (Mr.  Henley),  ''That  it  i3  ^vpedi^  tb^t  iK)iice 
should  be  given  to  terminate  the  Treaty  of  1844  with  Hanovi^r*"  ^-^Questipp  put,  and 
•greed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  question  put»  and  agreed  to,  '^That  the  Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  be  the  Report  to  The  House;" 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  8*  die  Juniiy  1858. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Miliier  Gibson. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Hicardo. 


Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Grogan. 

Mr.  Huit. 

Mr.  Villiers. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Christian  Frederick  Wurm,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1.  Mr.  iJicflrrrfo. J  I  believe  you  are  a  Professor  of  History  at  Hamburgh?  Professor 
—I  am.  C.  F.  Wurm. 

2.  And  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  lectures,  I  believe,  upon  international  law,  ' 
and  commercial  policy  generally? — Hardly  ever  on  international  law,  I  think  that  ^^^^  *^^ 
would  be  hardly  a  subject  to  collect  an  audience,  though  it  is  one  on  which  I  have 

occupied  myself  a  good  deal. 

3.  Has  your  attention  been  especially  called  to  the  question  of  international 
law  as  respects  the  navigation  of  rivers? — It  has  been  on  several  occasions. 
Those  lectures  which  you  mentioned  were  upon  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
different  German  States ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  question 
of  the  Danube  occupied  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  that,  of  course,  led  me  more  deeply  into  the  subject.  I  have,  of  late,  analysed 
also,  in  a  pamphlet,  the  recent  Act  of  the  Danube,  and  also  treated  the  question 
about  the  competency  of  those  States  which  are  not  river-bordering  States, 
to  insist  upon  the  Act  being  laid  before  them  for  their  control,  in  order  to  declare 
whether  they  found  it  coming  up  to  the  demands  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  or  not ;  those,  I  believe,  are  the  principal  occasions  which 
have  called  my  attention  to  the  subject. 

4.  You  have  also  specially  studied  the  question  of  the  Stade  dues,  have  you 
not  ? — I  have,  with  some  application,  but  only  since  the  first  notice  that  was  given 
to  me  of  your  intention  of  calling  me  as  a  vntness ;  but  I  have  since  certainly 
devoted,  I  may  say,  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the  subject.  My  appearing  here  is, 
of  course  I  need  not  say,  totally  unconnected  with  the  Government  or  with  the 
city  of  Hamburgh,  or  with  any  of  the  authorities;  but  they  have  assisted  me 
most  liberally  in  that  one  resj>ect,  which  was  the  only  one  of  importance,  they 
gave  me  the  very  freest  access  to  their  records,  and  they  are  very  full  and  very 
comprehensive. 

5.  Having  studied  all  those  documents,  and  having  given  so  much  of  your  time 
to  the  subject,  have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  legal  claim  upon  the  part  of  any 
country  whatever  to  levy  Stade  dues,  as  they  are  at  present  charged  ? — Certainly 
not  as  they  are  at  present  charged,  but  if  you  go  back  to  the  grant  or  the  docu- 
ment by  which  the  grant  was  made,  that  document,  so  far  so  it  goes,  is  one  which, 
in  my  opinion,  gives  a  very  well  founded  claim ;  but  I  must  expressly  say,  so  far  as 
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Professor  ^*  g^^s,  nobody  Laving  a  right  to  levy  Stade  dues,  as  they  are  at  present,  nor  as 
C  F.  Wurm.     they  have  been  for  centuries.     But  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  intention 

of  one  of  the  German  Emperors  to  give  that  boon  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 

8  June  1858.       Bremen. 

6.  Will  you  give  the  date  of  that  ? — I  will  give  you  an  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment ;  I  think  it  will  go  further  than  any  remarks  that  I  might  offer  as  to  the 
present  state  of  thq  matter.  It  is  a  document  in  the  year  1038,  being  a  grant 
given  by  the  German  Emperor,  Conrad  11.,  of  some  dues ;  they  were,  in  my 
opinion,  very  unlike  the  duty,  such  as  it  has  been,  ever  since.  He  expresses  him- 
self in  this  document  in  this  way :  he  says,  as  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  his  soul, 
and  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Gisela,  the  Empress,  and  his  son,  Henry,  he 
has  given  the  following  privilege  to  the  Reverend  Bezelinus,  the  Archbishop  of 
Hamburgh.  I  must,  in  the  first  instance,  account  for  this  by  saying  that 
Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were,  at  that  time,  the  same  archbishopric. 

7.  It  was  not  the  Archbishop  of  Stade  ? — No,  there  never  was  any  Archbishop 
of  Stade  ;  but  Stade  is  situate  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  which  duchy  is  certainly 
not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  free  city  of  Bremen  ;  Bremen  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  independent  of  that  duchy. 

8.  Will  you  state  what  he  gave  to  the  archbishop  ? — He  gave  to  him  the  right 
of  having  a  market  in  a  place  called  Stade,  and  of  levying  telonium,  which 
certainly  is  a  custom ;  and  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  all  that ;  the  prin- 
cipal thing  for  us,  of  course,  is  as  to  the  custom.  Now,  I  cannot  hold  back 
the  remark  of  Zachariae.  He  is  an  Hanoverian  professor  and  a  subject  of 
the  king  of  Hanover,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Emperor  Conrad 
never  contemplated  anything  more  than  to  grant  a  market  custom.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  word  is  English,  but,  I  think,  it  will  be  generally  understood. 
It  is  a  market  toll;  and  that  was  afterwards  converted,  or  perverted  rather, 
into  a  passage  duty.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
but,  however,  as  I  cannot  prove  it  I  will  not  insist  upon  it.  I  think  those  who  levy 
the  duty  have  enough  to  account  for ;  we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  that  which  can 
be  proved.  Now,  admitting  that  a  passage  duty  was  comtemplated  by  the  emperor, 
it  was  not  contemplated  without  a  certain  object,  or  except  for  a  given  purpose, 
nor  was  it  given  unconditionally.  As  to  the  object  and  the  purpose,  why  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  you  go  back  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time  the  city  of  Hamburg 
had,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  burnt  down  by  the  Sclavonians,  and  also  by  the 
Normans,  and  more  especially  the  cathedral  had  been  consumed.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it,  and  had  done  it  in  wood,  because  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  do  it  in  stone.  And  the  Empress  Gisela  took  a  journey  to  Bremen, 
which  can  be  traced,  about  that  time,  and  her  object  was  to  have  it  rebuilt  in 
stone.  In  its  origin,  then,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  casus  amicL  But  still 
more  important,  I  think,  is  the  condition,  "  Si  quando  rd  necessitas  exposcat 
vcl  uiilitas.**  Then,  of  course,  you  have  to  prove,  that  the  thing  was  either 
necessary  or  at  least  useful  for  obtaining  the  purpose,  that  definite  purpose  being 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  that  had  been  destroyed.  So  you  see.  the  whole 
thing  would  remind  one  of  what  I  believe  is  called  the  coal  tax  that  had  been 
granted  for  the  building  of  St,  Paul's,  and  was  also  afterwards  diverted  to 
purposes  quite  strange  to  the  original  intention.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
I  could  compare  with  it.  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  In  the  course  of  many 
centuries  the  Stade  due  has  changed  masters  three  or  four  times.  The 
Archbisht)pric  of  Bremen  has  long  since,  even  before  the  Westphalian  peace, 
been  secularised,  so  that  there  is  no  idea,  not  the  slightest,  of  the  revenue 
from  the  Stade  dues  having  for  centuries  been  appropriated  to  a  purpose  at  all 
analogous  to  the  intention  of  him  who  is  considered  as  the  founder,  and  as  the 
authority  for  the  legal  claim.  This  is  what  may  be  adduced,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
from  the  original  act  of  the  founder.  Now,  if  the  legal  claim  so  far  os  it  may 
exist  is  to  be  based  upon  this  document,  then  of  course  there  is  one  question,  and 
I  may  say  it  is  the  main  question,  and  that  is  the  question  about  the  prerogative 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Had  he  a  right  to  grant  a  passage  due  ?  He  had  at 
that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  question  into  the  details  of  which  I  am 
very  far  from  intending  to  travel,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  until  the  capitulation 
of  Charles  V.  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  grant  any  passage  duty  without  any- 
one's consent.  Charles  V.  was  the  first  who  bound  himself  to  ask  the  consent  of 
the  electors,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electors  was  required.     Afterwards 
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there  was  one  more  restraint,  the  neighbonrs  and  those  interested  in  the  matter         Professor 
were  previously  to  be  heard  upon  the  matter;  they  were  to  be  referred  to,  they       C.-F*  ^Vumu 
ware  to  be  consulted  ;  but  at  the  time  of  Conrad  IL  there  can  be  no  question  ' 

that  he  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  that  prerogative.  So  I  must  repeat  what  *  ^^^  ^*^* 
I  first  stated,  that  so  far  as  it  goes  that  document  or  grant  is  perfectly  legal. 
Now  comes  a  different  side  of  the  question  :  the  way  in  which  those  duties  were 
in  the  course  of  time  levied  and  raised  was  directly  and  -decidedly  unconsti- 
tutional, tried  by  the  test  of  the  public  law  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  that 
I  think  is  the  only  test.  I  cannot  see  by  what  other  criterion  you  would  try  it. 
If  you  tell  me  you  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  statute  of  the  German 
Emperor  in  the  11th  century,  no  doubt  you  do  not ;  but  I  think  that  everybody 
will  admit  that  the  theory  which  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  only  correct 
one ;  I  mean  the  theory  that  this  is  an  affair  in  which  all  nations,  in  which  all 
mankind  are  interested ;  the  theory,  that  in  the  case  of  any  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  conunerce  or  navigation,  every  nation  not  only  is  interested,  but  is 
entitled,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  secure  a  perfect  liberty,  an  unshackled  liberty  of 
communication  :  everybody  will  admit  that  that  theory  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  recent  origin.  In  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  the  First  or  the  Second,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  would  have  started 
such  an  objection ;  but  they  would  have  tried  it  by  the  test  of  the  public  law  of 
that  State  which  imposes  the  duty.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  would  at  that  time  have  thought  of  the  right  of  interfering  with  what  was 
going  on  in  a  foreign  nation.  But  if  you  apply  the  test  of  German  public 
law  to  the  mode  of  levying  and  of  raising  the  Stade  dues,  and  more  especially  to 
the  continual  increase,  imperceptible  sometimes,  and  sometimes  going  by  fits  and 
starts,  of  the  Stade  dues,  that  is  the  most  unconstitutional  thing  that  could 
have  been  imagined.  There  were  laws,  imperial  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  which  go  straight  to  menace  with  punishment  any  arbitrary  institution 
of  customs,  or  any  arbitrary  raising  of  them.  You  may  go  back  to  the  very  remote 
times  of  the  middle  ages,  and  you  will  find  that  principle  ;  you  may  go  back  so  far 
as  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh,  and  you  will  find  that  he  says,  "  He  who  does  the  con- 
trary, he  shall  be  considered  even  as  a  robber — as  a  highwayman.**  The  thing 
was  directly  prohibited  ;  it  has  never  been  allowed,  and  I  know  of  only  a  single 
writing  which  asserts,  that  after  the  Westphalian  peace  every  State  of  the  empire 
was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  raising  their  tariffs,  but  that  that  was  an  undisputed 
right.  This  bold  assertion  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Committee  of 
Mediation,  which,  in  1844,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  between  Hanover  on  the  one 
side,  with  reference  to  the  Stade  dues,  and  Hamburgh  and  Denmark  on  the  other 
side.  I  cannot  expect  that  you,  on  my  authority,  would  take  it  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether unheard  of,  but  I  really  vrish  that  those  might  be  consulted  who  are  the 
most  competent  to  speak  to  points  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Germany.  I 
wish  you  would  ask  any  one.  If  you  would  ask  Zachariae,  whom  I  have  already 
named,  he  is  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  but  he  is  a  man  of  far  too 
independent  mind  ever  to  assert  a  thing,  or  deny  a  thing,  because  it  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  finances  of  Hanover.  Or  ask  iEgidi,  a  man  of  the  same 
school ;  he  combines  elegance  of  reasoning  and  terseness  of  conclusive  argument 
with  the  solid  and  abundant  learning  of  the  last  century.  Or  ask  Zoepfl ;  I  may 
say  he  is  one  of  the  very  antipodes,  he  is  of  a  different  school  altogether,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  get  the  same  answer  from  him.  Ask  any  one  whom 
my  friend,  Robert  Mohl,  has  quoted  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  history  of 
political  science :  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  man  of  authority  upon  such  a 
point,  but  who  will  repeat  to  you  and  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  public  law  of  Germany,  that  any  state  of  the  Empire,  any  vassal, 
should  have  been  entitled  to  do  such  a  thing  without  the  allowance  of  his 
soyereign  the  Emperor. 

9.  I  think  it  is  understood  that  the  Committee  do  not  wish  to  go  too  far  back, 
or  into  too  many  particulars  before  the  actual  point  which  they  have  to  consider ; 
but  I  think  perhaps  I  may  ask  you  now  whether  all  these  questions  were  not 
considered,  and  whether  an  arrangement  upon  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  generally,  including  the  River  Elbe,  was  not  come  to  at  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna? — To  be  sure  there  was,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so. 

10.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Stade  dues  from  their 
0.8 1 .  A  2  commencement 
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Professor         commencement  up  to  the  present  time  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  cannot  say  anything 
C.  F.  Wurtn,       as  to  the  claim  of  Hanover,  except  in  connexion  with  what  preceded. 

-*■ 1 1 .  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  in  what  way  those  dues  came  into  posses- 

8  June  1858.  giQn  of  the  present  family  of  Hanover  ? — By  a  good  many  intermediate  steps.  The 
archbishopric  was  secularised,  and  it  was  transferred  to  Sweden  in  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  I  was  asked  whether  I  could  trace  any  legal  claim  of  any  kind,  and 
I  said,  "  Yes,  but  not  for  the  Stade  dues  as  they  are  at  present ;"  and  I  confess 
that  except  the  original  grant  and  the  renewal  by  subsequent  Emperors  (and  it 
was  quite  a  usual  thing  to  renew  the  thing  in  the  same  words),  I  know  of  no 
legal  claim  ;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  after  I  have  gone  through  a  good  deal 
of  matter,  that  there  is  not  any  shadow  of  claim,  except  that  original  document 
of  Conrad  IL,  with  which  I  had  to  begin.  And  although  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  Stade  dues  in  the  Westphalian  treaty,  I  think  that  the  cession  of 
Bremen  to  the  king  of  Sweden  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
question  is,  under  v\  hat  terms  did  the  king  of  Sweden  come  into  possession  of 
the  Stade  dues?  That  was  done  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It  had  been  a  con- 
quest. That  conquest  had  been  attempted  during  the  Thirty-years'  War.  In  fact 
Bremen,  and  Stade  especially,  was  always  considered  a  very  good  place  ;  and 
Cromwell  wanted  to  have  it,  and  twice  reverted  to  the  idea.  The  king  of  Sweden 
obtained  it  as  part  of  what  was  then  called  the  satisfaction  of  Sweden  for  all  her 
expenses  in  conducting  the  Thirty-years'  War.  He  obtained  it  not  as  a  Swedish  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  remained  (and  that  is  a  most  essential  thing),  it  remained  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  Bremen  and  Verden  never  did  form  two  provinces 
of  Sweden  ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden  was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  when  he 
obtained  those  two  duchies.  You  will  find  the  number  of  votes  which  pertained 
to  this  his  new  possession,  and  the  series  in  which  he  was  to  vote.  All  that  was 
laid  down  in  the  Westphalian  Treaty. 

1 2.  That  is  1648? — ^In  1648,  when  Pomerania  was  given  him,  a  clause  was 
made  as  to  those  customs  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  Thirty-years'  War, 
and  which  were  to  be  taken  off.  They  were  all  to  be  given  up  because  they 
were  not  legal,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  attempt  to  levy  them  any  longer ;  that 
was  in  Pomerania ;  and  yet  the  king  of  Sweden,  somehow  or  other,  obtained  a 
dispensation  of  that,  his  previous  promise  ;  and  there  it  was  said  that  he  might 
also  continue  to  levy  the  modem  and  recently  introduced  dues,  those  which  had 
been  declared  illegal  before;  you  see  then  in  what  light  the  king  of  Sweden 
considered  it — simply  as  a  financial  business  of  course.  Now  there  were  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Westphalian  peace,  which  were  as  it  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  principles  of  Vienna  :  those  principles  were  foreshadowed  there, 
only  they  do  not  go  very  far ;  but  still  they  go  to  this  purpose,  that  all  those 
duties  which  had  in  the  time  of  the  war  been  introduced  illegally,  should  be  taken 
off :  penilus  tollaniur^  and  that  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  all  the  rivers  shall  be 
maintained  or  shall  be  restored.  There  you  have  quite  clearly  the  terms  under 
which  Sweden  alone  could  exercise  the  territorial  power  vrith  regard  to  the  matter 
of  tolls ;  the  new  ones  to  be  abolished,  and  those  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
intermediate  time  to  be  reduced ;  that  is  what  the  Westphalian  peace  says. 

13.  Chairman.^  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  the  arrangement  was  that  the 
duties  or  tolls  which  had  been  levied  during  the  war  were  to  be  taken  off,  and 
the  navigation  restored  to  its  former  state  ? — To  its  former  state. 

14.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  former  state  was  as  to  payments  ? — 
I  can  partly  ;  we  have  got  a  sort  of  tariff,  and  it  is  a  curious  enough  document ; 
it  is  dated  in  1613. 

1 5.  Then  there  was  a  tariff  of  tolls  before  these  war  tolls  were  put  on  ? — Yes,  there 
was,  in  1613 ;  that  was  before  the  Thirty-years'  War,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
we  have  not  got  that  in  Hamburgh,  but  of  that  document  we  have  got  an  authen- 
ticated copy  from  Regensburg.  Now  how  does  it  get  to  Regensburg,  to  one  of  the 
imperial  tribunals  ?  Of  course  there  must  have  been  complaints,  there  must  have 
been  grievances ;  for  I  much  doubt  that  any  government  would  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  submitting  their  taiiffs  to  any  court  of  justice,  unless  they  had  been 
accused  of  doing  something  contrary  to  the  law,  and  most  probably  it  must  have 
been  intimated  to  those  good  archbishops  that  there  had  been  a  grievance,  or  at 
Regensburg  they  would  not  have  given  in  their  tariff. 

1 6.  Mr.  Micardo.]  But  there  was  an  uniform  tariff  during  a  very  lengthened 
period,  was  not  there  ? — ^That  there  was  an  imiform  tariff  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 

think 
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think  nobody  can  affirm  ;  all  we  know  is,  that  there  was  a  continual  fluctuation,         Professor 

and  that  the  tendency  to  raise  it  was  very  great.  a  F.  IVurm. 

17.  But  there  was  a  tariff?— There  was  a  tariff  and  it  was  very  simple,  but  it ^ 

contains  the  main  iK)ints;  it  contains  the  principle  by  which  the  dues  are  to  be  8  June  1858. 
levied.     That  principle  is  one-sixleenth  per  cent.,  a  strange  enough  proportion ; 

but,  however,  it  will  be  evident  as  soon  as  you  recollect  the  nature  of  our  Ham- 
burgh money.  The  one-sixteenth  per  cent  means  the  16th  part  of  a  mark,  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  shilling,  as  we  call  it.  It  is  a  penny,  the  16th  part  of  a  mark,  or 
shilling  current,  upon  every  100  marks.  You  see  the  principle  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty;  the  principle  is  so  very  simple,  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  And  it  is 
said  that  when  there  are  goods  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  tariff, 
then  the  old  rule  is  to  be  observed  ;  the  man  is  to  declare  the  value  of  his  goods, 
and  then  he  is  to  give  1  s.  currency  (about  1  d.)  upon  every  100  marks.  There 
you  have  a  principle. 

18.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  that  that  one-sixteenth  was  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  tariff?--  I  am  not  prepared  to 
«ay  that ;  we  know  nothing  about  that ;  we  cannot  go  back  any  fiirther,  except 
that  the  whole  story  opens  with  this  principle,  which  is  called  the  good  rule,  or 
the  good  old  rule,  or  the  old  established  rule,  or  the  old  roll. 

19.  Mr.  Grogan.]  You  are  now  referring  to  some  document  of  1613?  — 
Yes. 

20.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  When  you  spoke  with  reference  to  that  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  ^Vestphalia,  if  I  understood  the  words  aright,  it  only  applied  to  those 
dues  and  tolls  that  had  been  laid  on  during  the  war? — Yes,  that  was  the 
operation. 

2 1 .  Will  you  repeat  the  words  which  you  think  applicable  to  this  toll  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia?—'*  Immoderata  onera  et  impedimenta  quibus  commer- 
ciorum  et  navigationis  usus  deterior  redditus  est ;"  that  is  spoken  quite  generally ; 
the  burthens  and  impediments  are,  of  course,  twofold  ;  namely,  the  improvement  of 
the  river,  which  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  the  taking  off  of  the  taxes.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  anything  else.  "  Penitus  tollantur  et  provinciis  portubus  fluininibus 
quibuscunque  pristina  securitas  jurisdictio  et  usus  prout  ante  hos  motns  bellicos 
a  pluribus  retro  annis  fuit  restituantur  et  inviolabilitur  conser venter." 

22.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  things  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  ? — Yes,  to  the  status  (luo  of 
1618,  clearly. 

23.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  What  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  war ;  was  it  this 
charge  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? — That,  so  fox  as  we  know,  was  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  rolls,  before  the  Thirty-years'  War.  The  Westpalian 
Peace  contains  another  article  illustrative  of  the  legal  state  of  things.  The 
instrument  of  peace,  the  treaty,  says  those  duties  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
Emperor,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  electors,  including  the  toll  granted  to  Olden- 
burg, shall  remain  in  plena  effectu ;  those  are  confirmed  because  they  are  legal. 
But  in  order  that  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  of  transit  may  be  ever}nvhere 
fevoured,  we  decree, — it  amounts  to  this,  —  that  every  magistrate  throughout  the 
whole  empire  is  to  assist  every  individual  in  regaining  perfect  liberty  of  commu- 
nication and  is  to  protect  him  from  injuries  and  oppressions  of  every  sort.  You 
see  this  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  German  nation.  The  nation  acquires  a  right 
in  the  eye  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  court  of  justice,  and  of 
every  magistrate,  and  of  every  authority  in  the  whole  empire,  to  look  to  the 
liberty  and  to  the  non-  interference  with  trade  and  navigation. 

24.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,']  That  clause  applies  only  to  those  duties  which  were 
imposed  by  a  grant  from  the  Emperor,  and  assented  to  by  all  the  electors  ? — ^That 
clause  with  reference  to  those  duties  is  a  confirmation  clause. 

25.  Those  dues  are  confirmed,  and  those  only? — And  those  only  ;  this  confirms 
to  the  Government  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues ;  and  the  latter  clause  of  the 
article  confirms  to  the  nation  their  right  of  being  protected  against  any  burthen- 
some  interference. 

26.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  Or  any  increase  of  the  tariff? — ^That  is  a  thing  by  itself. 

27.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Is  thisStade  toll,  such  as  is  there  described,  a  toll  granted 
by  the  Emperor,  and  assented  to  by  all  the  electors  r — As  1  stated ,  the  Emperor 
gave  the  grant  at  a  time  when  his  prerogative  was  in  full  force ;  his  prerogative 
enabled  him  single-handed,  and  without  the  assent  of  any  of  the  electors,  or  of  any 
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Pro&ffor         one,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  give  such  a  grant ;  but  then  I  must  add  this,  or  it 
C.  F.  Warm.       might  appear  as  if  I  intended  to  suppress  it,  it  is  not  only  those ;  those  also  are 
8  June  1858.      confirmed  which   have  been  introduced  vsu  diutumo.     Here  you  have  long 
observance  as  a  title  of  possession. 

28.  That  would  clearly  apply  to  the  Stade  toll  ? — ^That  would  clearly  apply  to 
the  Stade  toll,  if  it  remains  within  its  limits  ;  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  if  there  have 
been  innovations,  if  there  have  been  deviations,  if  there  has  been  an  onerous  and 
irreconcileaUe  interference,  then  the  other  clause  will  apply.  I  think  it  must  on 
all  points  be  admitted  that  the  Stade  dues  were  at  that  time  in  constant  practice  ; 
but  there  were  those  who  protested,  and  who  protested  you  know  without  inter- 
mission, against  any  innovation.  If  you  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  archbishops, 
we  have  documents,  for  instance,  in  which  Archbishop  Hildebold  is  reconciled  to 
the  Hamburgh  people,  and  tells  them  that  now  he  will  acknowledge  the  privilege 
which  the  Emperor  Frederick  had  given  them,  and  he,  is  now  quite  agreed ;  but 
the  town  of  Stade  would  not  be  reconciled  to  the  people  of  Hamburgh,  and  they 
insisted  upon  some  points  which  had  no  origin  in  the  imperial  grant.  The  arch- 
bishop declares  in  the  document  that  if  the  Hamburgh  people  while  they  are  still 
at  war  with  Stade,  wish  to  pay  the  due,  but  not  at  Stade,  because  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  go  there,  they  were  welcome  to  pay  at  Bordesfleth,  on  the 
other  bank,  he  had  no  objection.  Again,  there  is  a  treaty  in  1340  between 
Hamburgh  and  the  town  of  Stade,  where  the  Stade  people,  upon  the  arbitration  . 
of  Lubeck  and  a  few  of  the  other  Hans  Towns,  declare  that  henceforth  they  will 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  the  Hamburghers.  You  see  this  is  an 
uninterrupted  and  continued  series  of  transactions ;  the  things  have  always  been 
attempted,  and  have  never  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  constantly  there  were  appli- 
cations, now  here  and  now  there,  and  that  roll  which  I  have  quoted  I  think  is  a 
proof  that  there  must  have  been  injuries. 

29.  Mr.  Villiers.']  You  have  referred  to  a  clause  in  the  Westphalian  Treaty, 
in  which  the  dues  which  were  formerly  levied  were  confirmed  ? — Yes. 

30.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  Stade  dues  do  not  come  under  that  class  of 
duties  which  were,  according  to  your  evidence,  legal  ? — ^That  is  to  say,  the  levy- 
ing a  duty  at  Stade,  comes  within  the  terms  of  the  article ;  but  to  raise  the  rate 
of  duty,  or  outgo  this  good  old  rule,  has  never  been  legalised. 

31 .  But  the  dues  as  to  levying  were  confirmed  by  the  Westphalian  Treaty  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt  the  levy  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  Westphalian  Treaty,  that  the 
imperial  grant  could  not  be  interfered  with  ;  that  is  quite  clear. 

32.  That  was  as  it  existed  before  theTliirty-years'  War ;  it  was  confirmed  afterwards 
by  the  Westphalian  Treaty,  which  right  to  levy  dues  was  assigned  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  ? — The  right  to  levy  dues  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  Westphalian  Treaty 
as  that  right  goes ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Stade  dues  are  included  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  certainly  not  excluded  from  the  apphcation  of  those  clauses  which 
declare  everything  illegal  as  objectionable,  and  which  declare  that  everything 
illegal  is  to  be  abolished — penitus  tollanlur—B\l  sorts  of  abuses. 

33.  It  was  provided  by  that  treaty  that  those  dues  in  future  should  be  levied 
by  the  King  of  Sweden  ?— Nothing  is  said  about  levying  the  duties,  and  nothing 
is  said  about  the  King  of  Sweden. 

34.  What  right  did  the  King  of  Sweden  acquire  under  that  treaty  ? — A  right 
compatible  with  the  German  constitution,  and  no  further  right. 

35.  But  you  have  referred,  have  you  not,  to  some  specific  right,  either  by 
acquiring  the  Duchy  of  Bremen  or  to  having  a  financial  right  to  levy  dues  ? — 
The  Stade  dues  are  not  directly  alluded  to,  much  less  confirmed ;  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Westphalian  Peace  does  not  contain  one  word  which  directly 
abolishes  the  Stade  dues,  even  in  their  abusive  form,  as  little  as  anything  that  con- 
firms them ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Germanic  constitution, 
and  by  those  clauses  in  those  articles  which  refer  to  customs. 

36.  Mr.  Grogan.]  Will  you  state  what  are  the  exact  words  in  the  Westphalian 

Treaty,  conveying  Bremen  and  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  King  of  Sweden  ?— 

•*  Cum  omnibus  et  singulis  ad  eos  pertinentibus,  ubicunque  sita  sunt,  ecclesiasticis 

et  secularibus  bonis  et  juribus,  quocunque  nomine  voeatis,  terra  marique,  in  per- 

petuum  et  immediatum  Imperii  feudnm,  sub  solitis  quidem  insigniis  sed  titulo 

ducatus.*'    That  is  all. 

37.  Whatever 
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37.  Whatever  then  were  the  privileges  of  the  duchy  anterior  to  the  termination         Profeswr 
of  that  war  were  by  the  treaty  conveyed  to  the  King  of  Sweden  ? — Yes,  so  far  as      /^•'^*  Wurm. 
those  privileges  were  legal. 

38.  Then  what  existed  anterior  were  conveyed  to  the  King  of  Sweden  ? — ^Yes,       *  '""*  *®^^' 
conveyed  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  I  just  observed,  so  far  as  they  had  a  legal 
existence. 

39.  Chairman^]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  when  the  King  of  Sweden  parted 
with  whatever  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  to  whom  ? — 
You  mean  to  say  when  Hanover  got  it ;  I  should  like  to  give  you  what  the  King 
of  Sweden  himself  declared  to  the  Hamburgh  embassy  in  the  year  1674,  for  that 
will  show  you  about  adhering  to  the  old  rule. 

40.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  From  whence  do  you  extract  that  ? — I  extract  it  from 
unpublished  records.  The  first  instance  about  the  old  rule  is  in  1674.  He  says 
this  :  *'  As  to  the  tax  of  such  goods  as  are  not  found  in  the  roll,  the  Government 
of  the  King  is  to  agree  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  city,  and  the  necessary 
additions  shall  be  made  to  the  roll."  ITiere,  you  see,  he  declares  his  intention 
not  to  do  anything  in  an  arbitrary  manner  without  the  assent  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  city  of  Hamburgh.  Now,  the  King  is  not  likely  to  abdicate,  or  to  curtaU 
any  of  his  privileges  ;  and  I  really  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  acted  thus 
unless  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty. 

41.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  question  as  to 
what  would  have  induced  the  King  to  do  this  or  that ;  what  they  want  to  know 
is,  at  what  time  the  right  to  these  tolls  passed  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  to 
whom  it  passed  :  I  understand  that  that  was  saving  the  privilege  of  Hamburgh  ? — 
1  thought,  and  still  think,  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove  how  ftir  that  right 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  extended,  since  more  than  that  he  could  not  transfer  to 
any  one.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  give  you  one  more  proof  that  the  King  was 
clearly  conscious  that  he  was  not  lord  and  master  to  regulate  the  tariff.  The 
most  important  transaction  imder  that  reign  is  the  transaction  of  1691  and  1692, 
when  it,  tfie  toll,  was  for  the  first  time  settled  by  treaty,  afterwards  broken  and 
broken,  but  still  it  was  solemnly  promised  to  be  kept.  fJefore  this,  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  applied  to  foreign  powers,  and,  among  others,  applied  10  Cromwell, 
for  assistance  against  his  enemies,  and  Cromwell  stipulated  to  have  Stade,  which 
the  King  declared  he  could  not  part  with.  That  was  after  the  Westphalian 
Peace,  in  1655.  But  in  1675,  twenty  years  after  the  transaction  with  England, 
which  led  to  nothing,  the  Dukes  of  Zelle  and  Luneburg  occupied  the  Duchy  of 
Bremen  for  several  years,  and  immediately  began  innovations  with  regard  to  the 
Stade  dues,  whieh  they  levied,  and  those  same  dukes  appHed  to  Hamburgh  about 
the  future  regulation  of  the  Stade  duty.  After  some  years,  w^hen  peace  was  restored, 
the  dukes  evacuated  the  country  ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  obtained  a  compen- 
sation for  doing  that  which  they  were  bound  to  do.  They  had  occupied  it  in  war, 
and  without  any  cause,  and  the  French,  who  were  mediators,  got  them  an  indem- 
nity ;  and  when  the  northern  troubles  began  anew,  and  upon  a  much  larger  scale, 
then  it  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  tried  to  obtain  those  duchies.  He  tried 
everything.  He  allied  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  Peter  the  Great,  and 
promised  to  procure  him  the  possesion  of  Ingria,  and  several  other  provinces  on 
the  Baltic  ;  and  Peter  the  Ghreat  afterwards  upbraided  the  King  with  his  promises, 
which  he  said  were  made  for  one  purpose  only,  to  obtain  his  (the  Emperor  of 
Russia's)  assistance  in  procuring  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Now,  there 
are  a  number  of  treaties  connected  with  that  subject,  treaties  with  Denmark ; 
they  all  bear  upon  the  possession  of  those  two  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

42.  What  is  the  date  of  those  treaties  ? — The  first  was  in  1711. 

43.  Mr.  Rtcardo.'l  You  are  now  coming  to  the  period  when  Denmark  con- 
quered the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from  Sweden? — Yes,  that  was  the 
episode. 

44.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  became 
lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  did  Denmark  conquer  those  duchies  from  Sweden  r 
— Yes- 

45.  Will  you  give  the  details  of  the  transactions  betweeii  Denmark  and  England 
with  reference  to  the  cesaion  of  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ? — Hojer,  who 
is  the  historiographer  of  the  Danish  Government,  and  who  is  a  good  authority,  says 
that  George  I.  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  a  sacrifice  of  400,000  dollars,  but 
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Vnfemtor         Denmark  was  content  to  receive  300,000,  if  Hanover  should  be  rcadj  to  give 
C.  F.  H'^urm.       50,000  dollars  per  annum  during  the  war.     Denmark  was  so  convinced  of  the 
~  extreme  ardour  of  George  I.  to  obtain  that  prize  that  Denmark  treated  him  in 

»  Jnue  1S58.  ^jjjg  ^^y .  Denmark  delayed  the  evacuation,  delayed  even  before  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty;  '^nnd,**  says  Hojer,  **  by  that  mews  Denmark  enjoyed  a  Jiur 
advantage  of  1 30,000  dollars/'  'J  hey  were  sure  that  George  I.  would  do  any- 
thing. 

46.  Cliairman.']  May  I  ask  you,  in  explanation  of  that — ^you  said  that  George  I. 
was  willing  to  give  up  400,000  or  300,000  dolhirs  ;  are  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  that  was  part  of  the  indemnity  or  sum  of  money  that  was  arranged 
to  be  paid  under  the  mediation  of  France? — I  beg  your  pardon,  that  was  an 
earlier  transaction  ;  that  was  in  1679. 

47.  You  have  spoken  immediately  before  of  an  indemnity ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  these  sums  of  money  were,  or  were  not,  part  of  that  transaction? — 
No,  this  is  the  purchase-money;  then  Denmark  insisted  uj)on  four  separate 
articles. 

48.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  From  what  are  you  quoting  now? — From  treaties  given 
in  Dumont. 

49.  From  what  work  of  Hojer  are  you  quoting  ?— The  most  glorious  life  of 
Frederick  the  First.  If  the  Duke  of  Gottorp  should  be  ready  to  take  the  indemnity 
for  his  part  of  Schleswig,  then  Brunswick  (that  is,  Georce  the  First ;  the  Electorate 
of  Hanover,  first  had  the  official  title  of  Brunswick,  or  Brunswick  and  Luneburgh,) 
then  Hanover  shall  give  one-half  of  that  indemnity,  and  Denmark  shall  give 
the  other  half.  Now,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  not  done  anything  to  eject  the 
Duke  of  Gottorp.  It  appears,  not  only  from  Hojer,  but  from  Lord  Carteret's  own 
despatches  (which  have  betn  published  by  a  learned  Dane,  (irimur  Ywmsen),  that, 
the  King  of  Demark  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  the  assistance  he  had 
obtained  from  Lord  Carteret  in  obtaining  that  guarantee  for  Schleswig  and  indem- 
nity to  its  rightful  owner.  1  hey  then  added  France  as  a  third  party.  Each  of  the 
three  was  to  give  one-third  of  that  million  which  the  Duke  of  Gottorp  was  to 
have,  and  thus  George  the  First  was  led  into  that  guarantee  of  Schleswig ;  that 
mixed  him  up  with  those  northern  quarrels,  with  which  I  cannot  see  what 
England  had  to  do ;  Haveman,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Hanover, 
which  is  written  upon  official  docimients,  says  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  Hanover  to  collect  the  money  ;  what  enormous  sums  were  squandered 
there,  and,  last  of  all,  Hojer's  History  characterised  the  matter  thus :  "  A  few 
tons  of  gold  more  "  (a  ton  of  gold  is  generally  called  100,000  dollars)  "  Den- 
mark obtained  by  the  cleverness  of  the  Danish  negotiator."  Hojer  himself  says, 
and  he  says  it  with  a  grave  irony,  that  Denmark  got  some  100,000  dollars  more, 
which  the  Hanoverians  were  ready  to  give  them,  because  they  were  well  aware 
that,  after  all,  they  had  bought  that  rich  duchy  cheaply  enough.  Now,  that 
wajs  what  he  did  in  his  character  or  in  his  quality  as  Elector. 

50.  Mr.  F/Z/ze/w.]  What  duchy  did  he  mean? — Bremen.  In  1715  he  con- 
cluded at  Griefswalde  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  he  did  in 
his  quality  as  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and  there  it  is  said  that  the  King  promises 
to  assist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  next  peace,  his  Russian  Majesty  in  uniting 
to  his  Empire  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carelia,  with  all  their  dependencies. 

51.  Mr.  JRicardo.]  What  is  the  date  of  that?— The  l/th  of  October  1715. 
This,  including  the  province  of  Esthonia  with  Revel,  was  the  boon  which  George 
the  First  gave. 

52.  Mr.  Villiers.']  To  Russia? — Yes,  to  Russia,  and  the  counterpart  is  this : 
the  Czar  promises  to  assist  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  get  from  Sweden  in 
perpetuity,  in  his  quality  as  Elector  of  Brunswick  Luneburgh,  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden ;  this  is  printed  from  a  memorandum  by  the  Russian  Minister 
Kestulehef,  which  was  handed  to  the  Minister  of  the  day  on  the  17th  of 
October  1720.  There  are  also  English  State  papers  which  refer  to  the 
matter;  the  whole  is  printed  in  a  German  work  of  Schmauss,  which  contains  a 
very  ample  history  of  tliese  northern  troubles ;  he  was  a  Gottingen  professor,  and 
if  he  repeats  anything  of  the  kind,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  would  not  like  to 
say  anything  that  might  throw  discredit  upon  one  of  his  master*s  predecessors. 

53.  Mr.  Ricardo^  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  report  of  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Stanhope  said  that  the  King  of  England 
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had  entered  into  no  engagements  whatever  with  any  country  ? — Tt  is  in  con-  Professor 

nexion  with  another  statement  of  Mr.  Stanhope's.  ^'  ^'  ^''''''• 

54.  You  recollect  perhaps  that  Mr.  Stanhope  said  that  the  King  of  England       " 

had  purchased  these  duchies  with  his  own  money,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
no  engagement  whatever  which  compromised  England  in  any  way  ? — ^That  was 
Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  is  in  1717 ;  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  it ;  I  referred  to  that  part  of  the  Parliamentary  history,  and  he  states  both  things 
almost  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  ;  that  the  king  purchased  them  with  his  own 
money,  and  that  he  veas  under  no  engagement ;  that  there  was  nothing  "to  shackle 
his  liberty  of  motion  ;  that  was  in  1717,  and  those  treaties  are  in  1715.  Then 
-comes  the  gi-eat  treaty ;  of  course  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  have  alluded 
to  that ;  it  was  so  many  years  after ;  in  1720,  when  the  guarantee  of  Schleswig  was 
confirmed ;  but  all  this  strange  business,  as  far  as  it  goes,  comes  off  to  nothing, 
for  Denmark  could  not  keep  itself  in  possession  of  the  duchies.  The  Swedish 
rambassador  requested  the  Senate  to  allow  during  this  time  the  toll  to  be  collected 
at  Hamburgh,  because  it  was  not  safe  for  his  master  to  send  to  Stade.  Now  last 
of  all,  after  the  great  catastrophe  in  Sweden,  there  was  that  treaty  of  purchase 
and  cession  by  which  the  affair  was  concluded. 

55.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— The  20th  of  November  1719. 

56.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Between  whom  was  that  treaty  made? — The  Queen  of 
Sweden,  sister  to  Charles  XXL 

57.  Who  are  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty? — Great  Britain.  The  third  article 
says  :  **  La  Reine  de  Suhde  c6de  *  *  *  au  Roi  de  la  Grande  Br^tagne,  comme 
Electeur  de  Brimsvic-Lunebourg,  les  duch^s  de  Breme  et  de  \'erden,  sur  le 
m6me  pied  qu'ils  ont  et6  c^d^s  a  la  Su^de,  par  I'article  du  traite  d'Osnabruck.'* 
Yet  it  was  only  in  1729  I  find  that  the  whole  was  settled,  as  some  indemnity  had 
:Still  been  due  to  some  Privy  Councillors.     Now,  that  is  the  way  in  which  Hanover 

acquired  definitively  the  duchies  from  Sweden  at  first. 

58.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  Did  not  England  also  undertake  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Baltic?— Yes,  several  times;  I  quote  Hojer.  ^*  Eight  English  vessels  under 
Captain  Hobson  joined  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  autumn."  That  must  have  been 
1714  or  1715,  arid  as  they  were  not  intended  to  be  English  vessels,  but  Hanoverian 
Tessels  in  assistance,  as  a  sort  of  subsidies,  for  they  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  shii)s,  they  went  under  the  Danish  flag.  "  And  all  those  who 
were  Swedish-minded,*'  says  Hojer,  "  in  all  England,  criticised  it  very  bitterly ; 
they  gave  it  out  as  a  humiliation  of  the  British  flag." 

59.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  ships  vvere  English;  that  they  were 
furnished  by  England,  and  with  English  money,  but  they  sailed  under  the  Danish 
^ag  ? — I  cannot  prove  that  they  had  been  prepared  by  English  money,  but  it  was 
a  proved  thing  that  they  were  British  vessels. 

60.  Chaxi^man.']  Those  provinces  in  right  of  which  the  duties  were  levied, 
coming  into  possession  of  Hanover  in  the  manner  that  you  have  told  us,  can  you 
1;eII  us  anything  of  the  amount  of  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  levying 
took  place  after  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Hanover? — Hanover  first  of  all 
promised,  or  rather  declared  that  it  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  legal  rate  as 
established  in  1691  and  1692. 

61.  Will  you  confine  yourself  to  what  Hanover  did,  and  not  what  she  said  ? — 
She  did  the  very  contrary  of  what  she  promised ;  there  is  a  constant  list  of 
grievances. 

62.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  Is  there  any  treaty  under  which  Hanover  undertook  to  do 
-certain  things  ? — It  acknowledged  that  treaty  which  was  in  operation,  the  treaty 
between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Hanover,  whether  she 
declared  it  or  not,  was  bound  by  those  engagements  which  she  found  in  existence 
'when  she  got  possession  of  the  country,  and  when  she  was  in  the  way  of  levying 
"the  duty  for  her  own  benefit. 

63.  Chairman.']  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  if  it  is  within  your 
knowledge,  what  Hanover  did,  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  what  she  did  was  in  contravention  of  the  treaties,  or  agreeable  to  the 
treaties? — First  it  was  said  during  that  intermediate  time,  in  1715,  the  Danes 
exacted  almost  double  what  had  been  paid  to  the  Swedes. 

64.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  That  is  before? — That  is  before. 

65.  After  1719? — Ever  since  October  1716,  Hauover  had  been  in  possession; 
before,  it  was  formally  ceded.     There  is  first  of  all  the  list  of  grievances ;  for  in- 
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C^^IST'        stance,  the  inspector  levies  certain  monies  as  his  perquisites ;  one  specie  dollar^ 
C.  i^.  fVMrm.      ^^^  f^j,  j^jg  writer  one  mark. 

8  June  1858.  ^^'  yfhat  is  the  date  of  that? — February  the  15th,  1720.     That  is  in  the 

protocols  of  1722.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  at  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Britannia  at  Stade,  he  will  do  away  with  those  abuses.  They  write  to 
Hanover  in  1722  ;  the  Senate  says  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  *^  The  merchaats 
ought  to  be  very  cautious,  and  ought  rather  to  submit  to  be  fined."  Or,  rather, 
it  is  not  only  fiBed,  but  if  you  do  not  pay  the  fine  you  are  distrained  or  seized ; 
they  are  not  to  pay,  because  by  paying  they  might  seem  to  acknowledge  the  right. 
It  is  intended  as  a  protest ;  that  is  the  idea.  The  Senate  says  that  they  ought 
never  to  submit ;  that  they  must  not  ap}>ear  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Hanover 
of  demanding  more  than  was  due  by  the  treaty  of  1691. 

67.  Mr.  GroganJ]  Have  you  any  document  which  will  show  what  was  due  by 
the  treaty  of  1691  ?— No  doubt  it  has  been  printed  in  English,  it  is  a  Par- 
Kamentary  Paper.  You  will  find  that  you  have  the  tariff  of  1692,  printed  as  a 
Parliamentary  Piiper.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me,  because  I  supposed  it  would 
be  known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  the  tariff  of  deviations ;  and  I  shall  after- 
wards give  you  instances  enough,  for  there  is  a  very  long  list  of  1692.  I  must 
select  them,  for  they  are  too  many  to  be  all  given,  of  the  way  in  which  they 
overstepped  everything. 

68.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  Cannot  you  put  in  the  instances  in  writing,  without  going 
through  it  now  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  the  points  where  they  have  overstepped 
the  tariffs,  which  you  think,  under  the  treaty,  they  had  a  right  to  levy  ?— If  you 
will  take  a  few  ex^miples,  they  are  very  easily  given.  I  have  got  the  tariff 
with  me,  with  all  the  articles  analysed,  and  four  or  five  successive  tariffs  com- 
pared with  the  original.  I  wiU  give  you  extracts  from  that,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  thing  went  on  progressing  and  progressing;  I  much  wish  to  put  in  a 
proof  of  thai. 

6g.  Chairman,}  You  say  there  are  four  or  five  tariffe  which  show  that  for  periods 
of  years  these  duties  have  kept  progressing  ? — Yes. 

70.  Can  you  put  in  those  copies  of  the  tariffs  ? — I  have  not  got  copies  of  the 
tariffs  with  me,  except  the  original  tariff. 

71.  Can  you  procure  copies  of  the  tariffs,  and  put  them  in  as  documents  ?  — 
Yes,  if  they  should  be  wanted. 

7*2.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  have  these  documents  drawn 
up,  and  given  in  to  the  Committee,  they  will  appear  upon  the  evidence  as  docu- 
ments put  in  by  your— Do  you  want  to  have  the  publications  of  the  tariffs; 
there  are  no  official  publications,  except  the  one  which  was  officially  reprinted 
under  the  Hanoverian  dominion  Of  course  that  is  a  principal  document, 
because  they  officially  inserted  it  in  their  collections,  as  the  Swedes  had 
done. 

73.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  regular  legal  tariff  to  which 
Hanover  was  entitled,  if  she  were  entitled  to  any  Stade  dues  at  all  ? — Yes, 

74.  That  she  had  exceeded  this  tariff  upon  many  occasions  ? — On  very  maay 
occasions. 

75.  That  she  had  progressively,  in  fact,  increased  this  tariff? — Yes. 

76.  Could  you  put  in  a  paper  showing  first  of  all  the  original  tariffs ;  and, 
secondly,  tbe  dates  at  which  those  tariffs  had  been  altered,  and  the  amounts  to 
which  they  had  been  altered ;  could  you  get  such  a  document  drawn  up  for  the 
Committee  ? — I  have  got  one  with  me,  but  that  is  an  analysis  of  the  different 
tarif]^;  and  if  you  wanted  to  verify  it,  of  course  you  would  have  to  have  recourse 
to  the  originals. 

77.  If  you  will  favour  the  Committee  with  the  analysis,  that  is  all  we  require? 
—  You  may  very  easily  have  all  the  tariffs  verified,  but  besides  the  legitimate 
one  of  1692,  there  is  only  one  which  has  been  published  oflScially ;  the  new  one  of 
1821 ;  I  believe  you  have  got  it  in  English. 

78.  ChairmanJ]  If  you  will  put  in  the  information  which  you  have  got  upoa 
your  own  authority,  it  will  be  for  us  to  judge  and  see  what  that  authority  is  worth  ; 
whether  it  be  official  or  whether  it  be  not,  we  wish  to  have  such  information  as 
you  have  got,  to  be  put  in  as  your  evidence  upon  your  authority? — I  cannot  part 
with  that  document,  because  it  belongs  to  the  archives  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  it  is  in  German,  but  if  you  get  some  20  or  30  examples  from  it,  that  will 
serve  your  purpose.    I  aoi  Labouring  imder  the  disadvantage  that  I  cannot  show 
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you  the  originals,  which  I  have  not  got  with  me,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is         Professor 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  Committee  wish,  they  can  be  verified.  C  F.  fVurm. 

79.  Where  do  you  get  that  document  from  ? — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  if        

the  Committee  should  wish  to  verify  any  circumstance,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Colonel       ^  ^^^  '*5^' 
Hodges,  or  any  one  whom  Colonel  Hodges  should  appoint,  would  have  every 
possible  facility  of  collating  them  or  of  having  them  collated ;  that  is  quite  clear. 

So.  Mr,  Ricardo.]  Was  not  there  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic  under  the  English 
flag,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Nicho!!^  as  part  of  the  aiTangement  made 
with  Denmark  for  the  cession  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ?—  In  what 
year? 

8:.  In  1715.  — I  have  not  any  means  <rf  saying  by  referring  to  my  notes  upon 
the  sulgect ;  it  is  stated  that  several  times  English  vessels  have  been  there,  but  1 
am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances* 

82,  Was  it  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  Denmark  that  England  should  declare 
war  against  Swedeai  ?--*I  do  not  think  it  is  amongst  those  separate  articles,  but 
seizing  two  provinces  is  oerttinly  taat&nioumt  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

83*  I  understand  you  to  say  that  wfaatev^^  rights  were  possessed  by  Swedea  in 
reference  to  a  toU  to  be  levied  «/t  Brunshausen,  were  ceded  to  England  at  the  peace 
with  Sweden  ? — Whatever  right  the  Idng  of  Sweden  had  legally  acquired  as  to  the 
Stade  dues,  was  legally  twmsrfSCTred  to  the  king  of  England. 

84.  Hiat  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  England ;  whether  in  his  capacity  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  or  King  of  Eingland,  is  a  moot  point  Was  it  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Eauland  or  to  tlie  Elector  of  Hsmover ;  what  is  the  expression  ? — ^The 
treaty  of  the  20th  November  1719  says,  in  the  third  article,  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  cedes  to  the  King  of  Gre«t  Britain  as  Elector  of  the  Brunswick  Luoeburgh, 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  on  the  saaie  footing  on  which  they  had  been 
ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  W^tphalia.     (O-  H.  7.) 

85.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  did  not  give  a  right  to  levy  the  tariff 
that  has  be^n  levied  by  Hanover  under  the  denomination  of  the  Stade  dues  ?-—■ 
It  did  not ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gave  Hanover,  at  all  events,  no  right  to  levy  any- 
thing more  than  what  had  been  settled  in  ]6d2. 

86.  The  tariff  that  has  been  levied  by  Hanover  is,  in  point  of  fact,  more  than 
K  le  is  authorised  to  levy  under  the  treaty  of  1692  V — Hanover  herself  denies  it 
30  little,  that  she  only  tries  to  prove  that  she  is  not  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  1692  ; 
indeed,  that  fact  has  never  been  questioned  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  dispute ;  there 
is  no  Hanoverian  writer  but  says  exactly  the  same  thing.  There  were,  however, 
a  great  many  modes  and  manners  of  eluding  the  stipulations  of  1692 ;  for 
instance,  where  a  package  is  described  in  the  old  tariff,  there  they  substitute 
another,  ^ow,  for  instance,  what  \^^s  there  called  a  "  chest,"  they  say  ''a small 
chest;"  and  then  again,  between  'Monne,"  and"tass,"  that  is,  a  tub,  the  one 
pays  more  than  the  other,  and  so  they  describe  it  in  that  way.  Again,  as  to  the 
language  in  which  you  declare,  for  instance,  if  you  declare  "  spielzeug,"  that  is^ 
toys  ,•  if  you  declare  that  in  German,  they  make  you  pay  much  less^  but  if  you 
say  **  toy,"  in  Engh^i,  you  pay  double  or  three  times  that;  if  you  say  "papier 
2um  schrieben,"  (paper  for  writing,)  you  pay  five  farthings,  and  if  jaa  say  "  writing 
paper,''  you  pay  7d.  Now,  999  people  will  say,  of  course,  "writing  paper,'* 
before  it  comes  into  one  roan's  head  to  say,  "  paper  for  writing."  I  ought  to 
state  that  these  are  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  tariff  used  to  be  eluded ; 
ever  since  the  new  tariff  of  1844  has  been  submitted  to,  there  was  no  longer  any 
motive  for  such  m^ois  of  raising  a  revenue. 

87.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  In  the  Treaty  of  1692  it  was  ^n  ad  valorefn  duty  1 —It 
was  an  ad  valorem ;  the  basis  of  it  was  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 

88.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  In  1692  that  was  the  ad  valorem  duty?— That  was  the  ad 
valorem  duty, 

89.  Therefore,  Hanover  has  no  right  to  levy  the  duty  in  any  other  way  than 
as  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? — No  doubt» 

yo.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  There  was  the  old  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  which  was 
that  the  duty  was  one-sixteenth  ? — That  is  the  main  thing ;  I  wish  that  the  tariff 
principle  may  be  inspected.  The  thing  is  this :  in  analysing  the  difterent  rates 
for  different  objects,  it  has  been  found  that  so  fsir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
prices  of  that  age,  the  basis  is  uniform,  I  may  say  one-sixteenth  per  cent. ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  tariff  there  is  an  article  that  all  those  goods  which  are  not 
specified,  as  it  were,  non •enumerated  articles,  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  old  rule  of 
one-sixteenth  per  cent.     Now  you  may  say  that  that  is  no  proof,  but  that  has 

0.81.  B  2         '  ^^^f^ry,r\n]p> 
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Professor         been  always  kept  in  view  ;  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  so  often  declared 
C.  F.  Wurm.      that  they  will  not  allow  their  servants  at  Stade  to  take  more  than  one-sixteentli 

per  cent,  in  those  cases,  and  that  they  will  adhere  to  the  tariff. 

8  June  1858.  gj^  Then  is  there  attached  to  the  treaty  of  1691  a  tariff,  enumerating  the  articles 

and  enumerating  the  dues  to  be  paid?— The  tariff  is  dated  1692,  but  the 
Hanoverians  object  to  it  ;  they  say  that  the  treaty  is  a  treaty,  and  that  is  of  1691 ; 
but  the  tariff,  or  as  it  was  called,  the  tax  article^  was  merely  one-sided,  merely 
given  by  the  territorial  lord ;  it  was  published,  but  that  they  have  never  bound 
themselves  to  it ;  that  is  the  Hanoverian  plea.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  into  it, 
I  shall  show  you  that  it  has  been  officially  published,  ami  that  the  whole  concern, 
the  treaty  and  the  tariff,  have  this  superscription :  "  The  rectified  Elbe  Tax." 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  tax  is  not  a  treaty,  but  they  would  not  have  called  the 
whole  concern  a  tax  if  they  had  not  considered  the  tax,  at  least  as  an  integral  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole. 

92.  Up  to  the  year  1692  the  old  rule  existed,  and  I  understand,  in  your  opinion, 
the  one-sixteenth  ad  valorem  duty  was  paid  on  all  articles  ?— Certainly. 

93.  By  the  treaty  of  1692  there  was  this  change  made,  that  there  was  then  a 
tariff  by  which  a  certain  fixed  duty  was  to  be  paid  upon  enumerated  articles 
which,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  looking  at  the  price  and  value  of  things  at  that 
time,  was  equivalent  to  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  and  there  was  a  further  article 
attached  to  the  treaty,  by  which  upon  all  unenumerated  articles  the  old  rule  was 
to  be  adhered  to,  that  of  one  sixteenth  per  cent. ;  is  that  so  ? — The  oldest  rule 
which  they  have,  and  of  which  1  have  a  copy,  contains  also  a  series  of  enumerated 
articles,  with  the  rate  which  is  to  be  paid,  and  there  is  also  a  clause  which  lays 
down  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  for  the  unenumerated  articles.  It  is  not  myself  who 
will  be  able  to  speak  least  of  all  authoritatively  on  the  prices  of  goods  in  that 
century,  but  that  work  has  been  done  by  men  fully  competent,  if  there  were  any 
to  do  so ;  some  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  of  our  city,  and  the  most 
intelligent  men,  who  would  spare  no  pains  to  ascertain  from  all  and  any  sources 
the  prices  of  things  at  that  time.  They  have  shown  that  this  is  the  characteristic, 
that  is,  that  which  pervades  the  whole ;  it  is  the  thought,  it  is  the  idea  which  was 

.  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.     I  think  that  that  work  has  been  done  by  very  good 
authority. 

94.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  there  never  was  at  any  time  a  fixed  rule, 
that  one-sixteenth  ad  valorem  should  be  paid ;  but  there  always  was  a  tariff  under 
which  a  certain  duty  was  levied  on  enumerated  articles  which,  as  far  as  research 
can  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  was  equivalent  to  one-sixteenth  ? — It  is  rather 
to  be  concluded,  that  at  no  time  did  the  tariff  amount  to  more  than  that ;  if  the 
tariff  of  1613  were  to  be  inspected,  I  think  it  would  enable  you  best  of  all  to  form 
your  own  judgment. 

gS'  Mr,  Ricardo.]  By  the  last  clause  of  that  treaty  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the 
merchants  are  not  satisfied  with  the  charge  made  upon  their  goods,  not  an  ad  valorem 
charge,  they  may  always  fall  back  upon  the  one-sixteenth  ad  valorem  at  their 
option  ? — 'I'hat  is  the  case  ;  the  whole  of  that  is  most  important ;  the  Hamburgh 
merchants  never  have  pretended  that  the  tariff  of  1692  should  remain ;  they  have 
pleaded  for  the  principle ;  they  have  always  said  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  interest  of  Hanover  may  be  prejudiced.  As  soon  as  you  revert  to  the  old 
impositions  there  are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  more  is  taken,  but  the  altered 
value  of  goods  makes  such  a  very  great  difference  that  our  merchants  have  never 
pretended  anything  more  than  that  they  want  a  revision  of  that  tariff;  they  want 
to  apply  it  to  the  prices  as  they  are,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  only  thing  that  one 
could  demand  of  Hanover. 

96.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  we  should  revert  to  the  tarifl' 
of  1692  if  we  abrogated  any  treaty  now  existing  ? — ^That  is  my  private  conviction, 
though  Hanover  no  doubt  will  deny  it. 

97.  You  say  that  Hanover  would  lose  if  you  were  to  revert  to  the  treaty  of 
1692? — In  some  cases  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question;  nobody  demands  the 
tariff' of  1692  ;  the  whole  tariff,  and  nothing  but  the  tariff;  but  when  that  was 
mentioned  it  was  always  implied  or  spoken  of  that  the  whole  thing  should  be 
revised,  and  that  by  common  consent.  First  of  all,  the  consent  of  the  Elbe- 
bordering  States  would  be  required  by  the  article  of  Vienna ;  but  the  tariff  ought 
to  be  adapted  both  to  the  principle  and  to  the  present  circumstances. 

98.  Then  all  parties  have  admitted  the  right  to  levy  the  toll  if  all  parties  have 
agi'eed  that  it  mijfht  be  revised  ;  you  say  they  have  agreed  to  have  some  revision  I 
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— Yes ;  they  have  admitted  the  right  to  levy  the  toll.     At  the  meeting  of  the       ^^p^^^^^ 
delegates  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States  in  1819  Hamburgh  and  Denmark  protested  H^urm. 

that  the  others  left  the  thing  in  suspense.     You  will,  perhaps,  give  me  another       g  j^^^  ^g  g 
opportunity  of  laying  before  you  a  distinct  history  of  those  transactions. 

99.  When  you  say  that  all  parties  have  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  revising  the 
duties,  you  do  not  admit  that  any  State  has  called  for  the  repeal  of  them  ? — All 
States  deny  the  right  of  Hanover  to  levy  tolls  in  the  manner  in  which  it  pleases 
her;  but  the  Brunshausen  toll  is  a  river  toll,  and  all  river  tolls  are  subject 
entirely  to  the  decisions  of  all  the  river-bordering  States ;  Hanover  has  no  right 
to  say  as  she  has  said  repeatedly,  that  the  Elbe-bordering  States  cannot  interfere 
with  her  toll ;  she  always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  competency  of  the  bordering 
States  to  look  into  this  business.  She  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  no  river 
toll,  but  that  it  was  a  maritime  toll ;  and  yet  she  herself  not  only  called  it  the 
Elbe  toll,  but  in  1786  when  somebody  or  other  had  said  it  was  properly  speaking 
a  maritime  toll,  she  said,  "  No,  this  is  the  Elbe  toll  ;*'  yet  she  denies  that ;  in  fact 
I  think  that  Hanover  has  done  herself  an  infinite  deal  of  damage,  and  prejudiced 
herself^  by  her  system  of  defence. 

100.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  Let  me  ask  you  whether  all  those  questions  were  not 
discussed  and  understood  to  have  been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  ? — The  Vienna  articles  are  of  course  the  result  of  discussions ; 
they  contain  nothing  about  the  Stade  duty,  but  there  is  upon  record,  and  I  think 
I  am  quoting  good  authority ;  what  the  Hanoverian  deputies  said  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  The  feet  was  stated  by  the  Austrian  delegate  at  a  meeting  in  1821  ; 
I  must  refer  to  it,  for  the  words  are  important ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  published 
reports  of  the  River  Navigation  Committee  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  are  incom- 
plete, and  I  think  most  probably  from  Lord  Clancarty's  despatches  alone,  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  light  upon  those  points  which  are  wanting, 

101.  Was  Lord  Clanearty  at  the  Congress? — Lord   Clancarty   was  the   one 
English  plenipotentiary  who  was  a  member  of  that  River  Navigation  Committee. 

102.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ? — Yes ;  Lord  Clancarty 
was  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  he  was  the  one  English  plenipotentiary  who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee ;  he  constantly  made  Kberal  amendments,  arid 
he  constantly  was  out-voted.  I  confess  that  this  surprised  me  very  much.  I  had 
never  heard  it ;  the  Austrian  delegate  speaks  of  the  competency  of  this  River 
Elbe  Navigation  Committee.  He  says  they  were  instructed  to  regulate  every- 
thing; to  regulate  by  common  consent  all  that  related  to  navigation.  The  Hano- 
verian plenipotentiaries,  he  says,  were  invited  to  the  12th  conference  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  order  to  give  a  declaration  respecting  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  the  Elbe;  that  is,  he  says,  if  the  Hanoverian  view  at  that  time 
had  been  this,  that  the  Stade  dues  were  maritime  dues ;  that  most  probably 
would  have  been  declared,  but  the  declaration  is  limited  to  the  following;  that  as 
to  Hanover  they  did  not  consider  themselves  authorised  to  consent  to  a  diminution 
of  the  passage  duty  at  Brunshausen ;  (Stade  is  so  far  away  from  the  river,  that 
Brunshausen  is  more  convenient) ;  they  say  they  are  not  authorised  to  consent  to 
any  diminution  of  the  revenue  which  might  result  from  an  alteration  of*  tariff,  and 
from  the  mode  of  collection  unless  for  the  one  and  the  other  a  just  indemnity 
shall  have  been  granted.  That,  I  think,  was  not  known  by  anybody  till  the  Austrian 
delegate  stated  it,  who  most  probably  had  it  as  part  of  his  instruction.  How  it 
was  that  so  diligent  and  intelligent  a  compiler  as  the  late  Kliiber,  did  not  insert 
in  it  his  protocols,  I  do  not  know.    I  suppose  he  did  not  know  it. 

103.  From  whence  did  you  derive  this?— From  the  original  protocols  of 
the  Elbe  Navigaiion  Committee  of  1819  to  1821.  I  derive  it  from  one  of  the 
authenticated  copies ;  every  one  who  was  party  to  that  treaty  got  an  authentic 
copy. 

104.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  I  understand  you,  that  that  which  is  quoted  in  this 
Committee  as  having  occurred  at  the  12th  meeting  of  the  conference,  does  not 
appear  in  the  published  protocols  of  that  meeting  ? — No,  but  they  are  unofficial ; 
I  have  repeatedly  looked  into  the  protocols.  Kliiber  is  not  a  man  to  leave  anything 
out,  but  I  can  find  no  allusion,  nor  can  others  to  whom  I  have  applied ;  it  greatly 
surprised  me. 

105.  It  does  not  appear  anywhere  officially,  that  there  was  any  such  declara- 
tion made  at  the  12th  meeting  of  the  conference,  but  it  is  referred  to  by  the 
Austrian  Commissioner  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  of  the  River  Navigation 
Commissioners  in  1821,  as  having  taken  place  in  1815?— Yes,  but  I  must  state 

o.bi.  B  3  ^hat  T 
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ProfesBor  that  Kliibers  collection  is  not  an  official  collection,  it  was  a  private  collection 
^«^^«      Qjjjy .   ^Q  ^^  likely  to  know  everything,  unless  there  was  an  intention  of  with- 

SZ        ~^       holding  it  from  him. 

»  June  1558-  106-7,  Mr.  likardo.]  The  108th  Artide  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  stipukteti 

that  the  navigation  of  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  shall  be  free  ? — ^Yes  ; 
but  a  oommentary  on  that  article  is  necessary  to  understand  it.  The  109th 
Article  is,  "  La  navigation  dans  tout  le  oours  des  rivieres  indiqu^es  dans  V  article 
pr^c^dent,  du  point  on'  chacune  d'elles  devient  navigable  jusq'k  sou  embouchure, 
sera  enticement  libre,  et  ne  pourra  sous  le  rapport  du  oommerce,  etre  interdite  k 
personne  ;  bien  entendu  que  Ton  se  conformeraaux  r^giemens  relatifis  a  la  police 
de  cette  navigation  ;  lesquels  seront  census  d*un  mani^re  uniforme  pour  tons,  et 
aussi  favorable  que  possible  au  commerce  de  toutes  les  nations."  Now  this,  for 
instance,  would  appear  to  apply  to  every  flag. 

108.  That  article  applies  to  all  rivers ;  1  understood  you  to  have  said  a  short 
time  ago,  that  the  pretext  upon  which  Hanover  refused  to  adhere  to  that  article 
was,  that  this  was  a  maritime  tax,  and  not  a  river  tax  ? — Certainly. 

109.  Were  they  able  to  maintain  that  position? — They  did  at  the  first 
and  second  meeting  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States  ;  the  first  from  1819  to  1821, 
and  the  second  in  1824;  they  did  adhere  to  that.  ITiere  was  a  protest,  in 
both  instances,  by  Denmark  and  by  Hamburg,  and  the  others  hinted  that 
they  had  never  understood  Stade  to  be  situate  on  the  sea ;  but  Hanover  did 
not  give  it  up.  At  tl>e  meeting  in  1842,  for  the  first  time,  Hanover  declared  itself 
ready  to  treat  upon  the  subject,  but  to  treat  not  with  the  Committee  as  such,  not 
with  the  delegates  in  their  collective  capacity  and  authority,  but  to  treat  with  the 
individual  States.  The  first  thing  was,  that  a  Committee  of  Mediation  was  them 
proposed^  privately  as  it  was  said ;  a  Committee  of  Mediation  between  Hanover  on 
the  one  side,  and  Hamburgh  and  Denmark  on  the  other*  The  mediators  were 
delegates  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  and  then  the  principles  of  the  new 
tariff  and  new  regulations  were  first  projected,  and  afterwarids  tte  thing  became 
a  treaty;  and  it  was  upon  that  occasion  that  Hamburgh  was  completdy  isolated  ; 
it  had  been  abandoned  by  all,  and  the  Hancibcir^  resistance,  I  cannot  say  was 
overcome,  but  the  Hamburgh  Fleflupotentiary  heard  it  said  from  all  sides,  that  it 
was  he,  and  be  alone,  who  impeded  the  conclusion  of  so  important  and  so 
desirable  a  work.  When  the  treaty  had  been  signed  it  had  to  be  laid  before 
the  civic  assembly,  and  three  times  they  rejected  it,  because  they  would  not  recog- 
nise the  right.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  dictum  of  an  exceptional  authority 
which  had  then  been  applied  to  for  the  second  time  since  the  existence  of  our 
present  constitution.  The  Senate  cast  lots  for  one  half  of  the  deputies,  and 
the  other  half  are  elected  by  the  civic  Assembly.  These  deputies  were  to  decide, 
and  irrevocably ;  and,  all  things  being  considered,  they  found  that  it  would  be  no 
use  to  withhold  their  ccmseni  any  longer,  and  so  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
Hamburgh  was  not  only  abandoned  by  all  the  other  States,  but  first  of  all ; 
and,  if  I  am  allowed  to  say  so,  it  was  the  decisive  thing:  England  had  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  completely  given  up  all  resistance.  In  1841,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  Lord  Palmerston,  immediately  before  going  out  of  office,  signed  a 
note,  which  contains  so  much  on  the  subject  of  the  one-sixteenth  per  cent,, 
and  enters  so  fully  into  those  saxne  materials  which  I  have  now  had  under  my 
bands,  that  I  must  confess  that  I  shall  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  most 
powerful  and  most  conclusive  argument  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  materials 
in  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Those  records  had  been  inspected 
by  Mr.  Ward.  Tl:at  note  was  a  plea  for  the  one-sixteenth  per  cent*,  and  a  plain 
denial  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  Hanover  to  exact  more.  It  was  published  in 
German  three  years  afterwards. 

1 1  o.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  note  with  you  ? — I  have  it  with  me ;  I  have  it 
in  English,  First  there  is  a  note  from  Count  Kielmansegge,  dated  June  7th, 
1841 ;  and  then  there  is  the  reply,  dated  the  Foreign  Office,  August  I2th,  1841. 
Mr.  Ward  must  have  tuken  veiy  great  care  in  that ;  it  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
matter,  which  has  to  be  waded  through  to  arrive  at  those  conclusions. 

111.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  What  book  is  it  to  which  you  were  referring;  is  it  an 
official  book  belonging  to  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  it  ? — 
It  belongs  to  ihe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  the  copies  are  not  authenticated. 

112.1  observe  that  those  are  copies  of  documents  which  have  been  sent  from 
Count  Kielmansegge  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  from  Lord  Palmerstoa  to  Count 
Kielmansegge  ?— Yes.  ^ 
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113.  From  whom  did  the  Chamber  oi  CiMaameree  obtain  those  doeuments? —  c.  F.  Wurm. 
I  do  Qol;  know*  

114.  You  eaBBot  state  where  tbej  came  from.? — N^ ;  I  am  Bot  eonnected  with  8  June  1858. 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  all ;  they  gf^e  me  this  doeuHii^t.    1  very  much 

regi*et  it  waa  not  autheaticaLsd. 

1 1 5«  Mr.  iS/eorr/o.]  You  do^  not  know  wheie  those  doeuiDeuts  came  from ; 
have  they  been  publi^ed  on.  the  Continent  I — They  ba^e  been  published  in  the 
^'  Cologne  GUusette"  in  German.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  fmd  them  there ;  it  may 
be  that  they  have  been  publish^  in  England. 

1 1 6.  Will  you  state  what  led  to  the  Treaty  of  1^4  ?— That  is  what  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of ;  but»  so  far  as  1  have  been  informed,  Mr.  MK^regor  was  no 
longer  at  Dresden.  I  have  heard  (it  must  have  been  a  secret  at  the  time)  that,  he 
was  said. to  be  instructed  to.  a^t  as  far  as  he  could  in  this  sen^e,  that  no  article  of 
the  ^tade  tariff  was  to  be  raised  on  any  consideration. 

1 1 7.  This  is  what  you  Itave  heard ;  you  have  no  authority  for  saying  this  ? — I 
cannot  quotae  any  autboriby. 

118.  What  impression  was  produced  in  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  1844?— 
Everybody  was  thunder-struok. 

119.  They  thought  it  an  impolitie  Treaty  for  England? — Yes^  there  was  an 
immense  diflbrence  between  the  Trea;^  and  that  note  of  Lord  Palmerstcm,  which 
had  the  g^atest  possible  publicity  in  Gaiman.^ ;  anything  in  tdie  '^  Cologna  G«iaette  " 
will  be  repeated  everywhere..  Nobody  said;  it  was  authentic,  but  nobody  denied 
it;  it  has  always^  been  conaidered  as  such.  And  thien^  three  years  afterward^ 
England  submitted  to  sign  the  Treaty  by  which  the  Stade  due&are  acknoM^ledged 
to  all  intents  and  purposes^  only  they  am  reduced  ia  some  articles,  e^eeially  oab 
English  manufaotuJseB.  I  bdieve.  one-third.  Bat  I  beg  Uy  say,  as  to*  the  mere 
Qommercial  partSy  I  would  rather  not  state  miylhing  cencerning.  tbam ;  because  yoa 
will  hai^  the  opportunity  of  examining,  those  who^ais  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  matter  than.  I  am. 

120.  But  peo|)le  were  astonished  that  tittft'Tveaty^  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  note  of  Lord  Pafaneiston  whish  yoa  hare  there,,  should  hme  been  coir- 
cluded  ? — Yes. 

121.  By  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of  1844,  it  is  stipulated  that  either  party  at 
the  expiration  of  10  years,  and  which  10  years  have  expired,  may  terminate  the 
Treaty  by  giving  one  year's  notice ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ^That  is  so. 

12  J.  What  would  be  th^  position  of  England  in  the  event  of  the  notice  being 
given ;  I  am  speaking  of  England  as  of  the  other  countries,  which  are  almost  all 
privileged  nations,  in  the  same  position  ;  what  would  be  the  position  of  England 
in  the  event  of  that  Treaty  being  terminated?— England  would  be  in  exactly  the 
same  position  in  which  the  other  not  privileged  nations  are  standing. 

123.  But  would  they  revert  to  the  tariff  that  was  levied  before  the  Treaty  of 
1844  ? — You  seethe  status  quo  would  return.  Now  about  the  status  quo,  there 
would-  be  two  different  opinions;  I  ha^e  no  doubt  that  the  Hanoverian  view  of  the 
case  would  be  this,  that  they  would  try  to  revert  to  the  tariff  of  1821  ;  which  is  a 
mere  one-sided  Royal  Edict  by  Hanover;  it  was  to  be  sure  laid  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Elbe  States,  but  only  at  the  11th  hour,  and  more 
than  that,  all  the  other  States  demanded  an  extradition,  or  rather  the  publica- 
tion of  the  tariflfs.  Hanover  declined  that  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  maritine  duty 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Elbe  Navigation  Committee,  or  rather  with  which 
the  Elbe  Navigation  Committee  had  not  to  interfere  with.  At  last,  Hanover 
said  that  she  would  lay  it  before  the  Committee,  but  would  do  it  for  their  notice 
merely  ;  they  were  not  to  say  whether  they  approved  of  it,  or  did  not  approve  of 
it ;  and  besides  that,  she  declared  herself  ready  to  lay  it  before  the  Committee  on 
this  supposition  only,  that  the  Committee,  before  they  had  seen  it,  were  to  declare 
themselves  content ;  to  declare  themselves  satisfied.  Of  course  there  was  a  pro- 
test against  declaring  one's  self  satisfied  with  what  one  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing ;  but  they  delayed  the  submission,  even  in  that  manner ;  they  delayed  it 
till  the  very  last  day,  till  the  very  last  hour,  literally  speaking. 

1 24.  Mr.  FitzgeraldJ]  From  whence  do  you  obtain  your  information  as  to  what 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  1821  ? — From  the  original  protocols,  they  are  in  the 
Records  of  the  Chamber  of  (Commerce. 

0.81.  B  4  125.  Mr. 
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C^F^^u^^  125.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  There  were  certain  privileges  given  to  English  goods  and 

^^^'       ships  under  the  treaty  of  1844 ;  that  is  to  say,  privileges  in  comparison  with  the 

~~  tariffs  levied  before  1844,  were  there  not  ? — Certainly,  with  regard  to  the  tariffs ; 

June  1858.       n^j  besides,  there  is  the  necessity  of  setting  down,  as  they  call  it  in  German,  the 

necessity  of  stopping  before  the  River  Schwinge  or  opposite  Brunshausen. 

1 26.  Have  not  these  same  concessions  been  granted  to  the  ships  and  goods  of 
other  countries  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  1844  r — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
treaty  with  me,  but,  to  my  recollection,  the  English  Treaty  was  certainly  concluded 
at  a  later  date  than  the  treaty  with  the  River  States.  The  German  Treaty  was 
first ;  and  then,  besides  that,  there  were  the  treaties  with  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.    That  of  Belgium  was,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  previous. 

127.  Do  you  know,  or  not  know,  whether  the  articles  granted  to  England 
under  the  Treaty  of  1844  have  been  subsequently  granted  to  the  vessels  and  goods 
of  nearly  all  other  nations  in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same  manner? — If  1 
recollect  rightly,  they  are  extended  in  much  the  same  manner  to  all  the  favoured 
nations,  and  there  is  an  official  publication  upon  the  subject.  I  have  got  with  me 
a  little  book  which  contains  it. 

1 28.  Has  that  been  done  without  treaties  r — No,  but  it  was  done  hy  publicandum, 
as  it  was  called,  emanating  merely  from  Hanover. 

1 29.  In  case  Hanover  wished  to  charge  the  higher  rate  of  duty  which  existed 
before  1844,  she  would  have  to  levy  that  same  duty  upon  all  the  other  countries 
also  ? — She  has  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  giving  the  boon  where  it  is  not 
asked,  and  of  favouring,  as  she  does,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  her,  her  subjects  at 
Harburg,  and  of  bestowing  a  favour  in  other  manner  than  by  treaty.  I  happen 
to  know  that  an  amendment  to  that  article  had  been  suggested  by  Hamburg. 
The  amendment  was  this,  that  they  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or  other- 
wise," because,  if  you  say  *^  by  treaty,"  then  it  is  only  with  foreign  nations ;  but 
Hanover  declared  at  the  time  she  could  not,  and  would  not,  give  up  that  right  to 
bestow  a  favour,  even  without  exacting  any  reciprocation ;  so  that  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  definitively,  but  my  impression  is  that  Hanover  would  be  entitled  to 
continue  to  others  a  favour  which  in  one  case  she  would  have  refused. 
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Veneris,  11*  die  Junii,  1858. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Lord  Aflhley. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Yilliers. 


W.  R.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


John  HargreaveSj  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

130.  Chairman^  WHAT  position  in  the  public  service  do  you  bold? — I  am    John  Hargreaves, 
private  secretary  to  Colonel  Hodges,  Her  Majesty's  Consul-general  at  Ham*            Esq. 
burgh.  

131.  In  that  capacity  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  ac-      11  June  1858. 
quainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  between  this  country  and 
Hamburgh  ? —  Yes. 

132.  Is  that  commerce  a  large  trade?— A  very  large  trade. 

133.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  arrived 
in  the  Port  of  Hamburgh  from  England  in  the  past  year? — ^About  2,000 
vessels. 

134.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  that  commerce  is  an  increasing  commerce 
or  not } — It  is  an  increasing  commerce. 

^35'  Mr.  Villiers.']  That  is  witliout  reference  to  their  destination,  when  you  say 
that  2,000  have  entered  the  port  of  Hamburgh  ? — I  mean  2,000  British  vessels 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Hamburgh. 

136.  They  go  on  further  to  the  north,  do  not  they? — No;  they  remain  at 
Hamburgh,  and  then  return. 

137.  Cfioimmn.']  Do  the^  vessels  generally  deposit  their  cargoes  at  Hamburgh 
to  be  forwarded  on  from  Hamburgh  to  other  places  ?— Yes. 

138.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  operation  of  the  Stade  dues  as  at 
present  levied  upon  commerce  ? — Yes. 

139.  Those  dues  are,  I  believe,  at  present  levied  under  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Hanover,  made  in  the  year  1844? — Yes. 

140.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
with  reference  to  the  levy  of  Stade  dues  upon  English  vessels  ? — In  1844,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Stade  toll  was  brought  under  the  revising  committee  of  the  Elbe- 
bordering  states ;  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  as  a  river  toll ; 
and  just  before  England  concluded  the  treaty  with  Hanover,  the  river-bordering 
states  made  the  convention  of  Dresden,  and  that  convention  of  Dresden  was 
embodied  in  the  treaty  with  England,  except  that  in  the  6th  article  England 
provided  that  several  articles  should  only  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tolls  agreed  upon 
at  Dresden. 

141.  What  were  the  tolls  that  were  levied  before  that  time  upon  British 
goods  ? — Hardly  anybody  at  that  time  knew  what  the  tolls  were ;  there  was  then 
hardly  any  public  tarifi*  known.  In  fact,  before  that  time  the  Stade  tolls  were 
in  such  a  state  that  you  could  hardly  say  to  what  they  amounted ;  they  were  very 
old  tolls,  and  some  of  the  denominations  that  are  used  in  commerce  now  were 
not  known  then  at  all,  and  therefore  the  Custom-house  officers  sometimes 
charged  what  they  liked. 

142.  Was  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  charges  the  only  ground  of  complaint 
that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time,  in  reference  to  the  injurious  operation  of 
the  Stade  tolls  upon  British  commerce  ? — No,  there  had  always  been  complaints 
against  the  injurious  operation  of  the  Stade  toll. 

143.  On  what  ground? — On  the  ground  of  detaining  vessels,  and  on  the 
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Jofm  Hargreaves,   grouud  of  a  charge  for  which  no  services  were  rendered  by  the  Hanoverian 
Esq.  Government. 

— 144.  At  whose  charge,  then,  is  the  pilotage  and  the  buoying  of  the  river,  and 

11  June  1858.  ^|jg  other  necessary  regulations  with  reference  to  the  port  of  Hamburgh? — ^They 
are  sustained  by  the  Hamburgh  Government  at  a  yearly  expense  of  about 
20,000/. 

145.  Then  are -we  to  understand  that  with  reference  to  the  Stade  tolls  no 
service  whatever  is  performed,  by  the  Hanoverian  Government? — No  service 
whatever. 

146.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  under  what  title  it  is  that  the  Hano- 
verian Government  claim  to  levy  those  tolls?— Under  the  old  grant  from  the 
Emperor,  in  the  year  1038. 

147.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Do  you  consider  that  those  tolk  hare  been  levied  ever 
since  that  time  ? — They  were  not.  levied  during  the  time  the  French  occupied 
Hamburgh. 

148.  You  mean  in  this  century  ?— In  this  century ;  but  it  is  a  contested  question 
whether  they  had  been  levied  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  century. 

149.  There  has  been  do  question  about  the  right  to  levy,  although  you  say 
they  have  complained  of  their  being  levied  without  any  service  to  commerce? — 
In  my  opinion,  they  liave  only  a  right  to  levy  accofding  to  the  treaty  of  1692. 

150.  Bat  since  that  tin^  the  right  has  not  been  disputed? — ^The  right  has 
been  disputed  always. 

151 .  As  being  illegal  r — ^As  being  illegal. 

152.  Chairman.]  You  speak  of  the  treaty  of  1692;  under  that  treaty  what 
dues  could  have  been  properly  levied  ? — One-sixteenth  per  cent. 

153.  Was  there  a  tariff  attached  ta  that  treaty  of  1692  ? — ^I'here  was  a  tariff 
attached  to  it. 

154.  Mr.  Bowyer.']  Who  w^e  the  parties  to  that  treaty? — Sweden  and 
Hamburgh. 

15.5.  Then  that  treaty  would  not  establish  the  legality  of  tolls  as  against  third 
parties  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does ;  it  was  stated  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  at 
that  time  was  possessor  of  the  Stade  toll,  that  he  would  never  levy  more  thau 
one-sixteenth  per  cent. 

156.  But  I  mean  that  even  to  the  extent  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  it  would 
not  establish  the  right  to  take  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  as  regards  persons  who 
were  not  parties  to  that  treaty  ? — No. 

157.  Chairman.]  But  equally  it  would  not  bind  the  Swedish  Government  to 
levy  no  more  than  one  sixteenth  per  cent,  against  those  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  treaty  ? — No. 

158.  Mr.  Bowyer.']  It  might  bind  the  Swedish  Government  as  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  Government  that  they  had  no  right  to  take  more 
than  one  sixteenth  per  cent. — Certainly. 

159.  Chaii^man.']  Was  a  tariff  attached  to  the  treaty  of  1692,  enumerating  the 
articles,  and  the  duty  which  should  be  charged  upon  them,  or  was  it  a  mere 
declaration  that  upon  all  articles  whatever  there  should  be  no  further  duty  levied 
than  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.  ? — It  appears  that  there  was 
a  tariff  drawn  up,  but  at  the  end  of  it  it  was  stated  that  if  the  merchant  did  not 
like  the  rates  charged,  he  could  pay  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 

1 60.  Then  it  w^as  left  to  the  option  of  the  merchant  either  to  pay  the  duty 
according  to  the  tarifl^  or,  if  he  chose,  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  one-sixteenth 
per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

161.  Mr,  Villiers.']  Was  that  the  arrangement  under  the  treaty  of  1691? — 
Yes. 

162.  And  that  remained  in  force  till  the  treaty  of  1844? — It  has  never  taken 
effect. 

163.  Chairman.']  For  how  long  were  the  duties  levied  according  to  that 
treaty  ? — I  believe  they  were  never  levied  according  to  that  treaty. 

164.  Mt.  Villiers.]  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  why  they  were  not? — 
Because  at  that  time  there  was  a  war  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark was  in  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Bremen,  where  Stade  is  situate,  and 
therefore  the  Swedes  could  not  levy  the  dues. 

165.  You  say  they  never  have  been  levied  according  to  that  tariff? — 
No;  because  afterwards  Denmark  got  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  sold  it  to 
Hanover- 
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1 66.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  levying  the  dues;  because  I  suppose    Jakn Hturgreavct, 
that  whoerer  had  the  duchy  claimed  the  right  to  levy  the  dues  ? — But  Hanover  ^* 
never  acknowledged  the  treaty ;  Hanover   has  always  said  it  is  not  a  legal        "T        ^ 
treat^r*                                                                                                                   1     une  i  5  • 

167.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  upon  what  ground  or  right  Hanover  ever 
levied  the  tdies  ? — They  were  levied  upon  very  old  rolls — what  they  call  toll 
tolls. 

16&.  According  to  custom? — Yes ;  what  they  used  to  call  observance. 

1 69.  I  suppose  that  was  according  to  some  rule  ?— That  I  do  not  know ;  and  I 
think  they  did  not  know  it  themselves. 

170.  What  did  they  actually  levy  upon  merchandise  before  the  treaty  of 
1844? — As  I  slated  before,  there  was  some  old  toll  roll,  and  they  levied  their 
does  according  to  that;  and  if  new  merchandise  came  in,  they  would  levy  them 
according  to  what  they  thought  was  the  denomination  of  those  new  articles. 

171.  If  this  treaty  were  set  aside  or  considered  to  be  expired  to-morrow,  should 
w^fall  back  upon  those  old  toll  rolls? — No;  the  Hanoverian-Government  would 
fall  back  upon  the  tariff  of  1844,  made  with  the  Elbe-bordering  states;  they 
never  can  fall  back  upon  any  other  tariff  now. 

172-  This  tariff,  which  has  been  made  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  has  been 
levied  ^ince  1844? — That  tariff  was  agreed  to  in  1844  by  the  Elbe-bordering 
states  amongst  themselves. 

1 73.  Was  not  that  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ?— It  was  by  virtue  of  the  Convention 
which  the  Elbe-bordering  states  concluded  amongst  themselves,  and  by  that 
convention  the  Stade  toll  was  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  to  be  a  river  toll. 

1 74.  But  did  not  the  treaty  provide  for  the  toll  which  was  to  be  levied  upon 
English  goods? — ^You  refer  to  the  treaty  with  England;  the  treaty  between 
Hanorer  and  England  £ei11s  back  upon  the  convention  concluded  in  the  same 
year  1844,  amongst  the  Elbe-bordering  states. 

175.  Mr.  FemoickJ]  That  was  before  ithe  date  of  the  treaty  between  Hanover 
and  England  ? — ^The  convention  of  Dresdeu  was  concluded  in  April, and  I  believe 
the  treaty  with  England  in  June. 

176.  Chairman.J  By  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Hanover,  we  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duties  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Elbe-bordering  states,  with 
the  exception  that  upon  certain  goods  of  British  manufacture  we  are  entitled  to 
pay  one-third  less ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes ;  but  the  Elbe-bordering  states  pay  just 
the  same  xmm  Snglkh  goods  now  as  we  do;  so  does  German  or  Prussian 
produce  in  British,  German,  Prussian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  or  Belgian  vessels ; 
and  United  States  produce,  if  imported  in  those  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  Meadcan  produce,  if  in  vessels  from  Mexico,  or  in  those  other 
states.  Danish,  Belgian,  and  Hamburgh  goods  conveyed  in  Danish  or  Hamburgh 
vessels,  pay  the  same  reduced  rate  of  dues  according  to  the  treaty  of  1844  with 
England. 

177.  Mr.  FiUiBrt.]  What  do  Hanoverian  vessels  pay? — They  pay  just  tho 
same. 

178.  Is  it  not  alleged  that  they  are  exempted  ? — That  is  a  mistake. 

1 79.  Gkairmsn.']  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  as  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, British  commerce  has  no  advantage  whatever  over  the  commerce  of  any  of 
the  Eibe-bordering states^ — No. 

.1^.  None  whatever  ? — Certainly  not. 

181.  Sir  James  Ofiabam.']  Has  it  any  disadvantages  ? — No. 

iBs.  As  compared  with  Hanoverian  vessels  ? — No. 

185.  Chairwum.]  In  saying  that  Hanoverian  vessels  are  not  exempted,  are 
ymi  speaking  of  Hanoverian  vessels  that  discharge  at  Hambui^h  ?^«^Yes  ;  since 
1850,  by  a  decree  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  by  which  cargoes  discharged 
at  Harburg  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  Stade  tx)ll,  the  whole  nature 
of  the  Stade  toll  has  been  changed  ;  formerly  it  was  a  tax  levied  upon  goods  in 
vessels  which  traded  with  the  Eabe  ;  now  it  is  a  tax  upon  vesseb  which  do  not 
discharge  their  goods  at  Harburg. 

184.  Harburg,  I  understand,  is  a  Hanoverian  port? — Yes. 
i  85.  Vessels  discharging  at  Harburg  are  free  n*om  the  payment  of  Stade  tolls  ? 
—Yes. 

186.  Of  all  nations  ? — Of  all  nations, 

187.  Hien  British  commerce  is  not  at  any  disadvantage,  and  does  not  pay 
any  higher  rate  of  duty  when  the  cargo  is  discharged  at  Harbui^? — No. 
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John  HargnaveSf       1 88.  That  is  an  advantage  given  to  the  town  of  Harbarg,  and  not  to  the 
HsqC  commerce  of  any  particular  country? — ^It  is  an  advantage  given  to  the  town  or 

to  the  port  of  Harburg. 

11  June  1858.  189,  It  is  not  an  advantage  given  to  Hanoverian  vessels  over  other  vessels? 

— No. 

190.  It  applies  to  all  vessels  whatever? — ^It  applies  to  all  vessels  whatever. 

191.  Mr.  VilUers.']  Do  yon  mean  by  that  to  say  that  the  duties  are  levied 
upon  vessels  not  going  into  the  Elbe,  or  vessels  not  going  to  Harburg? — I  said, 
that  formerly  the  Stade  toll  was  a  tax  levied  upon  all  vessels  going  to  the  Elbe  ; 
now,  since  Harburg  has  been  exempted,  I  consider  it  a  tax  levied  upon  vessels 
which  do  not  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Harburg ;  that  is  the  nature  of  the  toll 
now. 

192.  Sir  James  Graham*^  All  vessels  bound  to  Hamburgh  pay  an  equal  duty 
at  Stade  ? — ^Yes. 

1 93.  Hanoverian  vessels  included  r — Yes. 

1 94.  And  all  vessels  going  to  Harbui^  are  exempt  from  paying  any  duty  ?^» 
Yes* 

1 95.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Does  that  apply  to  Hamburgh  vessels ;  do  they  pay  the 
Stade  toll  ? — Hamburgh  vessels  alone  have  no  privilege  ;  it  is  the  Hamburgh 
citizens ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cargo  belonging  to  Hamburgh  citizens  on  board  a 
Hamburgh  vessel  is  exempt  from  paying  toll. 

196.  Is  it  a  toll  upon  the  cargo^  and  not  upon  ships? — It  is  a  toll  upon 
cargo  and  not  upon  ships. 

197.  And  cargoes  belonging  to  Hamburgh  citizens  are  exempt  from  such 
toll  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  are  on  board  Hamburgh  vessels. 

198.  So  that  there  is  an  exemption  in  favour  of  Haqiburgh  citizens? — ^You 
cannot  call  it  an  exemption ;  it  is  an  old  privilege  which  was  granted  by  one  of 
the  Emperors. 

1 99.  Chaif^an.']  Have  you  got  the  tariff  there  according  to  the  present  duty 
charged  ? — I  have  got  it  with  me. 

200.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  If  ihey  are  goods  belonging  to  a  Hamburgh  citizen, 
but  carried  in  a  British  ship,  they  would  then  pay  the  toll  ? — ^Yes. 

201.  Chair manJ]  You  said  that  the  amount  of  the  toll  was  not  the  only  ob- 
jection which  had  been  taken  to  the  payment  of  it,  but  also  the  delay  which  was 
caused  by  its  collection  ?— Yes. 

202.  Will  you  state  whether  any  alteration  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
method  of  collecting  the  toll  ? — ^The  detention  is  not  so  much  now  as  formeriy, 
but  that  is  not  according  to  treaty.  When  the  convention  was  concluded 
in  1844,  a  great  many  alterations  were  certainly  made,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  complaint  was  done  away  with ;  but  still  it  was  found  that  the  treaty  would 
not  work  at  all,  and  therefore  the  Hamburgh  shipbrokers  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  toll  for  each  vessel  addressed  to  them ;  they  guaranteed  to  the 
Hanoverian  Government  that  they  will  pay  the  toll,  and  therefore  all  detention 
is  done  away  with,  because  the  Government  have  the  Hamburgh  shipbrokers 
to  rely  upon. 

203.  Then  there  is  at  present  no  detention  at  Brunshausen  at  all  ?-^There  is 
a  detention. 

204.  What  is  the  detention  ? — They  have  to  send  the  ship's  papers  on  shore* 

205.  Mr.  ViUiers.']  But  that  is  all,  is  it  not,  that  somebody  goes  on  shore 
with  the  papers  ? — Somebody  goes  on  shore  with  the  papers,  and  must  come 
back  with  a  paper,  allowing  the  vessel  to  proceed  ;  how  long  they  are  detained 
there  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  should  say  that  steamers  are  not  detained 
80  long  as  colliers  are.  If  the  Committee  want  to  know  anything  about  that, 
they  ought  to  call  a  collier  captain  before  them ;  if  I  had  known  that  I  should 
be  examined,  I  would  have  gone  down  and  made  inquiry,  but  I  cannot  state 
hpw  long  vessels  are  detained. 

206.  Chairman^  Is  the  inspection  of  the  ship's  papers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  goods,  at  the  present  time  made  a  serious  matter  of  complaint  ? 
— It  is  not  made  so  serious  a  matter  of  complaint  now  as  it  used  to  be,  but  I 
must  remind  the  Committee  that  this  arrangement  between  the  Hamburgh  ship- 
brokers  and  the  Hanoverian  Government  is  not  by  treaty ;  therefore  it  can  be 
done  away  with  any  day. 

207.  Mr.  ViUiers.']  But  it  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  detention  of  the  ship 
that  that  arrangement  has  been  made  ? — Certainly. 
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308.  Sir  James  Grahu^n,']  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  force  ? —    John  Hargreaws^ 
I  should  think  for  about  the  last  ten  years*  Esq. 

200.  Mr.  Grogan.']  It  is  practically  this,  that  the  shipbroker  who  resides  in  I        ~ 

Hamburgh^  undertakes  to  see  the  duty  paid  to  the  Hanoverian  Government  upon      **      *  ^^ 
the  goods  in  the  ship  consigned  to  him  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  Hanoverian  toll-office 
in  Hamburgh. 

210.  Consequently,  the  Hamburgh  shipbroker  merely  receives  the  paper 
from  the  Hanoverian  toll-house  and  sends  the  amount  of  the  charge  on  the  ship 
to  the  Hanoverian  tolUhouse  ;  that  is  the  arrangement,  is  it  not  r-r-No ;  all  the 
ship's  papers  are  taken  away  at  Stade  and  sent  to  the  Hanover  toll-office  at 
Hamburgh ;  and  then  the  shipbroker  has  to  send  in  a  second  list,  stating  all 
the  articles  of  which  the  cargo  consists  ;  and  then  he  will  get  a  certificate  from 
the  toll-office  in  Hamburgh ;  then,  the  ship  can  begin  unloading  after  he  has 
given  his  guarantee — that  is  understood  between  them. 

211.  Chairman.']  You  say  the  shipbroker  hands  in  a  list  of  the  articles  com- 
posing the  cargo? — Yes. 

212.  Do  the  toll-officers,  as  a  general  rule,  take  any  steps  by  search  or  other- 
wise  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  that  list  of  the  cargo  ? — They  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  accuracy  of  the  cargo  by  other  means.  According  to  the  treaty, 
the  Hamburgh  Custom-house  authorities  communicate  their  lists,  so  that  the 
officers  can  compare  one  with  the  other. 

213.  Is  that  according  to  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Hanover  in 
1844,  or  according  to  the  convention  of  which  you  have  spoken  among  the 
river-bordering  States  ? — According  to  the  convention  among  the  river-bordering 
States. 

214.  And  then,  according  to  the  comparison  of  those  two  lists,  it  is  that  the 
toll-officers  receive  the  duty,  and  see  that  there  is  no  fraud  committed  ? — ^The 
toll  officers  have  also  the  right  of  search,  but  1  have  never  known  an  instance 
in  which  that  right  has  been  exercised; 

216.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Do  I  correctly  understand  you,  that  originally, 
under  the  treaty  of  1844,  between  Hanover  and  England,  English  vessels  had 
some  preference,  and  paid  a  somewhat  lower  duty  ? — 1  think  they  never  had  ;  it 
was  the  impression  that  they  had. , 

216.  But  whatever  has  been  the  impression,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  now  an  equal 
duty  levied  upon  all  shipping,  except  Hamburgh  bottoms? — No,  it  is  not  so ; 
for  instance,  French  manufactured  goods  would  pay  the  full  dues ;  but  then  no 
French  manufactured  goods  come  to  Hamburgh  by  sea,  they  are  sent  by  railway. 
Those  preferences  granted  to  England  look  uncommonly  well  on  paper,  but  are 
worth  little  in  practice. 

217.  But  all  shipping  coming  to  Hamburgh,  except  Hamburgh  bottoms,  pay 
an  equal  duty  at  Stade  ? — Yes. 

218.  Mr.  Grogan.]  If  the  treaty  of  1844  were  abrogated  between  England 
and  Hanover  to-morrow,  the  position  of  English  commerce  would  not  be  affected 
thereby  ? — It  would  be  affected  so  far,  that  it  would  have  to  pay  the  full  dues 
again. 

219.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  at  this  moment  England  pays  the  same 
dues  as  the  river-bordering  States?— Yes,  but  that  would  be  done  away  with  ;  that 
is  according  to  the  treaty  with  England,  not  according  to  the  convention  between 
the  river-bordering  States. 

220.  Sir  James  Graham.]  England,  according  to  the  treaty,  is  virtually  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  river-bordering  States? — Yes. 

221.  And  has  the  same  advantages  as  if  she  were  a  river-bordering  State? 
-^Yes. 

222.  If  the  treaty  between  Hanover  and  England  were  abrogated,  it  would  be 
open  to  Hanover  to  levy  an  indiscriminate  duty  as  against  England,  compared 
with  the  river-bordering  States ;  is  that  so  ? — If  the  treaty  with  England  were 
renounced,  then  the  English  manufactured  goods  which  pay  now  only  two-thirds 
of  the  toll,  would  pay  the  full  toll,  and  the  Elbe-bordering  States  importing  those 
goods  in  their  vessels  would  just  pay  the  same ;  they  would  then  also  pay  the 
full  dues. 

223.  They  would  pay  the  same  as  they  now  do? — No,  they  would  pay  the 
full  dues,  because  this  exemption  which  England  procured  to  be  made,  was  after- 
wards conceded  to  the  Elbe-bordering  States. 
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Jolm  Hargreave$,       224.  Mr.  GroganJ]  Is  the  position  of  things  this,  that  by  the  'convention  with 
IS^.  the  Elbe-bordering  States  a  certain  rate  of  duty  was  arranged  and  agreed  upon? 

11    une  i»58.         225.  And  subsequently  to  that,  a  treaty  was  made  with  England,  which  gave 
to  England  a  preference  of  one-third?— Yes. 

226.  And  subsequently  to  that  treaty,  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  placed 
all  the  Elbe-borderijig  States  upcm  precisely  the  fianne  footing  as  the  English  com- 
m.erce  ? — Yes. 

227.  Consequeotly,  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  would  merely  amount  to  the 
raising  of  the  tolls  upon  everything  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  should  remark  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  think  that  the  whole  value  of  this  exemption  in  paying  only  two- 
thirds  toll  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2,000  /. 

228.  Chairman!]  Is  there  not  an  article  in  the  convention  between  the  river- 
bordering  States,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  the  dues  payable  by  the  river- 
bordering  States  shall  never,  after  they  have  once  been  reduced,  be  increased 
again  without  the  consent  of  all  the  river-bordering  States  ? — Yes ;  they  cannot 
be  increased  beyond  the  tariff  of  1844. 

229.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  which  you, have  just 
made  to  the  Committee,  that  if  the  treaty  between  England  and  Hanover  were 
put  an  end  to,  by  which  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  paying 
one-third  duty  less,  all  the  river-bordering  States  would  also  be  deprived  ot  the 
satne  advantage ;  would  not  that  be  tantamount  to  an  increase  of  duty  affecting 
the  river- bordering  States  without  the  consent  of  all  the  river-bordering  States? 
— ^It  would  not ;  because  the  Dresden  CSonvention  does  not  say  one  word  in  the 
tariff  agreed  to  of  the  concession  made  to  England  ;  that  was  a  voluntary  con- 
cession made  to  the  bordering  States  afterwards ;  the  Dresden  tariff  does  not 
say  anything  about  exemptions  given  to  England. 

230.  Then  the  concession  by  which  the  river-bordering  States  have  theisarae 
advantage  as  the  English  of  paying  one-third  less,  is  a  voluntary  concession  on 
the  pafft  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  convention 
with  the  rivear-bordering  States? — Exactly* 

231.  Then  if  that  be  so,  why  should  not  the  Hanoverian  Government  con- 
tinue that  concession  to  the  river-bordering  States,  although  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  treaty  we  should  lose  tlie  advantage  of  it? — According  to  the  convention 
of  1844,  Hanover  cannot  give  any  preference  to  any  other  nation.  You  must 
always  consider  that  this  convention  is  not  the  treaty  with  England. 

232.  In  wla»t  is  provided;  is  it  provided  in  the  convention  between  the 
river-bordering  States  ? — Yes. 

233.  Then  the  very  fact  that  Hanover  did  give  the  advantage  to  England  of 
one-third  was  a  breach  of  tliat  conventicm  ? — It  was  to  3ome  extent ;  decidedly 
it  was. 

234.  Mr.  Villiers.]  They  claimed  it,  did  not  they;  they  would  have  a  right 
to  claim  it  ? — Hanover  gave  it  them  afterwards. 

235.  But  they  claimed  it  ? — I  do  not  know  if  they  claimed  it,  but  it  was  given 
to  them  at  once.  The  Committee  will  perceive  the  anomalous  state  of  the  toll; 
the  Hanoverians  call  it  a  river  toll ;  they  make  a  convention  with  the  river- 
bordering  States,  in  which  they  say,  we  can  alter  nothing  in  the  tariff,  except 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  river-bordering  States.  And  then  all  at  once 
they  turn  round  and  make  treaties  with  the  maritime  powers,  and  alter  tbe 
tery  convention. 

236.  Chairman.]  Then  am  I  to  understand  you  that  that  convention  with  tha 
river-bordering  States  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  only  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  duties  as  affecting  the  river-bordering  States,  but  also  that  Hanover 
was  obliged  not  to  make  any  alteration  as  affecting  any  other  States  whatever? — 
The  convention  provides  that  nothing  can  be  altered  in  the  convention,  exoept 
with  the  consent  of  the  river-bordering  States ;  therefore,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Committee  the  curious  position  this  toll  is  in ;  Hanover  makes  a  convention,, 
by  which  she  has  no  right  to  make  any  alteration  without  the  consent  of  the 
river-bordering  States. 

237.  Do  you  mean  an  alteration  as  affecting  general  commerce,  or  only  an 
alteration  m  affecting  the  river-bordering  States? — She  has  no  rights  so  &r  as 
the  Stade  toll  is  concerned,  to  make  any  alteration,  unless  she  does  so  by  treaty 
with  foreign  powers  with  the  consent  ot  the  EiLbe-bordaring  states. 
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238.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Can  yem  produce  a  copy  of  that  rivei-*bordering 
States  conventioD  ? — It  is  attached  V&  the  treaty  with  England^ 

239.  Are  the  duties  ad  valorem  ? — No,  they  are  not  ad  valorem^  ^hey  are 
charged  by  weight* 

240.  Then  are  all  duties  levied  by  weight,  and  none  ad  valorem  I — One  is 
ad  valorem^  that  is  bullion. 

241*  That  is  the  exception  ? — ^Tliat  is  the  exception. 

242<  C/ioirman.]  You  say  that  under  the  treaty,  English  manufactured  goods 
imported  in  Eogli^  bottoms,  pay  one^third  less  than  if  they  were  imported  in 
other  bottoms  ? — Yes* 

243.  Is  it  wecessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  stipulation,  that  any 
certificate  of  origin  should  be  produced  ? — YeSy  I  can  produce  a  copy  of  one  of 
those  papers  (producing  the  same). 

2:.t4.  Is  this  a  ship's  paper? — ^Yes;  they  mrust  hand  that  in  to  prove  that  the 
good&  are  of  English  manufaeture.     {The  Paper  was  delivered  in^) 

245.  Mr.  Viiliers.l  Those  papers  are  not  questioned,  they  are  always  acxsepted 
aar  a  matter  of  form,  are  they  not  ?-— Those  papers  prove  that  the  goods  are  what 
they  are  purported  to  be. 

246.  What  they  are  purported  to  be,  but  there  is  never  any  inquiry  in  order 
to  verify  them  ? — They  are  signed  by  the  English  Custom-house  officer;  there 
is  an  official  seal  upon  them. 

247.  Chairman.]  Where  are  these  produced ;  are  they  produced  at  Bruns- 
haosen.  or  are  they  produced  only  at  the  toll-office  in  Hanover?-^ All  the  ships' 
papers  are  giren  to  the  toll-officer  at  Brunshausen,  and  he  sends  them  up  to 
Hanover. 

248.  Are  they  forwarded  from  Brunshausen  to  the  Elbe  toll-office,  or  is  the 
master  obliged  to  produce  second  copies? — ^The  broker  must  hand  in  a  second 
list. 

249.  But  the  cocket  is  the  docuuient  showing  that  llie  different  articles  are 
British  goods,  coming  under  the  exemption  of  paying  one-tbird  less  ? — Yes. 

250.  Then  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that  vessels  trading  to  Hamburgh  have 
to  produce  a  set  of  papers  at  Brun^ausen,,  and  have  also  to  produce  a  similar 
set  of  papers  for  the  use  of  the  tolUoffice  at  Hamburgh  ? — Yes. 

251.  They  also  have  to  produce,  I  suppose,  a  second  manifest  of  the  cargo? 
— Yes. 

252.  In  what  form  is  that  manifest  drawn  up :.  does  it  specify  the  goocb  under 
different  heads  and  weights? — Yes. 

^53'  Is  there  any  disadvantage  to  which  British  vessels  are  subject  from  that 
way  of  specifying  the  weights  of  the  different  articles  of  the  cargo? — Yes; 
there  is  a  disadvantage  to  British  commerce;  because  tije  English  weight  is 
10  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  French  or  ZoUverein  weight,  and  in  consequence  of 
that,  Elnglish  goods  in  fact  pay  10  per  cent,  more  toll  than  all  other  goods. 

254.  The  English  manifest  shows  so  many  pounds,  and  upon  that  number  of 
pounds  the  same  duty  is  paid,  but  the  pound  itself  being  less  than  the  French 
.pound,  more  is  paid  upon  the  whole  cargo  than  there  ought  to  be  ? — ^Yes. 

255.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Have  you  any  return  of  what  is  annually  paid  on  the 
average  for  Stade  dues  by  England? — ^Yes. 

250.  An  official  return  of  it  ? — No ;  it  is  not  an  official  account  of  it  from  the 
Hanoverian  Government ;  but  there  are  statements  in  Hamburgh,  which  I  believe 
are  correct. 

257-  What  is  the  amount  which  is  annually  paid  ? — About  20,000  /. 

258.  Paid  on  English  goods  or  English  commerce? — ^Yes. 

259.  I  think  there  is  no  charge  upon  the  vessel,  is  there  ?— TTiere  is  no  charge 
upon  the  vessel. 

260.  Chairman.']  Can  you  say  what,  on  the  average,  it  is  that  the  British  ftag 
pays  on  100  tons,  as  compared  with  what  other  flags  pay,  in  cimsequence  of  this 
dineraace  of  weight? — I  find  tha£  the  British  flag  pays  about  4/.  2^.  2d.  upon 
100  British  ton& 

261.  Is  that  on  all  articles^  except  coals  and  bullion? — No;  this  is  the 
average  of  all  articles,  if  we  take  the  general  cargoes. 

262.  Do  you  except  out  of  that  average  bullion,  or  is  it  included  in  that  ? — 
No ;  I  was  asfced  if  it  was  an  €id  valorem  duty,  and  I  said  all  the  rates  were 
charged  by  weight  except  bullion,  which  is  charged  one^s^xteentb  per  cent. 

263.  Are  coab  included  in  that  avetHge  ? — Yes. 
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John  Hargrea9es,       264.  Is  there  an  exceptional  toll  paid  upon  coals  ? — ^There  is  a  toll  paid  by 
Esq.  weight  on  coals ;  but  it  amounts  to  nearly  2|  per  cent 

265.  What  do  you  say  is  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  tolls  upon  other  goods  ? 

11  June  1858.      — I  should  say  the  average  of  toll  is  about  a  quarter  per  cent. 

266.  About  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  other  goods,  and  about  2i  per  cent,  upon 
coals  ? — Upon  coals,  it  amounts  to  2}  per  cent. 

267.  Mr.  Femvick.]  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  ? — Upon  the 
prime  cost  of  the  coals  in  Newcastle ;  the  average  amount  of  Stade  toil  on  all 
articles  taken  together  would  be  about  a  quarter  per  cent. ;  but  upon  coals  alone, 
taking  that  single  article,  it  would  amount  to  2  J  per  cent,  or  24  per  cent. 

268.  Sir  James  Graham.']  That  is  on  account  of  their  bulk  and  weight  ? — 
Yes. 

269.  Mr.  Villiers.']  That  is  according  to  the  English  weight ;  but  if  it  was 
measured  according  to  the  weight  of  the  Zollverein  weight,  less  would  have 
to  be  paid  upon  the  whole  amount? — Yes;  it  would  be  10  per  cent,  less  upon 
2i  per  cent. 

270.  Have  not  the  British  exporters  complained  of  that  difference  in  the  weight? 
— Of  course  they  have. 

271.  What  reply  has  been  given  to  that  complaint? — No  reply  can  be  given 
to  it,  because,  according  to  the  treaty,  the  Hanoverian  Government  has  a  right  to 
levy  that  toll. 

272.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  according  to  a  particular  rate  that  they  imposed 
the  toll ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  English  weight  being  less  than  that  of 
the  Zollverein,  we  pay  more  than  we  ought  to  pay? — It  is  because  it  happens 
that  our  pound  is  lighter  ;  the  tariff  says  so  much  per  pound. 

273.  A  pound  of  a  certain  weight? — No ;  it  does  not  say  a  certain  weight ;  it 
always  takes  the  weight  of  the  port  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped. 

274.  Mr.  JBawyer.l  Why  do  the  English  captains  use  the  English  weight 
instead  of  using  the  Zollvereign  weight  ? — Because  they  must  take  the  weight  of 
the  country  from  which  they  come« 

275.  Is  there  anything  in  the  treaty  compelling  them  to  do  so  ?— Certainly. 

276.  Are  there  express  words  in  the  treaty  obliging  them  to  take  the  weight 
of  the  port  from  which  they  come  ?— 5fes  ;  otherwise  they  might  adopt  a  still 
heavier  weight. 

277.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Are  there  any  fees  payable  upon  delivering  those  papers: — 
No ;  there  are  some  expenses  by  the  treaty  which  are  to  be  paid  tor  going  on 
shore^  and  coming  back  with  the  certificate  that  they  can  proceed. 

278.  When  you  stated  20,000/.  a  year,  did  not  that  cover  those  expenses? — 
No  ;  but  those  expenses  are  very  small. 

279.  The  loss  of  time  is  too  small  to  be  considered,  I  presume  ? — As  to  the 
loss  of  time,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  about  that,  because  I  cannot  judge 
of  it.  I  might  state  at  the  same  time  a  matter  which  is  another  curious  instance. 
The  treaty  mentions  that  a  guard-ship  is  to  be  at  Brunshausen ;  the  guard^hip 
is  no  longer  there,  they  have  now  a  little  battery. 

280.  What  was  the  guard-ship  to  be  there  for  ? — To  protect,  I  believe,  the 
toll-house ;  but  that  guard-ship  has  been  removed ;  it  appears  that  it  cost  them 
too  much  money  ;  and  since  that  guard-ship  has  been  removed,  those  petty 
charges  are  rather  higher  than  they  were  before:  what  they  call  the  petty 
charges  are  named  in  the  treaty. 

281.  Mr.  BowyerJ]  What  treaty  do  you  mean? — ^The  treaty  of  1844.  The 
convention  is  embodied  in  this  treaty.  According  to  the  English  treaty  the 
Stade  toll  is  levied  on  British  vessels,  on  British  cargoes. 

282.  Sir  James  Graham.]  kte  sailing  vessels  compelled  to  drop  their  anchors  ? 
— Certainly;  they  must  send  somebody  on  shore;  they  must  send  a  boat  on 
shore^  and  in  rough  weather  they  would  be  obliged  to  drop  anchor. 

283.  Chairman.']  With  reference  to  the  heavy  duty  on  coal,  is  there  not  a 
s:^parate  article  attached  to  Article  2  of  the  Convention  with  reference  to  coal ; 
by  the  convention  it  is  arranged^  is  it  not,  that  if  the  duty  on  any  article  shall 
exceed  three-eighths  per  cent.,  then  the  toll  shall  be  reduced  ?— Yes,  it  is : 
**  Separate  Article  C  to  Article  2  of  the  Convention  and  to  the  Tariff"  says 
that  if  the  goods  exceed  three-^'ghtl^  per  cent,  the  dues  shall  be  lowered; 
but  it  is  said  further,  "  From  the  above  arrangement  are  excepted  the  articles  of 
coals,  coffee,  beverages,  rice,  and  ground  rice,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
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tariflf  under  the  heading  of  tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  and  manufactured  tobacco,    Jokn  Hargreaxes, 
tea,  sugar,  train  oil,  skins  and  hides,  niaterials  for  spinning,  spun  filaments  and            £^- 
woven  manufectures/'  

284.  Then  upon  all  those  articles  enumerated,  the  provision  that  if  the  duty      *^  J"»«  »^5^- 
exceeds  three-eighths  per  cent,  it  shall  be  reduced,  does  not  apply  ? — No. 

285.  Mr.  Bowyer.']  Are  ships  obliged  to  pay  anything  on  dropping  anchor  at 
Brunshausen  ? —  fhey  have  merely  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  boat  taking  the  papers  on 
shore  that  is  attached  to  the  treaty. 

286.  But  there  is  no  payment  on  dropping  anchor,  is  there? — No. 

287.  Sir  James  Granam.']  Is  there  any  sea  toll  levied  lower  down  than  Bruns* 
hausen  ? — No. 

288.  Then  the  sole  toll  upon  a  vessel  coming  into  the  Elbe  from  the  sea  is 
the  toll  levied  at  Brunshausen  ? — Yes,  that  is  on  the  lower  Elbe  ;  we  have  very 
heavy  tolls  on  the  upper  Elbe. 

289.  That  is  above  Hamburgh  ? — Yes. 

290.  But  between  Hamburgh  and  the  sea  this  is  the  sole  toll  levied  ? — Be- 
tween Hamburgh  and  the  sea  this  is  the  sole  toll. 

291.  Mr.  ViUiersJ]  Is  there  any  other  inconvenience  or  expense  to  which 
British  commerce  is  exposed,  but  those  which  you  have  stated? — No. 

292.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Is  there  any  inconvenience  or  expense  incurred  by 
British  shipping  that  is  not  incurred  by  all  other  shipping  entering  the  Elbe 
bound  to  Hamburgh,  except  only  Hamburgh  bottoms  ? — No. 

293.  Mr.  Gro^fanJ]  That  exception  as  to  the  charge  on  coal  applies  to  all  the 
river-bordering  states  as  well  as  to  England  ?^— Yes,  but  the  river-bordering 
states  import  no  coaL 

294.  Are  there  any  coals  brought  from  Belgium  ? — None  whatever. 

295.  The  only  coals  imported  are  English  coals? — Only  English  coals. 

296.  And  it  is  no  matter  in  what  ships  the  coals  may  come,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  higher  duty  ? — ^Yes^ 

297.  Mr.  FenwicL]  They  pay  2)  percent,  upon  their  value,  while  other  goods 
pay  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  per  cent.  ? — ^They  do  not  pay  2i  per  cent.,  they 
pay  by  weight,  but  the  charge  amounts  to  so  much. 

298.  But  let  us  take  the  value;  I  understand  that  the  Static  tolls  upon  coals 
amount  to  2|  per  cent,  upon  their  value  at  the  place  of  exportation  ?-— Yes. 

299.  And  do  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  upon  other  goods  it  is  only 
one  quarter  per  cent,  upon  their  value  ? — Yes. 

300.  Coals^  in  other  words,  paying  something  like  ten  times  the  toll  on  their 
value  compared  with  other  goods  r — Yes. 

301.  Sir  James  Graham.]  That  is  on  account  of  their  weight  and  bulk? — 
That  is  on  account  of  their  weight  and  bulk. 

302.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  old  toll  was  one-six- 
teenth per  cent,  upon  the  value  ?— Yes. 

303.  Except  upon  certain  enumerated  articles  in  the  tariff? — Yes. 

304.  But  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  where  the  merchant  objected  to  the 
amount  of  the  toll,  he  might  go  back  to  what  was  called  the  old  rule,  and  have 
his  goods  pay  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  upon  their  value  ? — Yes. 

305.  When  has  England,  either  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  assented  to  the 
payment  of  2}  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  coal  ? — By  the  treaty  of  1844. 

306.  I  think  that  that  treaty  contains  a  provision  for  its  abrc^tion  by  giving 
notice  ? — ^Yes. 

307.  Suppose  that  notice  were  given,  the  admission  by  the  English  of  the 
payment  of  2|  per  cent,  would  cease,  and  the  state  of  things  would  revert  then 
to  "what  it  was  before,  namely,  one-sixteaith  per  cent.,  is  not  that  so  ?— No,  I 
have  stated  before  that  this  contested  tariff  of  1692  was  never  levied,  it  never 
came  into  operation. 

308.  Was  it  not  the  case,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  convention  of  Dresden, 
or  of  the  rtver-bordering  States,  in  April  1844,  there  was  a  reference  to  the  old 
rule  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  upon  me  average? — No,  it  was  upon  paper,  but 
the  Hanoverian  government  never  acknowledged  that  tariff. 

309.  We  have  it,  I  think,  already  in  evidence  that  brfore  1692  the  old  rule  of 
o<le-8ixteenth  per  cent,  existed  ? — It  might  have  b.^en  so,  but  it  was  never  acted 
upon;  it  was  for  the  first  time  in  1821  or  1822  that  Hanover  ever  produced  a 
tariff. 

310.  In  18S1  or  1832  ?-~I  believe  so. 
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Johm  Hawgreaveij       311,  Mr.  Grogan.l  Can  you  hand  in  a  copy  of  that  tariff  of  1821  or  1822?— 
^**  No,  I  have  not  got  one* 

312.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  England  was  no  party  to 

11  June  larf.      th^  cooTention  of  1844  ?.-No. 

313.  Is  the  Committee  to  undeutand  that  England  has  erer  admitted  the 
right  of  tlie  Hanoverian  Govenunent  to  levy  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  upon 
coak  r — By  the  treaty  of  1844  we  have. 

314.  Suppose  that  treaty  were  got  rid  of,  of  course  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  admission  of  the  right  to  charge  2i  per  cent.  ?  —Certainly  not, 

315.  Mr.  GroganJ]  Can  you  say  what  was  the  chacrge  upon  coah  previous  to 
that  treaty  ?— I  do  not  know,  but  1  should  think  it  was  quite  as  much. 

316.  How  many  ships  laden  with  coal  come  to  Hamburgh  in  a  year  ?— -About 
§00. 

3 1 7.  What  is  the  general  consumption  of  the  town  for  firing  ? — it  is  not  akme 
the  consumption  of  the  town,  it  comprises  all  those  coals  which  go  further  up. 

31 8.  Hut  about  what  is  the  consumption  of  the  town  ?—  I  do  not  know. 

319.  Is  coal  or  wood  generally  used  for  fiiel  in  Hamburgh.^ — Coal  is  prin- 
cipally used. 

320.  Is  the  trade  increasing  in  Harburg  ? — It  is. 

321.  Is  the  number  of  ships  going  to  that  port  laden  with  coal  annually 
increasing  ? — Yes. 

322.  Then  if  those  coal  vessels  go  to  Harburg,  they  are  free  from  this  2  J 
per  cent.  ? — ^Yes. 

323.  Does  the  principal  part  of  the  coal  going  to  Hamburgh,  go  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

324.  Mr.  ViUicrs.']  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  that  those  dues  raised  the 
price  of  goods  ? — Yes. 

325.  Do  you  think  that  the  goods  would  fall  in  price,  or  that  more  goods 
would  be  introduced,  and  the  consumption  would  be  greater,  if  those  charges 
were  removed  and  those  tolls  ceased? — Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  a 
great  many  goods  which  were  formerly  sent  by  Hamburgh,  are  now  sent  to 
Stettin,  and  are  forwarded  by  that  route  to  the  interior  of  Germany. 

326.  Do  you  mean  that  ttntt  is  done  because  the  Sound  dues  are  removed,  or 
because  tlte  Stade  dues  are  paid  ? — If  the  Stade  toll,  and  other  tolls  an  the  Upper 
Elbe  were  removed,  they  certaonly  would  go  tn  Ham^Mirgb. 

327.  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?• — Yes. 

328.  A  tittle  MOuM  depend  upon  their  destioation,  would  it  not? — Yes;  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  those  goods  which  are  intended  for  Stettin  would  be  sent 
by  Hamburgh,  but  I  meao  that  a  great  many  goods  which  ought  to  be  sent  their 
natural  course,  which  would  be  by  Hamburg,  are  now^  since  the  abolition  of 
the  Sound  dues,  sent  by  Stettin. 

329.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  Stade  dues  were  removed,  they  would  return  to 
their  natural  course,  namely,  to  Hamburgh  ?—  Yes. 

330.  Sir  James  GrahamJ]  Are  Newcastle  coals  of  the  same  quality,  dearer  or 
cheaper  in  Hamburgh  than  they  were  in  1844?— I  cannot  say;  I  do  not  knaw 
what  the  price  was  in  1844,  that  would  depend  upon  the  price  of  coal  in  New* 
eastle,  and  not  upon  the  Stade  toll. 

331.  But  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fieict ;  arc  they  dearer 
or  cheaper? — I  believe  they  are  dearer  in  gaKral  than  they  were  in  1844. 

332.  Mr.  Grogan.']  You  have  stated  that  the  tolls  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  above  Hambargh  are  very  considerable  ?-*-Yes. 

333.  Would  the  total  abolition  of  the  Stade  tolls  liberefore  turn  the  course  of  com* 
merce,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  back  again  to  Hamburgh,  if  the  goods  were  going  in- 
land?— It  would  to  some  extent;  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  trade;  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  if  those  upper  dues  were  also  done  away  with. 

334.  But  would  the  abolition  of  the  stade  toll  be  suflSeient  lo  connterrail 
the  dues  charged  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — To  some  extent  it 
would. 

2S5.  Sir  James  Graham.']  If  Great  Britain  were  disposed  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  Stade  dues,  would  the  river-bordering  states  join,  and  contribute 
to  the  purchase  of  that  exemption  ? — I  believe  that  Hanover  would  be  very  glad 
if  such  a  proposal  were  made. 

336.  She  would  have  to  receive,  but  I  want  to  know  as  to  those  who  would 
have  to  pay.     If  we  were  to  pay  in  part,  would  there  prohaUy  be  a  contribution 
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fitom  Hamburgh  and  the  riirer-bordering  states  towards  purchasing  the  exemp-    Mkf^  Hmrgreaveh 
thnt — Haaibui^h  would  certainly  pay;  the  other  slates  pay  hardly  anything  to  Eiq. 

the  dues  ;  I  find  that  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  toll  is  paid  by  England  ;  then       - — 

there  is  the  Brazils  with  9  per  cent,  the  Netherlands  with  6  per  cent.,  France     11  June  1858. 
Q  per  cent,  the  United  States  3  per  c^it.,  and  then  the  proportions  paid  by  other 
States  go  down  to  12  per  cent,  and  1   per  cent.,  and  under  1  per  cent. 

337.  Then  the  Hamburgh  consumers  have  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  the 
articles  con«iUBied  in  consequence  of  those  tolls? — {t  is  not  always  the  consume]? 
who  pays  it;  it  is  as  often  the  producer  who  sells  the  goods ;  take  this  very  instance 
with  respect  to  eoals  ;  if  German  coals  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  EngUsh 
co&k  covld^  we  will  say  one  Iwlf  per  cent.,  then  tlie  consumer  would  buy  German 
coals,  and  the  English  producer  would  lose  the  trade,  unless  he  lowered  his  price. 

338*  P^  ^bey  consume  German  coal  in  Hamburgh  ;  does  it  come  in  compe- 
tition with  Eaglisb  coal  ^ — I  do  not  think  it  does  in  Hamburgh  ;  but  I  under*- 
stand  that  it  comes  in  competition  at  Magdeburg,  where  a  good  many  manu« 
&etories  are* 

359.  In  feet,  the  remission  of  the  Stade  dues  would  operate  upon  those  heavy 
docs  above  Hamburgh,  would  it  not;  if  the  Stade  dues  were  abolished  iu  any 
way  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  that  remission  would  operate  upon  those  dues 
levied  in  the  river  aboTe  Hamburgh,  would  it  not?— No;  they  would  remain 
just  the  same. 

340.  They  would  remain  unchanged  ? — They  would  remain  unclianged. 

341.  Then  noae  but  the  vessels  entering  the  Elbe  and  going  to  Hamburgh 
and  .paying  those  dues  would  be  a£Pected ;  no  other  native  wouhl  have  an  interest 
in  the  remission  ;  Hamburgh  itself  would  not,  according  to  your  evidence  r — 
Yes ;  because  Hamburgh  is  a  maritime  state,  and  has  sea*going  vessels. 

342.  But  Hamburgh  bottoms  have  an  exception  in  their  favour  now  ? — That 
amounts  to  very  little,  because  the  cargoes  must  belong  to  Hamburgh  citizens. 
The  Slade  toll  interferes  with  the  carrying  trade ;  cargoes  were  formerly  imported 
direct  from  the  Brazils  ^  that  is,  to  some  extent,  done  away  with  ;  they  are  now  also 
imported  from.otlier  places.  For  instance,  a  great  many  cargoes  from  the  Brazils 
go  for  orders  to  Cowes  ;  from  there  they  are  sent  to  Hamburgh  ;  but  then  tliey 
nave  to  pay  the  tolL  This  Hanaiburgh  privilege,  in  fact,  amounts,  I  believe,  as 
I  stated  before,,  to*  four  per  cent,  on  the  total  receipts  of  the  Stade  toll. 

343.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  What  proportion  of  the  whole  does  Hamburgh  pay,  be- 
cause we  understand  them  to  be  exempt  if  the  cargo  belongs  to  a  Hamburgh 
citizen,  and  is  in  a  Hamburgh  vessel,  it  is  confined  to  that,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

344.  la  there  any  other  cargo  belonging  to  Hamburgh  or  destined  to  Ham- 
burgh, which  pays  those  dues  ? — All  other  cargoes  do. 

345.  Will  you  state  how  much  that  amounts  10  ? — It  would  amount  to  about 
19  per  cent. 

346.  It  is  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  Hamburgh  is  next  largest  to  Great  Britain  ? 
— ^Tlie  next  largest  to  Great  Britain  is  Hamburgh. 

347.  Sir  J'amcs  Graham.']  Great  Britain  is  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ? — You 
must  divide  that ;  you  must  take  the  cargoes  and  take  the  flags,  and  then  it 
amounts  to  about  60  per  cent. 

348.  Mr.  Fentoick.']  You  think  that  Hamburgh  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  her 
proportion  ? — I  think  so. 

349.  ChmrmanJ]  I  want  you  to  explain  more  clearly  the  foundation  of  the 
opinion  wiiich  you  expressed,  that,  if  we  put  an  end  by  notice  to  the  treaty  of 
1844,  we  should  hW  back  upon  the  status  quo^  and  be  ealied  upon  to  pay  the 
<)]ie8  that  were  payaible  between  1821  and  1844 ;  and,  also,  I  understood  yoa 
tO' say*  that  the  filbe^berdering  States  would  be  put  into  the  same  position.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  our  putting  an  end  to  the  treaty  between  our- 
selves and  Hanover  would  equally  put  an  end  to  the  convention  which  was  made: 
between  the  Blbe^-bordering  States ;  because  that  I  cannot  understand  at  the 
raeseat  moment } — I  was  misunderstood ;  I  said  that  if  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Hanover  were  renounced,  then  English  goods  would  have  to  pay. 
the  tariff  agreed  to  at  Dresden  in  1844,  and  those  articles  which  pay  only  two- 
thdrdii  of  the  dues  would  pay  the  fuU  dues. 

350.  Under  what  stipulation  in  the  convention  do  you  think  that  that  state* 
a£  things  would  arise? — You  mean  under  the  treaty  ? 

35K  No;  the  treaty  would  be  put  an  end  t^— Yes. 

•.81.  D  2  352.  You 
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John  Hargreavci,       353.  You  Say  that  then  EngliBh  commerce  woald  be  in  the  position  that    it 
^*  would  pay,  as  I  understand  you  now,  not  the  dues  which  English  vessels  would 

:  have  been  called  upon  to  pay,  under  the  declaration  made  by  Hanover  in  1821, 

11  Jane  1858.  ^^^  which  was  in  force  up  to  1844,  but  would  pay  the  dues  which  the  river- 
bordering  States  pay  under  the  convention  i — Yes  ;  because  the  Convention  of 
Dresden  has  settled  the  question. 

353.  Will  you  point  out  to  me  what  article  there  is  in  the  Convention  of 
Dresden  which,  in  your  opinipn^  involves  that? — The  first  article  says:  ^^The 
arrangements  with  respect  to  the  Brunshausen  toll  are  recorded  in  the  regula- 
tions hereunto  annexed,  which  regulations  will  come  into  force  on  the  Ist  of 
October  1844,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  the  common  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting States." 

354.  Then  in  your  opinion  that  article  applies  not  only  to  the  ships  of  the 
Elbe-bordering  States,  and  the  cargoes  imported  in  those  ships^  but  to  all  ships 
whatever  passing  up  the  Elbe  ?—  Most  decidedly. 

355-  S\v  James  Graham.]  Are  vessels  allowed  to  break  bulk  at  Hamburgh 
before  the  tojl  is  paid  ? — ^According  to  the  arrangement  with  the  shipbrokers 
they  may,  because  the  Government  take  the  guarantee  of  the  shipbrokers ;  but 
by  the  tieaty  they  are  not. 

356.  In  point  of  practice  do  they  break  bulk  before  the  toll  is  paid?— Practi- 
cally they  do. 

357.  Mr.  Villiers.'}  There  is  some  person  who  guarantees  the  payment — the 
consignee  r — Yes ;  the  Hamburgh  shipbroker  in  Hamburgh.  It  is  the  custom  that 
every  ship  is  addressed  to  what  is  called  a  broker  there. 

358.  Sir  James  Graham.]  The  cargo  being  consigned  to  a  broker,  the  ship 
may  break  bulk,  in  point  of  fact,  immediately  upon  its  arrival? — Yes. 

359.  Mr.  VilUers.]  There  is  no  duty  on  leaving  the  Elbe,  is  there? — No;  but 
they  get  what  they  call  a  return  ticket 

360.  What  does  that  mean  ?— They  get  a  return  ticket,  which  they  have  to 
deliver  at  Brunshausen,  uhich  shows  that  they  have  paid  the  toll.  On  leaving 
the  port  they  get  a  ticket  at  the  port  of  Hamburgh,  which  they  have  to  deliver 
at  Brunshauseu. 

361.  Can  you  state  the  amount  which  the  Hanoverian  Government  collect  in 
this  way  altogether  ?— About  86,000/.,  or  I  should  say  about  40,000/. ;  because  I 
only  know  the  amount  of  goods  which  have  exclusively  been  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh ;  whereas  there  is  another  port  at  Altona,  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount 
there.  I  should  say  it  is  about  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  Hamburgh  receipts 
are,  taking  it  altogether.  But  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  never  published 
their  amounts  ;  they  keep  that  very  secret. 

362.  If  the  English  Government  were  to  redeem  those  duties  by  a  payment 
to  Hanover,  and  we  should  enter  the  Elbe  free^  that  would  give  us  an  advantage, 
would  it  not,  in  carrying  goods? — Yes. 

363.  And  it  would  almost  compel  other  States,  would  it  not,  to  come  in  ? — Yes. 

364.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Are  there  any  Hanoverian  Custom-house  officers 
at  Hamburgh? — Yes. 

365.  Do  they  hinder  the  unloading  of  vessels  with  reference  to  payment  or 
the  non-production  of  tlie  ship's  papers? — No  such  cases  have  been  known  in 
later  years  since  there  has  been  an  agitation  of  this  question ;  the  Custom-house 
officers  have  been  very  liberal,  and  have  left  things  alone. 

366.  The  Hamburgh  ship  brokers  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  delay  the 
unloading  of  cargoes,  do  not  they  ? — No,  I  have  never  known  of  such  instances. 

367.  Then  any  statement  such  as  this,  that  the  Hamburgh  ship  brokers  have 
the  ship's  papers  detained,  whenever  press  of  business  prevents  their  clearing 
the  vessels  so  rapidly  as  the  masters  desire,  you  think  is  not  well  founded  ? — I  have 
seen  that  statement,  and  1  think  it  is  not  well  founded ;  it  is  a  mistaken  notion 
altogether, 

368.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  you  say  the  Hanoverian  Custom-house 
officers  at  Hamburgh  are  not  the  persons  who  cause  detention  of  the  vessels  ? — 
No^  I  have  never  known  an  instance. 

369.  Mr.  Grogan.]  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trade  at  Harburg  ? — Yes. 

370.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  with  reference  to  foreign  trade  at 
Harburg  over  that  at  Hamburgh,  beyond  the  non-payment  of  toll  ? — No. 

371.  Have  they  the  same  facilities  as  to  quays  and  wharfs  at  Harburg  as  at 
Hamburgh  ? — They  have  not  to  ^^bertain  extent,  because  the  branch  of  the  Elbe 
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which  leads  up  to  Harburg  is  very  shallow,  and  most  of  the  vessels  cannot  get  up   John  Hargrmvcs, 
there  with  a  full  load,  and  therefore  they  have  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo  in            Esq. 
the  open  river.  

372.  That,  of  course,  entails  expense  of  lighterage  ? — ^I  should  say  so.  "  ^""^  '^5*. 

373.  Does  the  expense  of  lighterage,  such  as  you  have  described,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  non-payment  of  toll  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know. 

374.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  toll  paid  upon  the  return  of  vessels  from  Ham- 
burgh to  the  sea  ? — No, 

375.  In  no  case  r — In  no  case. 

376.  What  is  the  meaning  of  taking  a  return  toll  ticket,  of  which  I  observe 
you  spoke  ? — Formerly  ihey  were  obliged  to  give  the  return  ticket  to  the  guard- 
ship  ;  now  they  deliver  it  to  the  toll-house  at  Brunshausen ;  it  is  a  receipt 
lowing  that  you  have  paid  the  toll,  otherwise  they  will  not  allow  you  to 
pass. 

377.  Then  it  is  merely  a  receipt  for  the  toll  paid  at  Hamburgh  ?— That  is  all. 

378.  Were  there  any  other  tolls  before  the  convention  of  1844  that  ^  ere  levied 
Ht  Brunshausen  r — Yes ;  I  believe  there  were  some  other  tolls,  but  they  are  done 
away  with. 

379.  Those  are  all  done  away  with  ? — All  done  away  with. 

380.  Mr.  Viltiers.']  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  service  whatever 
rendered  by  the  Hanoverian  Government  in  return  for  the  toll  ?— Nothing 
whatever. 

381.  Nothing  done  to  facilitate  the  navigation;  no  security  offered  r — Nothing 
at  all. 

382.  Chairman.']  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  by  what  instrument,  whether 
by  convention,  or  declaration,  or  what  it  was«  that  Hanover  gave  to  the  Elbe 
bordering  states  the  same  privileges  that  we  obtained  under  the  treaty  of  1844  ? 
—It  was  by  what  they  call  a  Government  decree ;  I  have  not  got  that  document 
with  me. 

383.  In  your  opinion,  if  we  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  1844  between  our- 
selves and  the  Hanoverian  Government,  that  advantage  would  equally  cease  to 
be  en  joyed  by  the  Elbe-bordering  States  ?—  Certainly,  on  British  manufiaictured 
goods. 

384.  Sir  James  Graham.']  You  say  that  Hanover  has  done  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  River  Elbe  ? — I  state  so. 

385.  Are  there  not  some  large  works  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  which 
protect  the  country,  and  secure  the  navigability  of  the  river? — There  are  no 
large  works ;  there  are  works  that  secure  the  country,  but  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  navigation. 

386.  Have  they  not  the  effect  of  preventing  the  inundation  of  that  country, 
and  thereby  preserving  the  depth  of  the  channel? — No;  the  fact  is  the  navigable 
channel  is  not  at  all  on  the  Hanoverian  side ;  it  is  on  the  Danish  side. 

387.  Then  any  statement  ^at  Hanoverian  works  on  the  left  bank  practically 
keep  the  navigable  channel  deep,  is  an  erroneous  statement  ? — It  is. 

388.  Chairmaff.]  Are  tliere  any  port  or  harbour  dues  payable  at  Hamburgh  ? 
—Yes. 

389.  By  all  vessels  equally  ?— By  all  vessels  equally. 

390.  Can  you  state  what  they  amount  to  per  annum? — I  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee before  that  the  Hamburgh  Government  spend  about  20,000  /.  a  year  for 
keeping  up  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  harbour  dues  amount  to 
about  7^000  /.  a  year ;  but  I  may  state  at  the  same  time,  that  vessels  going  up  to 
Harburg,  having  all  the  advantage  of  this  navigable  channel,  do  not  pay  a 
sixpence,  because  they  do  not  come  to  Hamburgh. 

391.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Have  the  works  at  Harburg  had  an  advantageous 
effect  upon  the  channel ? — No;  the  works  at  Harburg  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Elbe,  because  it  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

392.  Have  they  had  no  indirect  effect  upon  the  channel  to  Hamburgh  ? — No, 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  Elbe  goes  up  from  Cuxhaven  as  far  as  Hamburgh, 
and  all  the  buoys  and  lighthouses,  and  so  on,  are  sustained  by  Hamburgh  ;  and 
about  two  miles  before  you  c(»ne  to  Hamburgh,  there  is  a  branch  which  leads 
up  to  Harburg. 

393.  Mr.  Grogan.]  Then  is  it  for  the  lights  and  buoys  that  the  expenses  which 
you  spoke  of,  amounting  to  20,000  /.  a  year,  are  incurred  ? — Yes. 
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John  Hatgream,       394-  Is  there  anything  dse  in  the  way  of  deepening  the  channel,  and  dredging 
K^»  and  60  on  ?  --  There  is  dredging  included  in  the  snm. 

■■ 395.  At  Brunshausea  are  there  any  police  to  keep  order  on  the  water  anaoog, 

1 1  Jup«  i85»-.     the  vessels  ?— No. 

:ig&.  None  whatever  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  police  ;  they 
have  a  battery  there  ;  but  they  have  no  gaard&hip  there  now  ;   that  has  left* 

397.  Can  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  any  number  of  vessels 
be  at  any  time  at  anchor  under  the  battery  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

398.  Sir  James  Graham.']   Does  that  battery  command  the  channel  ?— Yes. 

399.  Can  it  force  any  vessel  to  bring  to? — Decidedly. 

400.  Mr.  Groffan.]  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  toll,  not  fbar  tha 
purpose  of  enforcing  order  among  the  ships  ? — No. 

401.  Sir  James  Uraham.]  Then  Hanover  does  command  the  navigable  chaimdl 
of  the  Ellie  up  to  Hamburgh  ? — Certainly,  near  Brunshausen. 

402.  Lord  Ashley.]  How  long  is  a  ve^el  detained  at  Brunshausen  ?— I  cannot 
say  that 

403.  Chairman.]  Will  you  point  out  to  me  in  the  convention  any  artick 
whatever  on  which  you  ground  your  opinion,  that  if  we  put  an  end  to  the  trtsaty 
of  1844,  the  Elbe-bordering  States  will  cease  to  pay  what  they  now  do  under 
the  declaration  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  made  after  our  cooqlusion  of  the 
treaty  ?—  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  understand  your  meaning 

404.  At  present  England  has  the  privilege  of  paying  one- third  less  for  British 
j^ds  that  go  to  Hamburgh  in  British  bottoms  ? — ^Yes. 

405.  You  say,  by  a  declaration  afterwards  made  by  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment,  the  Elbe-boixlering  States  equally  have  the  right  of  paying  one-third  less 
upon  the  importation  of  British  manu&ctured  goods  in  bottoms  belonging  to  the 
Elbe-bordering  States  ? — ^Yes. 

406.  I  understand  you  to  say  ttet  if  we  put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  we  shall  losd 
that  advantage ;  but  equally  the  Elbe-bordering  Stales  will  lose  the  advantage 
secured  to  them  by  the  declaration  of  the  Hanoverian  Government  ? — Yes. 

407.  1  want  you  to  point  out  what  there  is  in  the  convention  upon  which  yoa 
found  that  opinion?— I  cannot  point  it  out  in  the  convention^  because  the  con* 
vention  cannot  speak  upon  a  subject  which  had  not  happened  when  the  convene 
tion  was  made. 

408.  But  it  might  contain  words  or  stipulations  which  would  be  applicable  to 
such  a  state  of  things  ? — But  it  does  not  contain  such  words. 

409.  Then  upon  what  do  you  found  your  opinion ?*-As  soon  as  the  English 
treaty  is  done  away  with,  upon  which  the  decree  that  I  am  talking  of  is  founded* 
it  is  natural  that  the  decree  also  loses  its  power.  If  the  decree  says,  Because  wo 
have  granted  to  England  so  and  so,  we  grant  you  the  same ;  tl^n  if  jou  with- 
draw the  first,  certainly  the  other  is  also  withdrawn. 

410.  I  understand  tliat  you  have  not  got  that  declaration  here,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  refer  to  the  exact  words  ?— I  have  not  the  d^Iaration  with  nae,  but  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  to  that  effect. 

41 1.  Then  you  assume  that  the  declaration  of  the  Hanoverian  Giovemment  is 
in  that  form ;  that  it,  in  fact,  conveys  the  privilege  to  the  Elbe  bordering 
states  contingent  upon  tlie  continuance  of  the  same  privilege  to  BngUsh  vessels  ? 
—I  think  it  is  contingent ;  but  I  shall  refer  to  the  decree. 

412.  Mr.  Bowyer.]  Does  the  decree  say  that  the  Elbe^bordering  States  shall 
have  that  privilege  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the  English  enjoy  the  sane 
privilege  ?— I  cannot  state  the  exact  words,  b^use  1  have  not  seen  that  decsee 
for  some  time. 

413.  Is  it  to  that  effect? — I  will  refer  to  it,  and  let  the  Committee  know. 

414.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Can  you  obtain  for  the  Committee  from  Hamburgh 
a  copy  of  tliat  decree? — I  dare  say  I  could  procure  it  here. 

415.  Then  will  you  at  the  next  meeting  lay  a  copy  of  the  decree  before  us  ? — ► 
I  will  try  to  do  so. 

416.  Mr.  Bofvyer,]  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  the  reason  alleged 
for  a  law,  or  the  reason  recited  in  a  law,  has  ceased^  that  therefore  the  law  neees-* 
sarily  becomes  of  no  force  ? — If  a  thing  is  granted  to  a  principal,  aiid  afterwards 
granted  to  another  contingently  upon  that,  then  if  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
principal,  in  my  opinion  it  is  also  withdrawn  from  the  (rther. 

417.  ChairmanT]  Am  I  to  understaud  you  to  say,  that  if  the  treaty  with 
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Englsnd  were  put  «n  end  to,  there  would  be  no  power  in  Hanover  voluntarily  on  Mta  Haf^/eff9es^ 
her  own  part  to  remit  any  part  of  her  rights  in  reference  to  the  Stude  dues  ia            Biq. 
tfitronrof  the  Blbe-borderiag  States?— I  duok  she  would  have  no  right  to  do  so.  " 

418.  What  would  prevent  her?— She  would  not  make  any  alteration ;  why     "*»«»«  »^58-: 
Bhouldshe? 

419.  I  do  not  Hsk  you  thift,  bat  could  she  if  she  pleased  ?^She  might 
to-morrow  make  a  treaty  with  another  power* 

410.  If  that  be  so,  tf  she  would  have  the  right  of  voluntarily  remitting  any 
part  of  hcT  rights  with  reference  to  the  Stade  dues  affecting  the  Elbe-bordering 
States,  would  it  not  be  th^  case,  if  we  pot  an  end  to  ihe  tr^ty,  thai  we  should 
have  to  pay  the  full  dues,  whilst  the  bordering  States  would  jwy  one-third  less  ? 
— I  do  not  think  she  could  do  that. 

421 .  What  is  there  ia  the  treaty  or  public  law  to  prevent  her  ?-- Because  there 
must  be  a  difference  drawn  between  a  convention  and  a  treaty  ;  from  this  treaty 
the  Elbe-bordering  States  can  never  get  released ;  for  instance,  the  Hamburgh 
Bovernmcnt  would  like  to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  Hanover  about  the  Stade 
tolly  but  they  cannot  do  so. 

4M.  Sir  James  Graham.']  How  many  contrtding  parties  are  there  in  the 
Elbe-bordering  States  ?— There  is  first,  Austria,  then  Prossiay  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Denmark,  Mecklenburgh,   Anhalt,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt- Bern  burg,   Lubeck,  7 

and  Hamburgh. 

423.  How  many  is  that  ? — Eleven. 

424.  They  are  bound  interchangeably,  one  with  another  ?-^Yca. 

425.  And  no  two  of  them  could  vary  the  agreement  as  between  each  other 
wiibout  the  concurrence  of  all  ? — No. 

426.  Therefore,  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  England  would  not  lead  to 
the  abrogation  between  those  11  powers  unless  all  the  11  coocurfed?— Accord-  - 
ing  to  the  convention,  but  not  including  this  decree  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
because  that  was  never  signed  by  the  others ;  that  is  not  in  the  convention. 

427.  But,  if  the  treaty  with  England  were  abrogated^  Hambui^gii  and  Hanover 
could  not  come  to  a  similar  arrangement  without  the  coneuriiencc  of  the  other 
river  powers  ? — Ko. 

42f8.  Ckarrman.]  But,  if  Hanover  agreed  to  remit  a  portion  of  those  dues  to 
an  the  parties,  to  which  of  course  tliey  would  all  accede,  then  yoiir  argument 
would  not  apply  f — As  so<m  as  they  reduce  the  river  dues,  then  they  must 
charge  all  the  other  nations  just  the  same;  it  is  ifrnpoawble*  This  is  the  curious 
state  of  the  Stade  toll ;  there  is  a  convention  making  it  a  river  t^U,  and  then, 
when  they  treat  with  England,  they  call  it  a  aea  toll ;  they  turn  round  just  as 
fliey  like. 

429.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Am  I  to  uwiderstand  you  to  say  that  the  convention  made 
ft  a  river  toll  T — Yes. 

450.  Or  was  not  it  rather  that  the  Hanoverian  Government  admitted  it  to  be 
a  river  toll  when  that  convention  was  made  with  the  river  bordering  States  ?-^ 
No  ;  the  state  of  the  case  is  this :  Hanover  had  always  objected  to  the  Stade 
toll  beii^  called  a  river  toll ;  but  when  they  found,  in  1844,  that  it  would  not 
do  any  longer  to  have  it  a  sea  toll,  then  they  made  it  a  river  toll. 

431.  They  made  it  a  river  toll ;  that  is,  by  admitting  it  to  be  so,  and  so  held 
a  convention  of  the  river-bordering  States  under  the  Treaty  of  ^Vienna  ?  —  Yes. 

432.  Immediately  after  that  convention  was  held  and  the  tariff  published, 
what  was  the  position  of  England  with  reference  to  the  toll,  seeing  that  Eng- 
land was  no  party  to  the  convention  ?*— I  find,  in  that  treaty,  it  is  left  an  open 
question, 

433.  But  we  are  talking  of  the  convention  which  is  before  the  treaty ;  will  you 
confine  yoiir  attention  to  the  state  of  England  with  i^rence  to  the  Stade  toll 
immediately  after  the  convention  of  1844>  and  before  the  treaty  with  England  ? 
-—I  have  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  conventkw  did  not  eome  in  force, 
before  this  treaty  was  concluded. 

434.  Is  there  anything  in  that  convention  which  leads  to  that  supposition  ?— ? 
I  know  that  the  convention  was  not  ratified  by  the  States  before  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Hanover  was  ratified;  you  will,  in  fiict,  find  a  protocol  at 
tihe  end  to  that  effect :  "  Protocol  of  a  conference  held  at  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
9th  August  1844." 

435.  What  Foreign  OflSce  ? — Here,  in  London. 

436.  What  is  the  nature  of  it?— -It  says  here,  "that  consequently  it  was  pos- 
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John  Uargreave$f    sible  that  its  stipulation^/'  that  is,  the  conyention  of  1844,  '*  might  not  come  into 
^'  operation  by  the  Ist  of  October  next,  the  date  at  which,  by  the  6th  article  of 

" —         the  treaty  of  the  22d  July,  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  engaged  that  tiie  rates  of 

11  June  i85»,      j^jig  ^^^  charges  specified  in  the  said  convention  of  the  18th  of  April,  and  in  the 
documents  annexed  thereto,  should  become  applicable  to  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  and  that,  in  such  case,  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  would  be  unable  to  fulfil 
uch  engagement  at  the  time  stipulated." 

437.  No  doubt  that  had  reference  to  the  treaty  which  was  almost  then  entered 
into ;  but  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  England,  previous  to  the  treaty,  was 
bound  at  all  to  pay  the  Stade  tolls  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  con- 
vention ? — The  Stade  toll  has  been  a  contested  question  between  England  and 
Hanover. 

438.  Just  so.  and  of  course,  when  the  treaty  was  made,  England  bound  herself 
to  pay  certain  dues  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  which  dues  were  a  modification  of 
those  stated  in  the  convention  ? — Yes. 

439.  But  before    that  treaty,  I  want    to  know   what  was  the  position  of 
England  with  regard  to  this  Stade  toll,  that  is  the  state  of  the  question,  suppose 
that  this  treaty  nad  never  been  entered  intof— Suppose  this  treaty  had  never 
been  entered  into,  England  would  then  have  paid  according  to  the  convention 
of  1844. 

440.  How  is  England  bound  by  that  convention  ? — I  da  not  think  she  is  bound 
by  it,  if  you  ask  me  that  question.     That  is  a  different  question  altogether. 

441.  What  are  the  grounds  which  have  brought  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  is  not  bound  by  that  convention  except  for  the  treaty  ? — Because,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  English  Government  always  maintained  the  principle,  that  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  tolls  should  be  paid. 

442.  Sir  James  GrahamJ]  England  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna? — ' 
Yes. 

443.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  gave  to  the  river-bordering  States  certain  powers  of 
regulating  river  tolls  t — ^Yes. 

444.  England  by  the  treaty  of  1844  recognised  the  Stade  toll  not  as  a  sea 
toll,  l>ut  as  a  river  toll  ? — I  do  not  think  she  did ;  I  do  not  find  that ;  I  find  that 
nothing  is  said  about  that ;  it  merely  says  in  the  article,  that  *^  from  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  October  1844,  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  tolls  shall  be  levied  as 
regards  the  tolls  or  charges  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stade  or  Brunshauseu 
toll.**     I  do  not  find  one  word  about  river  toll. 

445.  Mr.  Fentoick.]  Then,  from  what  you  have  read,  do  you  think  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  which  makes  England  liable  to  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  convention  of  the  river-bordering  States  ? — If  you  enter  into 
that  question,  the  question  always  comes,  What  is  the  Stade  toll  ?  Is  it  a  sea  toll 
or  a  river  toll?  If  it  is  a  river  toll,  then  it  ought  to  be  paid  both  for  vessels 
entering  and  leaving  the  Elbe ;  if  it  is  a  sea  toll,  then  it  is  a  question  between 
the  maritime  powers. 

'  446.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  for  some  years  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  a  clause 
in  which  treaty  empowered  the  river-bordering  States  of  each  river  to  regulate  it, 
Hanover  persisted  in  denying  that  the  Stade  toll  was  a  river  toll  at  all? — Certainly 
she  did. 

447.  She  denied  that  it  was  a  river  toll  at  all  ? — Yes. 

448.  And  therefore  was  not  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienha 
regarding  rivers  ?—  Certainly. 

449.  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  a  subsequent  period  she  admitted  that  it  was 
a  river  toll,  and  that  the  consequence  of  which  admission  was  that  the  river- 
bordering  states  sat,  and  a  convention  was  made? — I  am  fully  aware  of  that. 

450.  Do  you  know  whether,  that  being  so,  it  brought  the  convention  and  its 
consequences  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna? — Yes,  certidnly,  as  far  as  the  Elbe«» 
bordering  States  were  concerned. 

451.  I  presume  you  know  that  Great  Britain  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna? — Yes. 

4.52.  In  your  opinion,  does  that  fact  bind  England  to  the  consequences  of  the 
convention  of  Dresden,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna? — 1  do  not  think  so;  because  I  think  that  the  declaration  of 
the  Elbe-bordering  States  that  the  Stade  toll  is  a  river  toll  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Vienna  Act. 

453.  Sir  James  Graham.]  As  I  understand  your  evidence^  you  say  that  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  treaty  between  England  and  Hanover  made  in  1844,  which,    john  Hargreavfs, 
in  terms,  recognises  the  Stade  dues  as  a  river  toll  ? — ^I  read  to  you  the  words.  Esq. 

454.  Then  it  will  be  a  matter  of  inference  from  national  law  whether  the        

treaty  of  1844,  and  usage  under  it  from  that  to  the  present  time,  constitute  a      it  June  1858. 
recognition  by  England  of  that  river  toll  ? — Certainly. 

455.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  express  stipulation  by  the  treaty,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  inference  from  international  law  ? — It  would  be  an  open  question. 

456.  Mr.  BatvyerSl  What  is  there  to  show  any  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
England  in  the  position  that  it  is  a  river  toll  ? — ^I  did  not  say  so;  I  said  just  the 
contrary. 

457.  Is  there  anj^thing  to  show  that  England  acquiesced  in  the  position  that 
it  was  a  river  toll  and  not  a  sea  toll  ? — I  never  found  anything  to  that  effect. 

458.  Chairman.]  If  it  is  a  river  toll,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

459-  Under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  navigation  is  to  be 
quite  free,  and  there  are  to  be  no  tolls,  except  for  the  preservation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river? — According  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  treaty  says 
the  navigation  shall  be  free,  but  practically  it  is  not  so.  The  fact  is,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  not  as  free  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube.  But  I  should  state  at  the  same  time  that  the  Elbe-border- 
ing States  now  say  that  they  are  not  bound  any  more  by  the  Act  of  Vienna ; 
but  that  they  are  only  bound  by  those  different  river  Acts  which  they  have  made 
in  compliance  with  the  Vienna  Act. 

460.  In  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  they  can  only  make  such 
regulations  as  shall,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of  the  river,  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  police  of  the  river ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes ;  and  there  are  other 
words  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna :  "  On  ne  partira  n^nmoins,  en  dressant  le  tarif, 
du  point  de  vue  d'encourager  le  commerce  en  facilitant  la  navigation.**  Now 
I  think  that  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  have  a  right  to  ask 
them  to  conform  to  this.  I  think  that  England  ought  to  complain  of  those 
enormous  dues  which  are  levied  on  the  Upper  Elbe. 

461.  Mr.  Bawyer.']  You  mean  that  the  dues  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  which  you  cite  ? — ^There  is  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  them. 

462.  Sir  James  Crraham.'\  I  understand  you  that  if  England  got  rid  of  the 
Stade  dues,  you  think  she  would  have  a  still  stronger  complaint  against  the  dues 
levied  in  the  Upper  Elbe  ? — I  think  she  would. 
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Martis,  15*  die  Junii^  1858. 


MEMB£R8    PRESENT. 


Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  filackburn. 

Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Villiei^. 


The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARREN  HENLEY,  in  the  Chair. 


John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

John  Hargreaves,       4^3*  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  IN  reference  to  the   evidence   which  you  gave  the 
Ewi-  other  day,  is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  or  correct  at  all  ? — The 

Committee  wished  me  to  hand  in  two  decrees,  which  I  have  translated ;  the 

15  June  1858.      decrees  of  the  8th  and  26th  September,  by  which  other  prodace  obtained  the 
Vide  Appendix.       game  privileges  that  British  produce  has — {handing  in  the  same). 

464.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  concession  m^e  to  England  is  recited  m 
the  first  of  these  decrees  in  a  kind  of  preamble,  and  that  the  first  decree 
is  simply  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  second,  do  you  find  anything  in 
the  terms  of  that  decree  which  would  prevent  the  Hanoverian  Government 
from  continuing  the  exemption  to  all  the  river  bordering  states;  supposh^ 
that  we,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  treaty,  were  ourselves  to  lose  that  benefit? 
— ^That  is  what  I  want  to  explain  to  the  Committee  ;  if  the  Committee  will 
allow  me,  1  will  just  read  the  first  part  of  this  decree,  which  says,  **  The 
dues  levied  on  goods  at  Brunshausen  shall,  upon  the  first  of  next  month,  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  above-mentioned  treaty  •/'  that  is  the 
English  treaty.  '^  First,  for  the  goods  specified  in  that  article  of  British,  Ger- 
man,  or  Prussian  origin,  if  they  pass  the  toU  line  in  British,  German,  Prussian, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  or  Belgian  vessels.  Secondly,  for  the  same  goods  of  the 
origin  of  the  United  States,  if  imported  into  our  kingdom  in  American  vessels, 
or  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  named  in  Article  1 .  Thirdly,  for  the 
same  goods  of  Mexican  origin,  if  imported  into  our  kingdom  in  Mexican  vessels, 
or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  named  in  Articled  1  and  2."  Now  I  want 
to  explain  one  point  to  the  Committee.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  if  the 
treaty  with  England  were  renounced,  whether  the  other  States  would  retain  the 
privileges  which  were  granted  to  England  by  that  treaty.  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  ar/^ftrding  to  this  4f^rjep.»  .goods  of  German  and  Prussian  origin  will  only 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  tolls,  even  if  the  treaty  with  England  is  renounced ;  but 
that,  the  Committee  will  understand,  is  of  no  practical  value  whatever,  because 
no  German  or  Prussian  goods  are  imported  by  sea.  The  only  practical 
question  which  would  arise  would  be  this :  Whether,  in  future,  if  the  English 
treaty  was  renounced,  British  goods  imported  in  German,  Prussian,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  or  Belgian  vessels  would  pay  only  two-thirds  of  the  dues,  while  the 
same  goods  imported  in  British  vessels  would  pay  the  full  dues ;  that  is  the 
only  practical  question.  Now,  that  is  impossible,  because  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  with  England  is  renounced,  the  reduction  granted  to  British  goods 
ceases. 

465.  If  the  treaty  between  England  and  Hanover  were  put  an  end  to,  yet  the 
treaty  would  then  remain  sufficiently  a  matter  of  record  that  it  would  be  a 
record  of  the  amount  paid  as  a  matter  of  fact  embodied  in  that  decree  for  the 
benefit  of  those  States  in  whose  favour  it  was  made  ?  — Yes  ;  it  would  remain  in 
favour  of  those  States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  goods  of  German  and  Prussian  origin 
would  only  pay  two-thirds  toll ;  but  that  is  practically  of  n  o  value  what- 
ever. 
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466.  Will  you  point  ottt  in  tl^  decree  the  terms  upon  which  you  rely  to  sup-    John  Hargnaves, 
port  y<Mir  opinioii,  that  as  regards  British  goods  impwted  in  German  or  Prussian            Esq- 
bottoms,  the  pririlege  of  paying  two-thirds  will  cease  ? — ^The  preamble  says  :       

*'  Whereas  Article  6  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  the  ^5  ^^^  ^^58. 
Goremment  of  Great  Bntain,  which  treaty  was  made  public  by  our  patent  of 
to-day,  grants  certain  privileges  to  British  goods  and  ships  with  reference  to  the 
Brunsbtusen  toll ;  we  decree^  in  consideration  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and 
navi^tion  existii^  with  other  states,  as  follows/'  It  is  quite  clear  tfai^  the 
treaty  with  Egland  gives  certain  privU^es  to  British  goods  j  when  that  tre^y 
is  withdrawn,  then  the  privileges  given  to  British  good»  cease ;  that  is  as  clear 
as  possible. 

467.  Mr.  Villiers]  Does  that  treaty  go  on  to  say  that  the  same  {privileges 
shaR  be  extended  to  other  states  which  are  conferred  upon  the  British  ?— It 
says^  ^*  We  decree,  in  consideration  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation existii^  with  other  states,  ^  follows  ; ''  then  comes  what  I  have  read : 
"  The  dues  levied  on  goods  at  Brunshausen  shall,  upon  the  first  of  next  month, 
be  reduced  to  the  amounts  specified  in  the  above-mentioned  treaty/' 

468.  Being  the  same  as  upon  British  goods  ? — Being  the  same  as  upon  Bri- 
tiah  goods,  llie  Committee  will  understand  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is 
renounced^  the  privil^^  upon  British  goods  ceases.  As  to  the  privikge  given 
to  German  and  Prussian  goods,  it  is,  as  I  explained,  of  no  practical  value 
whatever. 

4D9.  But  it  is  in  ecmsideration  of  the  reduction  upon  British  goods  that 
they  reduce  the  chai^  in  the  same  way  (xsl  gooda  brought  in  Prussian  or 
German  ves«ds  r — Certainly  ;  as  far  as  the  second  article  goes,  which  refers  to 
goods  of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  will  see  that  that  is  of  no  value 
whatever ;  ibr  it  says,  ^^  For  the  same  goods  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States,  if 
imported  into  our  kingdom  in  American  vessels,  or  in  vessds  belonging  to  the 
nations  named  in  Article  1." 

470.  l  hat  is  only  by  going  to  Harburg  ? — Yes. 

47 1.  They  can  go  by  Harburg,  and  pay  no  duty  at  all?— Yes. 

472.  Jt  is  the  same  vrith  every  country,  is  it  not,  that  they  can  go  to 
Harburg,  and  pay  no  d»ty  at  all? — It  is  the  same  with  every  country;  I 
mere^  want  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  those  two  parts  of  the  decree 
are  of  no  practical  value  whatever  since  Harburg  has  been  exempted  from 
the  dues- 

473*  Mr.  FentoicA.^  In  case  Prussian  goods  were  introduced  in  Prussian 
vessels,  two- thirds  only  would  be  paid  ;  is  not  that  so  r — It  is  so ;  but  practi- 
cally it  will  never  arise,  because  none  are  introduced. 

474.  You  say  practicaUy  that  has  no  effect,  because  no  Prussian  goods  are 
introduced  in  Prussian  vessels  ? — No ;  Prussian  goods  are  imported  by  land* 

475.  Mr.  ViUkn.'\  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect  of  the  redemp- 
tion ci  these  dves  by  England ;  suppose  England  were  to  enter  into  firesh  terms 
with  Hanover,  by  paying  Haftiov^  a  sum  of  money,  in  redemption  of  the  Stade 
dues ;  what  is  then  her  relation  with  other  states ;  the  treaty  is  at  an  ead,  and 
no  duty  to  be  paid  upon  English  goods ;  could  the  other  States  claim  as  a  right 
tiiat  no  dnes  should  be  paid  upon  goods  introduced  in  their  ships  ? — Certainly 
noc,  if  i^and  were  to  redeem  them  by  paying  something. 

476.  But  have  they  not  got  some  arrangement  with  Hanover,  that  they  are 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other  country  ? — Yes ;  but  even  upon 
the  clause  as  to  the  most  favoured  nation,  if  there  is  an  equivalent  given  for  a 
privilege  by  one  nation,,  then  the  other  nations  must  give  the  same  equivalent 
to  be  upon  the  same  footing. 

477.  That  you  state  as  a  general  rule  ? — That  I  state  as  a  general  rule ;  if  an 
exemption  is  given  for  nothmg,  then  the  other  nations  get  it ;  but  if  something 
is  given  for  the  exemption,  then  the  other  nations  must  also  give  something. 

478.  As  far  as  you  know,  what  would  the  other  states  be  ready  to  do  ;  if  we 
redeem  the  dues  charged  upon  us,  would  they  be  ready  to  pay  a  sum  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  now  pay  as  dues  ?  -  I  should  say  some  of  them  would ; 
I  cannot  state  as  to  all  the  States,  but  Hamburg  would  do  so.* 

479.  You  consider  that  Hanover  would  claim  and  have  a  right  to  levy 
the  dues  still  upon  those  States,  if  they  did  not  come  into  those  terms  ? — 
Most  decidedly ;  as  much  right  as  she  has  now  to  the  dueS;  she  would  have 
then. 
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John  Hargreaves,       480.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  were  to  redeem  the  dues,  the  navigation  of 

^»<1*  the  Elbe  would  be  entirely  free  ? — It  would  be  free  then  as  far  as  Hamburgh. 

~  481.  Chairman.']  Upon  whom  does  the  incident  of  those  tolls  fall ;  upon  the 

15  June  1858.      importer  of  Ihe  goods,  or  upon  the  consumer,  the  purchaser  of  the  goods ;  in 

your  opiuion  does  it  fall  wholly  upon  the  one  or  wholly  upon  the  other,  or  partly 

upon  the  one  and  partly  upon  the  other?— It  is  my  opinion  that  it  falls  as  much 

upon  the  producer  as  upon  the  consumer  ;  because  taking,  for  instance,  English 

goods,  if  they  come  in  competition  with  German  goods,  the  Stade  toll  might 

press  so  heavy  upon  them  that  they  could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with 

German  goods,  and  then  it  would  fall  upon  the  Enghsh  producer. 

482.  Mr.  Villiers.]  The  German  goods  paying  likewise? — German  goods 
coming  from  the  interior  cannot  pay  toll. 

483.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think  it  falls  partly  upon 
the  one  and  partly  upon  the  other  ? — I  should  think  it  must  fall  partly  upon 
both ;  but  it  always  depends  as  to  whether  it  falls  more  upon  the  producer ;  ttiat 
is  a  question  of  competition. 

484.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Stade  tolls  increase  the  price  of 
any  goods  ? — Most  decidedly. 

485.  Do  you  think  that  coals  are  dearer  in  consequence  of  the  dues  that  fall 
upon  them  ?— I  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  dues  upon  coals 
amount  to  2  J  per  cent. 

486.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  dues  upon  the  value  of  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

487.  Do  you  think  that  coals  coming  exclusively  from  England  are  charged 
dearer  in  consequence  of  those  dues  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

488.  Do  you  think  that  affects  the  consumer,  seeing  that  we  have  the 
exclusive  supply  of  the  coal?— 1  have  explained  to  the  Committee  that  German 
coals  come  already  in  competition  with  English  coals. 

489.  German  coals  ?— German  coals. 

490.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — From  Silesia  and  Westphalia. 

491 .  Then  England  has  not  got  the  exclusive  supply  of  coals  ? — ^To  Hamburgh 
she  has,  but  not  to  Germany.  But  as  to  the  question  whether  the  toll  faJls 
entirely  upon  the  consumer  or  upon  the  producer,  if  England  was  the  only 
country  that  produced  them,  certainly  it  would  fall  upon  the  consumer ;  but 
as  there  are  other  countries  that  produce  coal  also,  the  toll  falls  upon  the 
English  producer. 

492.  Mr.  Fenwiclc]  Do  not  English  coal  and  Belgian  coal  come  into  com- 
petition in  Germany  ? — Yes  ;  I  explained  that  the  other  day. 

493.  Of  course  the  Stade  toll  paid  upon  the  English  coal  is,  to  that  extent, 
an  injury  to  the  producer  of  coal  in  this  country  ? — Most  decidedly. 

494.  Chahman.']  To  what  extent  do  the  Belgian  coal  and  the  German  coal 
come  into  competition  with  English  coal  at  Hamburgh  ;  what  is  their  relative 
amount  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  statistics  upon  that  question. 

495.  If  you  cannot  give  an  accurate  statement,  are  you  aware  or  not  whether 
they  amount  to  such  an  extent  as  really  to  come  iAto  competition  with  English 
coal  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  German  coals  come  into  competition  with  English 
coals, 

496.  Are  they  one-fourth  part  or  one-tenth  part  or  what  ? — I  cannot  speak 
to  the  amount ;  but  they  do  come  into  competition,  and  you  are  aware  that 
when  things  once  begin  to  come  into  competition,  they  either  go  on,  or  they 
lose  ground. 

497.  If  you  can  give  me  no  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  one-fourth  or  one-tenth 
or  one-twentieth  part,  upon  what  basis  is  it  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  competition  between  them? — Because  I  consider  that  with  an 
article,  where  there  was  formerly  no  competition,  if  the  competition  once 
begins,  it  will  very  soon  be  a  serious  thing,  particularly  with  such  an  article 
as  coals. 

498.  You  have  stated,  I  see,  in  your  former  evidence,  that,  owing  to  the 
triking  off  of  the  Sound  dues,  certain  goods  have  gone  elsewhere  that  used  to 
come  through  the  Elbe  ?— Yes. 

499.  And  that  you  think  that  if  the  Stade  dues  were  taken  off,  that  trade 
would  return  ? — Part  of  it  would. 

500.  Does  that  part  of  the  trade  which  you  say  has  been  diverted,  go  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south  of  the  Elbe  ? — It  goes  to  the  Baltic. 

501.  That  is  to  the  north ? — Ihat  is  to  the  north. 
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502.  Is  Harburg  more  or  less  convenient  for  goods  to  pass  to  the  north  than 
Hamburgh  ?— I  stated  that  a  part  of  the  trade  had  entirely  left  the  Elbe  and 
gone  to  the  Baltic;  now  you  ask  me  to  state  if  Harburg  is  conveniently 
situated  for  sending  goods  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 

503.  You  have  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that,  owing  to  the  taking  oflf 
of  the  Sound  dues,  the  trade  which  used  to  go  through  the  Elbe  has  now  gone 
to  the  Baltic ;  to  Stettin,  I  think  you  said  ?— Yes. 

504.  You  have  stated  also  that  if  the  Stade  dues  were  taken  oflf,  in  your 
opinion  trade  would  return  to  the  Elbe  ?— I  say  a  part  of  it  would. 

505.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  that  trade  has  not  the  facility  of  going  through 
Harburg  in  relation  to  the  railway  communications,  and  paying  no  toll  upon 
it  at  Stade  r — No  ;  because  it  would  have  to  pass  the  Elbe  again ;  that  part  of 
the  trade  which  is  gone  to  Stettin  is  with  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe ;  for 
inf(tance,  with  Berlin ;  if  you  sent  goods  to  Harburg,  they  would  have  to  cross 
the  Elbe  again. 

506.  Coming  from  the  Baltic,  have  they  the  same  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  Elbe  or  not?— No;  they  do  not  cross  the  Elbe  at  all  to  that  part  of 
Germany. 

507.  Still  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  trade  which  now  goes 
into  the  Baltic,  instead  of  coming  into  the  Elbe  on  account  of  the  Stade  dues,  if 
the  Stade  dues  were  to  be  taken  oflF,  would  come  back  again  into  the  Elbe  from 
the  Baltic  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  wiU  put  in  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

508.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  see  ? — Here  is  a  circular  from  some  Hamburgh 
merchants,  which  I  will  put  in,  which  gives  you  an  explanation  upon  that  point. 

509.  In  putting  in  that  circular  from  jsome  Hamburgh  merchants,  are  you 
prepared  to  verify  it  ? — I  am  prepared  to  verify  it,  because  I  know  it  has  been 
issued. 

510.  But  you  only  put  it  in  as  a  printed  circular  of  some  German  merchants ; 
are  you  prepared  to  put  it  in  in  your  official  capacity  ? — No,  1  will  not  put  it  in 
in  my  official  capacity. 

f,it.  Are  you  sure  of  its  accuracy? — I  am  sure  of  its  accuracy. 
5 1 2.  Have  you  tested  its  accuracy  r — Yes. 

5 1  :i.  How  have  you  tested  its  accuracy  ? — By  making  calculations  myself  and 
going  into  them. 

514.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  put  it  in  upon  your  official  responsibility  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  object  to  that ;  I  will  put  it  in  upon  my  own  responsibility. — 
(The  fVitness  delivered  in  the  same.) 

515.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
Hamburgh  and  Harburg  f — The  trade  between  Hamburgh  and  Harburg  do  you 
mean? 

516.  The  trade  coming  into  the  Elbe,  as  to  what  proportion  of  it  now  goes 
to  Harburg,  and  what  proportion  of  it  goes  to  Hamburgh ;  what  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that  information  now,  but  I 
could  furnish  you  with  it. 

517.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Can  you  state  what  sized  vessels  can  go  to  Harburg;  we 
understand  it  is  much  shallower  water  than  at  Hamburgh  ? — It  is  much  shallower 
water ;  I  should  think  vessels  not  drawing  above  ten  to  twelve  feet 

518.  Chairman.]  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  the  number  of  vessels  with 
goods  going  to  Harburg  has  increased  or  not  ? — To  Harburg  the  number  has 
increased  very  much. 

519.  That  you  can  state?— That  I  can  state.  I  have  prepared  a  very  short 
statement  to  prove  the  effect  in  figures  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  how  the  English 
trade  was  before  and  under  the  treaty,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  put  it 
in ;  it  is  a  very  short  statement. 

520.  Wliat is  the  nature  of  the  paper? — ^The  nature  of  the  paper  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^*  No  doubt  the  treaty  of  1844  with  Hanover  was  concluded  with  a  view 
to  lessen  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Stade  toll  on  British  trade  and  shipping ; 
but  it  will  be  perceived,  from  the  following  statistics,  that  such  expectations  have 
not  been  realised."  First,  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  cargoes  from  various 
coimtries  contributed  to  the  Stade  toll.  Prior  to  the  tariff  of  1844,  and  during 
the  five  years  from  1839  to  1843,  Great  Britain  paid  45  per  cent. ;  since  the 
tariff  of  1844,  and  during  the  five  years  1846  to  1852,  Great  Britain  paid  52 
per  cent.     During  the  five  years  1851  to  1855,  she  paid  57  per  cent.     Holland 
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Jokm  ^Ij^^w,    p,3^^  in  ig39^  11  pep  eent. ;  in  1846,  10  per  cent. ;  in  1855,  7  per  cent.     The 
*  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  paid  10  per  cent,  in   1839,  11  per  cent-  in 

16  June  1858.  1846,  and  8  per  cent,  in  1856.  Then  the  other  European  countries  paid  si3c- 
tenths  percent,  in  1839,  seven-tentha  per  cent,  in  1860,  and  eight- tenths  per 
cent,  in  1856.  71ie  United  States  and  otfa^  transatUmtic  countri^  paid  29 
per  cent,  in  1839,  23  per  cent,  in  1860,  and  24  per  cent,  in  1866.  The  dues 
levied  upon  British  cargoes  shipped  during  the  five  years  from  1839  to  1843> 
amounted  to  71,000/. ;  from  1846  to  1860,  67,600/. ;  and  from  1861  to  1866, 
they  amounted  to  92,000  /. 

521.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Do  not  those  figures  shovr  that,  subsequently  to  the 
Treaty  of  1844,  British  commerce  gready  increased? — So  they  do  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  shovr  that  England  pays  a  laorger  proportion  to  the  dues  now* 
than  she  paid  prior  to  1844. 

522.  But  still  it  shows,  in  fact,  does  not  it,  thai  the  diminution  of  the  burden 
upon  British  commerce  was  such  that,  although  the  dues  were  less^  the  trade 
itself  increased  so  very  much  that  the  a^regate  sum  i»dd  was  larger  ?— It  may 
show  that  to  some  extent ;  but  it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  other 
nations  can  evade  the  Stade  toll  by  some  means,  but  that  England  cannot. 

523.  How  does  it  show  that  th^  evade  the  Stade  toll?-— It  shows  it,  because 
the  railroads,  for  instance,  from  France  and  from  Belgium  bring  a  great  many 
goo^  from  those  countries  ;  but  those  are  lighter  goods. 

524.  Chairman.'\  That  is  not  an  evasion  of  the  toll,  because  that  is  taking 
goods  by  another  route? — It  shows  that  the  toll  presses  the  hardest  upon 
English  goods,  because  Ei^lish  goods  must  come  by  that  route. 

525.  According  to  the  figures  which  you  have  read,  it  shows  this,  that 
in  spite  of  this  toll,  English  commerce  has  perpetually  gone  on  increasing, 
Bfot  only  in  relation  to  other  countries,  but  ateolutely  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?•— 
The  trade  no  doubt  lias  been  increasing,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  find 
from  the  return  that  England  pays  per  hundred  British  tons  more  Stade  toll 
than  any  other  nation  does.  Takmg  the  average  cargoes  of  EngUsh  goods,  I 
find  that  England  pays  more  per  hundred  British  tons  than  any  other  goods 
from  any  other  countries  pay. 

526.  That  must  arise  from  the  different  nature  of  the  cargoes,  I  suj^se,  does 
not  it  ? — There  certainly  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  cargoes ;  it  shows 
that  as  to  the  Stade  toll,  bulky  articles  pay  the  most,  and  as  we  ail  know  that 
British  goods  are  bidky  articles,  it  becomes  evidoiit  that  English  goods  pay 
more  than  other  goods  pay: 

527.  I'hat  is  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  cai^o  r— That  is  owing  to 
the  bulky  nature  of  the  cargo ;  you  are  aware  that  the  tariff  of  the  Stade  toll 
is  by  weight  and  not  by  ad  valorem. 

528.  Mr.  Fitzgerald]  I  understand  you  to  say  by  that  statement,  that 
whereas  we  paid  71,000/.  in  the  first  period,  in  the  subsequent  period  we  paid 
92,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

529.  And  that  contemporaneously  with  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  ? — Yes. 

530.  Does  not  that  prove  that  British  commerce  must  have  enormously 
increased  when  there  has  been  contemporaneously  with  an  increase  oi  20  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  which  we  pay,  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  upon  the  tariff 
under  which  that  amount  is  paid  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  (Committee  will  understand, 
that  if  the  Stade  toll  had  entirely  ruined  the  British  trade  to  the  Elbe,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  talking  any  more  about  it ;  it  would  be  fxK)  late  ;  statistics 
cannot  prove  everything.  No  doubt  the  trade  to  Hamburgh  from  England  has 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  that  will  not  show  that  the  Stade  tdl  is  not  a 
heavy  burden,  and  it  does  not  prove  that  the  trade  would  not  have  increased  much 
more  if  the  Stade  toll  had  not  existed  at  all. 

531.  I  understand  that  you  read  that  statement  to  prove  that  the  effect  of 
the  alteration  in  1844  was  disadvantageous  to  British  commerce,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  read  figures  which  prove  that  British  commerce  has  increased 
something  Kke  20  per  cent.,  or  has  paid  a  sum  larger  by  about  20  per  cent,  than 
it  did  in  the  first  period,  although  the  dues  were  reduced  33  per  cent.  ? — Those 
figures  show  certainly,  as  you  say,  that  the  trade  has  increased. 

532.  Must  there  not  be  a  very  enormous  increase  when  such  are  the  figures  r 
— There  has  been  a  large  increase  no  doubt. 

533.  Mr.  Villiers.^  Do  you  connect  it  at  all  with  the  reduction  of  the  Stade 
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dues ;  are  there  no  other  reas<xi6  to  aocount  for  the  increase  of  the  trade ;  do   ^^^  Em^rwmt 
ytm  know  thaft  our  coaamerdal  relations  with  the  North  of  Europe  changed  -' 

between  1844  and  1846  ? — The  whole  English  trade  has  increased  immensely  . 

since  those  years.     If  you  merely  look  at  the  feet  that  England  paid  71,000  /.      *^*'*^  *^^^' 
in  1843^  and  pays  now  92,000/.,  you  might  as  wdl  say  that  the  Stade  toll  is  »o 
burden  at  all. 

534.  How  are  you  to  {wrove  your  case  by  what  you  have  stated,  unless  you 
admit  that  with  the  reduction  of  the  dues,  the  trade  increases ;  if  it  was  the 
case  that  the  trade  increased  according  to  the  reduction  of  tiie  dues,  the  trade 
would  increase  vGry  much  more  if  the  dues  were  abolished  altogether  r — Yes. 

535.  Krt  as  you  cannot  prove  that  t^e  trade  is  reduced  because  the  Stade 
dues  are  reduced,  we  are  in  the  position  not  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  what 
you  say  ?— What  I  want  to  expUun  to  the  Committee  is  this,  that  I  find  that 
England  is  every  year  paying  more  towards  the  Stade  toll,  and  it  may  come  to 
pass  some  of  these  days  that  England  pays  the  whole  toll. 

536.  By  the  increase  of  her  teade  ? — Not  alone  by  the  increase  of  her  trade, 
but  because,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  Committee,  other  goods  can  be  sent  by 
other  routes,  by  wl»cfa  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  send  her  goods.  , 

537.  Chairman.]  You  say  that  Belgian  and  French  goods  may  be  sent  othes* 
ways ;  has  not  the  deo^ease  been  considerable  as  to  the  United  States  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
can  account  for  that. 

538.  Wm  yon  state  tfee  figures  of  the  United  States  ?— The  United  States 
and  other  transatlantic  countries  paid  ^  per  cent,  in  18S9,  and  now  they  pay 
24  per  cent.,  but  I  can  explain  that. 

539.  How? — Beeause  there  are  a  great  many  goods  which  now  come  to 
Hamburgh  which  do  not  come  direct  from  transatlantic  places,  but  whidi 
are  bought  in  the  Channel ;  there  are  a  great  many  vessels  going  for  orders 
to  Cowes ;  the  goods  are  sdd  there  to  Hamburgh,  and  then  they  appear  as 
coming  from  Great  Britain. 

540.  Mr.  VilHers.l  That  applies  to  goods  coming  firom  other  countries  also  r 
— Coming  firom  the  Brazils ;  the  vessels  go  for  orders  to  Cowes ;  they  would  be 
sold  there  and  sent  to  Hambui^h,  and  then  they  would  appear  in  the  Hamburgh 
imports  as  coming  firom  Oreat  Britain. 

541 .  Chaimnm.]  Ihcn  that  statement  which  you  have  got  does  not  prove 
much  one  way  or  the  other ;  it  will  not  prove  the  increase  of  the  British  trade, 
properly  so  called,  because  you  say  the  United  States'  decrease  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  consequence  of  the  goods  being  transhipped,  and  coming  in  English 
bottoms  ? — 1  think  that  statment  of  mine  will  prove  that  the  Stade  toll  presses 
the  hardest  upon  Ehiglish  cargoes,  and  upon  the  English  carrpng  trade. 

542.  Can  you  state  what  the  whole  value  of  imports  into  Hamburgh  is  ?— 
The  whole  value  of  the  Hamburgh  imports  amounts  to  about  2?  and  a  half 
millions  by  sea. 

543.  From  this  country? — No,  from  this  country  to  about  1 2,000,000 1 

544.  How  do  you  get  at  that  fact  ? — I  get  it  from  the  ^:atistical  tables  pub- 
lished in  Hamburgh. 

545.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  trade  of  this  country  is  of  that  value  ? — 
Yes. 

546.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  toll  levied  upon  that  ?— That  I  cannot  state, 
because  the  toll  is  not  levied  only  upon  imports  at  Hamburgh,  but  upon  imports 
in  other  Elbe  ports. 

547.  Mr.  Villkrsi]  They  are  not  all  levied  according  to  the  value,  are  they  ? 
—No. 

548.  Chairman.']  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  12,000,000/.  is  the  value  ot  the 
imports  to  Hamburgh,  what  per-centage  upon  that  12,000,000/.  is  the  Stade 
toll  ? — I  cannot  say. 

549.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  say  it  is  about  20,000/.  a  year  which  we  pay  ? — Yes. 

550.  And  that  12,000,000/.  a  year  is  the  value  of  the  import  of  British 
goods  ? — Yes. 

551.  Chairman,]  Then  you  can  put  in  what  the  per-centage  is  by  calculation? 
— i  do  not  think  that  would  be  taking  the  right  average. 

552.  I  merely  want  the  fact?— It  would  be  about  20,000/.  that  England 
pays. 

553.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]'  If  we  introduce  goods  to  the  value  of  12,000,000  /., 
and  we  pay  20,000  /.  for  dues,  that  is  about  one-sixth  per  cent.  ? — It  will  be 
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John  Hargreavesf   about  that ;  the  Committee  will  understand  that  upon  some  goods  there  is  no 
Esq.  toll  at  all ;  this  is  taking  the  average  ;  but  there  are  some  goods  upon  which  there 

is  no  toll  at  all ;  and  one  heavy  item,  bullion,  pays  only  one-tenth  per  cent, 
15  June  1^58.  554.  Mr.  Famick\]  Are  there  any  goods  of  English  manufacture  introduced 

in  English  ships  which  do  not  pay  any  toll  at  all  ?— 1  here  are  a  great  many 
goods  which  do  not  pay  toll  at  all ;  therefore  taking  the  whole  amount  of  English 
imports,  and  taking  the  amount  of  the  Stade  toll  paid,  and  then  saying  that 
England  pays  so  much,  would  not  be  quite  fair. 

555-  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  When  you  speak  of  English  imports,  do  you  mean  im- 
ports of  English  manufactured  goods,  or  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  in  English 
bottoms? — Goods  of  all  kinds;  I  do  not  mean  merely  English  manufactured 
goods,  but  sugar  and  coflFee  and  other  articles. 

556.  Therefore  it  is  about  one-sixth  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  English  trade  to 
Hamburgh  ?— Yes,  if  you  take  the  amount  of  the  whole  trade ;  but  some  articles 
therein  included  pay  no  toll. 

557.  Mr.  Villitrs.']  You  are  acquainted  with  the  port  of  Harburg ;  are  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

558.  How  many  vessels  do  you  suppose  that  port  could  accommodate? — 
I  cannot  say. 

5S9-  Do  you  think  it  could  accommodate  more  than  500,  or  so  many? 
— I  should  think  about  100. 

560.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  100  can  enter  there  ?— I  know  they  do. 

561.  You  stated  that  2,000  enter  Hamburgh  .-—Yes, 

562.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  go  to  Harburg ;  the  2,000  that  pay 
the  Stade  dues  are  entirely  Hamburgh  ?— I  stated  that  2,000  English  vessels 
entered  Hamburgh. 

563.  Paying  the  Stade  dues  ? — Of  course. 

564.  If  they  go  to  Harburg,  they  do  not  pay  the  Stade  dues  ? — No. 

565.  But  the  2,000  pay  the  Stade  dues  ?— Yes. 

566.  Do  you  know  how  many  go  on  to  Harburg ;  have  you  got  any  official 
account  of  that  ? — There  were  1,167  vessels  entering  Harburg  last  year. 

567.  How  many  were  British ;  do  you  know  ? — I  lielieve  428  ;  but  ^llow  me 
to  say  that  the  number  of  vessels  is  not  the  point ;  we  want  the  number  of  the 
tonnage,  because  all  those  are  small  vessels^  whereas  the  others  may  be  large 
vessels.     I  cannot  give  the  tonnage. 

568.  They  must  be  small  vessels  to  go  to  Harburg  ? — They  must  be  small 
vessels  to  go  to  Harburg. 

569.  Any  vessel  that  passes  Stade  not  destined  to,  or  not  capable  of  entering 
Harburg,  must  pay  the  Stade  dues  ? — ^Any  vessel  discharging  her  cargo  at  any 
other  place  than  Harburg  pays  Stade  toll. 

570.  They  could  not  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Hamburgh  into  smaller 
vessels,  and  then  go  to  Harburg^  I  presume  ? — No,  the  vessel  must  go  to 
Harburg. 

571.  This  port  of  Harburg  was  declared  free  in  1850? — Harburg  got  an 
exemption  from  Stade  toll  in  1850. 

572.  This  was  changed  in  1863,  so  that  the  port  of  Harburg  is  no  longer 
free,  is  it  ? — Harburg  is  free  from  the  Stade  toll.  There  was  another  decree  in 
1855  enlarging  the  decree  of  1860. 

573.  I  am  alluding  to  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1851  which 
affected  Harburg  ? — Hanover  then  joined  the  Zollverein ;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Stade  toll. 

574.  But  has  it  not  to  do  with  Harburg  being  a  free  port  ? — Harburg  was 
a  free  port  prior  to  1853. 

575.  It  was  declared  so  in  1850,  was  not  it  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

576.  And  it  ceased  to  be  so  in  1853? — ^Yes. 

577.  That  is  by  Hanover  joining  the  Zollverein  ? — ^Yes. 

578.  Then  how  can  any  vessel  go  into  Harburg  free  now  ? — Harburff  having 
been  a  free  port,  that  is  to  say,  not  subject  to  import  duties,  and  Harburg 
being  free  from  the  Stade  toll,  are  two  different  things ;  vessels  discharging  their 
cargoes  at  Harburg  were  exempted  then  as  they  are  now  from  the  payment  of 
the  Stade  toll. 

579.  1  think  you  stated  that  the  State  of  Hanover  can  relieve  vessels  from 
paying  Stade  dues ;  Hanover  can  do  that  exclusively  ? — ^Yes,  Hanover  does  so. 

580.  Its  connexion  with  the  Zollverein  does  not  interfere  with  that  right  ?  — 
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Her  being  a  member  of  the  2k>llverem  does  not  at  all  alter  her  position  with  John  Hurgreaves, 
respect  to  the  Stade  tolls.  £tq. 

581.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  If  that  is  so,  if  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  got        

that  pawer,  why  should  not  they  continue  the  present  exemptions  to  the  river-      > 5  June  1858, 
•bordering  States,  although  we  put  an   end  to  the  treaty? — I  am  asked  if 
Hanover  exempted  Harburg  from  paying  Stade  tolls ;  I  say  she  does,  because 
Harburg  is  an  Hanoverian  port 

5%u.  Did  you  not  also  state  that  Hanover  had  the  power  of  releasing  any 
parties  from  the  payment  of  the  Stade  toll  of  her  own  mere  right  and  authority  r 
— No,  I  never  said  so. 

583.  In  the  first  decree  which  you  referred  to,  was  this  exemption,  this 
privilege,  which  was  given  to  vessels  of  the  English,  German,  Prussian,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Belgian  flags,  importing  goods  from  those  countries,  given  in 
consequence  of  any  favoured  nation  article,  of  any  convention,  or  was  it  given 
by  grace  and  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  Government? — The  preamble  says,  "  In 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  existing  with  other 
states." 

584.  I  wish  to  know  whether  those  words,  **  In  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  commerce  and  navigation  existing  with  other  states,"  refer  to  any  favoured 
nation  clause,  or  any  articles  in  any  convention ;  are  you  aware  of  that? — They 
refer  to  treaties  which  Hanover  has  with  other  nations. 

585.  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  ? — In  the  convention  of  Dresden  it  was 
provided  that  any  privileges  which  Hanover  should  grant  by  treaty  to  other 
nations  she  should  also  grant  to  the  Elbe-bordering  States. 

586.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  are  not  river  border- 
ing States  ? — No,  but  you  will  find  that  the  decree  does  not  refer  to  Swedish  or 
Norw^an  goods ;  it  merely  refers  to  vessels  carrying  British  or  German  pro- 
duce ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  vessels  and  goods.  Norwegian  produce 
cannot  be  imported  at  two  thirds. 

587.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,']  Have  you  ever  heard  the  legal  right  of  Hanover 
to  exempt  ships  bound  to  Harburg  from  Stade  toll  called  in  question  ?— It  can- 
not be  called  in  question,  because  the  Hanoverian  government  say  they  do  it 
from  their  own  sovereign  right ;  and  I  believe,  when  this  subject  was  mentioned 
at  Dresden  in  1844,  Hanover  said  at  the  time  that  she  would  never  give  up  her 
right  to  release  her  own  subjects. 

588.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  mean  by  releasing  her  own  subjects? — ^The 
fact  is,  that  Hanover  pays  those  dues  back  to  her  own  subjects ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  gives  them  back  to  every  flag  and  every  cargo  which  enters  Harburg ;  she 
gives  the  privilege  not  to  a  certain  nation,  but  she  gives  it  to  a  certain  town. 

589.  Mr.  ViWers.]  She  exacts  the  dues  from  her  own  subjects  if  they  dis- 
charge a  cai^at  Hamburgh  r— If  Hanoverian  subjects  discharge  a  cargo  there, 
they  pay  the  toll ;  the  freedom  from  the  toll  is  a  privilege  given  to  the  town  of 
Harburg. 

590.  Chairman.]  You  have  said  in  your  former  evidence  that  British  mer- 
chandise coming  in  competition  at  Hamburgh  with  the  merchandise  of  other 
countries  and  other  producers  in  Germany,  the  incident  of  the  toll  paid  falls 
upon  the  British  producer  ? — ^Yes 

591.  You  say  that  Hanover  exempting  vessels  that  go  to  Harburg  from  pay- 
ing that  toll  does  not  give  the  toll  back  again  to  the  English  producer,  but 
gives  it  to  her  own  subjects ;  what  is  the  difference  as  to  the  British  producer 
m  those  two  cases  ? — In  those  two  cases  the  difference  is  this,  that  the  British 
producer  must  consign  his  produce  to  some  Hanoverian  merchant  at  Harburg, 
and  therefore  the  Harburg-Hanoverian  merchant  would  get  the  advantage  in 
not  paying  the  toll. 

592.  Would  he  be  likely  or  not  to  give  the  British  merchant  more  for  his 
goods  ? — What  part  of  the  advantage  he  might  give  to  the  British  producer 
would  be  a  matter  of  bargain  between  him  and  the  producer ;  it  is  clear  that  he 
gets  the  advantage  in  the  first  instance. 

593.  Not  having  toll  to  pay  upon  the  goods,  would  he  in  competition,  choos- 
ing between  the  German  goods  and  theEnglish  goods,  be  on  that  account  likely 
to  give  the  English  merchant  more  for  his  goods? — I  do  not  think  he  would. 

594.  Then,  if  he  would  not  be  likely  to  give  more  for  his  goods  under  those 
circumstances^  why  should  the  Hamburgh  merchant  give  more  for  his  goods  if 
the  toll  is  taken  off  altogether  ?— That  is  quite  a  different  case.     A  great  many 
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English  goods  are  sold  at  Hamburgh,  because  there  is  only  an  import  duty  oi 
one-half  per  cent.,  which  could  never  be  sold  in  the  ZoUverein. 

595.  Where  do  the  goods  go  to  from  Hamburgh  ? — They  go  to  the  North  of 
Europe. 

596.  Do  they  pass  through  the  ZoUverein  or  not? — ^They  never  come  into 
the  ZoUverein.  Now,  for  instance,  British  manufactured  goods  may  come 
in  Hamburgh  into  competition  with  German  manufactured  goods ;  thote 
British  goods  could  never  enter  the  ZoUverein,  because  there  would  be  a  prohi- 
bitory duty  upon  them,  but  they  oome  in  competition  at  Hamburgh  with  goods 
of  the  ZoUverein,  both  of  them  paying  the  half  per  cent,  duty  at  Hambui^h. 
Now,  it  may  easily  arise  that  the  cost  price  of  both  these  goods  was  the  same, 
and  the  Stade  toU,  which  the  EngUsh  goods  have  to  pay,  may  give  the 
advantage  to  the  German  goods  that  have  no  such  toU  to  pay. 

597.  In  your  judgment,  would  tliat  equaUy  affect  goods  at  Harburg  ?— No; 
because  Harburg  is  merely  a  port  of  the  Zoilverein,  whereas  Hamburgh  is  a 
market  of  the  world. 

,598.  You  say  that  does  not  apply  to  goods  in  Harburg,  because  it  is  in  the 
ZoUverein  ?— Yes. 

599*  Are  you  prepared  with  any  evidence  to  show  what  proportion  of  the 
goods  which  are  landed,  of  a  British  character,  at  Hambui^h,  pass  into  oihe^ 
countries  from  Hamburg  out  of  the  ZoUverein? — I  could  prepare  a  stateukent, 
but  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  it  now. 

600.  Are  there  any  goods  paying  duties  upon  entering  into  the  ZoUverein^ 
which  are  returned  when  they  pass  out  of  it  r — Not  foreign  goods. 

601.  Foreign  goods  paying  duties  entering  into  the  ZoUverein,  if  they  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  ZoUverein  into  other  countries,  receive  no  draw- 
back?—If  they  merely  pass  through,  they  only  pay  transit  dues. 

602.  For  instance,  as  to  goods  landed  at  Hamburgh  passing  through  the 
ZoUverein  into  a  country  out  of  the  ZoUverein,  what  tax  do  they  pay  to  the 
ZoUverein  duties  ? — They  would  pay  the  transit  duty  of  3  4  pence  (five  sUver 
groschen)  per  cwt, 

60a.  Mr.  Viiliers.]  Is  that  aU  ?— That  is  aU. 

604^  There  are  plenty  of  goods  that  go  to  the  German  fairs  that  are  destined 
to  distant  countries,  which  come  from  this  country,  and  which  do  not  pay  2^oU- 
verein  duty  ? — They  only  pay  the  transit  duties. 


Mr.  Richard  Glowr,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  R.  Glover.         605^  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  WHAT  is  your  caUing? — I  am  a  Merchant  and 

Shipbroker  at  HuU. 

6a6,  Engaged  in  the  trade  from  HuU  to  Hamburgh  r — Yes. 

607.  Have  you  been  for  many  years  and  had  much  experience  in  the  trade 
between  HuU  and  Hamburgh  ?—!  have  been  between  16  and  17  years  as  cl^ic 
and  agent ;  I  served  some  12  years  with  Messrs.  Gee  &  Co.,  a  very  old  firm  in 
the  Hamburgh  trade. 

608.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  trade  between  Hamburgh  and  England 
would  increase  more  than  it  does  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  operation  of  the 
Stade  dues  ?— 1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

609.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  charge  levied  under  the  name  ot  Stade  toU  ; 
do  you  consider  it  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  trade,  or  as  operating  as  a  diffe- 
rential charge  as  against  the  EngUsh  trade  .^— I  consider  that  it  operates  as  a 
differential  charge  or  duty  against  the  British  trade  to  the  extent  of  from  4  per 
cent,  to  2  i  per  cent.^  and  in  some  instances  to  more. 

610.  In  addition,  I  suppose,  you  estimate  the  disadvantage  of  the  delay  and 
annoyance  arising  iu  levying  the  toll ;  that  adds  to  it,,  does  not  it  ? — That  is  an 
addition,  of  course^  to  the  other  matter. 

611.  Suppose  a  steam^vessel  laid  on  the  berth  at  HuU  fart  Hamburgh  laden 
with  a  general  cargo,  what  has  to  be  done  in  ccmsequence  of  the  Stade  toU? — 
In  the  first  place,  the  agent  or  broker  at  HuU  has  to  supply  the  captain  with  a 
Custom-house  cocket  for  each  parcel  of  goods  which  is  shipped  on  board  the 
steamer.     That  cocket  is  aboUshed  by  the  British  Custom-house  authorities. 

612.  For  each  parcel  of  goods  going  to  Hamburgh ?— For  each  parcel  of 
goods  going  to  Hamburgh. 

613.  But  not  to  other  places  ?— Not  to  other  places  ;  it  is  abolished  so  far  as 

^other 
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other  places  are  concerned.    These  cockets  hare  to  be  prepared  with  great  care     Mr.  R.  Giaver. 

in  order  to  satisfy  the  Hanoverian  Government  as  to  thenationahty  of  the  goods,        

and  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  altered  or  reduced  rates  of  duty.    '       15  June  lisS. 

614.  Chairman.']  To  secure  the  nationality,  you  say?— Yes,  to  prove  that 
tbey  are  British  goods. 

615.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  What  else?— Bills  of  lading  have  also  to  be  pre- 
pared to  be  left  at  Brunshausen  when  the  ship  calls  there,  along  with  the 
cockets ;  and  when  the  goods  in  those  bills  of  lading  are  of  British  manufacture, 
(tiae  fact  must  be  so  stated  that  they  are  of  British  manufacture  as  well  in  the 
bills  of  lading  as  in  the  cockets. 

616.  Then  when  a  vessel  arrives  off  Brunshausen  what  takes  placer— She 
must  heave  too  for  the  purpose  of  proving  her  nationality  and  declaring  her 
cargo.  A  man  must  be  sent  on  shore  with  the  cockets  and  bills  of  lading 
before  the  voyage  can  be  continued,  and,  on  the  delivery  of  these  cockets  and 
bills  of  lading,  a  certificate  is  given  to  the  vessel,  which  is  sent  to  Hamburgh, 
certifying  that  such  papers  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  proper  authorities. 
The  man  has  afterwards  to  rejoin  his  vessel  at  Hambui^h ;  and  I  calculate  that 
the  expenses  of  sending  the  man  on  shore,  with  his  fare,  provisions,  and  the 
loss  of  labour  attending  his  being  sent  on  shore,  amounts  to  about  1  /.  per 
voyage,  or  an  average  of  20  /.  per  vessel  per  annum.  That  is  a  tax  on  the 
vessel;  that  is  the  only  direct  tax  to  which  the  ship  is  actually  subject. 

617.  That  is  the  expense  of  the  man  going  on  shore  with  the  papers  and 
rejoining  the  vessel  at  Hamburgh  ? — Yes. 

61 8-  Mr.  Viliiers.]  Are  we  to  understand  that  that  sum  of  1/.  covers  every- 
thing ?  —  It  covers  everything. 

619.  Bills  of  lading  and  cockets  ?— No ;  I  make  no  calculation  for  that,  and 
the  employment  of  extra  clerks  for  preparing  these  documents. 

620.  It  is  merely  the  expenses  at  Hamburgh  r — Yes. 

621.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  You  are  speaking  of  steam-vessels  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
steam-vessels.     I  am  solely  engaged  in  that  trade. 

622.  What  is  the  object  of  establishing  the  origin  of  the  goods ;  is  that  to 
bring  them  within  the  exemption  ? — That  is  to  bring  them  within  the  reduced 
rate  of  duty,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1844. 

623.  Mr.  AJilner  Gibson.]  When  the  vessel  arrives  at  Hamburgh,  what  has 
to  be  done  there  ? — When  the  vessel  arrives  at  Hamburgh  the  captain  has  to 
rep(»t  himself  at  the  Hanoverian  Stade  Toll  Office  before  he  is  allowed  to  break 
bidk  ;  that  is,  to  commence  discharging  the  cargo.  A  list  of  all  the  goods  on 
board  the  vessel  must  be  made  out,  and  delivered  at  the  toll  office.  This 
entails  loss,  both  of  time  and  money,  because  the  manifests  for  the  Hanoverian 
toll  collector  have  to  be  made  out  in  a  special  form,  as  the  ordinary  bills  of 
lading  are  not  available  for  this  purpose. 

624.  Mr.  ViUiers.]  Do  you  say  they  are  made  out  in  Hamburgh  or  in  Hull  ? 
— The  manifests  are  made  out  in  Hamburgh  from  the  papers  made  out  in 
Hull,  The  vessel  must  unload  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hanoverian  Government,  and  they  have  the  power  to  seize  such  goods  as  they 
may  consider  suspicious.  I  may  state,  with  reference  to  this,  that  I  am  not 
aware  they  exercise  this  power  in  any  way.  1  cannot  say  that  I  have  known 
them  superintend  the  discharging  of  a  cargo. 

625.  They  have  the  right  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so,  I  believe. 

626.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  ]  How  is  the  toll  collected  ?— The  agent  of  the  vessel 
has  to  give  bond  for  the  due  payment  of  the  toll ;  he  collects  the  toll  from  the 
wieus  consignees  of  the  cargo,  and  is  bound  to  pay  in  the  total  amount  to  the 
Hanoverian  autharities  within  14  days  after  the  vessel  arrives  there,  whether  he 
coBects  it  or  not,  the  risk  of  collecting  which  he  has  to  take. 

627.  When  the  cargo  has  been  discharged  and  the  toll  paid,  what  has  to  be 
done  then?— Supposing  the  cargo  to  be  discharged,  the  captain  must  then  obtain 
at  the  toll  house  in  Hamburgh  another  document  called  a  return  ticket,  which 
enables  him  to  pass  Brunshausen  on  his  return  home,  which  certifies  that  he 
has  duly  discharged  his  obhgation,  paid  the  toll  and  so  forth. 

628.  In  going  down  again,  he  has  to  heave-to  off  Brunshausen  ? — Yes,  to  leave 
this  ticket. 

629.  Mr.  VtlHers.]  Is  that  what  is  actually  done?— That  is  done ;  I  have  these 
documents ;  I  can  hand  in  to  the  Committee  a  copy  of  all  the  documents  that     Vide  Appendix. 
areTaquired. 
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Mr.  R.  Clover.         O30.  Mr.  Milna'  Gibson.]  This  return  ticket  shows,  I  suppose,  that  all  the 

obligations  connected  with  theStadetollhavebeen  dischargedatllambui^h? — Yes. 

15  June  1858.  531.  Upon  the  inspection  of  that  the  ship  is  allowed  to  proceed  upon  her 

return  voyage  ? — Yes. 

622*  What  sort  of  detention  does  that  cause  ? — Probably  not  more  than  five  to 
ten  minutes,  if  the  Custom-house  boat  is  ready  to  meet  the  steamer  as  she  is 
coming  down,  but  sometimes,  if  the  steamer  is  coming  down  in  the  night,  it  may 
happen  that  there  may  be  some  little  detention ;  the  vessel  may  have  to  wait, 
and  particularly  if  she  is  coming  down  before  the  tide  she  may  happen  to  drift 
upon  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  and  thus  cause  damage,  that  does  sometimes 
happen,  though  not  frequently. 

633.  I  suppose  you  are  not  able  to  say  anything  as  to  how  sailing  vessels  are 
situate  in  that  respect  ? — I  am  not  able  to  speak  particularly  as  to  sailing  vessds, 
but  if  they  happen  to  come  up  in  the  dark,  they  are  obliged,  I  believe,  to  come 
to  anchor,  and  so  lose  a  tide. 

634.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Are  coals  sent  from  England  by  steam- vessels  ? — Not 
generally  by  sailing  vessels. 

63;",.  Sir  James  Graham.']  You  say  the  detention  on  going  down  in  ordinary 
cases  is  about  five  n  Jnutes  ? — Yes ;  for  a  steam-ship,  5  to  10  minutes. 

636.  What,  is  it  going  up  ? — It  is  about  the  same,  either  going  up  or  down. 

637.  About  five  minutes  either  way? — It  may  be  a  little  more  or  less, 

638.  Ten  minutes  in  ordinary  weather  would  be  the  outside  of  the  detention? — 
As  a  rule,  I  should  say  it  is  in  ordinary  weather,  except  when  theyare  going  up  and 
down  during  the  night,  and  then  they  may  have  considerably  more  detention. 

639.  Mr.  ViUlei^s.']  How  is  it  on  Sunday  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diflFer- 
ence  on  Sunday. 

()40.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  In  case  of  any  omission  or  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  the  captains  of  ships,  what  are  the  penalties  ?— Penalties  are  enforced 
for  any  omission  or  any  irregularity  in  any  of  the  abovementioned  documents, 
although  the  mistake  has  arisen  entirely  by  accident.  Some  time  ago  1  handed 
in  a  statement  of  penalties  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  agents  of  vessels  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  time  he  was  Foreign  Minister. 

64 1 .  If  a  cocket  is  not  provided  for  each  separate  parcel  of  goods,  what  takes 
place  ? — If  a  cocket  is  not  provided  for  each  parcel  of  goods  a  fine  is  levied, 
which  varies  according  to  the  scale  of  duties  on  the  goods  themselves.  In 
some  cases  a  fine  of  as  much  as  2  /.  to  3  /.  has  been  imposed  and  paid  for  the 
not  providing  of  a  cocket  or  certificate  of  origin  of  a  single  bale. 

642.  Have  fines  ever  been  levied  for  mere  errors  in  the  description  of  a 
package? — Yes,  frequently;  for  instance,  when  "bales"  have  been  called 
*'  cases,**  and  vice  versd. 

643.  A  fine  levied  because  a  bale  is  described  as  a  case?  —Yes ;  but  I  may 
state  with  reference  to  that,  that  that  has  not  recently  been  the  case ;  since  the 
frequent  agitations  about  the  Stade  toll,  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  been 
somewhat  more  lenient  about  fines. 

644.  Mr.  VHUers.]  You  say  frequent  agitations  about  the  Stade  tolls  ? — Yes. 

645.  Where  ? — In  this  country ;  we  have  had  various  deputations  up  to 
London  to  the  different  ministers  with  reference  to  the  Stad^  toll. 

646.  Of  late  years? — Lately,  as  late  as  February  last,  but  also  last  year  two 
or  three  times. 

647.  At  the  time  the  Sound  dues  were  in  question  ? — About  that  time. 

648.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  You  say  that  formerly  these  penalties  for  irr^u- 
larities  were  much  more  frequent  than  they  are  now  ? — They  were. 

649.  And  they  have  been  less  frequent  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  in 
question  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  cause. 

650.  Chairman.]  Do  you  recollect  when  the  first  stir  about  this  matter  took 
place  ? — There  was  some  stir  about  this  matter  in  the  year  1839, 1  believe ;  but 
that  was  before  my  time. 

65 1 .  Did  any  stir  take  place  in  the  year  1850  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  can  call 
it  to  mind. 

653.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  when  Harburg  first  was  relieved  fix)m  the 
dues  ? — I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  particular 
agitation  took  place  about  it  at  that  time. 

653.  You 
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6.53.  You  do  not  remember  whether  any  movement  took  place  m  the  port  of    Mr.  A  atoter. 
Hull  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not,  but  I  think  it  probable.  ' 

654-  It  might  or  might  not  have  taken  place  ?— It  might ;  I  think  it  i»      15  June  1858. 
probable  that  some  move  did  take  place  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  it. 

655.  Is  there  any  interest  m  Hamburgh  steam-vessels  held  by  Hull  people  ? — 
There  is  the  Hamburgh  Steam  Shipping  Company  now  plying  between  Hull  and 
Hambuigh  solely  owned  by  Hamburgh  shareholders. 

656.  Have  the  Hambui^h  merchants  any  interest  in  the  steam  shipping  com- 
panies ? — No,  except  in  the  Hamburgh  Ck)mpany  above  mentioned. 

657.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Now  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  toll,  what 
proportion  does  the  toll  bear  to  the  freight  ? — It  bears  a  very  large  proportionate 
per-centage  to  the  freight ;  see  indorsement  on  copy  bill  of  landing,  which  I 
handed  to  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  time,  showing  the  Stade  toll  to  be  about  36 
marcs  banco,  or  about  2  /.  10  *.  sterling,  whilst  the  freight  was  only  4  /.  5  ^.,  in 
addition  to  which  the  Hull  Trinity  House  primage,  and  other  charges 
amounting  to  1 2.  I  5.  3  d.,  had  to  be  paid. 

658.  What  is  that  upon? — This  is  upon  some  goods,  as  per  bill  of  lading,  a 
copy  of  which  was  handed  in  to  Lord  Clarendon  some  time  ago ;  last  February. 

659.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  Stade  toll  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  freight  in  the  case  you  mention  that  2L  \0s.  does  to  4/.  5^.  ? — Yes. 

660.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Will  you  state  what  goods  they  were  ? — I  cannot  state 
at  the  present  .moment  what  goods  they  were,  but  the  bill  of  lading  containing 
the  particulars  of  the  goods  was  handed  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

661.  Do  you  represent  that  to  the  Committee  as  an  instance  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  Stade  dues,  or  as  an  exceptional  case? — ^As  the  ordinary 
operation. 

662.  Then  we  may  assume  that  your  evidence  is  that  the  average  proportion 
which  the  Stade  toll  bears  to  the  amount  of  freight  is  such  as  you  have  said, 
2/.  \0s.  to  Al.  hi.  ? — £.2  10^.  the  Stade  toll  amounted  to,  whilst  the  freight  was 
only  4/.  55.,  but  that  of  course  would  depend  upon  the  description  of  goods.  I 
cannot  state  what  the  goods  were,  except  that  they  were  manufactured  goods. 

663.  But  that  is  the  question  wluch  I  asked;  whether  that  particular 
instance  was  an  instance  of  a  particular  class  of  goods,  or  whether  you  repre- 
sented it  as  being  the  average  operation  as  regards  the  toll  paid  and  the  freight 
paid  for  all  goods  P — It  was  handed  in  to  represent  the  average  toll  paid. 

664.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  your  opinion  that  that  is  the  average  now  ? 
— ^I  think  that  would  be  about  the  average. 

665.  Chairman.]  From  Hull,  or  from  where? — From  anywhere,  Hull  or 
London,  or  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  Leith,  &c. 

666.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  while  the  whole  Stade  dues  paid  by 
English  parties  amounted  to  20,000  /.,  the  whole  freight  received  for  the  goods 
to  Hamburgh  was  only  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  20,000  /.  that  you  have 
stated  there  ? — 1  do  not  understand  the  question. 

667.  You  have  stated  that  the  incident  of  the  Stade  toll,  in  relation  to  the 
freight  upon  the  average  of  goods  from  any  part,  amounts  to  the  figures  you 
have  stated,  viz.,  the  proportion  of  2/.  10«.  to  4  /.  5^.  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  speaking 
particularly  from  Hull  to  Hambui^h,  at  the  present  time. 

668.  I  asked  you  the  question  whether  that  was  the  freight  from  Hull,  and 
you  answered  the  freight  from  anywhere  ?— To  Hamburgh. 

669.  If  that  is  the  proper  proportion  between  the  incident  of  the  dues  and 
the  freight,  I  ask  you  if  the  Committee  is  to  understand,  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  Stade  dues  amount  to  20,000  2.,  as  paid  by  English  parties,  then  the  freight 
paid  by  English  parties  would  be  in  the  proportion  exhibited  by  the  figures 
which  you  have  given  there? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  the  freight 
varies  so  very  much  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  competition  existing. 

670.  You  have  stated  that  that  would  be  a  fair  proportion  upon  the  average  ? 
— Upon  the  average  freight. 

671.  Taking  the  average  freight  upon  the  average  of  goods,  would  it  be  right 
to  assume  that  the  whole  freight  paid  upon  English  goods  going  into  Hamburgh 
would  be  as  much  more  than  20,0002.,  assuming  20,000/.  to  be  the  amount  of 
toll  paid  upon  the  goods,  as  the  proportion  of  4/.  5  s.  to  2/.  10^.  j  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  proportion  would  be  given  by  adding  60  per  cent,  to  the 
20,000  /. ;  woijdd  that  be  the  fair  amount  of  freight  paid  upon  English  goods 

U.81.  p  3  goi^ 
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Mr.  B.  GUntr.     going  to  Hamburgh  ? — I  really  cannot  anaw^  that  question  directly,  because 

the  freight  varies  so  much,  as  I  said  before,  according  to  circiumstances. 

16  JiiM  tftsS.         672.  Hien  we  cannot  place  any  very  great  reli^oe  upon  what  you  faaye 
stated  of  that  being  the  just  average  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  a  just  average. 

673.  Then,  if  you  believe  that  to  be  so,  of  course  you  will  believe  that  the 
whole  amount  of  freight  would  be  in  the  same  proportion  ? — ^Well,  I  should  say 
perhaps  it  would. 

674-  Mr.  Ftnwick.']  Have  you  taken  into  your  consideration  of  the  average 
the  case  of  coals  ?--No,  I  have  not  done  so,  because  we  ha;ve  no  traffic  in  cods 
at  all,  as  far  as  Hull  is  concerned. 

675.  Then  your  evidence  applies  to  cargoes  from  Hull  to  Hamburgh  ?^ — 
From  Hull  to  Hamburgh. 

676.  And  tmly  to  those  cargoes  that  go  between  Hull  and  Hambui^h  ?*-*- 
That  is  all. 

677.  Excluding  altogether  the  coal  traffic  ?~  Excluding  altogether  the  coal 
traffic ;  I  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  coal  traffic. 

678.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  that  answer  has  no  reference  to  tiie  whole 
average  ? — Not  as  far  as  coal  goes. 

679.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Can  you  at  all  say  what  the  value  of  the  trade  is 
between  Hull  and  Hamburgh? — 1  do  not  think  I  can  at  the  present  moment ;  I 
can  get  it  if  it  is  required. 

680.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  Hull  to  Hamburgh  ? — I  can  get  it. 

681.  Has  it  ever  been  computed,  and  can  you  teU  me  what  is  the  amount 
paid  by  the  merchants  of  Hidl  in  rei^[>ect  of  the  Stade  toll? — ^I  can  give  you 
some  idea. 

6S2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  that  ? — I  banded  in  an  account  to 
Lord  Clarendoai,  showing  the  toll  levied  on  goods  laden  on  board  our  steamers 
during  the  year  1 857'    "^ihe  gross  amount  charged  in  that  year  was  2,674  /.  6  «.  6^. 

683.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  What  was  it  in  1855?— In  1856  it  was  2,608/. 
18*.  3rf. 

684.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  If  that  proportion  between  the  freight  and  the  toll 
which  you  menticmed  is  correct,  and  that  2,600  /.  is  the  amount  of  the  toll  which 
has  be«a  paid  by  your  steamers,  do  you  represent  that  the  amount  of  fre^ht 
which  your  company  has  earned  is  only  about  5^000  L  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  about  that,  but  many  articles  are  free  of  dut^, 
and  therefore  the  proportion  cannot  he  exactly  ascertained. 

685.  That  the  gross  amount  of  freight  pcdd  to  you — ^not  the  net  amount  after 
paying  expense6^-4)ut  the  gross  amount  paid  to  you  was  5,000  /.  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ?— Are  you  speaking  of  cargo  outwards  ? 

68£.  Of  cargo  outwards  ? — I  am  not  prepared  with  any  evidence  as  regards 
the  amount  of  freight  received. 

687.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  But  you  state  that  those  were  the  exact  amounts 
of  toll  paid  by  you  during  the  years  1857  and  1855  ? — ^Yes. 

688.  Have  you  got  the  amcmnt  for  1856 ?— In  1856  it  was  2,690/.  Ui.'dd. 

689.  Can  you  state  what  amount  in  a  year  of  Stade  toll  the  Elbe  Humber 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Hull  Steam  Packet  Company  would  pay  ? 
— ^They  would  each  pay  about  the  same  amount,  or  an  aggregate  sum  of  from 
7>500/.  to  8/)00  L  m  one  year  paid  out  of  the  pwt  of  Hull,  exclusive  of  other 
chance  cargoes- 

6(^.  When  the  Elbe  is  porticdly  frozen,  and  the  ships  pass  Bnmshausen,  but 
do  not  get  to  Hamburgh  in  coufiequence  of  the  ice,  are  they  then  required  to 
pay  toll  ? — If  a  vessd  gets  beyooid  Brunshausen,  and  has  d^ivcrad  her  papers 
there,  and  she  afterwanis  finds  that,  in  consequence  of  the  iee,  she  cannot  get 
up  to  Hamburgh,  she  is  compelled,  owing  to  the  ice,  to  return  to  a  p<nrt  bdow 
Brunshausen,  for  instance  Gluckstadt ;  she  goes  badi  to  Gluekstadt  for  safety, 
and  there  discharges  her  cargo.  The  toll  is  levied,  althou^  thevo3rage  to 
Hamburgh  was  never  completed ;  but  petitions  for  redress  then  have  to  be 
presented  to  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  it  is  wiiik  great  dcGculty  that  the 
cargo  escapes  the  payment  of  the  toll,  though  perhaps  eventually  it  does ;  but 
it  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

691.  Mr.  VtlUeri.']  The  second  time  ? — No,  the  first  tiooe. 

692.  I  understand  you  that  if  she  cannot  proceed   to  Hambui^h,  having 
passed  Brunshausen,  she  returns  to  the  port  bdow? — She  return  to  the  port 

iielow; 
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bdbw ;  in  the  meantime  she  has  given  in  her  papers,  as  she  has  been     v-  *  n)^. 
going  up.  mr.  n.  uuwr. 

693.  She  has  become  liable  to  the  toll  ?-^he  has  become  Uable  to  the  toll ;      15  jo„e  ,8/58 
and  petitions  hare  to  be  presented  to  the  Hanorerian  Government  to  get  the 

tell  returned* 

694.  If  she  discharges  the  cai^  at  Gluckstadt,  you  mean ;  does  she  ever  do 
so  r — Occasionally. 

695.  Where  do  the  goods  go  to  if  they  are  discharged  there?— They  go  up 
to  Hamburgh  by  railway  from  Gluckstadt,  and  to  the  interior,  whatever  theur 
destination  may  be. 

696.  Do  you  state  that  that  petition  or  memorial  is  ever  conceded  r — ^Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  as  a  rule  conceded.  I  merely  say  that  there  ie  some  little  trouble 
attending  it. 

697.  Trouble  arising  from  not  being  able  to  proceed^  in  consequence  of  the 
ice  ? — Trouble  attending  the  petitioning  the  Hanovman  Government  to  get  the 
cn^  exempted  from  the  tcJL 

698.  Sir  James  Graham.^  Do  you  youi^lf  remember  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  1844  ? — I  do  not. 

699.  Have  you  beard  whether,  at  Hull,  that  arrangement  was  considered 
satisfactory  at  the  time  r — ^I  bdieve  it  was  considered  unsatisfactory. 

70a.  At  the  tune  r— I  believe  so  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  about  that^ 
I  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

701.  But  your  impression,  from  what  you  have  heard,  is  that  the  change  in 
consequence  of  that  treaty  was  not  of  a  kind  considered  satisfactory  at  Hull  ? — 
That  is  my  impn^ssion,  hxA  I  eaomot  speak  positively  to  that. 

70a.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  1844 
as  regards  duty  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  was  an  alteration. 

703.  Then  what  was  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction ;  was  it  that  the  redac- 
tkm.was  not  so  large  as  was  desnred  ? — llie  idea  we^s  t^at  it  oug^  to  be  done 
away  with  altogedier,  I  believe. 

704.  The  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  charge  not  being,  altogether  extin- 
gnisbcd  ? — Yes,.  I  bdieve  aa  much  as  anything  else. 

T&Z).  The  redttctiiDti  did  not  satisfy,  because  it  (Ud  not  amount  to  extinction  r 
— That  was  the  case. 

706.  Mr.  Milner  Gib&mJ]  With  regard  to  tiae  effect  of  the  Stade  toU  on  trade 
generally,  have  you  any  statemi«rt  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — In  tracing  the 
effect  of  this  tax  on  trade  generally,  it  need  only  be  staited  that  the  gross 
revenue  which  it  is  believed  Hanover  realises  by  the  Stade  dues  amounts  to 
about  30,000  /.  per  ammm.. 

707.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Altogether? — Altogether;  and  during  the  last  year,  1856 
and  1857,  it  appears  to  have  realised  the  large  amount  of  40,000/.  sterling, 
independent  of  the  sum  of  5,500/.  which  would  have  been  payable  on  the 
goods  which  were  shipped  to  the  free  port  of  Harburg ;  and  it  is  a  feet  worthy 
of  comment,  that,  since  the  1st  of  January  1857,  the  river  Weser  dues  have 
been  suspended  or  nosed,  whidi  probably  enables  Bremen  more  successfully 
to  eompete  with  the  port  of  Hamburgh,  now  that  the  former  port  has  more 
extended  communication  by  railway  into  the  interior. 

7oiS.  Mr.  MikKer  Giks99i.]  Hme  you  any  figures  to  show  the  value  of  certain 
articks,  with  the  rate  of  Stade  toll  thereon,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  toll  on 
the  value  ? — The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  certain  arti^es  with  the 
rate  of  Stade  toll  thereon^  and  the  per-centage  of  the  toll  on  the  value  taken, 
dmring'  the  year  1854.  The  value  per  100  lbs.  weight  in  Prussi«i  dollars  on 
cdal,  lor  instance,  is^  oiie'^fainL  of  a  dollar,  the  rate  of  Stade  toll  per  100  lbs. 
iveight  in  groschen  is-  one^twetfth,  sb^wii^  the  per-centage  of  the  toll  on  the 
TsAue  to  be  tr04«  On  raw  iron  the  value  per  100  lbs.  weight  in  Prussian 
dollars  is  1  ^,  the  rate  of  Stade  toll  p»  100  lbs.  weight  in  groschen  is  one- 
twdikb,  showing  the  p»-eentage  o£  the  toU  upon  the  value  to  be  0*23.  On 
salt  the  value  per  100  lbs.  weight  in  Prussian  dollars  is  thirteen  twenty- fourths 
of  a  dollar,  the  rate  of  Stede  t^  per  100  lbs.  weight  in  groschen  is  one-twelfth 
of  a  dollar,  showing  a  pef-centage  of  the  toll  upon  the  value  to  be  0*64.  On 
smalts  the  value  per  lO&lbs.  weight  in  Prussian  dollars  is  15^  ths  of  a  dollar, 
the  rate  of  Stade  toll  per  1 00  IbsL  weight  in  groschen  is  five  doUans  and  the 
perM^entag&of  the  toll  upon  the  value  is  1*33. 

709V  You  stated  that  tiie  proportion  between  the  Stade  toll  and  the  freight 
01811.  p  4  was 
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Mr.  R.  Ghrer.  was  the  best  illustration  that  could  be  given  of  the  pressure  of  the  tax  upon  the 
merchant? — ^Yes. 

15  June  i858,  710.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  proportion  upon  any  number  of 
articles^  between  the  freight  and  the  amount  of  the  toll,  so  as  to  give  the  per- 
centage ? — ^The  following  figures  will  show  the  freight  and  the  toll  on  goods 
shipped  from  Hull  in  1855,  and  the  per-centage  proportion  which  the  latter 
bears  to  the  former.  On  58  bales  and  15  cases  of  cotton  goods,  the  amount  of 
freight  in  marcs  banco  would  be  158^ths,  the  amount  of  the  toll  202|th, 
showing  the  per-centage  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  to  be  1 28  per  cent. 
On  28  bales  and  5  cases  of  woollen  goods,  the  amount  of  freight  in  marcs  banco 
is  59^th8,  the  amount  of  toll  571,  showing  the  per-^entage  proportion  of  toll 
to  the  freight  to  be  96*6.  On  five  casks  of  drugs,  the  amount  of  freight  in 
marcs  banco  is  I8J^ths,  the  amount  of  toll  12i,  the  per-centage  proportion  of 
toll  to  the  freight  being  66*7-  On  two  cases  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  the 
amount  of  freight  in  marcs  banco  is  2,  the  amount  of  toll  3gths,  showing  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  to  be  168*7.  On  two  cases  of 
woollen  carpets,  the  amount  of  freight  in  marcs  banco  is  I  iths,  the  amount  of 
toll  is  liY^hj  ^^^  per-centage  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  being  65  per 
cent.  On  one  case  of  ribbons,  the  amount  of  freight  in  marcs  banco  is  1^, 
the  amount  of  toll  2}|ths,  showing  the  per-centage  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the 
freight  to  be  204.  I  find  that  I  have  made  a  calculation  here  that  the  average 
per-centage  proportion  of  Stade  toll  to  freight  on  all  the  above  articles  amounts 
to  51  per  cent,  upon  the  freight. 

711.  Chairman  J\  It  is  one  half  the  freight  in  round  numbers  ? — ^Yes. 

7 1 2.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Linseed  oil  is  considerably  exported  from  Hull,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes.  In  addition  to  these  instances,  I  may  refer  to  linseed  oil,  which 
is  an  article  of  very  considerable  export  from  Hull ;  the  freight  on  it  amounts 
to  20*.  per  ton,  and  the  Stade  toll  to  14  *.  2  rf.  per  ton,  or  nearly  76  per  cent, 
upon  the  freight.  Paints  and  painters'  colours  are  taxed  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  Silk  and  half-silk  goods  pay  about  7  s.  6  d.  per  1,000  lbs.  net,  or 
16*-  10  d.  per  ton.  Fine  linen  goods  pay  about  5*.  per  1,000  lbs.  net,  or 
lis.  6d.  per  ton ;  and  should  the  like  goods  be  unaccompanied  by  a  cocket, 
an  additional  duty  of  about  2  s.  6d.  per  1,000  lbs.  net  is  imposed ;  that  is,  sup- 
posing a  merchant  has  not  provided  the  ship  with  a  cocket, 

713.  Chairman.]  You  stated  just  now,  before  you  went  into  this  Table,  that 
there  had  been  some  taking  off  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Weser  ? — I  beheve  they 
have  been  suspended. 

714.  You  state  that  as  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

715.  Who  took  them  off? — 1  believe,  Hanover  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
about  that.     I  believe  it  is  a  Hanoverian  toll. 

716.  Was  there  anything  paid  for  taking  them  off? — No. 

717.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  think  not ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  posi- 
tively that  there  was  not  anything  paid,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  there 
was  not ;  I  believe  it  was  a  voluntary  act. 

7 1 8.  But  you  can  state,  as  a  fact,  that  there  have  been  tolls  taken  off  ? — Yes. 

719.  Whether  there  has  been  anything  paid,  and  by  whom,  you  cannot 
state  ? — No,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

720.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  All  those  goods  which  you  have  enumerated  might 
have  been  imported  into  Harburg  without  any  payment  whatever  ? — Without 
any  payment  whatever. 

721.  Mt.  Milner  Gibson.']  Has  not  Hanover  recently  made  an  arrangement 
with  particular  countries,  giving  special  privileges  to  their  goods  ? — Hanover 
has,  during  the  last  few  years,  assumed  a  right  to  make  different  arrangements 
with  different  states ;  and,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  goods  of  Belgian 
manufacture  pay  a  smaller  rate  of  toll  than  those  of  British  manufacture.  But 
it  has  imposed  a  still  greater  grievance  on  the  British  shipowner  who  sends  his 
vessel  to  Hamburgh,  by  exempting  its  own  port  of  Harburg  from  all  toll  what- 
ever ;  a  practice  which  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  1844,  which  provides  for  all  the  ports  on  the  Elbe  being  treated 
alike,  which  are  situated  above  Stade  or  Brunshausen. 

71? 2.  In  what  way  does  the  exemption  granted  to  the  port  of  Harburg 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  trade? — It  operates  against  British 
shipowners,  inasmuch  as  the  trade  to  Harburg  is  now  carried  on  by  Hanoverian 
steamers,  built  by  a  Hanoverian  company  especially  for  that  trade,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  their  light  draught  of  water  and  capabilities  of  going  into  the  Schwinge    W.  B.  Ghoef. 

when  our  British  steamers  cannot  do  so,  and  being  also  under  special  privileges       

from  the  Hanoverian  Government.  15  June  1858. 

723.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  English  ships  from  going  to 
Harburg  ? — They  cannot  get  up ;  the  steamers  that  we  have  employed  in  the 
Hamburgh  trade  cannot  go  to  Harburg  in  consequence  of  the  draught  of  water, 
and  there  being  many  of  them  paddle- steamers,  the  width  of  the  gates  at  the 
dock  not  admitting  of  a  large  class  of  steamers. 

724.  Then  the  Hanoverian  vessels  are  screw-steamers  of  small  draught  of 
water,  I  presume  ?  —  Of  less  draught  of  water,  built  especially  for  the  trade. 

72.5.  Are  they  running  you  off  the  trade  ? — They  are  taking  to  Harburg 
what  we  used  formerly  to  get  to  Hamburgh,  prior  to  the  exemption  of  Harburg 
from  the  Stade  duty. 

726.  If  you  were  to  have  screw-steamers  of  the  same  draught  of  water,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  you  going  to  Harburg  ? — We  have  screw-steamers  ;  but 
they  are  built  of  more  beam  than  the  Harburg  vessels.  All  our  steamers  are 
more  particularly  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

727.  That  is  for  bringing  those  ships  back  again  r —Taking  them  out  and 
bringing  them  back  again  ;  we  both  take  horses  and  cattle  out  and  bring  them 
home,  as  cargo  on  freight. 

728.  If  your  vessels  were  of  a  size  that  would  suit  the  place,  is  there  any 
differential  duty,  or  anything  that  would  prevent  you  from  going  there? — We 
should  be  exempt  from  the  Stade  duty  the  same  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  if  we 
went  to  Harbui^,  but  the  navi^iation  is  difficult  at  all  times,  and  even  dangerous. 

729.  Is  there  any  other  duty  that  would  put  you  in  a  worse  position  than 
the  Hanoverian  vessels  at  Harburg?  —  There  is  no  other  duty;  but  the 
Hanoverian  vessels  have  special  privileges  which  I  am  not  intimately 
acquainted  with ;  they  have  quays  of  their  own  in  the  docks,  where  they  can 
discharge  under  custom-house  inspection ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
we  could  not  have  the  same  advantages  if  we  went  there  ;  it  is  possible  that  we 
might,  but  the  docks  could  not  accommodate  one  half  the  trade,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  go  there. 

730.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Is  not  the  natural  channel  for  the  trade  of  the 
north  of  Germany  through  Hamburgh  ? — Yes. 

731.  If  I  understand  you,  you  consider  the  exemption  given  to  the  port  of 
Harburg  tends  to  cause  the  traffic  to  take  that  route,  rather  than  by  Ham- 
burgh?—It  does. 

732.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  Harburg  and  Hamburgh  were  equally  taxed, 
the  traffic  would  revert  to  its  original  channel  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  to 
a  great  extent ;  at  all  events,  we  could  compete  with  the  Harburg  boats.  If 
the  goods  going  to  Hamburgh  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Stade  duty, 
we  could  undertake,  as  the  Harburg  boats  do,  to  deliver  at  Harburg  by  lighters, 
which  would  place  us  upon  a  fair  footing  with  them. 

733.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  an  Ulegal  use  to  make  of  the  Stade  toll  by 
granting  an  exemption  from  it,  and  giving  a  preference  to  a  particular  harbour, 
so  as  to  cause  the  trade  to  pass  through  it  which  otherwise  would  not  ? — It  is, 
in  my  opinion. 

734.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  term  "illegal 
use"  ? — That  it  is  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1 844. 

735.  Will  you  point  to  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  1844  which  makes  it 
illegal?— I  believe  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1844  makes  it  illegal. 

736.  The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1844  recites :  *^  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January  1854,  and  further  until  the  end  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to 
the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same."  You  cannot  mean  that 
article.  Will  you  point  out  the  article  which  justifies  you  in  saying  that  this 
is  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  refer  to  what 
information  I  have  upon  the  subject.  I  see  that  the  reference  is  to  a  copy  of 
the  7th  paragraph  of  the  treaty  made  the  22d  July  1844. 

737.  Will  you  read  it  ? — I  will  give  the  import  of  it. 

738.  Referring  to  the  7th  article? — Yes;  it  says,  "  We  enclose  copy  of  the 
7th  paragraph  of  the  treaty  made  the  22d  July  1844,  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  W. 
£.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  with  Hanover,  regulating  the  Stade  duty  question,  in  which 

0.81.  G  you^  J 
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Mr.  M.  Ghpsr.    y^n  ^^^  ^^  that  botti  natkms  hare  bound  fhemselres  not  to  make  any  allow- 
^"I        ~      ances,  or  to  grant  privates  to  trade  or  navigatioD,  &c.  fcc." 
15  J«*  i»««-  ^^^    J  ^jj  j.^^  tj^^  article :  "  Her  Majesty  the  Oaeen  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover,  engage  reci- 
procally not  to  ^n'ant  any  reductions  of  duties,  or  any  fioTOurs  or  priTileges,  or 
immunities  whatsoerer  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  the  sul^ects  of 
any  other  State  which  shall  not  be  also  and  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the 
su^ects  of  the  other  high  contracting  party  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in 
fovour  of  the  other  State  shall  have  been  gratuitous,  or  upon  giving,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  compensation  or  equivalent  in  case  the  concession  shall  have 
been  conditional/*  Is  that  the  article  to  which  you  allude?  — I  believe  that  is 
the  same. 

740.  It  goes  on  to  say, "  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  above  stipulation 
shall  not  apply  to  the  privileges  and  exemptions  as  r^ards  the  Brunshausen 
toll,  which  the  free  and  Hanseatic  city  of  Hamburgh  enjoys  under  section  2  of 
the  regulations  which  are  annexed  to  the  convention  signed  on  the  13th  of 
April  1844  bv  the  Commissioners  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States  with  respect  to 
that  toU"?— Yes. 

74 1  •  Will  you  point  out  that  article,  which  you  have  referred  to,  which  makes 
the  freedom  which  the  Hanoverian  Government  has  given  to  the  port  of  Harburg 
illegal  ? — It  makes  it  illegal,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  stipulation  for  any  port  in 
the  Elbe  above  Brunshausen  being  exempted  from  Stade  toll. 

742.  By  that  article  the  King  of  Hanover  engaged  not  to  grant  any  reduction 
or  privil^e  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State,  without  giving  it  to  England.  I  want  to  know  how  such  a  stipulation  can 
apply  to  the  freedom  of  the  port  of  Harburg,  which  has  been  given  by  the  King 
of  Hanover  to  English  subjects  exactiy  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  given 
to  the  subjects  of  any  other  power  in  Europe  r— This  privil^e  to  the  port  of 
Harburg  has  only  been  granted  since  the  treaty  was  made  witii  England  in  1850. 

743.  But  is  not  that  a  privil^e  which  British  commerce  has  just  as  much  at 
the  commerce  of  any  other  power  in  Europe  ?— Yes ;  if  the  navigation  would 
admit  of  full-sized  vessels  being  able  to  navigate  the  Sdiwinge  as  well  as  they 
can  the  Elbe. 

744.  Still,  whatever  the  privileges  are,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  com- 
merce may  be,  the  same  privileges  are  possessed  by  British  commerce  as  mudi 
as  by  the  commerce  of  any  other  power? — I  cannot  deny  that,  if  British 
vessels  could  only  make  use  of  them. 

745.  Then,  instead  of  being  contrary  to  the  7  th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  is  it  not 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  7th  Artide  of  the  Treaty  ? — It  appears  to  be  so, 

746.  Mr.  BowyerJ]  Is  it  not  your  own  fault  that  you  do  not  build  ships  of 
such  a  size  as  to  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  that  reduction  ? — It  is  very  cosrtly 
building  ships;  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  ships  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  Hamburgh  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  would  be  very 
expensive  and  a  very  serious  matter  if  we  had  to  replace  them  by  a  number  (rf 
other  vessels ;  besides  in  these  da3rs  of  competition  small  steamers  are  not  profi- 
table, and  we  have  the  Baltic  and  other  trades  to  supply  with  steamers. 

747.  Mr.  lUz^erald.l  Then,  I  think,  you  will  allow  that,  instead  of  being 
illegal,  it  is  strictly  i^al  ? — It  appears  to  be  so  the  way  you  put  it ;  I  certainly 
had  not  that  impression,  as  the  treaty  speaks  of  all  vessels  passing  Brunshausen. 

748.  Mr.  Fenwick.'l  You  say  that  practically  England  is  not  put  upon  a 
similar  footing  with  the  other  States,  because  the  shipping  of  England  is  so  large 
that  you  cannot  get  into  the  Harburg  port? — 1  say  the  class  of  steamers, 
generally  speaking,  is  larger  than  the  port  of  Harburg  can  accommodate. 

749.  Mr.  Bowyer.]  And,  therefore,  you  say  it  is  unfair  to  give  a  certain 
privilege  to  a  port  which  is  so  constructed  that  large  English  steamers  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  think  so. 

750.  Mr.  Mitner  Gibson.']  Is  it  not  true  that  vessels  are  now  sailing  from  HuH 
to  Hamburgh  with  half  cargoes,  while  they  are  full  when  bound  to  Harburg  ? — 
It  is  quite  trae. 

75 1 .  Is  the  trade  suffering  at  this  time  ? — Very  much  so. 

752.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Stade  toll  at  the  present  time  is  peculiarly 
oppressive  to  competition  ? — Yes. 

753-  Chairman/]  That  is  to  say,  it  is  oppressive  to  vessels  of  a  certain 
draught  of  water,  and  so  wide  tijat  they  cannot  get  into  Harburg? — Yes. 
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754.  Mr.  FiizfferaLlJl  Is  it  not  the  fetct  that  the  cottunerce  between  Hull     Mr.  R.  Cimr. 
and  Hamburgh  has  grratfy  increased  within  the  kst  few  y^ars  ?"— There  b  do      -— ~ 
doubt  about  that ;  but  I  think  it  would  increase  stitt  more  H  we  were  free  of     ^5  June  1858^ 
the  Stade  toll. 

755.  Is  the  trade  between  Harfourg  and  Hull  prine^Hjr  in  the  hands  of 
English  merchants  ? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

756.  Hanovar  merchants  ? — Hanorer  shipowners ;  entiiel^i  ia  the  hands  of 
Hanorer  shipowners. 

757.  What  does  that  arise  from  ? — It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Harfourg 
people,  in  consequence  of  this  exemption  from  the  Stade  toil,  built  themsdres 
a  certain  number  of  steamers,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Harbui^  trade. 
They  built  four  steamers  to  navigate  the  Schwinge,  to  carry  goods  to  Harfomrg, 
which  formeriy  went  to  Hambui^b. 

758.  Mr.  Bawyer.]  Why  do  not  you  do  the  same  ? — Because  they  are  a  class 
of  steamers  that  are  not  adapted  for  the  carrying  of  passengers^  horses,  car- 
riages, and  cattle  of  all  descriptions,  boilers,  locomotives,  &c* 

759.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Then  in  that  description  of  commerce  Harburg  is  no 
rival  to  you  ? — In  that  respect  it  is  not. 

760.  Then  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade  you  are  not  injured  at  all  by 
the  opening  of  Harburg  ? — No,  not  as  regards  the  cattle  trade,  because  there  is 
no  market  for  cattle  there. 

761.  Mr.  Botvyer.']  Does  that  mostly  go  to  Hamburgh? — It  mostly  goes  to 
Hamburgh. 

762.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  taking  of  the  tolls  off  upon  the 
Weser  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  trade  to  Bremen  ?— I  believe  it  has  improved 
the  trade  to  Bremen  considerably. 

763.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  During  the  month  of  April  last  some  inquiries 
were  made  of  you  by  certain  persons  in  Manchester,  to  know  on  what  terms  you 
could  make  a  consignment  ot  a  large  number  of  small  bales  of  goods  to  Ham- 
burgh, I  believer — Yes. 

764.  What  was  your  reply  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  had  an  inquiry  to  know 
upon  what  terms  1  could  take  a  consignment  of  a  large  number  of  small  bales 
to  Hamburgh  ;  I  replied,  stating  the  terms,  and  I  afterwards  heard  there  was  a 
probability  of  their  being  shipped  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  certain  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  another  route.  On  causing  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
matter  at  Hamburgh,  I  was  informed  that  the  reason  was  as  follows :  That  the 
goods,  although  intended  for  transhipment  at  Hamburgh,  would  be  tak^i  hence 
to  Harburg,  and  lightered  from  Harburg  to  Hamburgh,  by  which  process  the 
merchants  would  save  the  Stade  duty  of  6  rf.  per  100  lbs.  less  the  cost  of  light- 
erage 2  (I.  per  100  lbs.,  and  so  leave  a  net  saving  of  4  d.  per  100  lbs.  English. 

765.  Four-pence  per  100  lbs.  r — Yes ;  the  goods  were  intended  for  Hambuigh, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  cheaper  to  send  them  to  Harburg,  in  consequence  of  the 
saving  of  the  Stade  toll. 

766.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  I  can  understand  that  it  would  be  an  impediment  to 
those  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  from  Hull  to  Hamburgh,  but  will  you  point 
out  how  it  is  an  impediment  to  the  communication  between  Hull  and  Hamburgh ; 
surely  it  makes  it  more  easy  by  making  a  reduction  of  6  d.  per  100  lbs.,  does  it 
not  ? — It  is  a  saving  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods  to  send  them  to  Harburg,  but  it 
is  an  injury  to  us,  as  British  shipowners,  whilst  the  foreigner  gets  the  advantage. 

767.  Then  the  opening  of  Harburg  is  not  only  an  £ulyantage  to  the  direct 
trade  between  Hull  and  Harburg,  but  according  to  that  statem^it  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  trade  between  Hull  and  Hamburgh  ? — As  far  as  the  merchants 
are  concerned,  but  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  British  shipowner ;  it  is  a  direct 
loss  to  him. 

768.  Then  your  objection  is  that  it  is  an  im|)ediment  in  the  way  of  the  ship- 
owner, not  in  the  way  of  the  British  merchant  or  manufacturer? — It  is  to  the 
British  shipovraer. 

769.  But  not  to  the  British  merchant  or  manufacturer  ? — No. 

790.  Chairman.]  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  merchant  by  giving  a  saving  of 
4d.  per  100  lbs.  weighty  but  not  to  tihe  shipowner  who  has  vessels  of  a  particular 
class  and  width  ? — ^Exactly. 

771.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Were  those  goods  on  which  4  d.  would  be  saved  a  fair 

sample  of  the  onfinary  traffic  between  Hull  and  Hamburgh? — I  should  say  they 

would  be. 

0.81.  G2  772.  If/^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  JL  Glover.         772.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  case,  why  do  not  all  the  goods  save  4  d.  per  100  Ihs. 

weight  r — ^1  think  perhaps  this  was  not  an  ordinary  case,  inasmach  as  it  was  a 

15  Jone  1858.     small  cargo  of  goods  intended  for  transhipment  from  Hamburgh  to  some  West 
India  station  or  other ;  I  cannot  say  where. 

773.  Then  I  suppose  you  really  mean  that  this  particular  instance  was  an 
exceptional  instance? — I  think  it  perhaps  was. 

774.  Mr.  Bawyer.]  That  woidd  not  have  applied,  you  would  say,  to  heavy 
goods  ? — I  have  never  heard  the  inquiry  in  a  general  way  ;  it  has  only  been  in 
a  particular  way. 

775.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  The  trade  with  Harburg  has  greatly  increased 
since  it  has  been  made  free,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

776.  Have  you  a  table  which  will  show  that  ? — I  have  collected  from  various 
sources  the  following  account  of  the  increase  of  laden  vessels  going  to  Harburg 
from  Great  Britain. 

777.  Will  you  hand  in  the  table  ?—I  will. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  is  as  follows :] 


In  1850 
In  1851 
In  1852 
In  1853 
In  1854 
In  1855 
In  1856 
In  1857 


British  Vessels. 

6 

15 

42 

68 
129 
106 
650 
710 


Total 

of  British  and 

Foreign. 


152 

335 

691 

844 

lfi32 

M18 

1,114 


778.  Chairman.]  Is  that  the  same  table  which  has  appeared  in  print,  in  a 
pamphlet  ? — Yes ;  with  some  additions. 

779.  But  it  is  substantially  the  same  ? — Yes. 

780.  Did  you  take  this  table  from  that  pamphlet,  or  did  you  take  it  from 
independent  sources  ? — I  have  taken  it  partly  from  the  pamphlet,  and  also  from 
returns  which  have  since  been  published  in  the  papers. 

781.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,]  The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Hambui^h 
is  exposed  now  to  a  great  many  increased  competitions,  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  ?  —  It  is. 

782.  Will  you  explain  how  that  operates  ? — Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound 
dues  a  trade  has  sprung  up  with  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  Copenhagen, 
and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  also,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Weser  dues, 
with  those  in  the  river  Weser.  I  may  state  that  the  different  trades  which 
have  sprung  up  are  mainly  carried  on  by  foreign  steamers,  principally  Prussian, 
to  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and  from  Konigsberg,  and  those  places. 

783.  What  you  mean,  1  suppose,  is  that  the  exemption  from  the  Sound  dues 
makes  the  competition  more  severe  which  the  Hamburgh  and  Hull  vessels  have  to 
bear  ? — It  does. 

784.  And,  therefore,  Hull  claims  to  have  the  Stade  toll  taken  off  her  steamers? 
— Yes. 

7S5.  Chairnian,]  Is  it  an  injury  to  British  merchants  that  those  goods  go 
direct  to  Copenhagen,  and  those  places  in  the  Baltic  where  they  are  wanted, 
instead  of  going  round  by  Hamburgh  ?— It  is  an  injury  in  this  respect,  that  it 
is  a  longer  voyage,  and  it  involves  a  greater  risk,  and  probably  the  merchant 
pays  more  freight. 

786.  Then  what  makes  him  take  them  that  way  r— The  abolition  of  the  Sound 
dues  has  caused  the  goods  to  go  by  the  Baltic,  instead  of  by  Hamburgh. 

787.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  imposition  of  the 
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Stade  dues  is  of  that  nature  upon  any  particular  article,  that  it  will  turn  the     Mr.  n.  G(ov^n 
scale  as  to  whether  tlie  goods  will  go  through  Hamburgh  or  will  go  to  Stettin  ? —       — —_ 
J  think,  if  the  Stade  dues  were  abolished,  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  would      15  June  1838* 
come  back  again  to  Hamburgh. 

788.  Take  any  article  you  please;  take  the  article  of  coal,  would  it  by 
possibility  ever  go  through  Hamburgh  to  Stettin  ?— No,  I  do  not  thmk  it  would. 

7  89.  But  give  us  some  article  that  would  ? — Bale  goods  of  any  sort,  cottons, 
and  woollens,  and  so  forth. 

790.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  bale  goods  of  any  kind  for  the  Stade 
dues?— Do  you  mean  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the  goods  ? 

791.  Yes,  any  that  pay  ad  valorem  duty? — I  should  say  jfirom  i  to  2i  per 
cent. 

792.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Stade  duty  on  bale  goods  amounts  to  2  i  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion  ;  it  amounts  to  at  least  that,  in  some 
cases. 

793.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— Yes. 

794.  Is  that  duty  being  saved  sufficient  to  turn  the  channel  of  trade  from 
Hamburgh  to  Stettin,  to  which  those  goods  now  go?— I  think  it  would  have  a 
tendency  that  way. 

795.  You  will  not  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  it  altogether  would  do  so  ? 

— I  think  to  a  very  great  extent  it  would.  » 

796.  Supposing  that  it  did  not  amount  to  2  J  per  cent.,  then  the  tendency 
would  be  less  ? — Somewhat  less,  probably. 

797.  Less  in  proportion  ? — Probably  so. 

798.  Where  do  the  articles  that  are  carried  to  Stettin  go  to  generally  ? — Into 
the  interior  of  Prussia  to  Berlin  probably,  and  Konigsberg,  and  in  fact  they 
branch  oflF  in  different  directions. 

799.  Do  they  go  into  the  ZoUverin? — Probably  they  do. 

800.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  difference  of  transport  would  be  from  Stettin 
to  Berlin,  and  from  Hamburgh  to  Berlin  ? — I  think  1  can ;  there  is  a  great 
advantage  at  present  in  sending  goods  via  Stettin  to  Berlin,  over  Hamburgh  to 
Berlin,  in  railway  carriage  ;  for  instance,  the  rate  of  carriage  from  Stettin  to 
Berlin  upon  twist  is  six  silver  groschen  ;  the  rate  of  carriage  from  Hamburgh 
to  Berlin  on  twist  is  13  silver  groschen  ;  but  if  we  were  in  a  position  to  be  free 
of  the  Stade  toll,  1  entertain  an  opinion  that,  to  some  extent,  we  could  compete 
with  the  port  of  Stettin  for  Berlin  traffic,  and  traffic  to  those  places. 

801.  Then  that  would  become  more  a  Hamburgh  question  than  a  British 
tjuestion,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  your  own  particular  Hull  steamers ;  as 
far  as  the  British  merchant  and  the  producer  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial 
which  way  the  goods  go  ? — But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  also  other 
steamers  from  other  ports  to  Hamburgh. 

8oi.  We  will  consider  the  steamer  presently ;  but  so  far  as  the  British  pro- 
ducer of  goods  goes  you  say  it  might  be  equal,  if  the  Stade  dues  were  taken  oflf 
between  Hamburgh  and  Stettin  in  going  to  Berlin,  taking  that  point  ? — It  might 
be  pretty  nearly  equal. 

803.  Which  way  do  you  think  the  scale  would  be  ? — I  think  it  would  slightly 
incUne  towards  Stettin ;  but  we  of  course  could  meet  that  by  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  freight. . 

804.  Then  the  Hull  steamers  must  come  down  a  little  to  turn  the  scale? — 
They  generally  have  to  do  that. 

805.  Otherwise,  putting  the  Hull  steamers  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
more  a  Hamburgh  question  than  it  would  be  a  British  manufacturers'  question, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  more  a  British  shipowner's  question  than  a  British 
manufacturer's  question. 

806.  Are  tlhere  any  other  places  besides  Berlin  that  are  supplied  more  to  the 
north  of  Stettin  ?— There  are  Breslau  and  Gorlitz,  and  other  places. 

807.  Is  the  difference  of  cost  between  Hamburgh  and  those  places,  and 
Stettin,  and  those  places  more  or  less  favourable  to  Stettin  than  Berlin  is  ?— It 
is  more  favourable  to  Stettin  according  to  the  present  rates. 

808.  More  favourable  ? — Yes. 

800.  And  therefore  the  taking  off  the  Stade  dues  would  have  less  weight 
there^  For  instance,  as  to  goods  that  go  to  Copenhagen,  before  the  Sound 
dues  were  taken  off,  was  the  trade  from  England  to  Hamburgh,  and  from  Ham- 
burgh to  Copenhagen  ?~There  was  a  trade  to  Copenhagen  dbect,  but  a  great 
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Mr.  JL  etaomr.     mauj  goods  went  by  Hamburgh ;  I  am  speaking  of  ^4or  to  the  abolition  ot  the 

— Sound  dues. 

i5J«Mi858.  810.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  Bridsfa  manufaeturer  that  those 

goods  should  go  direct  to  Copenhagen,  or  go  first  to  Hamburgh  and  pay  through 
&e  nose  to  tbe  Hamburgh  merchant,  and  then  go  to  Copenhagen,  putting  the 
Hull  steamers  aside? — It  would  be  an  advantage  no  doubt  to  ^e  merchant  to 
riiip  direct  to  Copenhagen,  so  far  as  time  goes. 

811.  The  chances  being,  that  he  would  get  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  would 
not  he  ? — It  would  be  en  advantage  to  him  in  every  respect. 

812.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  other  places  which  you  have  named ;  you 
named  Copenhagen  and  Stettin ;  is  there  any  other  place  in  which  there  is  any 
diversion  r — Dantzic  and  Konigsberg. 

813.  That  is  still  farther  to  the  North  ?— Yes. 

814.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  Stade  tolls  would  make  goods 
go  through  Hamburgh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg  ?— I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  us  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

815.  What  places  are  supplied  from  Konigsberg  r — That  I  can  hardly  tell  you ; 
there  are  so  many  more  places,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say ;  I  do  not 
know. 

816.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  What  is  the  distance  from  Hamburgh  to  Konigsberg  r 
— I  should  suppose  it  would  be  about  a  day's  journey  by  rail. 

817.  Mr.  Miner  Gibson.]  In  addition  to  the  disadvantage,  whi^  you  say 
arises  from  the  privileges  given  by  Hanover  to  the  port  <rf  Harburg,  do  you 
consider  that  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Hamburgh  citizens  for  their  ships 
are  disadvantageous  to  the  British  shipowner? — Decidedly  so. 

81 8.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  ?  —There  are  at  the  present  time 
two  companies'  steamers  running  between  London  and  Hamborgfa ;  those 
steamers  are  owned  exclusively  by  Hamburgh  merchants  residing  within  the 
walk  of  Hamburgh,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty ;  those  steamers  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  all  Stade  dues  upon  the  cargo  which  they  carry  intended 
for  Hamburgh  merchants.  So  that  the  British  shipowner  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  that  respect ;  the  British  vessels  which  run  in  competition  with 
those  Hamburgh  boats  are  at  a  disadvantage,  but  so  far  as  the  London  trade  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Pratt,  I  believe,  is  anxious  to  be  called  before  you,  to  be  examined 
upon  that  point,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  give  \  ou  more  information  than  I  can 
do  with  respect  to  the  London  trade.  As  far  as  Hull  is  concerned,  we  have  a 
Hamburgh  company  owning  foiu'  steamers,  and  the  original  object  I  believe  of 
the  formation  of  that  company  was  to  enable  the  merchants  to  import  their 
goods  free  of  Stade  toll,  by  virtue  of  the  goods  being  Hamburgh  property,  and 
shipped  on  board  Hamburgh  vessels  ;  that  company  was  formed,  and  trem^idous 
eflforts  were  made  with  the  Hanoverian  Government  to  get  the  cargoes  of  those 
vessels  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Stade  toll,  but  it  so  haf)pened  that  some 
few  shareholders  of  the  company  (for  it  is  a  joint  stock  company),  did  not 
reside  within  the  walls  of  Hamburgh,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  remove 
their  residences,  I  suppose  ;  the  result  was  that  Hanover  refused  to  give  them 
this  privilege  of  exemption  from  payment  of  Stade  toll.  They  protested  for  a 
length  of  time  against  it,  but  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  use,  as  the  Hanoverian 
Government  would  not  give  way.  If  it  had  so  happened  that  the  govern- 
ment had  given  way,  and  had  granted  those  steamers  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  ^^tade  toll,  it  would  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  British  ship- 
owners, who  are  also  trading  from  the  port  of  Hull,  inasmuch  as  the  Hamburgh 
steamers  would  have  taken  nearly  the  whole  of  the  goods  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Hull. 

8 1 9.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  If  that  relaxation  had  been  made  in  ftivour  of  the 
company  formed  partly  of  Hamburgh  merchants,  and  partly  of  those  who  did 
not  reside  within  Hamburgh,  would  not  the  British  merchant  and  the  British 
shipowner  have  been  entitled  to  be  put  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  under 
the  favoured  nation  clause  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

820.  Chairman.]  Hamburgh  goods  in  Hamburgh  ships  do  not  pay  duty  ?— 
No,  they  are  exempt. 

821.  Mr.  JUilner  Gibson.]  Has  not  the  eflfect  of  that  exemption  been  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  under  the  Hambui^b  flag,  and  to  decrease 
the  quantity  carried  under  the  British  flag? — Undoubtedly  it  has. 

822.  In  fact,  a  British  ship  competing  with  a  Hamburgh  ship  in  carrying 
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goodft  to  Hamburgh  mercdiaiiits,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  ?--No  doubt  about     Mi*  M.  €Hcmr. 
it ;  particularly  from  London  at  the  present  time.  ■   ■■■ 

825.  CkairmanJ]  Are  we  to  onderstand  that  taking  the  last  10  years,  or  any  H  3v[mi%§f. 
other  number  of  years,  the  rdatwe  state  of  things  between  Hamburgh  and 
British  ships  has  been,  that  the  British  ships  have  decreased,  and  the  Ham- 
burgh ships  have  increased  trading  between  this  country  and  Hanover?— I  do 
not  say  exactly  that  the  number  of  British  steamers  has  decreased,  but  1  can 
say  that  the  nomber  of  Hamburgh  steamers  has  materially  increased. 

824.  I  am  speaking  relatively ;  are  the  numbers  of  British  and  Hambutigh 
ships  to  each  other  now  relatively  greater  or  less  than  thcjy  were  10  years  ago  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  there  lias  been  any  material  alteration  within  the  last  10 
years. 

S25.  Mrr  Fitzffermld.]  But  this  immunity  which  ifs  now  enjoyed  by  Ham* 
burgh  ships  b«  always  been  enjoyed  by  Haml>urgh  ships  r — Ye*. 

836.  It  does  not  ^pend  upon  the  treaty  of  1844  ?—  No,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
doe*. 

81J7.  So  thai  if  the  treaty  of  1844  were  put  aft  ead  to  to-morrow,  the  Ham* 
burgh  ships  would  stffl  pos»tm  those  very  privit^ef  ?— Yes. 

828.  Mr.  Afilmr  GUion.]  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  increase  of  the 
shipping  ismder  the  Hambwgfa  flag  going  up  the  £Ibe? — ^The  Mlowing  tahnkf 
statement  of  t^e  Mimber  and  tomiage  o€  merdiant  vessels  which  belonged  to 
the  port  of  Hambmrgta  will  ihtf^  that 

In  the  year  1844  then  were  206  vessefa,  representing  53,010  tons. 
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829.  Chairman.']  That  is  the  trade  between  Hamburgh  and  all  the  world  ?-~ 
Between  Hamburgh  and  an  the  world. 

830.  Have  you  any  table  ctf  the  trade  between  Hamborgh  and  this  country^ 
carried  on  in  Hamburgh  ships  i^— No,  I  have  not. 

83  u  Mr.  Milner  GihsonJ]  Supposing  a  British  ship  arriving  at  Hamburgh 
from  Scmlh  America  with  sugsr^  so  far  as  Hararburgb  is  eoneemed,  she  wouM 
be  on  tile  same  footing  as  a  Hamburgh  ship,  would  not  she ;  so  far  as  the 
Hambm^  authorities  go ;  Bambtnrgh  is  a  free  port  ? — Yes. 

852.  'nie  authorities  of  Hamburgh  do  not  ptaee  a  British  ship  in  a  worse 
position  than  any  other  ships  } — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

833.  Then  the  disadvantagei»  which  the  British  ship  labours  under  when  she 
comes  to  Ham^bvi^b,  in  competition  with  the  Hamburgh  ship,  is  from  the 
operation  of  the  Stade  toll  ewtirely  ?— -Decidedly. 

834.  It  is  a  Hanoverian  impmition  which  is  put  upon  the  British  ship,  and 
not  put  upon  the  Hamburgh  sharp  ? — Not  put  upon  the  Hamburgh  ship,  or  the 
Hanoverian  ship  going  to  Hambctrgh. 

835.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  the  ftritish  ship  arriving  at  Hamburgh  would  be 
just  in  the  same  situation,  in  alt  respects  as  r^m^ds  tolls  and  charges,  as  the 
Hamburgh  ship  ? — No>  doiabt  of  it. 

836.  Is  it  not  com»dered  generi^y  rather  a  hard  case  that  England  should 
be  subjected  to  a  charge  to  which  other  nations  are  not  subjected;  as  to 
Hamburgh  ships^  for  instance,  is  it  not  considered  an  unfair  thing  on  the  part 
of  Hanover,  to  put  a  chc^^e  upon  Engtisb  ships  which  she  does  not  put  upon 
Hamburgh  ships  ?— It  is  ;  no  doubt  83)Out  it. 

837.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Is  it  not  under  an  exemption,  which  eidsted  befogre 
HaBOVer  ever  owned  the  toils  ?— V«ry  Ukely  it  may  be ;  I  cannol  speak  to 
that. 

838-  Mr.  MiUer  Gibsom.]  Is  there  any  other  matter  whidi  you  wish  to  add 
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3lr.  K.  ^(wr.     to  yoor  erideooe  ? — I  imh  to  hand  in  the  docoments ;  the  printed  forms  vhich 

are  required  to  be  given  br  British  ships  (handing  in  the  same).^ 

15  Jose  iS5i.         839.  Hare  joa  got  a  return  showing  the  increase  of  British  vessels  during 

*  Vide  Appcaduu   the  same  years  as  those,  as  to  which  jou  have  given  in  a  return  of  the  increase 
of  Hamburgh  vessels  ? — No,  I  have  not- 

840.  Can  you  give  such  a  return  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

841 .  There  are  some  tables  here ;  where  did  you  get  them  firom  ? — I  believe 
some  of  our  correspondents  got  them  from  the  Hamburgh  returns ;  I  bdieve 
they  are  accurate,  but  I  have  not  verified  them  myself :  ^  it  would  appear  that, 
abcmt  the  period  of  1839,  various  remonstrances  were  made  by  this  country 
that  many  articles  were  rated  differently,  according  to  the  dedaration;  for 
instance,  tobacco  and  tobacco  leaves ;  other  articles  were  differently  enume- 
rated, according  to  the  name  being  given  either  in  German  or  in  &iglish.  On 
the  interference  of  Government  being  demanded  to  remedy  this.  Lord  Pal* 
merston  acknowledged  the  injustice,  and  gave  an  assurance  that  a  treaty  should 
be  forthwith  made  with  Hanover.  A  treaty  was  soon  after  made,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  rates  on  a  few  Britidi  articles  were  lowered,  and  that  our 
captains  were  treated  with  a  little  more  courtesy  and  civility  at  Brunshausen.** 

842.  Will  you  now  refer  to  the  negotiations  with  Belgium  ? — *^  It  a{q>ears, 
however,  that  the  n^otiations  of  Belgium  had  a  better  result  than  ours.  The 
Dutch  levy  a  toll  on  all  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  going  up  to  Antwerp, 
which  the  Belgian  Government  refunds  to  them  on  their  arrival  at  Antwerp,  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  trade  there.  This  Government  then,  it  appears,  de- 
manded in  1840  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Hamburgh  with  r^ard  to 
Ae  Stade  tolls,  which  being  refused  by  Hanover,  she  at  once  suspended  the 
repayment  of  the  Scheldt  dues  to  all  vessds  belonging  to  Hanover.  This  step 
was  so  severely  felt  in  Hanover,  that  the  Government  proposed  a  treaty,  which 
was  signed  in  1842,  being  the  first  treaty  signed  with  a  foreign  nation." 

843.  yir.  Fuzgcraid.]  How  do  you  loiow  that  those  various  communications 
were  made ;  you  say,  for  instance,  that  the  British  Government  made  a  claim 
in  1840  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing? — A'o ;  the  Belgian  Government 

844.  The  Belgian  Government  made  a  claim  in  1840  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  Hamburgh  ships  r— Yes. 

845.  You  say  th^,  in  1839,  Lord  Palmerston  gave  an  assurance  that  a  treaty 
should  be  forthwith  made  with  Hanover ;  on  wbat  authority  do  you  say  that  r 
— I  state  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Hanover. 

846.  Mr.  Cribsan.^  Will  you  read  the  passage  again  with  refarence  to  Bel- 
gium ? — ^^  It  appears,  however,  that  the  n^otiations  of  Belgium  had  a  better 
result  than  ours.  The  Dutch  levy  a  toll  on  all  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  going  up  to  Antwerp,  which  the  Belgium  Government  refunds  to  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Antwerp,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  trade  there.  This 
Government,  then,  it  appears**  (that  is,  the  Belgian  Government),  ^^  demanded, 
in  1840,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Hambuigh  with  r^ard  to  the 
Stade  toll,  which,  being  refused  by  Hanovar,  she  at  once  suspended  the  repay- 
ment of  the  Scheldt  dues  to  all  vessels  belonging  to  Hanover.  This  step  was 
so  severely  felt  in  Hanover,  that  the  Government  proposed  a  treaty,  which 
was  signed  in  1842,  being  the  first  treaty  signed  with  a  foreign  nation.  Bel- 
gium further  reimbursed  the  Scheldt  dues,  and,  in  return,  some  Belgian 
goods  were  made  firee,  whilst  others  were  considerably  lowered.  Thus,  Bel- 
gian marble  was  made  free;  raw  and  refined  sugar,  tanned  leather,  arms 
and  glass  goods  of  Belgian  manufacture,  were  reduced  one-halF,  provided 
they  were  imported  in  Belgian  or  Hanoverian  vessels.  This  treaty  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  breach,  and  the  Hanoverian  government  felt  they  were 
compelled  to  come  to  terms ;  for  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Elbe  Toll  Com- 
missioners she  abandoned  her  pretensions  to  it  as  a  sea  toll,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Commissioners.  After  much  debating,  a  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  on  the  lath  April  1844,  which  had  the  eflfect  of  regulating  the 
tariff,  and  founding  sonoething  like  a  system ;  at  the  same  time  it  gave  the 
merchant  a  little  more  protection  than  he  had  before,  ^or  instance,  in  case  of  a 
mistake  in  the  ship's  papers  or  declarations,  if  a  declaration  merely  stated  one 
package  of  manufactured  goods,  according  to  the  old  tariff,  in  that  case  one 
dollar  was  the  duty ;  but  if  it  unfortunately  stated  the  number  of  yards,  20. 
times  as  much  might  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  only  way  to  get  over  this  was  by 
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petition  to  Hanover,  which  was  done  away  with  by  the  treaty,  at  the  same  time      Mr.  R  Olover. 

that  the  Hamburgh  privileges  were  acknowledged.     On  the  22d  July  the  same         . 

year,  the  English  treaty  was  signed,  which  reduced  the  tariff  in  a  great  many     15  June  1858. 
articles  to  two-thirds  the  rate,  and  in  1846  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  United 
States,  which  I  am  given  to  understand  expires  next  month  or  thereabouts." 
I  believe  it  has  already  expired. 

847.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  With  respect  to  the  advantages  which  you  say  were 
secured  to  Belgium  by  the  first  treaty  signed  in  1842,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
very  same  advantages  were  given  by  the  treaty  in  1844  to  English  ships,  and 
English  manufactured  goods  ? — I  dare  say  the  advantages  were  equivalent  to 
some  extent. 

848.  Was  net  the  same  exemption  from  duties  on  the  same  articles  extended 
to  British  goods  and  British  ships  as  were  extended  to  Belgian  goods  and 
Belgian  ships  by  the  treaty  of  1 842  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

849.  If  you  cannot  answer  that  question,  how  can  you  tell  me  that  the 
Belgian  negociation  was  more  successful  than  the  British,  when  you  do  not 
know  what  the  relative  advantages  secured  to  the  two  nations  were  ? — I  only 
state  it  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Soetbeer ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

850.  Chairman  J\  Have  you  compiled  that  paper  which  you  are  reading  from 
yourself,  or  has  it  been  compiled  for  you  by  anybody  else  ? — This  paper  was 
compiled  by  myself;  it  is  taken  from  translations. 

851.  You  have  worked  it  up  yourself.^ — Yes. 

8f>2.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  I  suppose  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  pressure 
on  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  Stade  dues  arises  from  the  great  competi* 
tion  experienced  in  the  trade  ?— Yes. 

853.  And  the  example  of  the  redemption  of  the  Sound  dues,  I  suppose^  is 
considered  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Stade  tolls  ? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

854.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  the  two  tolls ;  do  you  think  there  is  a 
difference  of  principle  between  the  Stade  toll  and  the  Sound  toll ;  do  you  see 
wiy  distinction  ? — It  is  true  that  the  two  tolls  are  quite  different  in  principle, 
inasmuch  as  Hanover  has  recently  admitted  the  latter  to  be  a  river  and  not  a 
sea  toll ;  but  Hanover  does  not  own  both  shores  of  the  river,  not  even  the 
whole  of  the  left,  as  the  most  important  points  at  the  mouth,  viz.,  Ritzebuttel, 
Cuxhaven,  and  the  island  Neuwerk,  belong  to  Hamburgh,  which  city  does 
everything  for  promoting  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  whilst  Hanover  does  abso- 
lutefy  nothing. 

855.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Have  you  had  communication  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Hull  ? — I  am  in  connexion  with  them. 

856.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  do  they  know  that  you  have  come  up  to  give 
evidence  before  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

857.  Are  you  deputed  by  them  to  give  evidence  upon  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

858.  Have  they  ever  considered  it? — ^Yes. 

859.  Have  they  considered  it  lately  ? — Yes. 

860.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  ?~Yes- 

861.  Is  it  considered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  greater  grievance  for 
that  reason  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

862.  Is  that  because  more  goods  go  by  the  So«nd  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  ? — ^Yes. 

863.  And  fewer  go  to  Hamburgh  ? — Fewer  go  to  Hamburgh. 

864.  That  does  not  affect  you  at  Hull  at  aH,  does  it? — It  does  to  some 
extent,  but  more  particularly  British  ships. 

865.  Mr.  Fitzperakt.]  But  is  there  not  this  difference  between  the  Stade  dues 
and  the  Sound  dues,  that  whereas  the  Stade  dues  may  be  evaded  by  going  to 
Harburg,  the  Soimd  dues  must  be  paid  by  all  ships,  or  by  all  the  cargoes 
in  those  ships  rather,  that  pass  through  the  Sound  ?— When  the  Soimd  dues 
were  in  existence,  of  course  they  must  have  been  paid  by  all. 

866.  Therefore  the  Stade  dues  are  almost  exclusively  a  burden  upon  ship-, 
pfeg,  whereas  the  Sound  dues  were  a  burden  equally  upon  shipping,  upon 
commerce,  and  upon  manufactures  ?— Almost ;  but  we  can  prove  the  Stade 
dues  to  be  a  burden  upon  manufactiires  also. 
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Veneris^  18*  die  Jumi^  1858. 


MEMBEES   PEE8ENT: 


Mr.  BUckborn. 
Mr.  Feowick. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Sir  James  Graham. 


Mr.  Grosan* 
Mr.  Henlej. 
Mr.  Hotf. 
Mr.  VilHers. 


The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY,  in  the  Chaie. 


August  Sanders^  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

A.  Simdrrt^  Eb^      ^867.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  WHAT  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  a  merchant  and 

shipowner  from  Hamburg ;  I  aur  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

18  Jiaie  1858.      Elbe-Homber  Steam  Navigation  Company,  plying  with  four  vesseb  between 
Hull  and  Hamburg  since  1846. 

868.  Have  your  ships  to  pay  Stade  dues  ? — Tes,  they  have  to  pay  Stade  dues 
for  the  cargoes  when  they  are  going  on  the  Hamburg  line,  although  they  are 
goii^ under  the  Hamburg  flag. 

809.  Mr.  ViUiers.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  that  the  proprietors 
are  Hamburg  citizens? — ^Yes; 

870.  And  your  boats  go  under  the  Hamburg  flag  r — ^Yes. 

871.  And  those  goods  pay  notwithstanding? — Yes;  there  are  some  of  the 
shareholders  who  are  not  living  within  the  walls  of  Hamburg,  and  by  the  wording 
of  the  treaty,  Hanover  thinks  herself  entitled  to  make  them  pay  Stade  dues  on 
all  cargoes ;  because  all  owners  of  ships  ought  to  live  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
to  entitle  them  to  the  exemption. 

872.  You  do  not  speak  of  yourself  individually  as  a  shipowner,  but  as  chair- 
man of  the  company  ? — 1  am  the  chairman  of  the  company  ;  I  am  a  shipowner 
besides. 

873.  In  speaking  of  these  four  vessels  trading  between  Hull  and  Hamburg, 
you  are  speaking  as  representing  the  company  owning  those  vessels  ? — Just  so. 

874.  You  are  the  chairman  ? — I  am  the  chairman. 

875.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  What  is  the  amount  of  Stade  dues  that  you 
pay  ? — I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  two  last  years,  1856  and  1857,  which 
shows  that  in  the  year  1856  we  paid  Stade  dues  to  the  amount  of  4,032/.  Zs.  1^., 
and  in  the  year  1857  we  only  paid  3,329  /.  9^.  lO^f. ;  this  is  on  account  of  the 
large  decrease  in  the  trade  between  England  and  Hamburg  in  the  year  1857. 

876.  Chairman.  That  being  the  list  of  figures,  you  have  no  objection  to  put  it  in, 
I  suppose  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  will  show  every  voyage,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid 

Vide  Appendix,    every  voyage  upon  the  cargoes. — {The  Witness  Mivercd  in  the  same.) 

877.  Mr.  VUliers.j  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  trading  since  1846  with 
these  ships? — ^Yes. 

878.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  average  annual  payments? — I  can  give 
you  the  exact  payments  for  last  year. 

879.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  How  do  you  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  trade 
in  the  year  1857? — I  think  the  Stade  duties  are  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decrease. 

880.  Chairman.]  Did  you  nay  more  dues  in  1856,  or  less  than  in  1855  ? — I 
have  not  the  statement  here,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  paid  about  the  same 
amount  in  1855  as  in  1856. 

881.  Then,  how  do  you  account  for  the  drcumstance  that,  as  Stade  dues  ex* 
isted  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  they  should  suddenly  make  the  trade  drop  in 
1857  ?— It  is  partly  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues. 

883.  How 
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883.  How  should  taking  off  the  Sound  dues  make  the  trade  less  with  re-    A.  Sanders,  £84. 
ference  to  the  Stade  dues? — The  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  has  taken  some      - 
goods  off  our  line;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  reason.  18  Jwnc  1858;: 

883.  Mr.  Mibier  Gibson.}  The  general  trade  of  Hamburg  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  1857,  does  not  it  ? — It  does  ;  we  never  had  a  yeiir  before  showing  so 
large  imports  as  the  year  1857. 

884.  But  the  trade  between  England  and  Hamburg  has  decreased? — The 
trade  between  England  and  Hamburg  has  decreased.  I  can  prove  it  to  have  de* 
creased  in  those  articles  which  are  most  important  to  this  country. 

885.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Stade  dues  have  been  the  cause  of  this  decrease, 
and  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  British  shipping  to  Hamburg  ? — The  Stade 
dues  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  decrease.  I  also  con* 
sider  these  dues  a  great  incumbrance  upon  the  shipping  between  Great  Britain 
and  Hamburg. 

886.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Stade  duly  to  the  freight? — Generally 
speaking,  or  do  you  mean  what  we  pay  for  those  ships  ? 

887.  Speaking  of  that  which  comes  under  your  own  knowledge  ? — Our  com- 
pany pay  rather  more  than  26  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  gross  inward 
freight.  The  latter  having  amounted  in  1856  to  about  16,000  /.,  and  in  1867 
less  than  13,000  Z. ;  the  paper  which  I  handed  in  shows  that  we  paid  about 
4,000 Z.  duty  in  1856,  and  3,300Z.  I  think  it  was  in  1857. 

888.  Chairman.']  How  much  was  the  freight  in  1856? — About  16,000Z. 

889.  How  much  was  the  freight  in  1867  ? — Less  than  13,000  Z. 

890.  Mr,  Milner  Gibson.']  Stade  dues  form  a  considerable  item  in  proportion 
to  the  freight  generally  within  your  knowledge  r — Certainly,  they  do. 

891.  Can  you  state  to  how  much  the  duty  amounted  per  ton  on  some  of  the 
principal  British  articles  carried  by  your  ships? — ^I  can  show  you  the  amount 
paid  for  Stade  dues  upon  some  principal  British  articles  shipped  by  steamers 
from  Great  Britain  to  Hamburg,  as  computed  per  ton ;  twist,  cotton,  and  linen 
yams  pay  about  1  ^.  9rf.  per  ton;  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  35.  9d. ;  manu* 
fectures  of  cotton  and  wool,  10^.  Qd. ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  yellow  metal, 
4#.  aton;  iron,  in  bars  and  rails,  8^.  a  ton;  those  are  the  principal  articles 
shipped  by  steam  from  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

892.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  freight  of  bar  iron  from  Hull  to  Hamburg? — 
We  have  taken  it  as  low  as  7  5.  a  ton  ;  we  are  now  getting  10  3. ;  from  7  ^.  to 
10  s.  per  ton ;  it  varies  according  to  the  competition. 

893.  Bar  iron  ? — Bar  iron. 

894.  Then  the  duty  is  8  d.  upon  that  ?— The  duty  is  8  d.  upon  tliat. 

895.  Then  that  is  not  25  per  cent,  upon  that  article  ? — No,  it  is  not  25  per 
cent  upon  that  article. 

896.  What  is  the  freight  of  cotton  yarns,  generally  ^Bpeaking  ? — ^It  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  in  1856  ;  it  is  2  cZ.  a  foot. 

897.  How  much  does  that  come  to  per  ton  ? — A  bale  of  twist  generally  weighs 
1,200  lbs.,  so  that  two  bales  of  twist,  of  course,  would  make  a  ton  or  a  little 
more  ;  call  it  a  ton. 

898.  How  much  is  the  freight  upon  that?— Each  bale  generally  measures 
50  feet. 

899.  How  much  would  that  be  per  ton  ? — Twopence  a  foot  is  8  #.  4  rf.  a  bale. 

900.  Can  you  give  it  us  per  ton  ? — That  is  1 6  5.  8  rf.  per  ton  as  near  as 
possible. 

901.  That  is  the  approximate  freight  ? — Yes. 

902.  The  duty  is  how  much  ? — On  twist  it  is  \s.9d. 

903.  What  per-centage  is  that  ? — That  is  something  more  than  10  per  cent. 

904.  Then  having  stated  that  the  average  duty  is  26  per  cent,  on  the  freight, 
and  having  given  us  the  freight  and  the  relative  duties  on  bar  iron  and  cotton 
twist,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  are  the  articles  which  bring  the 
average  out  so  very  differently  ?— Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  import  a 
ffood  deal  of  goods  from  Manchester,  staple  goods,  shirting  and  domestic  manu- 
Noctures 

905.  W  hat  is  the  freight  of  a  bale  of  manufactured  cotton  or  woollen  ?— A  bale 
of  about  50  feet  would  take  a  weight  of  about  800  lbs.  ,   . 

Qo6.  Will  you  turn  into  tons,  and  tell  the  Committee  how  much  it  w  per 
0.81.  H2  ton?- 
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J.  f  ■■*rT,  ITri]    toe  ? — CoBM4i«^Dg  we  take  bales  of  SOOlIit.,  of  course  two  and  a  ludf  such  bales 

would  be  a  ton,  as  near  as  poesible. 

UMmeiS§$.  907.  What  would  be  the  freight  of  2i  bales  ? — Aiioat  21  s. 

po8.  What  would  be  the  duty?— Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton,  aad  2^ 
bales  would  weigh  a  ton  ;  the  Stade  duty  would  he  10  s.  6  d. 

909.  How  much  would  be  the  freight  of  a  ton  ? — ^Twenty-one  shillings  ;  and 
the  duty  would  be  10  5.  6  ^. ;  that  is  50  per  cent 

910,  Mr.  Tilliers.]  These  are  all  manufactured  goods  from  Manchester  ? — 
Yes,  shirtings  and  domestics. 

on.  Ckairnum.]  Is  the  freight  upon  woollen  and  cotton  goods  the  same  as 
bale  g(/ods? — ^The  freight  is  the  same  per  foot. 

912.  Bale  yarns,  thougli  by  measurement,  pay  a  different  rate  of  freight,  do 
they : — No  ;  yams  and  manafactnreH  goods  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

913.  All  measurement  goods  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight? — All  measure  iient 
goods  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

914.  Irrespective  of  their  value  ?—  Irrespective  of  their  value. 

915.  Mr.  Feimick.]  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  whole  imports 
upon  which  Stade  duties  are  paid  are  cotton  and  manufactured  goods? — In 
our  ships  we  carry  more  bale  goods  than  the  other  companies,  because  the  com- 
pany was  originated  by  the  first  importers  of  manufactured  goods  in  1846. 
The  shareholders,  most  of  them,  were  importers  of  manufactured  goods,  and  con- 
sequently they  would  protect  these  steamers. 

916.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon  the  value 
of  bale  cotton  goods? — Of  course  cotton  goods,  generally  speaking,  are  of  very 
d^erent  value  according  to  the  weight,  but  1  trade  principally  in  the  bulky 
staple  articles  such  as  I  named  before,  and  those  make  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trade ;  the  value  of  a  pound  of  those  goods  is^  for  shirtings,  for  the  largie  bulk  oi 
them,  1  #.  a  pound ;  domestics  will  vary  from  (^  J.  to  1  #.  a  pound. 

917.  Per  pound  value  ? — ^Yes. 

918.  A  ton,  then,  would  be  worth,  how  much  ?-*A  ton  of  diirtiDgs  would  be 
worth  about  112/. 

919.  Is  that  a  low  description  of  cotton  goodi,  or  the  medium?— It  is  the 
ataj^  article. 

920.  What  per-centage  would  the  duty  of  10  s.  6  d.  per  ton,  which  you  have 
gpiven  usy  be  upon  that  ? — It  would  be  just  again  one-half  per  cent. 

921.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Do  Hamburg  steamers^  enjoying  the  privil^e  of 
exemption  from  Stade  tolls,  now  compete  with  British  steamers  oetween  Hamburg 
and  Hull  ? — Not  at  present. 

922.  Is  any  such  competition  likely  to  arise  ? — Such  a  competition  is  about  to 
take  place,  as  our  company  are  on  tne  point  of  selling  their  steamers  to  Ham- 
burg citizens  who  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  dues,  in  order  to  save  the 
payment  of  those  dues. 

923.  Does  this  competition  exist  in  any  other  British  ports  ? — At  the  port  of 
London  this  competition  exists,  since  six  Hamburg  steamers,  enjoying  the  privi^^ 
lege,  are  regularly  plying  between  London  and  Hamburg. 

924.  How  does  this  competition  affect  the  Britbh  shipowners  ?— The  Ham- 
burg merchants  give  of  course  preference  to  these  boats,  and  even  prefer  to  retain 
their  goods  for  some  time  rather  than  employ  the  British  steamers,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  tolls. 

925.  Can  you  prove  an  instance  of  the  kind  you  have  mentioned^  where  the 
competition  injunously  affects  the  British  shipowners  ? — I  can  produce  an  invoioe, 
dated  12th  of  May  last,  showing,  that  if  the  goods  in  question  had  been  shipped 
in  a  British  bottom,  instead  of  a  Hamburg  bottom,  in  which  they  have  been 
shipped,  the  duty  upon  a  value  of  29  /.  2  ^.  5  d.  would  have  been  14  s.^  or  more 
thfm  two  p^  cent,  of  the  value,  whilst  the  freight  agreed  upon  was,  in  this 
instances  6  s.  6d.  in  full,  or  about  half  the  amount  of  the  duty* 

gt6.  Mr.  VitUers.]  The  freight  was  half  the  amount  of  duty  ?— The  freight 
WM  half  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

927.  Mr.  Miher  Gibrnm.]  Can  you  give  instances  where  goods  could  not  be 
shipped  in  British  vessels  on  account  oi  the  Stade  dues  ? — f  can  state  another 
instance  where  an  article  of  British  manufacture,  namely,  patent  felt,  which  is  a 
London  manufacture,  shipped  in  September  last  in  one  of  our  boats,  was  discon- 
tinued shipping  on  account  of  the  excessive  height  of  the  Stade  dues,  the  invoice 
amount  being  56/.,  and  the  duty  paid  amounting  to  1/.  4  5.,  equal  to  2|  per 

cent. 
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<^nt.  of  the  value,  whereas  the  freight  amounted  to  1  /.  11  ^.  2rf.,  or  about  3  per   a.  Smchrs,  E«q. 

€ent.  upon  the  value.     I  have  the  original  invoices  and  the  bills  of  lading  here 

if  the  Committee  wish  to  have  them.     These  two  invoices  are  of  one  party  iu      i3  June  1858. 
Hamburg,  and  are  only  a  few  of  many  instances  of  the  kind ;  if  it  is  wislied, 
I  will  deliver  in  a  hundred  of  similar  instances  within  a  fortnight. — {The  same     Vide  Appendix. 
were  delivered  in.) 

Q28.  Chairmafi.]  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that  these  goods  cannot 
j^o  in  Britidi  ships  on  that  account? — No,  they  cannot  pay  the  Stade  dues. 

929.  They  can  go  in  Hamburg  ships  ?  —  They  can  go  in  such  Hamburg 
ships  as  are  enjoying  the  privilege. 

930.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  British  ships  are  concerned,  the  injury  to  them 
arises  from  Hamburg  having  the  exemption? — Certainly,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

931.  Mr.  Villiers.']  The  goods  must  belong  to  a  Hamburg  citizen,  must  they 
not  r — Certainly  ;  and  the  ship  must  exclusively  belong  to^  Hamburg  subjects, 
but  all  those  Hamburg  subjects  are  reouired  by  Hanover  to  live  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  or  the  suburb  of  St.  Pauli. 

93  a.  But  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  anybody  at  Hamburg,  will  that  come 
under  the  description  of  ownership  ? —They  must  be  the  property  of  Hamburg 
citizens  ;  I  may  mention  that  those  are  not  exceptional  cases. 

933.  Mr.  Mitner  CHbson.]  How  does  Hanover  derive  the  power  to  decide 
what  is  a  Hamburg  ^ip,  or  what  constitutes  a  Hamburg  ship  ? — -it  is  the  wording 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  only  power  that  has  to  decide  whether  Hanover  has  th§ 
right  to  act  as  she  does  would  be  what  they  call  the  Commissioners  of  the  Elbe* 
bordering  States.  There  is  a  long  way  to  come  there  ;  it  is  only  erery  three  or 
ilEHir  years  that  the>'  sit  at  all ;  that  mode  of  testing  it  has  not  been  tried* 

954.  It  was  decided  in  England,  that  the  fact  of  certain  shareholders  in  a 
company,  not  being  Eoglishnien,  would  not  make  the  company  a  foreign  company; 
that  the  company  would  be  an  English  company^  and  the  ships  owned  by  it  wonld 
be  British  ships,  although  all  the  shareholders  might  not  be  Englishmen  ;  a  con- 
trary principle  seems  to  be  acted  upon  iu  Hanover  in  reference  to  Hiamburg 
ships,  as  they  require  that  every  shareholder  should  be  a  citizen  of  Hamburg  ?— * 
Not  a  citizen  exactly,  but  a  subject  of  Hamburg. 

935*  T^^^^  seems  to  be  a  decision  peculiar  to  the  Hanoverian  view  of  the  law 
of  nations,  does  not  it  ? — Certainly ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  she  can 
derive  so  much  dues  according  to  the  treaty  as  she  does. 

936.  Is  it  inserted  in  the  treaty  that  that  shall  be  the  definition  of  a  Ham- 
burg ship  ? — It  is ;  1  have  the  wording  of  the  treaty  here. 

937.  Mr.  Villiers.l  Does  not  the  flag  determine  the  ownership  generally?-^ 
Yes ;  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty  tlMit  the  i^ip  is  not  considered  a 
Hamburg  ship  ;  but  it  is  a  Hamburg  ship  nevertheless. 

938.  Mr.  Miiner  Gibson.]  If  any  party,  not  a  Hamburg  citizen,  has  any 
interest  in  the  ship,  thai  prevents  her  frott  coming  within  the  privilege  of 
exemption  ? — ^Ycs ;  exactly. 

939.  How  does  the  Stade  duty  afiect  the  coal  trade  ?— On  coals  the  Stade  dues 
are  indeed  decidedly  injurious  to  British  exporters. 

940.  How  much  does  the  Stade  duty  on  coals  amount  to  ? — The  average 
proportion  on  the  value  is  calculated  to  be  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  recent  case  I 
can  prove  it  to  have  been  8  per  cent. 

941.  Can  you  give  an  instance  where  it  amounted  to  so  much  ? — Yes. 

942.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  duty  per  ton  ?— It  is  1  pfennig  per  cent  weight. 

943.  How  much  is  that  of  Eagfish  money  ?-^It  is  the  12th  part  of  a  groschen. 

944.  Can  you  tell  us  in  English  money  bow  much  the  duty  is  per  ton  upon 
coals  ? — It  is  as  near  as  posttb^  9d.  per  ton ;  a  fraction  less. 

945.  Mr.  MUmr  CHbmm.']  You  were  going  to  mention  a  particular  instance 
where  the  duty  amounted  to  8  per  cent,  upon  the  value  ? — ^A  contract  for  8,000 
tons  Lambton  doable  screened  has  been  made  to  supply  a  Hamburg  foundry  ; 
the  price  paid  free  on  board  is  3/.  4^.  per  keel ;  the  otade  duty  amounts  to  5i. 
per  keel,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. 

946.  CkairmemJ]  How  many  tons  is  a  keel  ? — ^Twenty-one  and  a  fracticHi. 

947.  Mr.  Milner  Gihstm.]  It  amounts  to  nearly  8  per  cent.  ? — It  is  8  per 
cent,  as  near  as  possible. 

948.  Do  Oerman  coals  come  into  competition  with  British  coals  ?^Qerman 
coals  are  more  and  nore  coming  into  competition  with  British  coals,  and  even 
exclude  the  lower  qualities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 

0.8 1.  H  3  949*  Mr. 
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:a.  Sanderij  Eiq.       949.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Stade  duty  prevents  the- 

: — extension  of  the  British  coal  trade  and  the  employment  of  British  colliers  r — I. 

18  June  1858.      do  ;  I  have  here  an  invoice  of  718  tons  of  that  coal  lately  shipped  at  a  freight 
Vide  Appendix,    of  7/.  5  s.  per  keel  (delivering  in  the  same.) 

950.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Does  that  invoice  represent  the  ordinary  coal  traffic 
between  this  country  and  Hamburgh  ?— No,  it  does  not. 

951.  Do  you  put  it  in  as  an  exceptional  case? — As  the  trade  exists,  I  must 
consider  it  in  proportion  to  the  whole  trade  as  an  exceptional  case.     Suppose  the 
Stade  duties  were  taken  off,  it  would  not  be  an  exceptional  casein  any  manner; 
I  am  sure  that  more  of  these  low  coals  would  find  their  way  to  Hamburgh,  an* 
further  on,  if  the  Stade  dues  were  taken  off. 

952.  That  invoice  has  reference  to  a  low-priced  coal? — That  has  reference  to- 
a  low-priced  coal. 

953.  Which  is  kept  out  in  consequence  of  the  Stade  toll  ? — ^Yes, 

954.  And  by  competition  of  the  German  coal? — Yes. 

955.  Mr.  milner  Gibson.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Stade  duty  prevents  the 
extension  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  employment  of  our  colliers? — I  consider  the- 
Stade  dues  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  to  Germany, 
and  also  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  British  shipowner. 

956.  Can  you  show  how  the  Stade  duty  operates  as  a  differential  duty  against 
British  ships? — I  can  show  it  in  the  same^  case  which  I  have  named.  The  in- 
voice which  I  handed  in  is  one  of  700  tons  of  a  contract  of  8,000  tons  ;  it  is  the 
first  shipment  for  the  contractor,  and  the  above-mentioned  coal  was  shipped  by 
the  steamer  *^  Viscount  Lambton,"  at  a  freight  of  7/.  6#.  per  keel,  which  steamer 
sailed  on  the  11th  instant,  this  day  a  week ;  at  the  same  time  7/.  10s.  was  offered 
by  the  same  party  to  Hamburgh  steamers,  to  save  the  6s.  per  keel  on  the  Stade 
dues.  Either  the  English  shipowner  must  take  6  s.  less,  or  he  will  not  get  the 
freight  if  there  is  a  Hamburgh  ship  competing. 

957*  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  the  price  which  was  actually  paid  upon  that 
transaction  for  freight ;  you  have  stated  two  prices ;  which  was  paid  ? — ^The 
price  actually  paid  was,  for  the  British  ship,  7/.  5*. 

958.  £.  7.  5  s.  per  keel? — Yes. 

959.  The  price  paid  for  the  coals  was  SL  As.  per  keel  ? — Yes. 

960.  Mr.  Hutt.]  What  was  the  price  of  the  coals  per  keel  ? — £.  8.  4^. 

961.  Chairman!]  Therefore  the  price  in  the  case  of  the  coal,  which  you  have- 
described  as  screenings,  was  only  about  half  the  value  of  the  freight  ? — Just  so. 

962.  The  general  run  of  coal  is  much  more  valuable  than  that? — Certainly^ 
about  double  the  value. 

963.  What  is  the  proportion  of  these  screenings  which  are  imported  into  the 
Elbe ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  general  coal  trade  ? — The  largest  bulk  of 
coals  imported  into  the  Elbe  I  value  at  the  price  of  6  «.  Qd.  to  7^. 

964.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  value  of  a  keel  of  coals,  shipped  free  on 
board,  is  in  Northumberland  and  Durham?— 6*.  6rf.  to  7«.,  free  on  board,  on 
an  average. 

965.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  On  the  average,  leaving  out  the  small  r — Leaving  out  the 
small. 

966.  Chairman.]  And  the  average  freight  about  7  s.  per  ton  ? — The  average 
freight  in  this  instance  is  7  #.  a  ton,  and  we  shall  not  get  it  cheaper  even  in  com- 
mon colliers. 

967*  Then  this  duty  of  8rf.  a  ton,  taking  the  value  of  the  freight  and  the 
article  together,  is  about  Zd.  upon  lAs.  ? — It  is  so; 

968.  Has  the  coal  trade  of  the  Elbe  increased  or  decreased  lately? — ^The  coal 
trade  of  the  Elbe  began  decreasing  in  1857  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  general  consumption  of  coals  in  those  places  which  used  to  be  supplied 
from  Hamburgh  has  considerably  advanced. 

069.  'MiV.  Milner  Gibson.]  Have  the  German  coal  mines  increased  in  working 
of  fate  years  ? — ^They  have. 

970.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon  that  point  ? — I  have* 
a  map  here,  showing  the  situation  of  the  coal  mines  in  Germany,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  they  are  situated  with  respect  to  the  industrial  districts  of  the 
North  of  Germany. 

971.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  places? — ^The  Silesian  coal,  as  well  aa 
the  Westfihalian  coals,  have  found  their  way  lately  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  for  the  consumption  and  for  the  sale  of  coal.    The 

import 
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import  of  coal  to  Hamburgh  has  been  a  little  decreasing  already,  as  shown  in  1857,    A.  Sanders^  Ei^, 

and  it  ought  to  have  been  increased  considerably,  seeing  that  so  many  towns  are        

jiow  provided  with  gas,  and  so  many  more  factories  springing  up  there,  and     18  June  1858. 
railways  extending ;  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  if  the  Stade  dues  had  been 
isken  off,  there  might  have  been  an  extension  of  the  trade,  instead  of  a  small 
xeduction. 

972.  Mv.Villiers.']  Are  we  to  understand  you,  that  English  coal  has  diminbhed^ 
^nd  that  coal  from  Westphalia  and  Silesia  has  increased  ? — Certainly. 

973.  And  that  during  the  year  1857  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

974.  Not  before  ? — Not  before ;  it  is  only  a  trifle ;  I  can  give  you  the  figures, 
if  you  please.     The  import  of  coal  in  1856  was  493,386}  tons. 

975.  Imported  where  ? — ^To  Hamburgh. 

976.  For  consumption  at  Hamburgh? — No;  by  far  the  greater  part  goes  up 
the  river.  In  1857  it  was  486,325}  tons,  which  is  only  a  small  reduction ;  how- 
ever, there  ought  to  have  been  a  large  increase,  in  my  opinion. 

977.  Does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  those  places  to  which  the  coal 
was  destined  before  have  not  consumed  English  coal,  or  that  English  coal  has 
not  reached  to  these  places  by  other  means  ? — ^I  have  not  the  statistics ;  they 
could  not  reach  it  in  any  other  way,  in  my  opinion,  than  by  the  Elbe. 

978.  Chairman.']  Do  they  go  by  Hamburgh  ? — I  cannot  state  that ;  I  do  not 
4mow  whether  the  import  by  way  of  Hamburgh  has  increased. 

g7g.  Mr.  VUliers.]  Your  conclusion  is  entirely  drawn  from  the  decrease  of 
the  importation  of  English  coal  in  1856  and  1857  into  Hamburgh  ? — It  is. 

980.  Chairman.']  They  could  go  up  the  Elbe  from  Hsrburg  as  well  as  from 
Hamburgh,  could  not  they  ? — They  could,  but  I  do  not  mink  the  Harburg 
cosl  trade  has  increased. 

981.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson^  Can  you  show  that  British  shipping  to  Hamburgh 
has  fallen  off  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries  ? — From  official 
statistics,  I  can  prove  that  the  relative  share  of  the  British  tonnage  in  the  total 
•tonnage  employed  in  the  Hamburgh  trade  has  amounted  in  each  of  the  three 
years  1849  to  1851^  to  62  per  cent.,  and  has  come  down  to  58  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years. 

982.  What  was  62  per  cent,  has  become  58  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

983.  Foreign  shipping  has  increased,  in  fact^  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
British  shipping  in  carrying  on  the  trade  ? — Of  course. 

984.  Chairman.']  When  you  use  the  word  *^  foreign  shipping,''  as  contrasted 
;with  English  shipping,  you  mean  all  foreign  ships? — I  mean  all  foreign  ships^ 
including  Hamburgh  snips. 

985.  You  do  not  mean  Hamburgh  ships  alone  ? — No. 

986.  Foreign  ships  pay  Stade  dues  as  well  as  British  ships? — ^Just  so. 

987.  How  do  you  mean  to  apply  the  effect  of  the  Stade  dues  to  this  altera- 
tion of  the  amount  of  British  shipping? — I  think  the  difference  would  be  made 
Hip  by  the  Hamburgh  flag  being  extended. 

988.  Can  you  give  us  the  per-centage  of  Hamburgh  shipping  in  the  respec* 

tive  years,  and  let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to  ? — I  have  not  it  here ;  I  can  deliver  vide  Appendix, 
it  another  time. 

989.  Because  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  conclusion  is  sound  ? — 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  deliver  it  in  another  time. 

990.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Is  there  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  goods 
io  Hamburgh? — ^There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  general  British  trade  to 
Hamburgh  in  1867,  compared  with  the  preceding  years. 

991.  Can  YOU  state  the  particulars? — Yes;  in  1856  the  import  of  twist  and 
xotton  yams  from  Great  Britain  was  429,943  cwt. ;  in  1857  it  was  only  332^584 
cwt. 

992.  Chairman.]  At  what  date  in  1857  did  the  smash  begin  in  Hamburgh  ? 
— ^The  general  import  trade  of  Hamburgh,  as  I  mentioned  before,  has  never 
been  so  largCf  neither  in  amount  nor  in  weight. 

993.  But  I  am  not  asking  as  to  the  general  trade ;  I  am  asking  a  simple 
<lue8iion.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  what  is  commonly  called  the  smash 
in  Hamburgh  commence  ? — In  the  middle  of  December.  In  the  same  period 
worsted  and  half  worsted  yarns  came  down  from  111,671  cwt.  to  89,735  cwt. ; 
Jmr-iron  came  down  from  383,575  cwt  to  322,634 cwt.;  rails  from  221,357 cwt. 
to  109,082  cwt.;  pig-iron  from  643,284  cwt.  to  540,565  cwt.j  yellow  metal 
^m  14,160  cwt.  to  12,717  cwt. 

0.81.  H4  994-  Mr. 
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A.  Sanden,  E«q.        994.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Is  there  a  decrease  in  the  colonial  produce  shipped 
-  by  England  to  Hamburgh  ? — I  can  prove  a  similar  decrease  in  most  important 

18  June  1658.  articles  of  colonial  produce  for  the  last  year  against  the  preceding  one.  For 
instance,  colonial  sheep  wool  from  39,482  cwt.  in  1856,  I0  37,454  cwt.  in  1857  ; 
cotton  wool  from  270,521  cwt.  to  175,796  cwt.;  indigo  from  8,665  cwt.  to 
8,020  cwt.  I  mention  these  articles,  because  it  is  well  known  that  for  colonial 
wool  London  has  always  been  considered,  and  is  still  considered,  the  first  Euro- 
pean mark<5t,  tlie  same  as  it  is  nith  indigo ;  Liverpool  is  known  to  be  the  principal 
market  in  Europe  for  cotton  wool ;  therefore  it  is  well  worth  while  to  see  that 
tboogh  the  general  import  of  colonial  produce  has  been  increasing  in  1857,  it 
has  been  decreasing  in  the  same  articles  of  import  from  British  markets. 

995.  In  fact,  was  the  general  trade  of  Hamburgh  falling  off  during  the  period 
of  this  decrease  in  the  English  trade? — As  I  mentioned  before,  we  never  bad  a 
year  of  so  large  an  import  in  colonial  produce  as  the  year  1857  was. 

g()6.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  imports? — From  the  general  figures  of  1857, 
though  no  official  statistics  are  yet  published,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  amount  as 
well  as  the  weight  will  prove  to  have  been  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

997.  And  that  was  the  year  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  English 
imports  ? — ^Just  so ;  both  in  British  produce  and  in  colonial  produce,  which  we 
use  to  import  largely. 

998.  Chairman.]  From  what  sources  are  these  statements  that  you  have  just 
quoted  derived  ? — ^They  are  firom  the  head  officer  of  the  Hamburgh  Custom- 
house. 

999.  Are  they  published  ? — ^They  are  published  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  year 
1666;  those  vihieh  I  named  of  the  year  1857  are  not  published  yet. 

1000.  Are  we  to  understand  you  that  the  geueral  value  of  the  articles  from 
this  country  to  Hamburgh  decreased  duringthe  year  1857  ?— Yes ;  they  decreased. 

1001.  It  is  not  confined  to  ti\e  articles  you  "have  named,  but  it  is  ^general,  is 
it  ? — I  believe  that  the  general  import  from  this  country,  taken  altogether,  fn 
1857,  may  have  been  to  the  same  amount  as  the  preceding  year,  but  I  think  it 
makes  a  great  difference  what  articles  are  comprised  in  such  import.  First, 
there  is  British  produce  and  manufactures ;  now  there  is  a  decided  decrease, 
which  cannot  be  made  up  in  my  opinion  by  another  value  imported  from 
England,  which  is  only  by  chance,  simply  because  the  market  happened  to 
be  favourable,  which  may  never  happen  again. 

1002.  Are  we  to  understand  it  as  a  fact,  never  mind  the  reason,  that  you  are 
of  opinion  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  value  of  British  imports  into  Hamburgh 
increased  or  decreased  during  the  year  1857,  as  compared  with  1856?— 4  can 
only  have  an  opinion,  because  nothing  is  published,  but,  as  I  told  the  Gomcrittee 
before,  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  the  imports  in  value,  particularly 
im  1857,  against  every  other  preceding  year,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
inports  fiom  Great  Britain  had  at  least  not  decreased. 

1003.  Have  you  had  access  to  official  sources,  from  which  you  have  picked 
tHrt  those  particular  articles  which  you  have  stated  ?— No  ;  if  I  had  known  the 

Fidt  AffmMw^     question  would  be  asked,   I  would  have  been  prepared  to  give  the  parttculars. 
1  am  slill  ready  to  give  them  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  I  go  home. 
'    1004.   But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  genend  import  of  British 
articles  decreased  in  1857  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  decreased,  and  I 
«m  not  prepared  to  say  it  increased, 

1005.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? — ^No;  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  has  decreased. 

ioo6.  Mr.  VitUersA  That  is,  on  the  whole  ? — That  is,  on  the  whole. 

1 007.  Mr.  FenwickT]  Do  those  articles  which  you  mentioned  form  a  large  pro* 
j)ortion  of  the  whole  imports  from  England  ? — They  do. 

1008.  In  those  articles  you  mentioned,  you  state  that  there  has  been  a  great 
{ailing  off? — A  great  falling  off,  particularly  as  far  as  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures are  concerned. 

1009.  C^irman.']  You  have  slated  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
articles  brotight  in  British  ships  as  compared  with  foreign  ships ;  that  coloodtl 

K'oduce  brought  in  British  ships  was  not  so  large  in  1857  as  it  was  in  1856? — 
ot  quite. 

lOio.  When  you  mad<».  that  statement,  did  you  include  in  the  colonial  jm>- 
duce  that  came  in  British  ships  colonial  produce  that  came  from  this  -country,  mr 
only  that  produce  that  came  directly  from  the  country  of  itsorigin  ? — If  I  spedc 
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of  British  tonnage,  I  speak  of  the  tonnage  in  British  ships  coming  from  any    a.  Sanden,  Esq. 

country  in  the  world.     As  soon  as  it  comes  to  Hanibargh,  I  consider  it  to  come      *• ~ 

under  that  denomination.  18  June  1858* 

1011.  For  instance,  cotton  comes  first  to  Liverpool,  and  then  crosses  Eng- 
land, and  is  transhipped  at  Hull  for  Hamburgh ;  that  you  would  count  as 
cotton  coming  in  British  ships? — I  would,  certainly;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  came 
in  a  British  ship. 

1012.  And  that  is  taken  into  the  calculation,  is  it,  which  vou  have  given  us  of 
the  decrease  of  colonial  articles  coming  in  British  ships  ? — Ves. 

1013.  That  is  taken  in  ? — Yes. 

1014.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  a  decrease  of  ships  with  produce  from  New 
Orleans,  or  from  the  Brazils  direct,  but  wherever  it  comes  from  ? — Yes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  more  import  of  some  of  the  articles  I  named, 
direct  from  the  colonies,  and  less  from  England. 

1015.  Mr.  Vil/iers.']  More  than  there  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

1016.  Chairman.']  More  in  British  ships,  or  in  foreign  ships  ? — I  do  not  know 
that ;  generally  speaking,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  quantity  imported ;  there  is 
more  cotton  imported  from  the  colonies  you  will  find,  in  1856  and  1857,  than  in 
any  year  before. 

1017.  Mr.  Villiers.}  How  do  you  rank  that  which  comes  here  for  orders^ 
arrives  in  the  Channel  for  orders,  for  example,  cotton  or  sugar,  or  any  other 
colonial  produce ;  when  that  comes  to  Hamburgh  is  it  entered  as  British  goods? 
— The  port  where  the  ship  is  cleared  is  considered  as  the  place  of  shipment. 

loi  8.  That  would  be  England  ?— No ;  that  would  not  be  England  ;  that  would 
be  the  colonies. 

1019.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  proportion  of 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  foreign  countries  goes  to  Hamburgh  ? — The 
importance  of  the  Hamburgh  trade  for  Great  Britain  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  the  oflScial  Hamburgh  Statistical  Tables,  of  which 
I  would  beg  the  Committee  to  allow  me  to  give  in  a  copy,  and  which  prove  that 
until  the  beginning  of  1 857  the  relative  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 
Hamburgh,  in  comparison  to  the  total  import  by  sea,  has  been  60  per  cent,  in 
the  12  years  from  1845  to  1856,  and  likewise  60  per  cent,  in  the  year  1856 ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  th  S  proportion  during  all  those  years ;  I  beg 
to  remark,  that  bullion  is  always  excluded  m  these  calculations,  because  I  cannot 
consider  bullion  as  merchant's  goods.     (TAe  fVitness  delivered  in  the  Tables.)  ^ide  Appendix. 

J  020.  Chairman.]  The  Stadedues  have  existed  during  the  whole  of  that  time? 
•~The  Stade  dues  have  existed  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

1021.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  But  the-Sound  dues  were  removed  last  year  ? — ^The  Sound 
dues  were  removed  last  year,  and  they  began  to  operate  in  the  middle  of  the 
year. 

1022.  Mr.  Milner  Qibson.]  Will  you  proceed  to  answer  the  remaining  part  of 
my  question  ? — I  think  it  is  also  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  that 
according  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  foreign  countries^  &c,  for  1856,  the  value  of  the  export  of  British 
produce  to  foreign  countries  was  as  follows :  In  1854  the  total  amount  was 
63,333,000  /.,  of  which  to  the  Hanse  Towns  there  was  7,418,000 1.  In  1855  the 
total  amount  was  69,135,000/.;  to  the  Hanse  Towns  8,350,000 Z.  In  1856  the 
total  amount  was  82,527,000/.,  of  which  to  the  Hanse  Towns  there  was 
10,135,000/.,  which  shows  that  the  Hanse  Towns  absorb  about  12  percent,  of  the 
aforesaid  trade ;  and  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Hamburgh  alone  has  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  it  may  be  said 
that  Hamburgh  alone  absorbs  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  British  produce  to  foreign  countries. 

1023.  Is  the  exemption  of  the  Hanoverian  port  of  Harburg  from  Stade  dues 
of  importance  to  British  commerce? — I  do  not  consider  that  the  exemption  of  the 
Hanoverian  port  of  Harburg  from  the  Stade  dues  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  become 
of  any  practical  value  to  the  British  trade. 

1024.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  port 
of  Harburg? — The  disadvantages  of  Harburg  are,  first,  the  impossibility  for 
ships  of  deeper  draught  of  water  to  reach  that  port ;  secondly,  the  inconvenience 
of  the  cumbrous  custom-house  laws  of  the  Zoliverein  met  with  at  Harburg  in 
comparison  with  the  well  known  liberal  treatment  in  Hamburgh.     That,  thirdly, 
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A'  Sandffs^  Esq^  the  uttfevouirable  geographical  position  of  Harbarg  in  compaiison  with^  Hambv^li^ 

which  latter  naturally  always  will  be  according  to  ite  Bituation  on  the  northern 

i8  JaBe^iS^a  bank  of  the  river,  the  central  point  for  the  whole  north.  Foustblyv  the  difficulty 
iaobtaini^ 'return  freighte  from*  Htrbure  to  England,  whieh- would  oblige  the 
caf)ti4ins  to  go  to  Hamburgh  to  get^goeds  for  their  home  yoyagei 

1025.  Chairman^]  As  a£ict,has'the  British  trade  te  Eiarburg increased oir  nol 
since  it  has  been  made  free  of  Stade  dues  ?  —  I  am  not  in  possessioa  of  Karbmrg* 
statistios,  but  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  period  the  quesliou;  refisrs.  L  ean 
deliver  to  the  Committee  a  map  op  chart  of  the  mouth'  of  the  Elbe  from  the  sen: 
up  to  Hamburgh,  which  will  show  the  relative  position  of  Hamburgh  and  Har- 
burg,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  lights,  buoys,  and  other  river  wocka  furnished 
and  maintained  by  Hamburgh — {delwerhiff  in  the  same) 

ioa6.  Is  that  corrected  to  the  present  time? — Yes;  it  isdoiwn^to  the  lal»k 
date ;  you  will  see  here  every  buoy  and  every  li^t 'all  the  way  upy  and  you*  will' 
also  see  the  situation  of  H&rburgin  comparison  with  Hambni^x 

1027.  Mr.  Viltiers.]  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Hambucgfeito  Harbui^lr— 
Niot  more  than  three  miles. 

1028.  Mt:  MilneP' Gibson.']  Does  •  Hanover  contribu1»=  to  itbe  inkprovementoC 
the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  or  its  maintenance  in  any  way  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  true 
that  Hanover  contributes  anything  towavds  keeping  the  stream.of  thcElbe  in  a 
navigable  condition.  I  dov  not  know  of  any  river  works  pn(»vid^'  or  kept  by 
Hanover  for  the  purpose  of  improving  die  river. 

1 029%  Mr.  Viltiers.]  Does  the  river'  require  it  ? — Certainly  ;    but  the  works- 
are  all  made  by  Hamburgh.     There  are  dykes  on-  the  Hanoverian'  as  well  as  on 
the  Danish  bank  ;  but  those  are  exclusively  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  overflowings 

1030.  Mr«  MiJner  Gibson.]  Does  Hamburgh  levy  any  transicduty  on  goods* 
imparted  into- Germany  ? — It  does  not  levy  any  transit  duty  on  any  goods  trans* 
ported  either  to  Germany  or  any  otlier  part  of  the  w^rld  ;  all  goods  on  transit. 
ar^  perfectly  free  from  duly.  But  certain  goods  when  sold  in  the  Hamburghi 
market,  if  they  change  owners .  ther«,  pay  a  financial  duty  of  one  half  per  cent«. 
ad  valorem^ 

1031.  Is  that  a  transit  duty? — No-;  there  is  no  transit  duty  psud  whatev^ ; 
niithingof  the  kind..  This  import «  duty  is  only  paid  on  certain  articles ;  the- 
ai^iqle  of  twis^,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the!  English:  trade,  is  &ee,.aud 
sheep,  wool  is  free,  and  many  other  articles  are  also  free. 

1032.  Can  you  state  how  much  the  per-centage  of  Stade  dues  actually  levied 
amounts  to  on  the  average  upon  British  goods  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
centage of  the-Stade  dues  paid  on  imports  from  EIngland  averages  fully  a  quarter 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  articles  which  are  subject  to  pay  duty ;  bullioiv 
always  excepted. 

1033.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Does  bullion  pay  any  duty? — Yes;  it  pays  one-sixteenth - 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  the  only  ad  valorem  B.Tiicle  in  tne.  tariff;  all  other 
things  are  charged  by  weight. 

1034.  You  do  not  include  that  in  your  calculation  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  isi 
v\ell  to  include  it ;  1  think  it  is  we)l  to  leave  it  out  of  all  the  calculations. 

1035.  Chairman,]  You. make  the  average  charged  upon  the  imports  to  be  one 
quarter  per  cent..? — One  quarter  per  cent. 

1036.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  British  imports? — Yes. 

1037.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Do  you  take  into  your  calculation  of  the  average  the. 
article  of  coals  ? — Certainly ;  my  calculation  excludes  only  bullion  ;  it  of  course 
excludes  also  tlie  amount  of  those  articles  which  do  not  pay  any  .duty  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff.  For  instance,  I  calculate  in  this  way :  last  year  the  imports  we. 
know  by  the  official  tables  were  about  12,000,000  /.,  from  England  to  Hamburgb>. 
in  value.  Now,  I  would  take  off  about  600,000?.  for  those  goods  which  <io 
not  pay  any  duty  at  all'. 

1038.  Chaifwan:]  Can  you  put  in  a  list  of  those  goodfe  wttich  do  notapay: 
duty  ?— Itis  in  the  treaty. 

1039.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I  presume  they  are  exempted  by  the  treaty  r — Certainly; 
I  say  that,  out  of  those  12,000^000/.  of  imports,  the  value  of  those  goods  ex- 
empted by  the  treaty,  imported  in  1857, 1  make  ont  to  be  between  400,000</.  and 
600^000  /. 

1040.  The  value  of  goods  exempted  r^—YeSi. 

1041.  Mx.  Fenuficki]  You  weze  gcong  on:  to  argue*  from  dittt  statement  ?— 

Deducting 
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Dodiictii^  500,000/.    from   the  12/)00,000/.,   I  then  take  oflF  1,000,000/-  for     J.  Sonderi,EBq. 

bttllioD,  ¥ftfaich  is^ibont  the  amount  which  k  imported,  and  then,  I  think,  yeu 

muBt  take  off  at^other  half  million  for  goods  imported  under  the  Hamburgh  pri-      18  June  1858. 
vilege;  that  will  make  a  sum  of  about  10,000,000/.  worth  of  imports  paying 
duty;  and  one  quarter  percent,  upon  t4iat  will  be  about  26,000/. ;  that  fs  the 

.■Mi'wiiteh  I  oaleukte  England  J^as  paid  in  the  corresponding  year,  always 

^peaking  of  the  yaar  1867. 

1042.  Mr«  Ore^M.]  Are  you  able  to  distinguish  the  amount  chsirged  upon 
onbifrom  the  am^ant  charged  upon  other  goods? — Yes. 

1043.  ^^^  y^^  s^t^  ho^  much  of  that  sum  is  charged  upon  coals? — The 
AflBount  of*  duty  paid  upon  coals  in  the  year  1866,  calculated  by  the  official 
weight  given,  would  represent  6,600/.,  from  which  there  must  be  a  sum  taken 

•  off  for  what  is  imported  tinfder  the  Hamburgh  privilege.     The  amount  of  that 
I  do  not  kni^w ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  much. 

.1044.  Mr.  ViiUers.'l  Then  your  tables  w.ould  »>t  distinguish  how  they  were 
uopoiited,  whetbfr  in  British  vessels  or  in  exempted  privileged  vessels? — No, 
they  would  not. 

1045.  Mt.  Miher  GiSwn.']  Do  yon  consider  that  the  transatlantic  and  foreign 

-shipping  of  Great  Britain  is  affected  disadrantageously  by  the  Stade  dues?— ^It 

is  not  only  steamers  and  colliers  that  are  suffering  by  the  Stade  dues,  but  also 

the  transatlantic  and  foreign  shipping  of  Great  Britain;  for  instance,  in  the 

<BmziI  tn^,  as  the  duty  on  c^/See  amoonts  to  ^s,  &d.  per  ton,  where  the  freight 

' averages dmring  the  last  years  aboat  30«.,  it  is  clear  that  a  Hamburgh  captain 

haaan  advanta^  to  that  extent  above  the  British  ahip.  If  I  give  an  order  to 
an  agent  at  Rio  4e  Janeiro  for  so  nmny  bags  of  coffee,  my  agent  knows,  or  if  he 
'does  not  know,  I  should  write  to  him  to  say,  that  if  he  can  find  a  Hamburgh 
^p,  he  can  give  2«.  6<l.  more  per  ton  than  if  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  British  ship; 
the  freight  averaged  about  30  s.  last  year.  The  same  is  the  case  to  the  amount 
of  2*.  per  ton  for  shipments  of  cotton  and  cocoa-oil  from  Bombay  and  Cocliin, 
and  As.  per  ton  on  tea  from  China,  &g*;  and  so  it  will  be,  of  course,  more  or 
laes,  on  other  articles  of  colonial  prodace.  They  are  all  charged  with  the  Stade 
duty,  and  there  will  be  always  that  difference  between  the  British  shipowner  and 
the  Hamburgh  shiponner,  if  the  British  shipowner  has  to  compete  with  the  Ham- 
haiigh  ship  going  to  the  Elbe  on  account  of  Hamburgh  merchants. 

1046.  Mr.  yiihers.']  Can  you  state  whether  the  Hamburgh  ships  have  in- 
CTcaeed  much  in  nnmber  these  last  few  years  ? — -Hamburgh  ships  have  increased 
•^Twy  nnich  latdy,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  particularly. 

1047.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  particulars  to  show  that  they  have 
done  so  ? — I  can  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  statement  to  that  effect  before 
.1  have  Loirdon,  but  I  have  not  it  here  ;  it  is  a  very  large  increase. 

1048.  Can  you  state  whether  that  increase  has  teen  of  vessels  which  are 
eaempted  from  the  Stade  toll? — As  fiir  as  I  know  all  of  them  are  exempted  from 
the  Stade  tol^l,  steamers  only  excepted. 

T049.  Haw  do  you  mean  steamers  only  excepted  ? — Because  the  steamers 
generally  befong  to  joint-stock  companies. 

1050.  And  they  have  not  the  privilege?— They  have  not  the  privilege  unless 
•all  the  owners  of  the  shares  live  within  the  walls  of  Hamburgh  ;  but  the  shipping 
tmAe  in  Hamburgh,  as  to  sailmg  vessels,  they  nearly  all  belong  to  one  or  two 
owners. 

1051.  You  mean  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they  generally  do  belong  to  one  or  two 
twnc»B?~Yes ;  they  do  not  like  in  Hamburgh,  as  they  do  in  England,  dividing 
sailing  vessels  in  shares  between  them. 

1052.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  information  as  to  the  increase  of  Hamburgh 
dipping ;  do  you  know  that  steamers  have  increased  more  than  other  vessels  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  so. 

1053.  Can  you  state  the  contrary  ?— Yes ;  I  can  say,  that  the  others  have 
increased  to  a  larger  degree  from  year  to  year. 

V054.  Since  when  ? — For  the  last  four  or  five  years  at  least. 
1^55.  From  the  year  1*862  or  1 863  to  the  present  time  ?— Yes. 
1056.  Do  you  connect  that  in  any  way  with  the  Stade  dues  ?— Certainly  it 
-fwwld  stimnlale  to  build  ghips  or  to  buy  ships;  I  always  think  that  I  have  a 
better  chance  than  if  I  have  to  carry  my  goods  in  a  foreign  ship ;  and  even  m 
foreign  countries  there  are  always  full  cargoes  for  Hamburgh. 

T057.  But  you  do^Dot  wish  the  Committee  to  believe,  that  three  or  four  years 
oSu  I  3  ago 
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A.  Sandtri,  Eiq.    cigo  fihipowners  of  Hamburgh  began  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  extend  their  trade 

in  competition  with  other  vessels  which  have  to  pay  Stade  dues? — I  did  not  say 

18  Juoe  1858.     so  at  all ;  but  I  consider  what  the  chance  is,  and  I  do  not  foigeC  any  chance ;  it 
is  all  ways  a  chance. 

1058.  But  we  want  to  know  the  extent  to  which  this  privilege  which  Ham- 
burgh possesses  is  being  turned  to  account  now,  as  against  the  English  trade ; 
can  you  give  us  any  information  upon  that  matter? — ^it  is  quite  impossible,  in 
my  opinion  ;  you  cannot  have  any  statistics  about  it ;  it  is  not  proved. 

1059.  Chairman.^  Owing  to  the  war,  the  general  rate  of  freight  increased 
all  over  the  world,  did  it  not  ? — Certainly, 

io6o.  And  that  stimulated  the  building  of  Hamburgh  ships,  as  well  as  other 
ships,  1  presume  ?— I  have  no  doubt  it  did. 

1061.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  about  the  competition 
which  you  state  is  now  going  on  in  the  supply  of  coals ;  can  you,  in  the  first 
place,  state  whether  the  supply  of  English  coals  has  fallen  off? — ^Thc  supply,  as 
far  as  Hamburgh  has  been  the  medium  of  supply,  I  have  shown  the  Committee 
has  fallen  off. 

1062.  But  that  means  that  the  import  of  coals  was  less,  not  that  the  consump- 
tion in  Hamburgh  was  less  ? — The  consumption,  I  am  persuaded,  has  been  more 
all  over  the  continent  generally. 

1063.  Has  the  consumption  in  Hamburgh  been  greater  of  this  coal  which^ 
you  say,  is  produced  in  Germany?— In  Hambui^h  we  cannot  consume  any 
other  coal  than  British  coal,  that  is  quite  impossible ;  the  freight  is  so  great  an 
item,  that  even  the  lowest  priced  German  coal,  at  the  pits,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  bring  so  far  north  as  Hamburgh  to  compete  with  the  British  coal. 

1064.  But  just  observe  what  you  say  ;  you  state  that  the  consumption  of  coal 
in  Hamburgh  has  increased,  but  that  the  importation  of  coal  from  England  has 
diminished  ? — Yes. 

1065.  That  is  not  quite  consistent  if  England  supplies  Hamburgh  exclusively  ? 
—The  town  of  Hamburgh  I  mean ;  if  I  speak  of  the  Hamburgh  trade,  I  speak  of 
the  trade  not  only  for  Hamburgh  consumption,  but  for  the  much  more  important 
trade  which  is  carried  on  through  Hamburgh  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 

1066.  Then  is  it,  that  you  think  that  the  trade  of  England  with  the  north  of 
Germany  has  fallen  off? — Yes;  1  take  it  that  Magdeburg  is  the  point  where  the 
competition  arises  between  the  English  coal  and  the  German  coal. 

1067.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  part  of  the  coal  used  to  go  to  Magdeburg, 
that  formerly  was  bent  from  England  to  Hamburgh  ? — Yes ;  they  send  quantities 
of  English  coal  still  to  Magdeburg,  and  also  to  Berlin ;  but  I  do  not  toink  that 
any  of  the  German  coal  can  go  to  Berlin ;  the  Elbe  does  not  go  so  far. 

1068.  Any  coal  going  from  England  now  to  Berlin,  would  goto  Stettin, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  natural  course,  and  I  think  it  always  £eis  been. 

1069.  There  is  a  positive  advantage  now  in  going  to  Stettin;  they  had  for- 
merly to  pay  the  Sound  dues,  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay  now  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that,  not  being  a  coal  merchant,  but  my  impression  is,  that  even  under 
the  existence  of  the  Sound  dues,  the  coals  which  were  destined  for  Berlin  and 
Stettin  Itself  used  to  go  through  the  Baltic,  through  the  Sound. 

1070.  Then  you  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  greater  export  to  Stettin 
than  there  was  before  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues? — No ;  not  more  than  the 
increased  consumption  of  coal  has  caused. 

1071.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  you  have  no  facts  to  support  it,  have 
you  ? — No ;  I  have  no  statistics ;  the  question  as  to  Stettin  and  Berlin,  I  presume, 
only  refers  to  coals. 

1072.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  coals,  as  well  as  other  goods  which 
used  to  go  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  the  north  of  Europe,  now  go  to  Stettin, 
because  they  do  not  pay  the  Sound  dues ;  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  that  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  contrary,  but  I  should 
not  have  thought  so. 

1073.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  which  you  call  the 
Westphalian  and  the  Silesian  coal  ? — ^The  Silesian  coal  is,  generally  speaking,  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  therefore  the  English  coal  is  taken  by  many  consumers 
though  it  is  so  much  dearer ;  they  pay  a  higher  price  for  it,  because  it  is  a  supe- 
rior article ;  there  are  many  manufacturers  where  the  competition  is  not  so  strong 
in  their  way,  that  they  need  to  look  for  a  small  saving,  who  prefer  taking  the 
English  coals  though  the  proportion  may  be  against  them  a  little  in  the  price. 
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1074.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the  Westphalian  and  Silesian  coal  come  a.  Sandtrt,  Esq. 

into  competition  with  the  coal  sent  from  England  to  Hamburgh  ? — ^I  know  that      — 

in  one  and  the  same  place,  near  to  Magdeburg,  there  is  a  consumption  of  the  ^^  ^^^"^  '^^^* 
different  kinds  of  coal  by  different  parties ;  one  party  will  consume  English  coal, 

and  another  party  will  consume  Silesian  coal. 

1075.  Do  jyou  mean  that  they  are  coal  of  the  same  quality  and  the  same 
price  ? — N09  1  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  same  quality,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
IS  the  same  price,  but  one  makes  up  for  the  other. 

1076.  You  mean  that  there  is  an  inferior  coal  which  comes  from  Silesia,  which 
some  persons  consume  because  they  cannot  consume  better  ? — It  is  because  they 
are  cheaper;  it  is  a  question  between  the  price  and  the  quality. 

1077.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  If  they  found  inland  coal  at  a  less  price  it  may  be  worth 
tlie  while  of  the  manufacturer  to  use  it? — Ves ;  it  is  from  the  different  purposes 
for  which  the  coal  is  wanted, 

1078.  Mr.  VilUers.^  I  suppose  there  is  no  competition  with  Belgian  coal,  at 
least  no  competition  with  coal  that  used  to  go  to  Hamburgh  ? — ^Certainly  not* 

1079.  ^  y^"  know  anything  of  Bremen  ? — No. 

io8o.  You  do  not  know  Mhether  the  trade  has  increased  between  Liverpool 
and  Bremen  of  late  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  it  is  not  the  impression  on  the  Ham* 
burgh  'Change  that  the  trade  from  Liverpool  to  Bremen  has  increased,  at  least 
not  more  than  to  Hamburgh. 

io8i.  They  send  iron,  do  not  they,  from  Liverpool  to  Bremen? — ^No,  I  think 
not. 

JO 8-^.  Bremen  is  on  the  Weser,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1083.  The  Weser  is  navigable  ? — It  is  a  large  river. 

1084.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  Bremen  trade  ?— Generally  speaking, 
I  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  know  of  competitors. 

1085.  But  you  have  not  been  looking  at  it  with  a  view  to  your  evidence  as  to 
the  general  state  of  the  trade  between  those  two  places  and  England  ? — Do  you 
mean  as  to  whether,  on  account  of  the  Stade  dues,  goods  would  go  to  Bremen, 
which,  if  Ae  Stade  dues  did  not  exist,  would  go  to  Hamburgh? 

1086.  My  question  is,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  trade  between  Bremen 
and  England,  as  to  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased?— I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

1087.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  trade  would  go  there  at 

g resent  if  they  found  the  Stade  dues  too  onerous  ? — I  think  not ;  1  do  not  think 
remen  is  a  dangerous  competitor  to  Hamburgh  in  the  English  trade;  the 
situation  of  Bremen  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  competitor. 

1 088.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  British  trade  with  the 
North  of  Europe  fell  off  in  1857  ? — I  think  it  did  ;  I  do  not  know  where  the 
large  amount  of  trade  of  which  I  showed  you  the  falling  off,  has  gone  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  this  large  decrease  is  made  up  by  any  other  course ;  there  may  be 
something  to  Stettin,  and  something  to  Harburg,  and  something  to  Bremen,  but 
if  you  take  it  ahogether,  I  do  not  think  that  those  would  have  made  up,  or  ever 
will  make  up  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  to  Hamburgh. 

1089.  You  think  it  has  fallen  off  generally ;  that  it  is  not  confined  to  Ham- 
burgh ?— I  do  not  say  that.  It  may  have  increased  a  little  in  Harburg.  If  there 
are  20  ships  more  coming  to  Harburg,  it  is  of  course  an  increase  to  Harburg ; 
but  if  there  are  a  hundred  ships  of  the  same  sort  and  size,  and  the  same  cargoes, 
coming  less  to  Hamburgh,  the  20  extra  ships  coming  to  Harburg  will  not  make 
up  for  the  decrease  to  Hamburgh ;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  increase  for  Harburg. 

1 090.  You  mean  that  you  can  show  a  positive  decrease  in  the  trade  to  Ham- 
burgh ? — That  I  believe  I  can  show. 

1091.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  How  do  you  make  the  calculation  that  6,600/.  would 
be  the  sum  paid  for  Stade  dues  upon  coals  in  1866  ?— I  will  give  you  the  num- 
ber and  give  you  the  weight,  and  that  will  show  it ;  this  is  the  weight  in  1866, 
493,386J  tons;  and  in  1867,  486,236i  tons,  each  ton  being  21  Hamburgh  hun- 
dredweight.    They  have  to  pay  a  penny  every  hundredweight. 

1092.  Is  that  about  an  English  penny  ?— No  ;  it  is  onlv  the  12th  part  of  a 
groBchen  ;  but  nevertheless,  it  amounts  to  the  sum  of  6,600  /. 

1093.  What  per-centage  does  that  bear  upon  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  port 

o-8k  1 3  f^-  ^ 
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4,  Saml^4^^E$fi.    ^f  export  in  jBnglaod?— I  stated  it  before.     If  you  take  the iavertge  pnoe  of 

coal,  as  I  stated  it  in  my  opiaion,  to  be  Qs.  6d.  per  toOt  and  the  Stade  dues 

v6  /qm  iSgS.     amounting  to  naarly  3  J.  a  t0Qy  it  will  shorn  you  tliat  the  amount^  of  duty  acoosd- 
Wg  to  the  yalqe  is  four  per  eent. 

1094.  The  general  average  of  Stade  duty  beiug  a  (quarter  per  oent  ? — A  quar- 
ter per  cent,  on  the  general  average  for  all  goods. 

1095.  So  that  coals  are  very  much  more  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  value 
than  the  generality  of  goods  are? — No  doubt  of  it;  there  is  not  one  article  in 
the  trade  which  delivers  so  great  a  revenue  to  Hanover  in  Stade  dues  as  coals. 
I  can  give  you  a  few  items  to  show  that,  if  the  Committee  wish  to  see  them. 

1096.  Upon  whom,  in  your  opinion,  falls  the  loss  of  that  5,500  /.  upon  coals? 
— My  opinion  is,  that  so  far  as  coals  are  concerned,  the  contractor  on  the  other 
side,  who  will  have  a  very  small  profit  of  course,  the  less  from  their  being 
always  large  contracts,  and  very  great  competition,  must  try  to  save  himself  as 
well  as  he  can ;  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  producer  as 
he  can  get ;  and  it  that  will  not  suffice,  he  must  try  to  get  it  out  0^  the  ship- 
owner. 

1097.  Would  this  be  the  ca$e,  that  when  those  coals  are  consumed  at  Ham- 
burgh, the  lofs  would  fall  upon  the  consumer  there;  biit  in  the  ease  of  those 
ei^ls  which  cmu^  in  competition  at  xMagdeburg  and  other  phuces  with  .German 
coals,  would,  in  your  opinion,  the  loss  in  that  ease  fall  upon  the  producer  of  ihe 
coal?— My  opinion  is  that  the  loss  would  Just  as  well  fall  upon  the  producer ^of 
the  coal  if  it  was  going  to  Hamburgh,  as  if  it  was  going  further  into  tbe  interior, 
because  the  competition  is  the  same,  and  the  Stade  due  is  paid. 

1098.  I  understand  there  is  no  competition  with  English  coal  at  Hamburgh  ? 
—  No,  not  with  English  coal;  I  speak  of  the  competition  between  the  different 
contractors. 

1099.  Do  Hamburgh  vessels  take  many  coals  from  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  to  Hamburgh ?— They  do,  but  not  so  much  as  might  be  done;  the 
I'ooil  shipping  trade  is  not  very  much  liked  in  EUimburgh.  It  is  only  a  town,  and 
shipping  generally  is  only  one  of  the  less  important  branches  of  the  trade. 

1100.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shipping? — Certainly;  there  are  a 
good  aiany  Hamburgh  colliers  only  carrying  coaJs ;  but  I  mean  to  say  if  you 
would  conclujde  that  the  Hamburgh  ships  being  exempt  from  paying  any  Stade 
dues,  therefore  the  whole  coal  trade  could  be  carried  on  under  the  Hamburgh 
flag.  On  that  question  I  would  answer  tliat  that  is  not  the  case,  because  it  is  a 
irade  not  so  iiuch  liked  as  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 

1101.  As  a  matter  of  fact  does  not  tlie  Stade  toll  operate  as  a  differential 
dnty  in  lavour  of  tbe  Hamburgh  ship  and  against  tbe  English  ship  in  the  coal 
trade  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

1102.  And  to  that  extent  the  owners  of  English  ships  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade  are  injured  ? — Cenainly. 

1 103.  Mr.  GroganJ]  If  the  amount  of  the  coal-duty  payable  at  Hamburgh  were 
subtracted  from  the  25,000/.,  the  amount  of  the  Stade  dues  which  you  describe 
as  being  paid  in  1856,  what  would  be  the  per-centage  charged  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  English  goods  that  paid  Stade  duty  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. If  the  5,600  /.,  which  is  shown  to  be  xibout  the  amount  paid  upon  coals, 
were  subtracted,  it  would  leave  about  20,000  /.  for  the  remainder ;  the  value  of 
the  coals,  including  freight,  imported  into  Hamburgh  in  1856,  was  not  quite 
6,000,000  of  marcs,  reduced  into  sterling  would  be  about  450,000  L  ;  the  value 
of  the  coals  imported  into  Hamburg,  freight  included,  I  calculate  to  be  about 
450,000  /. 

1104.  Deducting  that  amount  from  the  stmi  total  on  which  Stade  dues  are 
charged  upon  British  goods,  what  would  be  the  proportion  charged  upon  Ihe 
remainder  of  the  goods? — I  make  it  to  be  two-ninths  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
mainder. 

1105.  Mr.  FenwkkJ]  That  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  ? — A  litde  less  than 
a  quarter.  I  make  it  two-ninths  per  cent. ;  but  perhaps  you  may  say  one-fifth ; 
it  is  just  as  near  the  one  as  the  other ;  it  is  between  one-fifth  and  two-ninths. 
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John  fVardj  Esq.,  called  in  ;  a^  Bsratniiied; 

1106.  Chairman.]    YOIT  are  resident   in  Germaily?— I   ana   Her  Majesty's-    J.lt^ardy^. 
Consul -General  in  Saxony,  resident  at  Leipsic.  " 

1 107.  I  think  some  years  back  you  were  engaged  uppna  commission  on  the      *®  ^^^^  *^^®' 
Stade  tolls  ? — ^Yes. 

1 108.  In  what  year?— In  the  year  1841. 

1109.  ^^-  ^w/f]  Where  did  the  commission  meet? — The  commission  met 
atilamburgh', 

1110.  Did  you  sul)mit  any  proposition  to-  that  commission  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  ? — ^When  we  met  at  Hamhurgh;  the  first  business  was  to  decide  on 
a  basis  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  two  Governments  had  already  agreed  . 
that  the  tariff  slK)uld  be  revised,  and  consequently  the  first  proceeding  was  to 
find  a  basis  for  that  revision.  I,  having  considered  the  subject,  proposed  one-, 
bixteenth  per  cent,  as  a  general  basis  for  the  revision,  one-sixteenth  per  cent.  arf-> 
valorem.  The  two  Hanoverian  commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  admit 
any  general  basis,  but  proposed  to  take  tlie  actual  tariff  in  force  as  the- basis,  and  to 
revise  it  item  by  item.  The  ground  on  which  I  proposed  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  as 
the  basis,  was  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  nam  burgh,  dated  the  17  th  of  March 
1691,  sometimes  called  the  Stade  Recess,  to  which  is  annexed  a  tariff  which  was 
published  officially  on  the  15th  of  August  1692.  I  bad  already  ascertained  that 
in  a  still  earlier  tariff,  namely,  in^he  year  1606,  the  same  basis  of  one-sixteenth 
per  cent,  had  been  adopted.  The  Hanoverian  commissioners  refused  to  admit  that 
basis,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  would  taice  no  basis  but  the  tariff  as  it  stood," 
Now  the  Stade  tariff,  as  I  have  stated,  consisted  of  an  immense  number  of  rates; 
there  were  no  less  than  6,688  items  of  charge ;  perhaps  such  a  tariff  never  existed 
in  any  other  country ;  consequently,  even  if  I  had  not  found  the  leg^l  basis  to» 
have  bieen  one- sixteenth. per  cent.,  it  would  have  been  an  interminable  work  to- 
revise  a  tariff  of  such  a  description.  We  reported  the  proceedings  to  our  respeo- 
tfve  Governments,  and  Hanover,  through  the  Hanoverian  Minister  in  London^ 
addressed  the  Government  of  that  day,  protesting  against  my  proceedings,  and 
stating  certain  objections  to  a  revision  upon  the  basis  which  I  proposed.  Lord* 
Falmerston  referred  the  Hanoverian  objections  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  make  a 
report  in  answer  to  them.  I  did  so»  and  I  answered  them  in  the  following  way : 
The  Hanoverian  objections  were,,  briefly,  first,  that.  Great  Britain  had  assumed 
tKe  office  of  judge  in  an  international  question  between  Hanover  and  Hamburgh. 
Secondly,  that  the  toll  was  a  very  ancient  one,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Thirdly,  that  the  treaty  of  1691  had  never  been 
actedvupon,  and  ou^t  never  to  have  been  acted  uppn,  being  so  strongly  injurious 
to  Hanover  as  to  be  in  fact  inequitable.  Fourthly,  that  the  toll  was  a  sea  toll  and 
Hanover  had  a  right  to  fix  her  own  tariff  for  that.  Fifthly,  that  the  tdll  was  a 
river  toll,  and  had  been  communicated  by  Hanover  to  the  river  bordering  states 
of  the  Elbe;  therefore  Hanover  contended  that  under  those  circumskanoes,  and 
conridering  the  long  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain,  in  these* charges^  it  was  unfair 
to  press  her  to  reduce  them  now  to  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 

1111.  Were  your  proceedings!  approved  of  by  the  British  Government? — 
They  were  approved  of.  I  answered  the  Hanoverian  objections  in  the  following  way: 
First,  by  showing  that  England  had  in  no  way  assumed  the  office  of  jpdgie:,  but  that 
Hanover  herself Tiad  willingly  consented  to  the  revising  commission  :  Secondly, 
that.  Hanover  had  failed  to  identify  the  present  tariff  in  any  way  with  the  ancient 
toll. granted  by  the*  Emperor,  which  bad  been  confirmed  by  the-  peace  of  West- 
p^alkc  Thirdly,  I  showed  that  the  law  of  nations  declares,  any  treaty  to=  be 
valid  which  is  not  executed  under  duress,  that  is  under  pressure,  or  in  a  fraudu- 
lent way,  and  that  was  not  tho  case-  certainly  with  this  treaty.  I  also  showed 
that  the  Recess  of  1691  had  been  actedupon  both  by.  Sweden  and  by  Denmark, 
and  by,  Hanover  herself.  L  showed'  thatif  it  was  a^sea^  toll,  the  only  rule  of 
charge  was  that  mentioned  in  the.  tiieaty^of  1^91,.  but  that  if  it  was  a  river  toU, 
Hanover  had  no  title^t  all,  because  it  had  never  been  regulated  or  confirmed 
by  the  river  bordering  states  of  the  Elbe,  consequiently  I  flowed  at  some  length, 
audin  a  manner  which  wai»  satis&otory  to  the  tben^  Government,  that  the  title 
of  Hanover  was  bad  to  anything  beyond  one-sixteenthipeRcent.v 

1112.  What  was  the  result  of  your  representation.? — The  result  of  my  repre- 
sentation was,  that  the  Government  addressed  a  note  to  Hanover,  adopting  my 
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J.  tfardf  Esq.  report,  and  insisting  that  Hanover  should  instruct  her  commissioners  to  revise 
the  tariff  upon  the  basis  proposed  by  me. 

iBJiuiQiSsS.  •  1113.  Did  Hanover  comply  with  that  request? — Hanover,  after  some  consi- 
deration, absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  commis- 
sion separated,  and  the  proceedings  came  to  no  result. 

1114.  Chairman.'}  There  was  no  question  raised  at  that  time  as  to  the  right 
of  Hanover  to  any  toll  at  all,  but  the  dispute  was  whether  the  toll  was  to  be 
revised  upou  the  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  according  to  the  treaty  lo  which 
you  have  referred  ? — We  admitted  that  Hanover  had  a  right  to  something ;  the 
question  was  how  much. 

1115.  Was  that  question  distinctly  admitted,  or  was  the  negotiation  carried  on 
without  prejudic3  to  the  right  either  way  ? — ^There  was  no  question  that  Hanover 
had  a  right  to  something. 

1116.  Mr.  Hutt.']  You  entertained  then,  and  entertain  now,  I  apprehend^  no 
doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  levy  some  tolls  at  Stade  ?— 
Certainly  I  was  of  opinion  that  Hauover  had  a  right  to  tolls. 

1117.  Did  the  state  of  things  in  which  you-  left  them  at  Hanover  remain  till 
1843  ?— The  Hanoverian  Government  afterwards  addressed  itself  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  propose  a  new  Kiegotiation,  and  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  submit  the  tariff  to  the  revision  of  the  Elbe  bordering 
states. 

1118.  Mr.  Villiers.']  This  was  in  1843  ? — ^This  was  in  1843,  and  she  did  so ; 
a  meeting  of  the  Elbe  bordering  states  was  held  in -Dresden  in  1843^  and  on 
the  13th  of  April  1844,  the  Elbe  bordering  states  made  an  award  or  a  resolu« 
tion  regulating  the  Stade  or  Brunshausen  tolls. 

1119.  Mr.  Hutt.]  What  was  the  normal  rate  which  governed  the  Stade  tariff? 
— ^The  Elbe  bordering  states  took  one-fourth  per  cent,  as  the  basis  upon  which 
they  regulated  it.  I  should  state,  however,  that  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Hanover^  dated  the  22d  July  1814,  which  is  founded  upon  the  Elbe  com- 
mission, gives  to  England  an  abatement  of  one-third  per  cent,  on  certain  articles 
of  British  manufacture,  as  you  are  aware. 

1 1 20.  Chairman.]  Was  the  basis  upon  which  the  Riverain  commission  settled 
the  Stade  dues,  one-fourth  per  cent,  upon  all  articles  alike  ? — Some  articles  are 
exempt,  others  pay  more. 

1121.  Taking  out  the  excepted  articles  that  paid  nothing,  the  general  rate 
was  one-fourth  per  cent.  ? — ^There  are  some  which  pay  more^  but  the  general 
basis  is  one-fourth  per  cent. 

1122.  Is  the  quantity  that  pays  more  than  one-fourth  per  cent  large  ? — The 
articles  are  specified  in  the  treaty ;  they  are  not  numerous. 

1 123.  Mr.  Villiers.']  What  was  the  basis  when  you  met  at  Hamburgh  ? —One- 
sixteenth  per  cent. 

1 1 24.  Mr.  Hutt.]  Consequently  the  basis  adopted  by  the  Dresden  commis- 
sion was  double  the  amount  of  that  to  which  you  considered  Hanover  was 
entitled  ? — It  was  more  than  double,  it  was  quadruple ;  it  was  four  times  as  much. 

1 125.  Was  the  tariff  of  1844  an  improvement  on  the  old  tariff? — It  certainly 
was. 

1 1 26.  In  what  respect  ? — In  many  of  the  articles  there  were  material  reductions 
made,  where  the  old  tariff  gave  much  higher  rates. 

1127.  Still  do  you  consider  the  new  tariff  satisfactory  ? — I  consider  it  an  im- 
provement, though  not  satisfactory  altogether. 

1128.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  say  a  treaty  three  months  afterwards  was  signed 
between  England  and  Hanover  ? — Between  England  and  Hanover,  by  which 
England  obtained  the  advantage  of  one-third  upon  certain  articles  of  British 
manufacture. 

1129.  Taking  the  basis  adopted  at  Dresden? — ^Yes. 

1130.  What  was  the  mode  of  imposing  the  duty;  was  it  by  weight  or 
ad  valorem  ? — ^The  tariff  is  by  weight,  but  the  principle  upon  which  the  new 
tariff  was  made  was  upon  the  basis  of  ad  valorem  ;  that  is,  the  weights  were  cal- 
culated, so  that  it  should  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1131.  Chairman.]  Then  it  was  adjusted  to  be  taken  by  weight,  but  upon  the 
footing  that  the  weight  was  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  according  to  that 
per-centage  ad  valorem  •^—  Just  so. 

1132.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  principle  was  fixed?— It  was  fixed  at 
Dresden  in  1844. 

11^3.  The 
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1 133-  The  principle  of  one  qimrter  per  cent,  was  fixod  at  Dresden  ?~Yes;     j.  Ward,  Esq. 

and  it  provides  that  at  the  end  of  every  25  years  there  shall  be  a  further  revision 

upon  the  principle  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  upon  the  value;  they  adopted  one      18  Junt  i»58. 
fourth  per  cent,  as  the  basis  of  the  tariff. 

1 134.  The  rate  being  fixed  upon  that  principle  of  turning  value  into  weight, 
^  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty,  every  25  years  that  is  to  be  revised,  to  see  if 
the  relative  proportions  between  the  weight  and  the  value  alter  ? — Yes.  1  was 
going  on  to  state  that  there  are  several  objections  to  the  treaty  of  1844.  The 
first  is,  that  the  basis  was  too  high,  and  that  in  practice  they  charge  many  arti- 
cles still  higher  ;  the  next  objection  is,  that  a  declaration  upon  a  cocket  of  the 
goods  is  required,  whereas  the  invoice  ought,  for  all  purposes  of  the  trade,  to 
suflBce. 

1 135.  Mr.  Hutt.]  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cocket  and  the  invoice? 
— The  cocket  is  a  custom-house  document,  under  the  seal  of  the  custom-house 
authorities,  upon  parchment,  and  which  it  requires  some  trouble  to  get,  and 
which  is  much  more  formal,  and  causes  delay.  The  invoice  is  a  mere  bill  of 
parcels  of  the  merchant.  The  merchants  do  not  seem  always  to  know  that  a 
cocket  is  required. 

1136.  Chairman.']  The  cocket  is  an  official  document  from  the  custom-house? 
— The  cocket  is  an  official  document  from  the  custom-house,  signed  by  the 
collector. 

1 137.  The  invoice  is  merely  an  account  transmitted  by  the  merchant  who  sends 
the  goods  ?— Yes.     I  submit  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  require  a  cocket. 

1138.  Mr.  Hut/.]  Are  there  any  other  subjects  of  complaint  connected  with 
the  Stade  dues  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  pound  at  the  place  of  ladings  is  taken  as  the  standard 
of  weight,  which  operates  unfavourably  towards  British  goods,  because  the 
British  pound  is  much  smaller  than  the  German;  110|  lbs.  avoirdupois  are  equal 
to  100  lbs.  Hanoverian  toll  weight.  The  consequence  has  been  that  they  pay 
lOJ  per  cent,  more  than  they  ought  to  pay. 

1  >  39*  Do  thev  pay  upon  the  English  pound  ? — ^They  pay  upon  the  English 
pound  ;  that  I  think  is  wrong. 

1 140.  Mr.  Grogan.]  The  Hanoverian  toll  is  on  the  hundredweight,  and  1101 
of  our  pounds  go  to  the  hundredweight? — The  duty  is  charged  upon  the  pound 
weight  at  the  |)ort  of  lading. 

1 141.  Mr.  Villiers.']  The  duty  upon  such  an  article  as  coal  is  by  weight  ? — Yes. 
Another  objection  to  the  treaty  is  the  provision  that  where  the  weight  of  the 
goods  is  not  divisible  by  26,  the  Stade  customs  are  entitled  to  charge  for  a 
quarter  of  a  hundredweight.     In  that  way  they  get  rather  more  than  they  ought. 

1 142.  CkaimtanJ]  There  is  no  fraction  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  ? 
—No. 

1143.  Is  this  principle  of  turning  value  into  weight  consequent  upon  the 
treaty  of  1844 ;  or  is  it  consequent  upon  the  Riverain  Commission  at  Dresden  ?-^ 
It  is  necessary  to  charge  by  weight,  but  it  was  desirable  to  fix  a  basis,  and  that 
can  only  be  expressed  by  using  the  term  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  enable  the 
commissioners  to  revise  it  at  a  future  time,  at  the  end  of  the  different  periods  of 
revision,  that  they  may  know  upon  what  principle  to  proceed.  We  should  have 
done  the  same  if  we  had  revised  the  tariff  in  1841.  We  should  have  first  fixed 
the  amount  ad  valcremj  and  then  revised  it  according  to  the  weight. 

1144.  Then,  if  the  treaty  of  1844  had  not  existed,  or  if  it  was  to  be  done 
away  with,  still  the  same  mode  of  levying  the  tolls,  subject  only  to  the  loss  of  the 
exceptions  which  we  now  enjoy,  would  remain  under  the  Riverain  Commission? 
— It  would  remain.  The  act  of  the  Riverain  Commission  is  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  our  treaty,  but  the  treaty  is  of  advantage  to  us. 

1145.  If  the  treaty  was  removed  altogether,  this  inconvenience  of  the  weight 
of  100 lbs.  against  110  lbs.,  and  other  matters  which  you  have  named,  would 
still  remain  ?---Certainly. 

1146.  Mr.  Villiers.']  It  is  no  disadvantage  to  us,  in  many  cases,  to  pay  by 
weight  ? — It  is  no  disadvantage. 

1 147.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Has  the  conversion  of  the  orf  valorem  duty  on  coal 
mto  weight  acted  beneficially  or  otherwise  to. the  British  coal  trade  ?— The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  coal  is  charged  too  high  ;  it  pays  much  more  than  one  quarter 
per  cent. ;  therefore  in  that  respect  the  Hanpverian  authorities  seem  to  go  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  treaty. 
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J.  fForcf,  £aq.  11 48.  When  the  conversion  took  place  of  ^c?  t^a/or^m  into  weight,  did  the 

Stade  CommisBion  except  coal  or  not? — Coals  are  an  exception  from  the  basis. 

iS June  1858.  1149.  Do  coals  now  pay  by  weight  or  ad  vahremi — They  pay  by  weight; 

but  the  authorities  are  not  forced  to  reTise  them  upon  the  basis  of  one-fourth» 
and  therefore  they  are  legally  entitled  to  take  more  than  that  basis. 

1 150.  Was  that  exception  in  the  original  treaty  of  1844? — It  is  in  the  treaty; 
coals  are  specially  excepted  by  it. 

1151.  Tberefure  whatever  the  duty  levied  on  coal  may  be,  it  is  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  1844  ? — It  is  in  conformity  to  the  legal  t^rms  of  the  treaty  <h 
1844,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit. 

1152.  Tlie  discovery  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  spirit^  is  a  discovery  made 
since  the  treaty  ? — Perhaps  so. 

1153.  ^'^-  ViUiers.']  Upon  all  manufactured  goods  I, presume  it  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  they  are  constantly  being  produced  more  cheaply  ;  in  fine  goods  it  is  an 
advantage  to  us  to  have  the  duty  levied  by  weight? — Certainly. 

1 154.  Mr.  Grogan."]  Suppose  the  treaty  of  1844  were  abaUshed?  how  would 
coals  then  stand  ? — They  would  stand  exactly  as  they  are^  We  have  no  treaty 
upon  coals. 

1155.  Mr.  Hutt.]  This  Convention  of  Dresden  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ? — ^Yes.  . 

1 156.  Does  not  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  state  that  the  dues  to  be  levied  were  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Riverain  Commissioa,  and  should  in  no  respect  exceed  the 
amount  then  levied  ? — It  does^ 

1157.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Sovereign  of  Stade  had  no  right  to  a 
higher  rate  than  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  whereas  the  Riverain  Commissio^t 
appear  to  have  established  the  normal  charge  of  one  fourth  ? — In  1841  I  was  of 
opinion  that  that  wa3  the  only  l^al  basis ;  but  now,  since  the  Elbe  borderiog 
States  have  revised  the  tariff  themselves^  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  they  have 
done  constitutes  a  legal  rate  of  charge;  they  have  not  raised  the  rates;  they 
have  not  contravened  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1158.  Did  they  act  in  accordance  with  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ta 
which  I  have  referred  ? — They  did  ;  I  think  they  were  the  sole  judges.  The 
Hanoverian  Tarifi^of  1821,  which  was  the  existing  tariff  then,  was  much  higher 
than  the  present. 

1 159.  But  not  legally  so?~4t  may  have  been  legal  or  illegal ;  but  still  it 
was,  de  facto f  in  force. 

1 160.  Mr.  VilliersS\  They  proceeded  upon  custom,  did  not  they^  and  upon  old 
rules? — The  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  says,  that  they  shall  not  raise  the  rates 
levied  de  facto  ;  they  may  reduce  them,  but  they  cannot  raise  them. 

1 161.  Have  they  raised  them  ? — No  ;  they  have  reduced  them. 

1162.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Have  we  ever  acknowledged  the  right  of  Hanover  to 
chaise  more  than. one-sixteenth  per  cent.  ? — You  have  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
during  the  existence  of  which  you  have  agreed  to  pay  the  rates  in  this  tariff. 

1165.  But  before  that ? — ^Not  before  that;  but  we  had  acquiesced  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time. 

11 64.  Mr.  Hutt.1  But  under  protest? — I  believe  at  times  under  jurotest. 

1 165.  Under  protest  from  the  various  States,  I  believe? — ^1  have  heard  that 
there  have  been  many  protests. 

11 66.  Mr.  Fentmck.]  When  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  says  that  the 
river  bordering  States  shall  on  no  account  make  the  tariff  higher  than  it  waa 
before,  that  means  higher  than  was  the  right  before  } — No,  I  think  not ;.  it  means 
what  was  de  fado  charged ;  it  means  that  they  shall  not  make  the  rates  higher 
than  they  were  actually  levied  in  1816. 

116.7.  Would  not  that  mean  levied  widi  the  consent  and  appro tval  of  those 
who  paid  them :  did  not  we  protest  again  paying  those  rates  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  we  protested  systematically.  There  may  have  btjen  protests,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  we  protested  formsElly. 

I  1 68.  Sir  James  Graham.']  Is  there  any  recorded  British  protest  of  which  you 
are  cognisant  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  formal  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment here^  unless  you  can  call  the  proceedings  of  1841  a  protest. 

1 169.  Before  tlie  treaty  d*  1844,  at  the  period  oi  the  Vienna  contract? — I  can- 
not speak  positively  to  that. 

1170.  Chairman.']  Has  there  been  any  meeting  of  the  Riverain  Commission 
of  the  EU)e  since  the  period  you  alluded  to,  in  1848  ? — Yes. 

1171.  When 
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11 71.  When  did  it  meet  again? — There  have  been  one  or  two  meetings;     J.  IFard,  E$q. 

there  is  to  be  another  this  year,  but  they  have  not  niaierially  altered  the  Stade        —J 

tariff.  18  June  1858. 

1172.  BLaTB  they  at  either  of  those  meetings  in  any  respect  altered  the  Stade 
tariff?—- Not  at  all ;  I  think  in  no  respect. 

1173.  Have  they  done  anything  at  either  of  those  conventions  or  meetings 
that  would  teud  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  what  British  goods  pay  in  the  event 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1844  ? — I  believe  not. 

^M74.  You  think  not? — I  believe  not;  I  should  state  that  they  only  have  the 
power  of  revising  once  in  25  years;  I  believe  it  stands  in  the  convention  just  as 
it  did  since  1844. 

1175.  Mr.  Hutt.]  That  convention  expired  in  1864? — That  convention  has 
now  expired,  and  it  mns  on  upon  notice  from  year  to  year;  it  may  be  deter* 
mineJ  upon  one  year's  notice. 

•  1176.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  axperience  of  the  competition  through  the 
port  of  Hamburgh  to  the  various  parts  of  Germany^  and  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge  how  that  has  been  affected  by  the  taking  off  of  the  Sound  dues? — It  is 
not  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  can  only  speak  from  public  rumour. 

1 177.  Mr.  ViUiers.'}  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  right  of  this  country,  upon  due 
notice  being  given,  to  waive  the  treaty,  or  cause  the  treaty  with  Hanover  to  cease  ? 
— ^This  country  hasa  right  to  terminate  the  treaty  upon  giving  12  months'  notice. 

1 1 78.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  position  we  should  be  in  upon  the  expiry 
of  the  treaty?— I  am  afraid  vou  would  oe  the  losers  by  giving  notice  to  terminate 
the  treaty ;  you  would  lose  the  benefit  of  one-third  upon  certain  articles  of  British 
manufacture. 

1179.  What  is  your  idea  of  our  position;  that  we  should  fall  back  upon 
those  customary  tolls  or  modes  of  levying  duties  upon  British  goods  which  used 
to  exist  before  1844  ? — 1  am  afraid  that  that  is  no  longer  practicable. 

1180.  Upon  what  rule  would  they  levy  the  duties? — They  would  levy  the 
duties  according  to  the  Dresden  Convention ;  England  would  then  have  to  pay 
Ae  full  sum  under  the  Dresden  Convention. 

1181.  We  only  adopted  that  under  the  treaty  ?— You  are  bound  by  the  Act 
of  the  Elbe  Commission  whether  you  make  a  treaty  or  not ;  you  made  the 
treaty  (or  your  own  advantage. 

1182.  Mr.  Ihtwick.]  How  are  we  bound  by  that?— Because  every  nation  is 
bound  by  it ;  it  is  an  act  done  under  the  aul^rity  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1 1 83.  It  IB  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ?— Yes,  and  a  part  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe. 

1184.  Sir  James  Graham.]  If  we  gave  notice  to  abrogate  the  treaty  the  coal 
would  stand  exactly  as  it  now  does  ? — Yes. 

1185.  Mr.  Fitliers.]  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
trade,  supposing  we  could  redeem  the  dues ;  would  you  say  that  there  would  be 
a  sensible  ad  vantage  felt  by  the  exporters  from  this  country? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  thing  for  the  British  trade.  It  would  relieve  our  trade  from 
many  of  the  encroachments,  vexatious  obstructions,  and  impediments  which  are 
continually  ffrisTng,  and  must  always  arise  while  the  system  continues. 

1 1 86.  You  think  those  obstructions  are  considerable  r — ^I  think  the  obstructioiw 
are  very  considerable,  and  most  vexatious;  and  they  never  will  be  otherwise. 

1167.  Do  th^  give  rise  to  any  disputes  ?— They  do  give  rise  to  disputes, 
which  very  frequently  happen.  ^ 

1188.  Do  they  occasion  any  hostile  feeling  between  the  countries  ?  —The 
Hanoverian  authorities  are  the  judges,  so  that  we  have  no  appeal  to  anty  one  but 
themselves. 

ii8y.  Do  you  think  it  is  likelrto  be  a  greater  inconvenieoee  to  us  in  future 
than  it  has  been  ? — I  think  it  will  not  be  diminished. 

1190.  It  will  increase  with  the  extension  of  the  trade  ?r— Yea  ;  besides  which, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  there  are  a  number  of  duties  now  charged  which  are  not 
in  conformity  vrith  this  basis  of  one-fuurth. 

11 91.  That  is  to  say,  the  rate  is  higher  ?— That  is  to  say,  the  rate  is  higher. 

1192.  We  have  had  it  variously  stated,  that  we  pay  from  20,000  /.  to  30,000^/. 
a  year  to  Hanover.  Have  you  any  official  account  of  what  is  the  amount  received 
on  British  goods  by  Hanover  ?— The  aggregate  of  some  years,  from  statements 
before  me,  is  about  80,000  /.,  except  in  the  last  year  or  two,  when  it  has  risen  to 
about  40,000  /.  „,,  _ 

a8i.  .  K2  1195.  Whrt 
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J.  Ward,  Esq.         *^93-  What  do  vou  say  is  the  whole  amount  which  is  received  by  HaiiOTer 

— from  those  dues  ? — An  average  of  30,0002.  per  annum. 

18  June  1858.  11 94*  From  all  States  or  from  England  i — From  all  States. 

1 195.  What  is  it  tliat  England  pay8?--£.  15,000,  upon  an  average. 

1 196.  Sit  James  Gra/iam7\  Therefore,  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  Hamburgh,  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  measured  in  money,  is  16,000/. 
a  year? — 'i^hereabouts;  in  the  last  two  years,  something  more. 

1 197.  And  coal,  which  is- a  very  large  article  of  export  from  this  country  to 
Hamburgh,  does  not  depend  upon  this  treaty  at  all? — It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  treaty ;  it  depends  upon  the  Elbe  Convention. 

1198.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  that  the  treaty,  in  your  opinion,  with 
regard  to  certain  articles,  was  violated  by  an  excess  of  charge?— I  think  the 
spirit  is  violated,  because  I  think  the  spirit  is  that  it  should  not  be  more  than 
one-fourth  per  cent. 

1 1 99.  Moro  than  one-fourth  per  cent,  upon  certain  articles  is  charged  ? — Yes, 

1 200.  Is  not  that  a  ground  of  official  representation  ? — I  think  so. 

1201.  Has  any  official  representation  been  made  by  the  British  Government 
in  consequence  of  that? — I  am  not  aware. 

1202.  Have  the  parties  injured  represented  to  the  Home  Government  the 
fact  of  such  excess ?«^I  am  not  aware  of  that;  what  I  particularly  mean  is,  that 
in  the  event  of  capitalisation,  the  whole  circumstances  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  on  both  sides. 

1203.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Hanover  is  interested  in  things  remaining  as  they  are  ? — 
Yes^  but  I  believe  Hanover  would  not  be  indisposed  to  a  capitalisation  upon  fair 
terms. 

1 204.  Has  any  calculation  been  formed  as  to  what  would  be  required  for  the 
purpose? — Yes,  I  can  show  you  one  ;  this  is  a  calculation  which  has  been  given 
to  me  confidentially  by  the  Government  of  Hamburgh. 

I20j.  Chahman.]  It  is  a  Hamburgh  view?— It  is  a  Hamburgh  view;  it 
makes  the  total  sum  required  to  capitalise,  at  four  per  cent.,  less  38  per  cent., 
447,593  /. ;  that  is  revenue  capitalised  at  four  per  cent,  the  same  as  with  the 
Sound  dues.  Of  that,  with  the  deduction  of  38  per  cent,  for  all  those  abuses  and 
overcharges,  the  share  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  upon  that  hypothesis  would 
be  227,461  /•  1  his  is  not  a  statement  which  has  been  submitted  to  Hanover  in 
any  way,  or  received  her  approval ;  it  is  an  approximate  statement,  made  out  by 
the  Government  of  Hamburgh,  and  considered  confidential. 

1 206.  And  pretty  generally  circulated  ?— And  pretty  generally  circulated. 

1207.  ^r*  Villiers.]  Is  it  thought  to  be  fair  among  commercial  men? — I 
think  upon  principle,  by  those  who  wish  this  capitalisation,  it  is  considered  a 
fair  one,  but  I  cannot  say  how  far  Hanover  would  agree. 

1208.  Have  they  put  forward  anything  that  they  would  consider  as  their 
view  ? — I  believe  not  in  any  negotiation. 

1209.  Sir  James  Graham.']  Is  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Sound  dues 
were  capitalised  r — It  is. 

1 210.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  trades  between 
Hamburgh  and  this  country,  and  Harburg  and  this  country  ? — The  trade  with 
Harburg  is  a  new  trade,  which  has  very  much  increased  since  Harburg  was 
exempted  from  the  duties;  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  amount. 

1211.  Has  that  increase  been  in  any  sense  injurious  to  Hamburgh  ? — I  say  the 
trade  with  Harburg  has  increased. 

1212.  And  if  it  increases,  it  is  in  competition  with  the  Hamburgh  trade  to  a 
certain  degree,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  in  competition  with  Hambui^h ;  whether  it  is 
an  injury,  is  another  question. 

1213.  Chairman.]  As  to  the  interest  of  Hamburgh  in  this  question,  the  town 
of  Hamburgh  is  very  materially  affected  by  it?— Of  course. 

1214.  Taking  the  proportion ;  I  am  not  putting  now  the  amount  of  the  trade, 
but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  the  tax,  whether  as  it  affects  the  producer  or 
the  consumer,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  relative  onus  upon  the  trade  of  Ham* 
burgh  and  the  trade  of  this  country  ? — I  presume  that  the  tolls  bear,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  German  consumer,  but  our  trade  is  still  a  losa-  as  respects 
many  articles  which  are  subjected  to  competition  with  similar  articles  of  other 
countries,  take  for  instance  coals,  and  so  on. 

1215.  But  yet,  I  suppose,  taking  even  the  articles  in  which  there  is  competition, 
it  is  a  mixed  question  as  to  how  far  the  incident  of  the  tax  fells  upon  the 
producer  or  the  consumer  ? — It  is  a  mixed  question. 
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1^16.  Just  in  pn^rtion  as  that  is  a  mixed  question,  is  the  trader  of  Ham-     /.  tr^rd,  Esq. 

burgli,  who  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  goods  pass  into  Germany,  affected  by       

this  question  ?— Yes,  in  that  sense ;  whatever  relieves  the  trade  of  those  delays,     *®  •'"^  »^58- 
burdens,  and  impediments^  which  are  now  the  case  in  the  Elbe,  must  be  a  great 
benefit  to  British  commerce^  without  reference  to  the  amount  paid. 

1217.  And  also  a  benefit  to  the  Hambur<;h  merchant  r— Locally  it  must  be  a 
benefit  to  Hamburgh ;  the  interest  of  Hamburgh  is  a  local  interest. 

1218.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Weser  ? — Yes^ 

1219.  Do  you  know  whether  there  used  to  exist  any  tolls  upon  the  Weser  ? —  , 
There  was  a  toll  at  Elsfleth  on  the  Weser,  very  similar  to  the  Stade  toil. 

1220.  Does  that  exist  now? — No;  it  was  many  years  ago  bought  out  of 
the  proprietor;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  was  compensated  for  it. 

1221.  Who  bought  it?— The  other  States  interested;  they  gave  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg  a  territorial  compensation.  "^ 

1223.  When  you  say  the  other  States  interested,  what  do  you  mean  ? — The  States 
interested  in  the  trade ;  I  believe  Bremen  and  other  States  were  interested. 

1223.  Was  England? — ^England  1  do  not  think  paid  anything. 

1224.  We  were  not  asked  to  pay  to  it,  were  we? — 1  rather  think  not ;  but  that 
was  done  many  years  ago.     1  believe  it  was  in  1803. 

1225.  The  German  States,  having  the  means  of  giving  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  an  increase  of  territory,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  compen- 
sating him  for  the  toll  question,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  the  English 
or  any  other  country  to  pay  towards  it  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

1226.  The  German  consumers  thought  it  fell  upon  them,  I  suppose? — I 
presume  so ;  but  the  tolls  at  Elsfleth  were  a  very  small  matter  compared  with 
those  at  Stade. 

1227.  They  were  less  in  amount,  but  similar  in  principle? — Yes,  similar  in 
principle,  but  less  in  amount. 

1228.  That  was  the  mode  in  which  the  toll  was  got  rid  of? — Yes. 

1229.  Mr.  Viiliers.]  Has  the  Weser  always  been  navigable  ?— Yes,  it  has 
always  been  navigable,  but  for  smaller  vessels  than  the  Elbe ;  it  is  now  naviga- 
ble^ and  regulated  by  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  same  as  the  Elbe. 

1 230.  But  vessels  of  a  considerable  tonnage  go  up  to  Bremen^  do  not  they  r — 
They  go  farther ;  but  higher  up  there  is  not  so  much  water. 

1231.  Chairman.]  Was  this  toll  below  Bremen  or  above  Bremen? — It  was 
below  Bremen. 

1 232.  Then  all  the  trade  used  to  pay  it  ? — Yes. 

1233.  Have  you  any  other  matter  with  respect  to  this  question  which  you 
think  it  is  desirable  the  Committee  should  be  put  in  possession  of;  you  have 
heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to-day  r — 1  have  nothing  further 
to  state,  except  that  from  my  long  experience  of  the  Stade  question,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  with  Hanover  by 
which  the  toll  may  be  got  rid  of.  I  think  that  Hanover  has,  pro  tqnto,  a  legal 
right ;  but  that  she  must  be  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifices,  and  to  give  up 
something,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
tbe  trading  States  of  Europe ;  therefore  \  think  it  very  desirable,  with  that  object, 
to  negotiate  with  Hanover. 

1 234.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  parties  who  are  interested  in  getting  rid  of 
it  ought  to  contribute  according  to  their  interests  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  of  them  would. 

1235.  Mr.  YilUers.]  Is  there  any  maritime  State  that  complains  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

1236.  Do  you  know  whether  the  United  States  complain  ? — The  United  Spates 
complain  very  much  of  it,  and  I  believe  they  have  threatened  to  take  summary 
measures  to  get  rid  of  it. 

1237.  That  is,  to  force  their  way,  I  suppose  ? — They  have  threatened^to  do  so  ; 
but  whether  they  would  do  so  or  not  of  course  1  cannot  say. 

1 238.  If  they  did  not  pay,  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  others  who  did 
y,  would  it  not;  they  would  get  the  carrying  trade? — ^Yes;  but  I  think  the 
nited  States  would  come  into  the  arrangement^  as  they  did  into  the  Sound  duet 

compensation. 

1239.  They  paid  in  proportion  to  their  trade,  as  the  other  States  did  ? — Yes. 
I  think  the  right  way  would  be  to  give  notice  to  Hanover  to  determine  the  treaty, 
but  to  give  notice  at  the  same  time  stating  tliat  we  do  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
treaty  altogether,  but  merely  to  make  a  new  arrangement  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Stade  dues. 
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J.  fTardftMq.         1240.  That  new  arangement  might  include  the  compensation  r — It  would  be 

intended  to  include  the  compensation ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  ghre  notice 

18  June  185s.     absolutely  to  determine  the  treaty,  because  if  we  did,  we  should  be  losers* 

1241.  Mr.  FenwicJi]  If  we  gave  notice  to  determine  the  treaty,  what  effect 
would  that  have  upon  the  treaties  of  other  States  ? — I  apprebeod  none ;  they  would 
continue  to  enjoy  their  advantages,  and  we  should  lose  ours ;  that  would  be 
the  only  difference. 

1242.  Mr.  VilUers.']  What  position  should  we  be  in  if  they  showed  more 
fiivoor  to  those  States  than  to  us  ? — I  think  they  would  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
because.those  States  have  made  their  arrangement  with  Hanover  to  get  an  abate- 
ment of  one-third ;  if  we  lost  our  advantage  by  giving  up  our  treaty,  they  would 
not  lose  theirs  in  consequence,  therefore  we  should  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  thenu 
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The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY,  in  the  Chahu 


Martin  Pratt,  Esq.^ called  in;  and  Examined. 

M.  Prau,  Efq;         ^  243.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  Secretary  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 

pany  ? — Yes. 

99  June  1858.         1 244*  Where  do  they  carry  on  their  businesB  ? — In  London. 

1245.  Have  you  any  vessds  engaged  in  the  trade  between  England  and  Ham- 
burg?—At  present  we  have  six  ressels  employed  constantly  betwiea  London  and 
Hamburg. 

1246.  How  many  trips  do  you  make  in  a  year? — Last  year  we  made  156 
voyages  with  those  six  ships. 

1 247.  Do  yon  carry  passengers  and  goods  ? — In  four  resaels  we  carry  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  and  in  two  we  carry  goods  only* 

1248.  In  entering  the  Elbe  do  yon  pay  the  dues? — The  cargoes  carried  by  the 
Company's  vessels  are  of  course  subject  to  the  pajrment  of  the  Stade  dues. 

1 249.  Can  yoa  tell  the  Committee  what  the  incidence  of  that  duty  is,  up<m 
what  kind  of  articles  it  is  paid  generally  in  your  vessels  ? — You  mean  the  rates 
and  dues  to  which  these  cargoes  are  subject. 

1250.  I  mean  the  character  of  the  cargo  which  yon  geoeially  carry  firoBL 
London,  and  the  amount  of  duty  payable  upon  the  respectii^  articles  yoii 
generally  carry  ? — I  hai^e  furnished  myself  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  artidea  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  ;  we  carry  general  cargoes. 

1 25 1 .  You  do  not,  for  instance,  carry  coals  ? — No ;  -general  esrgoea  ei  mei* 
chandise  and  all  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  British  manrnfactures,  and 
so  on. 

1252.  Mr.  Viiliers.]  Just  tell  us  in  what  mode  the  Stade  dues  afiect  yon,  in 
what  way  they  are  levied,  and  what  it  is  you  have  to  complain  of? — Althongh 
the  dues  are  eventually  paid  by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo»  in  practice  we 
are  made  the  tax  collector,  and  in  doing  so  we  run  all  the  risk  and  consequences 
of  any  errors  that  may  be  unintentionally  made  in  the  return,  or  manifest 
as  we  call  it,  that  is  furnished  by  the  captain,  cm  his  arrival  at  Stade,  to  the 
enstom-house. 

1 253.  Are  they  stopped  at  Stade  when  they  arrive  there  ? — Yes. 

1 254.  What  then  takes  place  ?— On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  at  Stade  the 
captain  is  bound  to  send  on  shore,  by  a  boat  wiiieh  attends  from  the  Stade  custom* 
house  for  that  purpose,  a  manifest  specially  and  carefully  prepared  by  the  brokw 
in  London,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  nuurks  and  numbers  and  contenta  of 
every  package  comprising  the  cargo. 
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1355.  That  he  brings  with  him  from  London  ?~Ye8,  and  with  it  he  deposits     M.  Prott^  £«q. 
the  captain's  file  of  bills  of  lading  and  the  London  custom-house  clearance  papers. 

1256.  That  is  sent  ashore  by  a  man  from  your  vessel  ? — Yes-  »•  '^•«»  i8s^- 

1 257.  Do  you  send  him  in  your  own  boat  ?— No,  they  come  off  for  him  from 
the  Stade  custom-houscb 

1258.  Chairman,^  What  do  you  pay  for  that? — We  pay  the  boy*s  passage  up 
to  Hamburg ;  in  the  whole,  I  have  estimated  the  expense  at  14  ^.  a  voyage. 

1259.  How  long  do  you  stop  ? — ^Five  minutes  at  the  outside. 

1260.  Then  the  stoppage  is  not  much?— No,  it  is  not  material. 

1261.  You  are  speaking  of  steam-ships  ? — Yes,  of  steam-ships. 

1^62.  The  complaints  you  make  principally  having  the  risk  as  the  agent  in 
performing  those  necessary  duties  to  comply  with  the  regulations? — 'Precisely. 

1^3.  I^pposing  you  do  not  comply  with  them;  supposing  any  derault 
happens  ? — Of  course,  unless  we  abide  by  the  forms  which  are  necessary  and 
laid  down,  we  should  be  fined  in  consequence ;  if  we  pass  Stade  without  stopping, 
we  f^ould  be  subject  to  a  fine ;  I  believe  it  is  100  dollars. 

1 264.  In  the  156  voyages  of  which  you  have  told  us  in  the  last  year,  how  many 
times  have  you  been  fined  ? — Not  once. 

1 265.  How  many  times  the  year  before  ? — Not  at  all  the  year  before ;  in  feet, 
not  at  all  of  lafee  years. 

1266.  Mr.  ViUier3J\  You  know  there  are  certain  forms  to  be  complied  with, 
and  you  comply  with  them  ? — We  do. 

1267.  And  there  is  no  trouble  or  inconvenience  arising  in  consequence? — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  collecting  the  Stade  dues  by  our  agent  at 
Hamburg. 

1268.  Chairman.']  What  more  trouble  have  you  in  collecting  the  Stade  dues 
at  Hamburg  than  in  collecting  the  freight  ? — One  inconvenience  attending  that 
is  the  delay  which  we  are  exposed  to  in  delivering  our  freight  notes ;  we  collect 
the  Stade  duty  with  the  freiglit,  and  we  do  not  get  the  accounts  from  the  Stade 
custom-house  until  about  10  days  after  the  vessel  has  arrived  at  Hamburg. 

1.269.  How  long  on  the  average  does  it  take  you  to  discharge  a  vessel  ? — 
Porty-eigbt  hours. 

1270  Then  there  is  an  absolute. delay  for  the  difference  between  the  48  hoinrs 
and  the  10  days  ? — Fes. 

1271.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  delay  of  the  vessel,  but  your  agent  collects  the 
freight  after  the  vessel  has  gone  back  again  ;  do  you  wait  for  it  ?— No ;  of  course 
the  agent  who  has  the  account  with  him  collects  it  afterwards. 

1272.  What  is  the  practice  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  freight  ? — ^The 
payment  of  freight  due  immediately. 

1273.  On  delivery  ? — Within  a  reasonable  time ;  within  a  short  period. 

1274.  In  practice,  what  do  you  call  reasonable  time  ?—  I  should  say  in  prac- 
tioe,  a  month ;  an  active  agent  shoald  recover  his  freight  in  the  course  of  a 
m«Ath« 

1 275  Then  the  10  days  is  within  the  month  ? — Yes ;  but  I  speak  only  of  the 
generality  of  merchants  to  whom  we  give  credit. 

1276.  Still,  I  suf^pose  you  do  not  receive  the  freight  as  the  things  go  over  the 
vessel's  side ;  there  is  sosie  little  credit  given  ?—  Yes,  that  is  the  xisud  practice. 

1277.  Is  it  a  real  delay  in  the  collection  of  the  freight? — It  is  a  delay, 
decidedly.;  the  agent  cannot  set  about  making  out  his  freight-notes  and  distribu- 
ting them  until  he  has  got  the  accounts  from  the  Stade  custom-house;  he  cannot 
do  it.  It  is  an  absolute  delay  of  JO  days  before  he  can  attempt  to  collect  his 
fimght. 

1278.  Having  a  copy  of  the  manifest  and  the  bills  of  lading,  does  not  the 
a^ent  know  what  the  amount  of  duties  nviU  be  ?-^No ;  he  always  relies  upon  the 
account  he  receives  from  the  Stade  custom-house. 

12.79.  ^  ^^^  beoauae  he  knows  that  they  are  so  accurately  computed  that 
tbey  wiH  not  be  likely  to  make  a  mistake ?-^If  he  did  not  have  their  account,  he 
would  have  to  calculate  it  himself,  which  is  not  the  practice. 

1280.  Why  so;  he  knows  that  certain  articles  are  liable  to  pay  so  much 
Baon^  bcfore^huid,  as  mXL  as  after  he  gets  tlie  amount? — ^Ycs;  but  he  would 
Bot  attempt  to  calculate  it ;  be  would  wait  till  he  gets  the  account  from  the 
custom  -hou  se . 

1 88 1.  What  it  the  next  inoonvenience  that  you  find  to  your  vessels  from 
these  does? — As  tefluda  thecoBedion,  the  aocooiit  is  rendered  to  the  broker  in  ^^^  ^ 
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M.  Fr€ttt,Es(i.     Prussian  dollars,  and  he  has  to  convert  it  into  marks-banco  for  the  purpose  of 

collection,  and  that  in  a  large  cargo  will  occupy  a  clerk  a  whole  day^ 

M^fioeiSsS.  1282.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Does  not  he  hare  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 

freight  ? — No. 

1283.  If  you  apply  to  a  Hamburgh  merchant  for  so  many  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  for  the  Ireight,  do  not  you  deliver  your  account  in  pounds,  shiUings, 
and  pence  ?— No ;  in  marks-banco, 

1284.  You  have,  then,  to  make  the  same  calculation  in  turning  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  into  marks-banco  in  the  case  of  freight,  as  you  have  with  the 
Stade  dues  ? — Precisely  ;  but  the  one  is  more  simple  than  the  other.  There  are 
three  denominations  in  the  thaler ;  the  account  rendered  from  the  Stade  custom- 
house for  dues  being  in  thalers,  G.  groscben  and  pence. 

1285.  Cfioirman^  What  may  be  the  average  freight  of  one  of  your  vessels  in 
each  voyage  in  goods  ? — Of  course,  it  varies  very  materially. 

1286.  But  take  the  average? — It  varies  with  reference  to  times  and  compe- 
tition ;  but  I  have  got  an  account  of  four  voyages  which  we  made  in  March  and 
April  last. 

1 287.  Are  they  fair  samples  ? — They  are  very  fair  samples ;  I  selected  them 
as  being  so,  and  I  have  also  the  Stade  account  for  the  same  voyages. 

1288.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  freight  for  those  voyages? — The  four 
voyages  amount  in  the  whole  to  936  /.  4  s.  6  d.  for  the  freight. 

1289.  That  is  something  less  than  250  /.  each  voyage  ? — Yes. 

1 290.  Then  the  inconvenience  upon  that  is  that  there  is  one  day's  work  for 
a  clerk  to  count  up  the  Stade  dues  ? — Yes ;  to  convert  them  from  the  coin  in 
which  they  are  rendered. 

1291.  What  is  the  value  of  a  clerk's  day's  work  in  Hamburgh  ? — I  should 
think  that  an  efficient  clerk  for  that  purpose  in  Hamburgh  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  120  /.  a  year,  not  less. 

1292.  What  would  that  be  per  day  ?— Under  10^.  a  day. 

1293.  Then  that  would  be  something  less  than  a  charge  of  10  s.  upon  some- 
thing less  than  250 1.  ? — ^Yes. 

1 294.  With  regard  to  the  freights  and  the  incidence  of  the  dues  upon  those 
four  cargoes  which  you  have  got  here,  will  you  state  what  those  were  ? — ^The 
Stade  dues  amounted  to  215/.  8  s.  lid.;  the  per  centa^e  is  on  the  average 
exactly  23 J  per  cent  upon  the  freight  amount,  and  that  I  think  is  a  very  fair 
average  at  the  present  time ;  it  varies  of  course  with  the  description  of  goods, 
and  with  the  rates  of  freight. 

1205.  Is  the  freight  high  or  low  now  ? — ^The  freight  is  very  low  at  present; 
the  rates  of  freight  I  speak  of. 

1296.  Have  you  given  us  the  freight?— I  make  it  that  the  gross  amount  is 
under  250 1.  a  voyage. 

1 297.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  per  centage  that  bears  upon  the 
value  of  the  articles  ? — I  have  not  prepared  myself  with  that :  but  I  have  taken 
out  the  amounts  per  ton.     Our  rates  of  freight  are  generally  by  the  ton  weight. 

1 298.  That  is  merely  with  reference  to  the  freight  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  taken  the 
Stade  dues,  and  cast  it  out  into  tonnage. 

1 299.  That  will  throw  no  light  upon  its  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
articles  ? — No,  not  as  per  centage.  It  could  be  of  course  ascertained ;  but  as  we 
charge  freight  by  the  ton,  I  can  tell  you  the  amount  of  duty  by  the  ton. 

1300.  Mr.  VUliersJ]  You  are  not  alluding  to  passage  money;  it  is  only  the 
freight  upon  the  cargo? — That  is  all. 

1301.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  Do  you  calculate  the  freight  of  goods  that  are  com- 
paratively light,  and  of  great  value^  by  the  ton? — No,  not  always;  sometimes  by 
measurement. 

1302.  A  package  of  Spitalfield's  silks,  for  instance? — That  would  be  by 
measurement. 

1303.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Do  not  measurement  and  tonnage  mean  the  same  thing? 
— No  ;  a  ton  weight  is,  of  course,  20  cwt.,  the  tonnage  by  cube  is  40  feet,  the 
tonnage  measurement  is  by  cubic  feet.  But  of  course^  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  goods,  their  weight  will  vary  materially. 

1 304.  Then  the  general  calculation  of  freight  is  so  much  per  ton,  does  not 
that  mean  measurement  ton? — No,  in  general  the  quotation  of  freight  is  per 
ton  weight ;  in  some  rates  it  is  quoted  at  per  ton  measurement. 

1305*  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  If  that  is  so,  any  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  that 
the  Stade  dues  bear  to  the  freight  per  ton  wonld  necessarily  be  verv  ^Bilacious, 
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would  it  not,  if  goods  of  considerable  value  are  charged  by  measurement,  and      ^'  Prott,  Esq. 

not  by  weight  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  per  centage  of  the  Stade       ^ 

dues  upon  the  value  of  the  goods ;  I  cannot  attempt  that,  I  am  not  prepared  to      ss  June  1858, 
do  so. 

1 306.  Chatfinan.]  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  charge  per  freight  per 
ton  on  measurement  goods  has  been,  during  the  time  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking? — It  varies;  6 J.  a  foot  has  been  the  usual  rate  until  within  a  short 
period,  when  we  have  had  great  competition. 

1307.  At  the  time  to  which  that  paper  refers  which  you  have  in  your  hand, 
from  which  you  have  deduced  that  23  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  duty  to 
freight,  can  you  tell  us  what  the  rate  of  measurement  per  ton  was  during  that 
timer— No,  I  cannot  tell  the  measurement  ton  ;  I  can  tell  you  the  proportion  of 
duty  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  the  freight  per  ton ;  the  ton  weight  I  speak  of. 

1308.  Not  the  measurement  ton? — Not  the  measurement;  our  principal 
articles  are  of  a  very  heavy  description,  which  are  paid  by  the  ton  weight. 

1309.  What  was  the  rate  per  ton  during;  the  months,  with  respect  to  which 
you  calculated  that  23  per  cent? — They  are  varying  from  25 «.  downwards 
to  6^.,  and  even  4^. 

1310.  What  is  the  article  which  pays  25  s.  r — Elephants'  teeth  will  pay  25  s. 

131 1.  What  is  the  article  which  pays  6^.? — Sugar  would  pay  6  $. 

1312.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Then  even  as  regards  goods  which  are  charged  by  the 
ton  weight,  any  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the  charge  for  the  Stade  dues 
to  the  charge  for  the  freight  would  oe  very  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  certain  goods 
pay  four  times  as  much  as  others  ? — Yes ;  that  may  be. 

1313.  Now  take  the  article  which  you  mentioned,  elephants'  teeth,  which  pays 
25  s.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

1314.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Stade  dues  upon  that? — The  Stade  dues 
will  be  12  ^.  6d.  per  ton. 

1315.  Fifty  per  cent.? — Fifty  per  cent. 

J 31 6.  Take  an  article  where  the  charge  is  lighter? — Copper  is  a  fair  article. 

1317.  Take  sugar  with  a  freight  of  6  s.,  would  you  say  that  that  was  one  of 
the  lowest  ? — It  is  as  low  as  4  s.,  and  the  duty  is  2^.  Id.  per  ton ;  that  is  more 
than  50  per  cent,  upon  our  freight,  but  the  freight  varies  constantly ;  that  is  the 
lowest  Ireight,  perhaps,  that  we  ever  carried  ;  it  arises  from  the  competition.. 

1318.  ChairmanJ]  Four  shillings  is  an  extremely  low  freight  ? — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely low  freight,  and  it  is  the  result  of  extreme  competition  which  in  a  great 
measure  arises  from  this  very  subject,  the  Stade  dues. 

1319.  Why  have  the  Stade  dues  given  rise  to  that  competition  ? — They  have 
given  rise  to  an  increased  tonnage,  sailing  under  the  Hamburg  flag. 

1320.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  that  goes?— At  present  there  are  six 
vessels  sailing  under  the  Hamburg  flag  in  competition  with  us. 

1 32 1  •  Six  steam- vessels  ? — Six  steam-vessels. 

1322.  Mr.  FenwickJ]  And  which  pay  no  Stade  dues  at  all;  is  that  so? — 
They  pay  no  dues  if  the  merchant  can  declare  that  they  are  Hamburg .  goods 
being  in  Hamburg  vessels. 

1323.  Mr.  Villiers.']  The  fact  is,  that  those  six  steamers  now  come  into  com- 
petition with  you,  not  paying  Stade  dues? — The  goods  in  a  Hamburg  ship  are 
only  exempt  from  Stade  dues  if  they  are  consigned  and  belong  to  a  Hamburg 
citizen ;  it  may  not  be  that  the  whole  cargo  is  exempted. 

1324.  We  know  what  the  ground  of  the  exemption  is,  namely,  that  unless  the 
goods  are  owned  by  a  Hamburg  citizen,  and  shipped  in  a  Hamburg  vessel,  they 
do  not  pay  Stade  duty? — The  ship  must  be  a  Hamburg  ship,  and  the  goods 
must  belong  to  a  Hamburg  citizen. 

1325.  Do  those  ships  which  compete  with  you  now,  answer  those  conditions? 
— ^They  do^  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  here  is  a  handbill  issued  by  a  broker  in  London 
for  one  of  the  line  of  steamers  of  which  1  spoke. 

1326.  Do  those  six  vessels  belong  to  diffierent  people? — Yes,  there  are  three 
belonging  to  one  company,  and  three  to  another. 

1327.  And  the  whole  of  the  owners  are  citizens  of  Hamburg? — ^The  whole 
of  them.  The  broker  for  the  one  company  heads  his  advertisement,  or  his  hand- 
bill, **  Regular  line  of  steamers  under  the  Hamburg  flag,  Stade  dues  free." 

1328.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  That  exemption  only  applies  where  the  goods  are 
bond  fide  the  property  of  Hamburg  merchants?— True;  but  there  is  an  invita- 
tion to  shippers ;  the  shipper  knows  whether  the  goods  will  be  exempt  or  not. 

o.8i,  L  1329.  Have^  j 
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M.  Pratt ^  Esq.         1 329.  Have  yoa  any  reason  to  snppose  that  there  is  any  fraud  carried  on  with 

reference  to  that,  that  goods  that  are  ostensibly  consigned,  as  being  bond  fide  tiie 

92  June  1858.  property  of  Hamburg  merchants,  are  in  reality  the  property  of  British  merchants  ? 
— No,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that ;  but  that  could  not  be  practised  by  the 
broker  in  Loodon,  because  the  eKcmption  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  importer 
deciai-ing  as  to  the  facts  ;  thc^refore  if  there  is  any  illegality  at  all  it  must  be  on 
the  other  side. 

1330.  Therefore  the  only  competition  to  which  you  are  exposed,  is  in  the  case 
of  goods  which  are  bond  fide  ttw*  prcqperty  df  Hamburg  citizens  P—Ves. 

'331-  Mr.  Vittiers.']  This  competition  o(  Hamburg  steamers  is  new,  is  it  not? 
— No,  it  is  not  new ;  one  line  of  steamers  has  been  in  operation  for  about  14 
or  15  years. 

1332.  Always  claiming  exemption  from  Stade  dues  ? — Always. 

1333.  How  many  do  you  say  there  were? — Th(i*e  are  now  six,  but  14  cr  15 
years  ago  it  was  confined  to  two,  and  they  were  two  small  ^lass  vessels. 

1 334.  When  did  they  increase,  to  six  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

*  335-  Did  you  mASbt  by  conapetition  from  these  two  vessels? — Yes ;  but  in  a 
less  degree  of  course  than  at  the  present  time. 

1336.  How  'Comes  it,  if  it  is  such  an  advantage  not  to  pay  Stade  dues,  that 
the  competition  was  not  more  active  or  operative  before  ?— -Because  the  Hamburg 
shipowners  did  not  see  ti»e  gi^eat  advantage  I  suppose,  or  that  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  embark  in  steamers. 

1337-  M**.  FitzGermld.']  Can  you  state  at  all  what  proportion  <rf  the  irmde 
between  this  country  and  Hamburg  is  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  citizeiM ;  that 
is  to  say,  wWt  proportion  of  eood«  are  imported  «i  ImniA  fide  the  property  of 
Hamburg  citizens  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware. 

1338.  Mr.  V^iUiers.']  Do  you  know  what  the  ioxtax  o(  declaration  is  that  a 
Hamburg  vessel  makes  of  being  exempt ;  is  there  any  inq^nry  made  srt  <4ie 
port  into  the  validity  of  the  claim  ?— I  believe  that  a  Hamburg  vessel  is  obliged 
to  giu  tfarongh  the  same  fbrm  ot  putting  in  the  manifest  set  Stade,  as  a  vessel  of 
any -other  natiao;  it  is  an  exemption  which  is  claimed  by  the  merchant  on  the 
arrival  £>f  the  ship. 

1339.  Must  she  fuUy  setibi  th  her  description,  with  the  nature  of  the  goods  <m 
board,  and  that  they  belong  to  a  Hamburg  citizen,  specifying  thie  natne  ?— N^ 
that  i  am  aware  of. 

1340.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  that  ? — No,  I  cannot  say.  I  jcan  state 
that  the  exemption  has  to  hie  diaimed ;  I  believe  that  it  is  not  al^^  dependent 
upon  the  particulars  which  are  contained  in  the  manifest,  but  I  believe  that  the 
merchant  is  obliged  to  declare  that  they  are  his  property. 

1341.  But  are  there  any  facilities  that  you  are  aware  of  offered  for  evasion  in 
any  way? — No. 

1342.  It  would  not  be  the  interest  of  the  officer  at  Hasuburg  to  permit  any 
fraud  of  that  kind  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Stade  cn^om^house  offioeiB  ? 

1 343.  The  Stade  custom^honse  aSoers  ?— No. 

1 344.  They  would  look  just  as  sharply  after  a  Hambui^  rfiip  as  after  any  othpr? 
— Yes,  I  imagine  they  wonld. 

1345.  They  would  require  conclusive  proof  that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  the 
exemption  on  the  -cargo  ? — They  would  look  strictly  to  that,  no  doubt 

1346.  Mr.  FUzGerald.]  Have  they  got  to  go  through  the  same  form  of  deliver- 
ing the  manifest  and  bill  ^f  lading  that  you  have  got  to  go  through  ? — I  believe 
they  have. 

1*347-  And  they  have  besides  to  show  that  the  goods  imported  are  band  fide 
the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  in  order  to  claim  the  ^eemption  ?— That  i3 
imposed  upon  the  merchant,  the  importer ;  it  is  he  who  claims  the  exemption. 

1548.  Then  are  the  Stade  dues  paid  in  the  first  instance,  and  paid  back  again 
to  him  ? — No ;  the  exemption  is  claimed,  I  believe,  before  payment. 

1 349.  Then,  in  respect  of  goods  so  privileged,  they  have  a  good  many  more 
forms  to  go  through  than  in  the  case  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  your  hands 
which  are  -carried  by  your  shijK  r— In  the  case  of  claim  for  exemption,  that  is  the 
only  additional  form  which  they  have. 

1 350.  But  they  have  that  ? — J  believe  that  is  the  practice. 

1351.  Mt.  Femvick.]  Would  you  like  to  ^et  that  exemption?  Would  you 
think  it  worth  y^our  wftiile  to  get  that  exemption  from  Stade  dues  by  making  a 
claim  for  tbem  ?— ^Certainly* 

135^^  You 
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1352.  You  would  be  glad  to  cUim  them  as  a  merchant  ?— Certainly.  M,  Pratt ^  E«j. 

1353.  Mr.  Villiers.']  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  Steam 

Navigation  Company  ? — ^Twenty-one  years.  ««  June  1858. 

1 354.  Is  it  recently  that  you  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  these  Stade  dues, 
or  have  you  felt  it  during  all  the  time  your  company  has  been  established  ? — 
Twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  felt  by  us,  because  we  were  alone  upon  the 
station  then ;  we  established  the  station ;  we  opened  the  station  with  our 
steamers,  and  there  was  no  competition  then  ;  at  that  time  the  Stade  dues  were 
an  inconsiderable  question  with  ships  by  steam ;  merchants  paid  a  very  high 
rate  of  freight  at  that  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  steamers  for  their  goods. 

1355.  Chairnfan.']  What  was  the  rate  of  freight  then  as  compared  with  now, 
on  sugar  and  coffee,  for  instance  ? — Sugar,  I  should  think,  would  be  at  that  time 
20  s.,  where  now  it  is  4  ^. 

1356.  And  coffee? — Coffee  would  be  the  same,  or  perhaps  more;  30^.  or  40  5. 

1357.  They  were  good  times  then? — Yes,  but  then  the  vessels  were  compara- 
tively small ;  they  did  not  carry  so  much. 

1358.  You  having  six  vessels,  and  the  Hamburg  merchants  having  six  vessels, 
do  you  fill  most,  or  do  they  fill  most  ? — We  have  a  fair  proportion  ;  but  then  we 
come  to  the  point  of  the  Stade  dues. 

1359.  1  am  not  asking  about  the  Stade  dues;  I  ask  a  simple  fact.  You  say 
that  you  have  six  vessels  and  that  they  have  six  vessels  upon  the  ground  ;  you 
say  that  you  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  work  ?— Yes,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Stade  dues  operate  so  materially  against  us. 

1360.  Mr.  Fenwick.'^\  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  coffee,  upon  which,  I 
understand,  the  freight  is  4  s.  per  ton  ? — That  is  on  sugar. 

1361.  Out  of  that  you  pay  2^.  1  £?.  Stade  dues  ? —The  merchant  does. 

1362.  Over  and  above,  and  in  addition  to  that? — ^The  merchant  will  have  to 
pay  2  ^.  1  ^.  per  ton  for  Stade  dues. 

1363.  Amounting  altogether  to  65.  1  rf.  which  the  merchant  has  to  pay  for 
that  weight  ? — Yes. 

1364.  What  heis  the  Hamburg  merchant  to  pay  if  he  carries  that  sugar  under 
the  Hamburg  flag? —  Of  course,  if  he  pays  the  same  rate  of  freight,  4*.,  he  is  a 
gainer  of  2  s.  per  ton. 

1365.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  it  to  be  the  fact  that  he  pays  the  same  rate  of 
freight? — 1  know  it  as  a  fact. 

1366.  Do  the  Hamburg  boats  or  not  run  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  yours? 
—  We  are  in  such  competition  at  the  present  time  that  we  would  carry  at 
nominal  rates.  You  may  almost  call  4  ^.  a  ton  a  nominal  rate ;  it  is  produced 
by  that  competition. 

1 367.  Do  they  carry  at  the  same  terms  r — They  carry  at  the  same  terms. 

1368.  Mt.  Fenwick.]  Is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the 
Hamburg  flag  over  our  flag  of  2  s.  1  d.  per  ton  upon  the  article  of  sugar  ? — 
Precisely. 

1369.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  articles  of  coffee  and  elephants' 
teeth?— Exactly. 

1370.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  on  the  average  freight  23  J  per 
cent,  is  the  Stade  due  which  is  paid  ? — That  is  the  actual  fact  upon  four  cargoes, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  here  stated ;  the  original  account,  of  course,  of  the 
amount  of  freight  is  taken  from  our  own  books,  and  the  amount  of  dues  paid 
I  received  from  our  Hamburg  agent. 

1371.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  at  any  time  during  the  competition  which  has 
arisen,  and  which  you  seem  to  think  will  progress,  the  Hamburg  companies 
can  carry  goods,  on  an  average,  at  23 J  per  cent,  less  than  you  can  do? — Yes ; 
and  placing  the  merchant  still  in  the  same  position. 

1 372.  If  they  are  Hamburg  citizens  ? — Yes. 

1373.  Mr.  Villiers. j  I  think  we  understand  you,  that  only  three  out  of  the 
six  vessels  come  under  the  exemption  ? — The  whole  six  now  come  under  the 
exemption.  This  is  the  announcement  of  the  other  company :  '*  New  steamers 
under  the  Hamburg  flag ;"  that  is  the  announcement.  Of  course,  the  merchant 
perfectly  understands  .what  that  means^  ^*  under  the  Hamburg  flag." 

1374.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Hamburg  vessels  carry  more  coals  than  you  do  r 
— They  do  not  carry  coals  at  all  as  cargo. 

0.8 1.  L2  1375-  Thiff 
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If.  Fratty  Esq.  '375*  This  is  probably  a  competition  more  for  passengers  than  anything  else? 
— Passengers  and  cargo." 

fl2  June  1858.  1376.  Chairman,']  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  the  passengers  bear  in  the 

freight  to  the  cargo  ? — ^The  cargoes  vary  so  materially  that  I  do  not  think  I  can 
give  you  a  guide  in  that  respect ;  but  as  regards  the  outward  voyagas,  to  which 
the  Stade  dues  are  only  applicable,  last  year,  where  we  made  20,000/  freight, 
we  made  6,000/.  passage  money. 

1377.  That  is  something  like  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  not  quite  ? — Not  quite 
one-third. 

1378.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  There  are  no  Stade  dues  now  paid  upon  passengers?  — 
No;  there  is  upon  the  baggage  of  passengers ;  or,  at  least,  there  used  to  be. 

\379*  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Stade  dues  operate  as  a  differential  duty 
against  you  upon  gcods,  but  have  no  operation  whatever  on  passengers?— 
Just  so. 

1380.  Chaitman.]  Do  you  carry  more  or  less  passengers  than  the  Hamburg 
boats  ? — We  carry  more ;  our  vessels  are  paddle-wheel  vessels,  and  they  have 
still  the  preference. 

1381.  Mr.  Villiers.']  What  is  the  proportion  of  cargo  imported  into  Hamburg 
that  arrives  there  by  sailing-vessels,  and  what  by  steam  ? — I  cannot  tell  you ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  some  very  low  description  of  goods,  the  trade  is 
entirely  carried  on  by  steamers.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  guano,  perhapSi 
small  vessels  may  be  chartered  to  carry  guano,  and  articles  of  that  description. 

1382.  And  coids? — Not  from  London. 

1383.  Ccals  do  not  go  from  London  to  Hamburg? — No. 

1384.  The  coals  which  go  to  Hamburg  go  from  the  North  of  England  in 
sailing-vessels  ? — Yes. 

1385.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  I  understand  you  that  the  result  of  the  Stade  dues 
has  been  to  make  a  greater  competition  between  Hamburg  boats  and  London 
boats  than  would  otherwise  exist  ?— That  I  have  shown  has  been  produced. 

1386.  Then  ii  is  that  which  has  lowered  your  charge  from  20  s.  a  ton  to  4*.  a 
ton  ? — The  competition  has  done  that. 

1387.  But  you  say  the  competition  has  arisen  from  the  Stade  dues,  and  the 
result  of  the  competition  is,  that  you  have  lowered  the  freight  from  20  s.  to  4  s.} 
—Yes. 

1388.  Then,  so  far  as  the  British  merchant  is  concerned,  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  him,  because  it  has  reduced  the  rate  of  freight  from  20$.  a  ton  to  4  5.  a 
ton  ? — Precisely. 

1389.  Chairman.']  The  general  competition  has  knocked  down  your  freight  to 
that  low  figure? — Yes;  any  competition  will  result  in  that,  but  the  competition 
in  respect  of  these  Stade  dues  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  unfair  one, 

J  390.  Mr.  Bowt/er.]  Supposing  the  Stade  dues  were  abolished,  should  you 
raise  your  rates  of  freight  ? — Tliat  would  depend  upon  the  cessation  of  the  com- 
petition,  or  otherwise. 

1391.  I  do  not  ask  why  it  would  be  so,  but  I  ask,  would  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Stade  dues  be.  that  you  would  raise  your  rate  of  freight  ? — That 
would  not  depend  upon  the  question  of  Stade  dues,  it  would  depend  upon  the 
competition  that  we  should  be  subject  to. 

1397.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  dues  put  an  end  to 
the  competition? — That  will  have  to  be  decided. 

1393.  ^  on  give  no  opinion  on  that? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  vessels  will 
cease  to  run  when  the  Stade  dues  are  abolished,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  station. 

1394.  What  vessels  do  you  mean  would  cease  to  run? — The  competing  vessels, 
the  Hamburg  vessels. 

1305,  The  Hamburg  vessels,  you  say,  would  cease  to  run,  and  then  that  com- 
petition would  cease  ?—  It  might ;  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

1396.  If  the  vessels  cease  to  run,  the  competition  must  cease? — There  are 
two  companies  that  must  leave  the  station  belbre  we  should  be  enabled  to  regulate 
ihe  freights. 

1397.  You  mean  that  there  would  still  be  a  competition  between  the  two  com- 
paines? — The  two  companies  must  either  retire,  or  an  arrangement  must  he 
imade  between  the  companies  before  a  rise  in  the  price  can  occur. 

1398.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  dues 
i^ould  le  to  put  an  end  to  competition  ? — No,  not  immediately. 

1399.  Not 
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]  399.  Not  immediately ;  but  it  would  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  competition?      M.  Pratt,  Ew|. 
— ^That  would  depend  upon  the  strength  or  means  of  the  com[)eting  parties.  •  ■■ 

1400.  You  mean  that  the  weakest  party  would  go  to  the  wallr—If  the  com-      22  June  1858. 
petition  continues,  unless  an  arrangement  were  made. 

1401.  If  the  weakest  of  the  parties  Went  to  the  wall,  so  far  the  competition 
would  be  at  an  end  ? — That  competition  would. 

1402.  Then  that  competition  being  at  an  end,  would  the  rate  of  freight  be 
raised  ? — Above  the  present  very  low  rates  most  certainly ;  they  are  unreasonably 
low  rales  of  freight  which  are  now  consequent  upon  this  extreme  competition. 

1403.  Mr.  Fcnwick.']  And  unremunerative  ?  —  Unremunerative  for  certain 
articles. 

1404.  Mr.  Botpyer.]  You  say  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  unreasonably  low; 
but  probably  the  merchants  think  that  a  low  rate  is  beneficial  to  them  ? — They 
know  that  the  present  very  low  rates  are  in  consequence  of  competition. 

1405.  And  they  derive  the  benefit  of  that  from  the  competition  ? — Yes,  of 
course. 

1406.  You  spoke  of  an  arrangement  just  now ;  what  do  you  mean  by  an 
arrangement? — An  arrangement  between  the  parties  engaged  upon  the  station 
as  regards  rates  of  freight. 

1407.  You  mean  an  arrangement  between  the  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  freight  ? — Yes. 

1408.  Then  that  arrangement  between  the  parties,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  keep  up  the  rates,  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  public  r— Upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  competition  is  always  good,  and  leading  to  extremely  low  rates,  you 
may  say  so ;  but  the  public  do  not  object  to  reasonable  rates. 

1409.  Mr.  FenwickS]  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  object  to  competition 
entirely,  or  that  you  object  to  an  unreasonable  competition,  arising  from  a  diffe- 
rential duty  in  favour  of  your  competitors  ? — That  is  what  we  complain  of. 

1410.  Mr.  FitzGera/d.]  You  say  that  the  only  competition  that  exists  is  a  com- 
petition arising  out  of  the  existence  of  the  Stade  dues  ? — No ;  the  competition 
is  a  competition  of  itself,  but  the  Stade  dues  create  an  unfair  competition. 

1411.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question  I  put.  I  ask  you 
this  :  tlie  only  competition  that  exists  is  one  that  arises  out  of  the  existence  of 
the  Stade  dues? — No  ;  the  competition  is  the  natural  competition  of  two  steam- 
boats running  to  the  same  place. 

1412.  Are  there  any  other  steamboats  competing  with  you  except  the  Ham- 
burg steamboats,  which  are  not  liable  to  Stade  dues  r— None  others. 

1413.  Then  the  only  competition  that  at  the  present  moment  exists,  is  a 
competition  arising  from  the  advantage  which  those  Hamburg  ships  have  got 
over  you  in  respect  of  their  freedom  from  Stade  dues  ? — In  a  great  measure. 

1414.  Is  there  any  other  competition  at  the  present  moment? — Why,  thAt  is 
competition  enough. 

1415.  Is  there  any  other  competition  at  the  present  minute,  except  the  com- 
petition with  the  steamboats  owned  by  Hamburg  citizens,  which  competition 
you  say  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  free  from  the  Stade  dues  while  you 
pay  them? — There  is,  first,  the  natural  competition  of  two  vessels  trading  to  the 
same  place. 

141 6i  I  do  not  ask  you  about  natural  competition,  I  ask  you,  is  there  any 
other  competition  than  the  competition  with  the  Hamburg  steamboats  ? — There  • 
are  no  other  English  steamboats  upon  the  station  than  ours. 

1417.  Is  there  any  other  competition  at  the  present  moment? — I  cannot 
answer  the  question ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

14  r  8.  The  question  is  a  simple  one  ? — I  say  the  competition  is  the  natural  one 
-of  two  vessels  trading  to  the  same  place. 

1419.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  other  vessels  running  in  competition  with 
your  vessels  except  the  six  Hamburg  vessels  of  which  you  liave  told  us  ? — None; 
I  have  answered  that  question  twice  distinctly.  I  have  said  that  there  are  no 
other  vessels  but  our  own  trading  to  Hamburg,  with  that  exception. 

1420.  Mr.  FitzGeraldJ]  Are  there  any  Stade  dues  payable  upon  the  home* 
'ward  freight  ? — None. 

1421.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Hamburg  vessels  are  able  to  compete 
with  you  for  the  freight  from  Hamburgh  to  England  ? — We  get  a  great  pre- 
Terence ;  an  overwhelming  preference. 

0.81.  L3  1422.  You 
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M.  Praii,  Esq.  1422.  Tou  c1)arge  a  certain  amount  of  freight  upon  articles  from  Loodon  to 

Hamburg?— Yes. 

ts  Jane  1S58.  1423.   Do  you  charge  the  same  amount  of  freight  upon  the  same  articles 

from  Hamburg  to  Loudon  ? — Thefe  are  very  few  articles  that  are  carried  both 

ways;  so  few  that  I  cannot  say. 

1424.  Are  there  any  articles  ? — No ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  there  are  any 
articles  both  trays,  except  return  goods. 

1425.  Do  you  herer  import  sugar  from  Hamburg  to  London? — No,  except 
return  sugar. 

T42G.  Do  you  charge  the  same  amount  of  freight  for  return  sugar  from  Ham- 
burg to  London  as  you  charge  from  London  to  Hambui^ ;  do  you  charge  4  b» 
a  ton? — Not  as  a  matter  of  course;  our  carrying  rates  are  quite  distinct  from 
Hamburg  to  London  and  from  London  to  Hamburg.  We  should  not  consider 
that  the  merchant  would  have  a  right  to  claim  the  same  freight  upon  the  same 
description  of  goods  carried  one  way  as  carried  the  other. 

1427.  Chavfnan.']  \)o  you  bring  cattle  ? — ^We  bring  cattle. 

1428.  Do  the  Hamburg  boats  bring  cattle?— A  few,  but  very  few. 

1429.  Do  they  charge  the  same  rate  for  cattle  that  you  do  ?— The  same. 

1430.  Air.  FitzGerald.]  Whether  you  carry  the  same  goods  both  ways  or  not, 
have  you  a  tariff  of  your  charges  from  London  to  Hamburg,  and  a  tariff  of  jour 
charges  from  Hamburg  to  Ix)ndon  ? — Not  a  published  Table. 

1431.  Have  you  one  that  you  can  pro<hice  to  the  Committee? — No,  I  have 
not.  At  this  time  I  must  explain,  that  we  are  hardly  guided  by  a  tariff;  the  com« 
petition  is  so  strong  that  our  freights  may  vary  day  after  day. 

1432.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  can  you  represent  to  the  Committee  that  your 
charges  are  the  same  in  practice  from  Hamburgh  to  London,  as  they  are  from 
London  to  Hamburg  ?— They  are  equally  low  in  comparison  with  the  articles. 

1433-  I  ^Hd  not  ask  you  that  I  asked  whether  they  were  the  aame? 
—  I  have  explained  that  we  carry  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  same  goods  both 
ways. 

1434.  Surely  my  question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Is  your  charge  practically 
the  snme? — As  a  matter  of  course  not. 

1435.  Is  it  practically  the  same  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  a  principle  or  a  theory  r  — 
Both  ways  they  are  extremely  low. 

1436.  Are  they  practically  the  same;  that  is  a  simple  question ;  do  you  in 
practice  charge  the  same  both  ways  ? — Our  tariff  of  rates  is  not  binding  both 
ways. 

1437.  ChairmanJ]  Is  it  the  same  both  ways;  from  London  to  Hamburg  and 
from  Hamburg  to  London  ?—  I  say  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course ;  there  are  distinct 
tariffs  of  freight  which  guide  the  London  broker  and  the  Hamburg  broker.  The 
one  tariff  is  not  general  to  both  voyages. 

1438.  From  what  you  say  the  case  is  this,  that  the  competition  is  so  sharp 
that  you  make  special  bargains  from  day  to  day?— That  is  the  faOt;  but  when 
the  competition  uas  not  so  active,  the  rates  of  freight  from  London  to  Hamburg 
\^eJ-e  never  a  guide  for  the  rates  of  freight  from  Hamburg  to  London. 

M39-  The  articles  being  diffferent? — The  articles  being  different,  and  circum- 
stances different. 

1440.  Mh  Bowyer.']  You  say  the  rate  of  freight  is  very  low ;  I  want  to  know 
"*  whether  that  rate  of  freight,  though  low,  is  remunerative  ?^I  rMiiy  cannot 

answer  that,  because  what  may  or  may  not  be  remunerative  is  a  matter  ofopinioQ. 
I  can  tell  you  at  once,  that  if  our  ship  was  loaded  with  goods  at  4^.  a  ton,  that 
would  not  be  remunerative. 

1441 .  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Do  you  import  low  class  woulleil  goods  from  Germany 
into  London  at  all  ? — I  think  not. 

1442.  Or  low  class  cotton  goods? — No,  1  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they 
form  any  material  portion  of  our  cargoes ;  they  are  very  u6neral  cargoes. 

1443.  But  do  you  bring  them  at  all  ?—  We  may  bring  them  occasionally  ;  but 
I  am  not  so  ititimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  maniteat  as  to  8])eak 
to  that. 

1444.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  the  charge  for  freight  would  be  upon  those 
low  class  German  goods  r — They  would  pay  by  measurement  about  8rf.  per  cubic 
foot. 

1445.  Is  that  the  same  that  woollen  goods  would  pay  from   England  to 

Hamburg  ? 
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Hamburg? — Yes;  measuremeM  goods  pay  about  the  aaoie,  8d,  afoot,  at  the  M.  Pratt,  ^$q. 

preseikt  time.  

1446.  In  respect  of  those  articles,  they  are  charged  in  both  c^ses  about  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^sH* 
same  ? — Yes;  I  should  think  about 3^.  a  foot  is  the  rate  of  freight  upon  those 

goods. 

1447.  Mr.  Fetnvick.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  present  rates  of  freiglit 
between  London  and  Hamburg  are  very  low  ? — ^Very  low. 

1448.  And  that  they  are  very  low  in  consequence  of  the  competi4ion  with  the 
Hamburg  boais  r — Yes.  ^ 

1449.  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  have  those  rates  raised  ? — No 
doubt  of  it. 

1450.  And  you  would  take  higher  if  you  could  get  them  ? — No  doubt. 

14$\.  Suppose  they  were  raised  to  more  than  a  fair  rate,  to  a  very  large  and 
very  remunerative  one^  and  that  the  Hamburg  vessels  had  already  ceased  to  run 
in  cQjusequence  of  the  Stade  tolls  1)ein5  got  rid  of,  do  you  think  that  when  the 
freights  between  London  and  Hamburg  became  very  high,  that  would  not  bring 
forth  ia  competition  ftom  other  persons  who  might  embai*k  i^  thje  trade  of 
steamers?-  -No  doubt. 

1452.  That  competition  you  would  not  object  to  ?— Not  at  all. 

34Ji3.  But  you  do  object  ^to  a  competition  with  vessels  which  ^ay  less  dues 
than  your  own  v^essels  do? — Pecidedly. 

1454.  Do  you  know  the  Great  Northern  and  the  London  and  Birminghaoji 
Railway  Companies? — Yes.  . 

1455^  You  are  aware  th^t  theyJt^ve  the  same  ternaini  in  diflferent  pwts  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

14^6,  And  that  they  are  only  competitive  to  that  extent?-— Yes. 

1457^  You  ^re  aware  tthat  the*e  w^  ceittsUn  XSpv^rament  duties  p^id  ^y 
railway  companies  on  passengers  ? — Yes. 

1458.  Do  y(OU  ihiult  tiiat  if  a  iaw  w^  passed  by  wWoh  the  Govermnent  duty 
was  take&  otd  ofie  .otf  these  railway  <^QiO{)mi^s,  .hut  kept  nipooci  the  otheo  ih9t 
would  be  a  fair  and  proper  thing  P-^CortAwly  PPt 

1459^  Dq  Jim  think  thatfthe  .one  ^upon  whQm  the  ftafc  wa^  still  levied  w;o|ild 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  exemption  of  the  other? — Undoubtedly. 

1460.  Would  you  think  that4^tin  itself  wfts^an  unfair  $^nd  unjust  competi- 
tion ? — Quite  so,  of  course. 

146 1 .  Do  you  conaider  tiiat  that  as  .a  ^  illastratipn  .of  the  cs^^  tof  your  com- 
petition with  the  steamers  at  Hambvurgr^^Yes^;  as  ifc^ards  the  uA^itir  competitiQ9 
certaiiUy. 

1462.  1  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  a  great  preference  givea 
to  you  for  homeward  cargoes  ?  -^A  ipr^QiMlei^ting  preference. 

1463.  Will  you  teH  us  what  is  the  reason  of  that  preference  .being  given  to 
you? — It  is  our  connexioAS,  I  im^ine,  and  our  c^ass  of'vessiels,  and  the  regufcirity 
of  our  departures. 

1464.  In  other  words,  the  greater  .accommodation  which  you  afford? — 'Yes. 

1465.  And  the  better  accommodation  that  you  afford?— Yes. 

1466.  Mr.  Viiliers.'l  lio  fW  .iirfe^  tha^,  as  there  is  a  greater  pi:c;ferepce  shown 
to  your  vessels  in  the  howewacd  car^^oes^  if  you  were  left  to  fair  competition 
with  the  Hamburg  vesaiiq,  .they  J^pujd  he  beaten  ?— We  should  obtain  a  large  - 
portion  of  the  cargoes  that  at  fix»fi^9t  we  see  pass  ,113  to  go  Mudpir  the  Hambpr^ 
flag. 

1467.  Then  you  beiieve  ;tbat  th^i^  would  be  ,ao  jo^^ger  .thfit  competitioa  .which 
exists  now,  if  the  Stade  dues  were  removed  ? — It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opipion^ 
perhaps  the  other  sid^  wo^dd  nat  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
obliged  to  retire ;  I  thinkour  connexions  and  qther  advantages  would  oblige  theni 
to  retire  from  the  atatioQ. 

1468.  Will  you  teAl  .us  precisely  in  what  year  it  was  that  the  Hamburg 
citizens  became  alive  to  their  advantage  m  this  exemption,  and  started  those 
vessels  ? — The  first  vessels  saHing  under  the  Hamburg  flag  were  established,  I 
believe,  about  15  years  ago. 

1469.  That  we  understand,  but  you  never  cared  for  that  competition  ;  I  think 
four  of  those  six  vessels  have  been  established  much  more  recently  ? — Yes,  i 
think  about  three  years  ago. 

1470.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  this  company  ;  how 

0.81.  L4  i^  T 
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M.  Pratt,  Esq.     i*  Came  to  be  established  ? — No,  except,  I  suppose,  that  they  thought  it  was  a 

good  field  for  the  employment  of  their  capital,  and  no  doubt  were  encouraged  to* 

22  June  1858.      embark  upon  that  from  the  advantage  which  the  Stade  dues  gave  ihem  over  any 
English  competitors;  no  doubt  that  originated  them. 

1471.  They  never  had  the  chance  before,  I  think  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  always 
had  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  carrying  trade  to  Hamburg? — At  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  station  we  certainly  had,  and  enjoyed  that  monopoly  many  years. 

1472.  Much  longer  than  14  years  ago? — Yes. 

1473.  Up  to  about  two  or  three  years  ago  you  had  that  monopoly? — No, 
inasmuch  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  two  vessels  were  introduced  to  the 
station  under  the  Hamburg  flag. 

1474.  Were  they  large  vessels? — No,  they  were  vessels  of  a  small  class. 

1475.  Your  freights  were  higher  then? — Our  freights  were  higher  then. 

1476.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  affects  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  tlie  north  of  Europe  which  gives  an  advantage  to  those  vessels  in  the  trade 
of  this  coimtry  ? — ^We  are  not  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
except  to  Hamburg. 

1477.  Are  they  not  able  to  navigate  their  vessels  cheaper  than  they  could 
before? — Yes;  they  pay  ]ess  wages,  and  they  have  provisions  and  materials 
cheaper. 

1478.  As  to  building  materials,  do  not  they  build  ships  cheaper  now  than  they 
did  formerly  ? — Yes ;  but  most  of  the  vessels  that  are  engaged  against  us  have 
been  built  in  England. 

1479.  ^^^  7^^  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  English  capital  that  is  employed  in 
the  Hamburg  Company  in  competition  with  you? — No;  I  believe  they  are 
entirely  Hamburg  property. 

1480.  Has  there  been  any  company  ever  started  against  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  with  a  view  to  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe  ? — ^Yes ;  an 
English  company. 

1481.  Was  it  called  the  North  of  Europe  Company  ?— The  North  of  Europe 
Company  was  one ;  that  was  the  most  recent ;  and  previously,  there  was  the  St 
George's  Conjpany ;  that  was  many  years  ago. 

1482.  Both  have  failed? — ^Yes;  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  they  have 
failed. 

1483.  And  you  are  now  afraid  of  the  success  of  the  Hamburg  Company? — 
No ;  I  am  not. 

1484.  Is  not  there  a  company  getting  up  at  Hull  to  run  from  Hull  to  Ham- 
burg ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  any  new  company. 

1485.  Mr.  Blackburn-']  Do  you  know  of  a  company  from  Leith  to  Hamburg  ? — 
Yes. 

1486.  There  is  a  company  from  Leith  to  Hamburg? — ^Yes. 

1487.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  you  spoke  of  two 
things  as  being  impediments  in  the  way  of  your  trade,  as  I  understood  you ;  the 
one  was,  that  you  ran  a  risk  if  the  contents  of  the  packages  should  not  correspond 
with  the  manifest  and  the  bill  of  lading?— Yes;  we  should  be  held  responsible 
for  that. 

1488.  Do  you  deliver  the  goods  before  the  Stade  account  is  delivered? — Yes. 

1489.  Then  the  risk  you  mean  that  you  run  is,  that  you  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  first  instance,  and  that  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  should  get 
that  back  from  the  consignees  ? — ^That  has  occurred. 

1490.  What  other  ports  do  you  trade  to  besides  Hamburg? — On  the  Conti- 
nent we  go  to  Hamburg,  to  Ostend,  to  Antwerp,  to  Rotterdam,  to  Calais,  to 
Boulogne,  and  to  Havre. 

1491.  What  credit  do  jou  generally  give  for  the  payments  of  the  freights  in 
those  ports  ? — By  an  arrangement  with  our  agents,  we  make  them  responsible 
for  the  amount,  payable  upon  the  succeeding  voyage ;  that  is  not  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  ;  but  if  they  incur  any  loss  it  eventually  comes  upon  us, 
although  by  arrangement  they  remit  us  the  freight. 

1492.  Are  your  arrangements  of  a  similar  kind  at  Hamburg  ? — ^Yes. 

1493.  Then  when  you  spoke  of  the  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  freight,  which 
was  caused  by  your  having  to  wait  for  the  deUvery  of  the  Stade  dues  note,  were 
you  representing  to  the  Committee  that  the  delay  was  greater  at  Hamburg  than 
it  is  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  with  reference  to  the  receipt  of  the  freight  ?  — 

Yes^ 
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Yes,  decidedly  ;  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  immediate  collection  of  the  freight     M.  PrwU^  Esq. 
at  any  other  place  that  we  trade  to.  ^ 

1494.  That  is,  that  you  give  your  agent  at  Hamburg  a  larger  credit,  in  fact,      ««  June  1858. 
than  you  do  at  any  other  place  ?— No. 

1495.  Then  you  receive  your  freight  as  soon  at  Hamburg  as  you  do  at 
Antwerp? — From  the  agent ;  that  is  the  arrangement  with  him;  but  any  bad 
debts  which  he  incurs  fall  upon  us  subsequently. 

1496.  That  would  be  the  same  in  any  other  port  ? — Yes. 

1407.  Then  the  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  trade  is,  that  the  agent  has  to 
wait  longer  for  the  freight  at  Hamburg  than  he  has  at  any  other  port? — Yes,  but 
the  risk,  and  all  the  consequences  of  any  loss,  would  fall  upon  the  company 
eventually. 

1498.  Not  more  at  Hamburg  than  at  any  other  place  ? — But  at  Hamburg  there 
is  a  special  risk  attending  that  delay  in  the  recovery  of  the  freight. 

1499.  Can  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  your  agent  at  Antwerp  or  Rotter* 
dam  gets  payment  of  the  freight  from  the  merchant  quicker  than  he  does  at 
Hamburg  ? — More  promptly,  decidedly. 

1500.  That  you  can  state  as  a  matter  of  fact? — Yes ;  the  freight  is  due  imme- 
diately upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods ;  indeed  we  can  claim  it  before  we  part 
with  the  ^ds. 

1501.  Mr.  Vtlhers.']  You  get  it  a  month  afterwards? — Perhaps  in  about  a 
month ;  I  think  that  is  the  practice. 

1502.  You  get  the  paper  from  the  Stade  officer  in  10  days  t — Yes. 

1 503.  Therefore  the  Stade  dues  do  not  cause  the  slightest  delay  in  your  getting 
the  whole  together  ? — No. 

1504.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  stated  that  the  inconvenience  was  that  the 
agent  who  collects  the  freight  would  not  begin  to  collect  it  at  Hamburg  until  he 
got  the  Stade  note,  that  is,  10  days  ?— Exactly. 

1505.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Why  not? — Because  he  collects  the  dues  and  the  freight 
both  together;  the  freight  and  the  dues  are  all  recovered  from  the  same  parties. 

1506.  The  merchant  pays  the  Stade  dues,  does  he  ? — Yes,  with  the  freight. 

1507.  Is  there  any  declaration  by  the  passengers  of  their  luggage,  or  anything 
that  they  have  with  them  ? — Formerly  they  used  to  charge  upon  every  package 
carried  by  the  passengers,  but  they  are  not  so  rigid  in  their  regulations  now. 

1508.  Is  there  any  declaration  whatever  made  of  what  the  passengers  have 
with  them? — No;  the  captain  has  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  packages 
comprising  each  passenger's  baggage. 

1509.  But  there  is  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  contents.  A  man  might  have  a 
great  box  of  jeivellery,  or  things  very  valuable,  but  there  is  not  any  duty  payable 
upon  them  ? — I  am  not  certiun  about  that. 

1 510*  Do  you  know  anything  about  Hamburg  yourself?—!  have  been  there. 

1511.  Do  you  know  that  the  Government  of  Hamburg  are  just  as  much  against 
the  Stade  dues  as  you  are  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

1512.  That  the  Qovemment  oi  Hamburg  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  its 
citizens  having  this  privilege^  from  any  advantage  they  are  likely  to  derive  from 
competition  on  account  of  being  exempted  ? — No ;  I  should  think  they  were  con- 
cerned in  the  abolition  of  the  dues  ;.no  doubt  of  it. 

15 13*  Chavrman.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Port  of  Harburg? — I  know 
it  only  as  it  afiects  our  traffic. 

1514.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  there? — Do  you 
mean  the  particular  nature  of  the  trade  ? 

1515.  As  to  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  within  the  last  few  years  ? — 
It  has  increased  very  materially. 

1516.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  made  free  of  the  Stade  dues  ? — In  1850. 
15)7*  Is  it  since  that  this  new  competition  has  sprung  up  with  the  Hamburg 

vessels  ? — It  is  a  new  competition  with  our  Hamburg  trade,  decidedly. 

1518.  It  is  since  Harburg  has  been  rendered  free  of  the  Stade  dues  that  the 
Hamburg  merchants  have  thought  fit  to  set  up  more  steam  vessels  with  a  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  of  Hamburg?— It  is  so  ;  the  one  occurred  in  1850,  and  the 
lother  since  that  period. 

1519.  Mr.  VUliersJ]  Have  you  any  boat  that  goes  to  Harburg? — No. 

1520.  ChairmanJ]  You  say  the  trade  there  has  very  much  increased?— -Yes. 

1521.  Where  do  the  vessels  that  go  to  Harburg  go  from? — There  is  a  line 
from  London  to  Harburg. 

0.81.  M  1522.  Steamers^  T 
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Jf,  P«f^En,  1522.  Steamers  ?— Yes. 

1523.  Do  they  run  in  competition   with  you  at  all? — ^Decidedly  ;   it  19  an 

t%  JiHw  i>85S.     indirect  competition. 

1524.  Mr.  Villiers.']  It  is  another  class  of  vessels,  is  it? — ^Yes,  it  is  an  indirect 
competition  with  our  Hamburg^  station. 

1525.  CAairmcm.^  They  oorry  goods  there  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Ham- 
burg; that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  in  large  quantities. 

1 526.  Do  you  know,  at  aU.  in  what  proportion  the  trade  has  increased  lately  ? — 
No ;  I  believe  there  have  been  published  accounts,  but  I  have  not  one  with  me. 

1527.  Published  in  what? — There  were  some  returns  in  a  pamphlet,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  with  me ;  hot  it  shows  a  very  large  increase  of  shipping  to  Har- 
burg  since  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  Dues. 

1528.  Yoa  alhide  to  a  pamphlet  pobiished  latdy  on  this  subject  r — ^Yes, 

1529.  Do  you  believe  tlMrt:  to  be  correct? — Yes;  I  have  never  heard  it 
contradicted. 

1536.  Mr.  Filliers.'i  Is  it  anj  injury  to  ns  that  there  should  be  a  place  where 
we  can  send  goods  free  from  Stade  Dues  ?— No. 

1531.  It  is  raflier  an  advantage? — Yes. 

1532.  Chairman.']  If  yon  chose  to  ron  your  boats  to  Harborg,  they  would  pay 
no  Stade  Dues?— No. 

1533.  Mr.  YilHers.]  Has  it  made  the  Stade  Dues  rather  more  arbitrary  in  tbeir 
character,  that  the  Hanoverian  Government  have  ezewipted  this  particular  port 
of  Harburgy  whilst  the  Hambarg-  citizens  are  already  exempt  r— Yes  ;  the  Stade 
Does  are  a  pressure  to  encoarmge  a  Hanoveriait  port. 

1 534.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  the  opening  of  this  port  at  Harbtnrg  has  made 
the  Hamburg  people  fed  that  tbeir  exemption  is  no*  quite  so  vahiaMe  as  it  was 
before  ?— ^4Jo«te  so» 

1535.  That  may  have  stimulated  them  to  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  about  ilie 
dues  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

1536^  "I'bey  are  pretty  mndi  interested  in  getting  rid  of  them,  are  they  nel^ 
— Of  co«vse  they  are. 

^537-  They  haie  a  larger  interest  in  proportion  than  the  Eagttrii  interest  ?^I 
sfamdd  say  so. 

1 538.  Mr.  FildersJ]  Do  yon  know  whether  the  General  Steami  Navigatioa  Ook^ 
pnay  hare  ever  thought  of  redeenm^  the  Stade  Dnes  themselves,  paying  Hanover 
Aaua  of  money  to  redeem  them.  ? — ^No  ;  they  have  nctet  considered  the  question. 

1539-  Would  they  be  ready  to  do  that,  do  yon  thinks — I  think  not; 

T540.  CHminmafk.j  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  Hambntg  has 
a  greater  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  Stade  Daos  than  thb  ceantry  haa  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  can  answer  that  satisfactorily ;  I  have  net  any  data  to  go  by. 

J  541.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  their  interest  in  getaing  rid  of  them  is  oon- 
akioMe  ? — Undonbeaily  ;  the  amoimt  on  cargoes  that  the  English  vessels  pay, 
I  believe,  is  estimated  at  something  like  20,000/.  a  y*ear.  So  fisur,  Hamburg  ii 
interested  m  tdsat  qnestion^  but  Uanborg  interests  ate  different  in  some  instaaoes ; 
thesr  business  as  ftnwarding  agents  is  sheeted  by  it. 

1542.  When  yon  say  that  English  vessds  poytkat,  yon  mean  goods  gofaig  in 
English  vessels,  the  duty  being  pmd  by  the  cons^aa?-— Yes,  I  mily  speak  aa  a 
shipowner ;  the  amonnt  of  Stade  Dues  paid  on  cargoes  belonging  to  vessels 
of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1857  wa^  3^231^  imd  in  185S 
4,37«il 

1 543.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Hamburg  has  an  indirect  interest  by  way 
ofagency  and  various  mattera  oi  that  sort  in  keeping  the  trade  to  Hamburg 
instead  of  letting  it  go  to  Harburg? — Yes. 

1544.  Mr.  VilSers.j  Do  not  yon  bdiere  that  as  soon  aa  ever  the  Stade  Dues 
were  taken  oi^  leokii^  at  the  superiority  g^  yonr  vessels,  and  the  little  diance 
that  the  Haanboi^  vessels  have  in  competition  with  you»  yon  wonld  add  thcai  to 
Ike  freight? — No,  I  do  not  thank  we  should  faavn  the  oppwtunity. 

1545.  Yoa  wonlfd  drive  the  Hamburg  steamers  off  the  line^  and  then  yon 
would  revert  again  to  these  high  freighta,  or  add  tise  Stade  Does  to  them  r— Add 
the  Stade  Dues  to  them^  that  may  be ;  but  that  would  be  a  very  triftng 
addition  Um  the  freight. 

1546.  I  thovgbt  it  was  very  great  I — Very  great  as  oompared  with  the  present 
freight,  wiiere  the  freight  has  bwn  its.  a  ton. 

1547*  Quoad  the  merchants  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  to  tbem,  wbetber  they 
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pay  Stade  Dues  separately,  or  pay  them  to  you  in  tlie  shape  of  freight  ?— No     M.  frau,  £ay 
doubt. 

1548.  Mr-  FUzgeraldJ]  Do  you  deliver  the  goods  before  the  Stade  Dues  are      at  June  185!^ 
paid  at  Hamburg  ? — Yes. 

1549.  ^^  there  anything  to  prevent  your  ageat  at  Hamburg  obtaining  the 
freight  as  rapidly  as  he  does  at  any  other  port  ? — In  practice^  lus  having  to  wast 
for  the  aoconnt  of  the  Stade  Dues  prevents  his  siding  in  the  freight  note ; 
praetially  it  is  eo. 

1550.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  have  to  make  t«io  applicatioiw,  uiatead  ctfone  ? 
—Yea. 

1551.  C/iainnan.]  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  wish  to  refer  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  an  English 
veasd  is  placed  to  load  for  the  port  of  Hamburg,  a  country  by  whom  EsgUdi 
vessels  are  professed  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  most  favcmred  nation,  that 
it  has  to  load  in  competition  with  a  vessel  under  tbe  Hamburg  flag.  C^  can- 
vassing the  merchant  to  ship  his  goods  by  our  vessels^  he  meets  us  by  9tating^ 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  of  shipping  goods  under  the  Hamburg  £ag,  and  so 
saving  the  Stade  Dues.  Now,  those  Stadk;  Dues  are  levied  by  a  country  with  whom 
our  shipping  is  supposed  to  be  npon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favoured 
nations ;  and  notwithstanding  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  Hamburg  flag. 

1552.  Mr.  FitzGef^aUL]  That  advantage  to  the  Hamburg  flag  is  recognised  by 
the  very  document  which  gives  us  the  right  enjo]^  by  the  most  favoured  nation  ? 
T— It  is  so  by  the  treaty ;  but  it  is  a  matter  certainly  requiring  correction. 

1553.  But  there  is  nothing  xin^r,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  treaty  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  v^  instrument  under  which  we  have  that  privilege  of  being 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  nations  does,  in  connexion 
with  that,  recognise  the  right  of  the  Hamburg  flag?— No ;  but  that  does  ilot 
lessen  the  anomaly  ;  that  does  not  altei*  the  case. 

1554.  Nor  does  it  argue  the  infliction  of  any  special  hardship  upon  you  ? — 
Yon  will  not  find  such  a  ciroamstance,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  any  two  shq»  under 
different  flags,  trading  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  where  the  British  vessd 
is  subject  to  a  disadvantage  of  that  kind. 

1 555-  Mn  Villiers.]  Every  other  vessd  is  in  the  same  position  except  Ham- 
burg?'-^ Yes  ;  but  that  has  produced  the  competition  which  we  are  labouring 
Mider  now,  ind  under  which  we  have  such  great  disadvantages. 

1556.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tropical  produce  comes  in  foreign  vessels  direct 
to  Hamboi^,  not  brought  in  Biitish  vessels  ? — ^Yes. 

^557-  Which  pay  the  Stade  Dues?— Yes. 

1558.  Are  there  many  American  vessels  that  enter  the  port  of  Hamburg? — 
Not  so  many,  1  believe,  as  formerly;  but  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  returns. 

^559*  Are  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  increasing  their  v^sels 
in  number? — I  think  they  are  gradually  increasing  in  number  smd  in  Mze. 

1560.  As  regards  the  trade  of  Hambui^? — In  the  Hamburg  trade  they  have 
increased  very  materially  of  late  years.  I  have  said  that  we  have  six  vessels 
constantly  employed  ;  the  a^^regate  tonnage  of  the  whole  is  4,000  tons,  and  we 
estimate  them  at  from  90,000/.  to  100,000/.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Harburg  it 
would  be  immaterial  in  a  great  measure  where  we  sent  our  vessels  to,  so  long  as  we 
carried  the  trade  ;  but  we  could  not  transfier  this  capital  which  we  have  at  present 
engaged  at  Hamburg  to  Harburg,  because  the  venels  are  so  ill  adapted  to  the 
port,  or  rather  the  port  is  so  ill  adapted  to  receive  the  vessels.  It  seems  that 
the  port  is  subject  to  very  shallow  water,  and  in  the  winter  time,  durii^  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  I  believe  they  have  only  five  feet  of  water.  The 
vessels  which  have  been  built  specially  for  the  Harburg  trade  are  obliged  at- 
times  to  xmload  ^  portion  of  their  cargo  off  Akcusa,  from  their  inid>ility  to  reaeh. 
the  port,  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

1561.  Chairmam.^  In  spite  of  those  difficulties,  the  trade  increases? — It 
does. 

1562.  Mr.  VUliers.l  As  to  the  destination  of  the  goods  to  Harburg,  it  makes 
a  diffinnenee  in  paj^ng  the  duties,  if  they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  cargo  at 
Altona?-*-Yes;  but  I  may  state  that  I  have  ascertained  that  they  are  still 
exempt  from  duty. 

1563.  Chairmin.]  Are  there  any  railways  qpen  to  Harburg  that  give  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  goods  r — There  are  great  facilities  at  Harburg  for  sending 
goods  to  oenttal*  Germany. 

0.81.  M  2  1564-  That 
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M.  Pratt,  Efq.  1 564-  That,  of  coorse,  to  a  certain  degree,  countervails  the  disadvantages  of 
*  the  port? — As  regards  the  importers,  not  as  regards  the  shipowner. 

9t  Jane  1858.  1565.  Mr.  VilUers.']  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  which  you  gave  for  not 

employing  any  portion  of  your  capital  in  trading  to  Harburg? — I  spoke  of  onr 
present  capital  engaged  in  trading  to  Hamburg.  Of  course,  any  natural  com* 
petition  we  are  not  only  subject  to,  but  would  willingly  meet ;  but  we  could  not 
transfer  our  present  trade  from  Hamburg  to  Harburg,  becaiose  the  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  our  trade  to  Hamburg  are  not  eligible  for  the  port  of  Harburg. 

1566.  Chairman.}  When  you  use  the  word  "capital,"  you  mean  vessels r — 
Yes ;  it  is  a  very  unfair  mode  of  encouraging  the  port  of  Harburg,  we  consider, 
by  making  the  Stade  dues  a  handle  for  that  purpose. 

1567.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Would  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  transfer  those  ves- 
sels to  another  station? — It  would  leave  us  so  many  vessels  in  excess  of  our 
present  arrangements. 

1568.  Are  you  adding  at  all  to  the  number  of  your  vessels  upon  other 
stations? — Ves,  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  class;  those  to  Hamburg  are  a  very 
large  class  of  vessels. 

1569.  Are  they  larger  than  those  that  run  to  Rotterdam  r — I  was  going  to  say 
that  we  have  lately  increased  our  vessels  to  Rotterdam  and  Ostend,  but  we  could 
not  send  those  vessels  employed  in  trading  to  Hamburg  to  those  parts. 

1 570.  Are  they  too  large  for  the  Antwerp  trade  ? — Decidedly. 

1571.  Or  for  the  Rotterdam  trade  ? — Decidedly. 

1572.  Then,  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  transfer  them  ? — It  would. 
1573-  Mr.  Villiers.']  Is  there  anything  further  which  you  wish  to  convey  to 

the  Committee  ? — I  should  mention  that  iu  the  case  of  errors  in  the  manifest,  or 
discrepancy,  the  Stade  officers  require  the  contents  of  the  package  to  be  declared ; 
but  sometimes  the  merchant  finds  in  his  bill  of  lading  so  many  packages  of  mer- 
chandise without  any  description  of  their  contents. 

1574.  Chairman.]  But  I  think  you  told  us  that,  practically,  for  the  last  two 
years  you  have  had  no  instance  of  any  trouble  ? — No ;  but  those  forms  are  still 
adhered  to. 

1575.  But  iu  practice  you  have  had  no  trouble  for  the  last  two  years  in  that 
respect  ? — Exactly.  Formerly  they  would  admit  of  no  explanation,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  less  stringent ;  but  even  now,  in  entries  that  are  made  of 
packages  of  merchandise,  the  importer  is  required  to  state  the  actual  contents  of 
the  packages  within  21  days.  He  has  to  make  a  declaration  on  oath  of  the  con* 
tents,  otherwise  a  higher  duty  will  be  levied  than  that  due  upon  the  actual 
contents. 

1576.  But  that  being  all  well  known  among  merchants  now,  I  understand 
from  you  that  within  the  last  two  years  you  have  had  no  difficulty  ?—  Practically 
it  is  so ;  but  in  one  account  returned  to  us  from  the  Stade  custom-house  there 
are  two  instances  where  the  goods  have  been  returned  on  our  part  as  merchan- 
dise. It  is  requisite  that  the  merchant  within  21  days  shall  make  a  declaration 
on  oath  as  to  the  actual  contents,  otherwise  he  is  charged  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
in  the  tari£f ;  and  there  are  two  instances  in  this  one  account  where  merchandise 
has  been  first  filled  in,  and  a  high  rate  charged,  but  afterwards  altered  upon  the 
d^laration  of  the  merchant. 

1577.  The  real  grievance  is  the  payment  of  the  money  ? — The  real  grievance 
is  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  that  is  all  required  to  be  paid  by  the  agent 
within  14  days  after  the  account  has  been  rendered. 

1578.  That  all  comes  within  the  month.  The  10  dajrs  before  he  gets  the 
note,  and  the  14  days  before  payment,  that  is  24;  that  is  all  within  the  month 
within  which  the  freight  accounts  are  to  be  settled  ? — Yes.  I  mention  one 
month  as  being  about  what  has  been  the  practice  in  Hamburg,  as  regards  the 
settlement  of  freights. 

1579.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Have  you  any  floating  insurance  upon  the  cargoes  ? — 
No ;  we  are  not  liable  to  the  sea  risk,  nor  do  we  insure  our  ships  even. 

1580.  You  are  self-insurers  r — We  are. 

158 1 .  But  as  regards  your  cargo,  the  insurance  is  at  the  risk  of  the  exporter  ? 
— Yes ;  we  are  not  liable  to  sea  risk,  therefore  we  pay  no  regard  to  that. 

1582.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  do  not  submit  any  plan  for  getting  rid  of  these 
Stade  dues,  do  you  ? — No ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that* 
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Martisj  29®  die  Tuniiy  1868. 


MEMBERS    PBBSBNT. 

Mr.  FeDwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Villierii. 


Sir  Jumes  Graham. 
The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Nicholas  Wood,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1583.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  I  believe  you  are  President  of  the  Mining  Institution  N.  fToorf,  Esq. 
in  this  country  ? — I  am  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.                        

1584.  Are  you  an  extensive  coalowner  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Prussia  ?—  «9  J«"»®  i^S^* 
i  am,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  also 

in  Prussia. 

1585.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coals  that  you  work  for 
yourself  and  partners? — I  think  upwards  of  two  millions  of  tons  last  year. 

1586.  In  addition  to  that,  are  you  engaged  as  a  mining  engineer  fbr  lessors  of 
coal  ? — I  am  for  several  lessors ;  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  for  Lord  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Ravensworth,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

1587.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  quantity  of  coals  are  sent  out  of  those  col- 
lieries belonging  to  the  church  of  vrhich  you  are  the  inspecting  engineer  ? — I 
think  last  year  the  quantity  worked  was  nearly  three  million  and  three  quarters 
of  tons  belonging  to  the  church,  and  of  the  others,  I  suppose  about  500,000 
tons. 

1588.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  as  much  experience  and  knowledge  of 
coal  mines  as  anybody  in  the  world  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  been  now  above  46 
years  connected  with  collieries.     I  am  also  a  coal  proprietor  in  Prussia. 

1589.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  the  place  at  which  you  have 
those  coals  in  Prussia? — Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  a  plan  which  I  have 
with  me  to  the  Committee  {exhibiting  the  same).  This  is  a  plan  of  the  district 
Where  the  coal  is  situate  in  Prussia,  which  comes  more  immediately  in  competition 
^ith  the  British  coal.     (The  Witness  eooplained  the  plan  to  the  Committee.) 

1590.  Having  pointed  out  on  the  map  the  position  of  the  coal-field,  will  you 
proceed  to  state  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  it  ?— The  coal-nehl 
in  which  I  am  a  partner  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  abutting  on  the  Rhine  ; 
the  valley  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  averaging  probably  about  five  miles  in 
breadth;  it  comprises  about  166  square  miles  of  coal,  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ruhrort  to  Essen,  and  further  east. 

1591.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  beds,  or  seams  of  coal,  there  are  in  that 
valley? — In  the  Essen  district  there  are  39  beds  of  coal,  altogether  making  109  feet 
8  inches  of  coal ;  16  of  those  are  under  three  feet  thick,  although  they  are  work* 
able;  the  16  beds  being  25  feet  6  inches,  leaving  84  feet  of  coal  in  23  seams 
above  three  feet  thick. 

J 592.  You  call  three  feet  thick  a  fair,  workable  coal? — Three  feet  thick  is 
-a  very, cheap-worked  bed  of  coal;  below  three  feet  it  is  a  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

1,593.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  nature  of  the  coalr* 
— ^The  quality  of  the  coal  is  generally  a  manufacturing  coal ;  it  is  excellent 
•coal  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  steam-engines,  and  for  making  iron^ 
being  free  from  sulphur;  it  is  a  pretty  fair  gas  coal,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
fcest  English  coal  for  gas  ;  it  is  not  a  very  good  coking  coal,  being  mixed  partly 
with  earthy  matter,  so  that  it  does  not  make  so  good  a  coke  as  the  best  Dur- 
ham coal ;  but  for  manufacturing  and  general  purposes  of  making  iron,  it  is 
as  good  as  any  of  the  Durham  or  Northumberland  coal. 

0.81.  M3  15^4-  Mn^  ^ 
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>'  IFoc^Itq.  J  594-  Mr.  Fitzrerald.l    U  t'.cre  any    iroB^rtone  in  th^r  di-'rict? — ^There  are 

■         very  eAteniiic  b<:Js  of  ironstone  up  the  RLir^e,  on  both  -ide*  of  it,  ^nd  that  iroo- 
99  Jane  1858.      stone  i«  of  a  very  iuperior  quaUty. 

1595.  ^^  heuzij'^uts  is  that  siiiiate  ? — ^Th:-  great  detK>iit  is  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ncwried,  belo  v  Coblentz,  aad  about  five  inUe&  from  the  Rhine ;  that  is 
nhere  the  great  dej/O^it  of  ironstone  is  ;  but  ironstone  abounds  in  large  qoaotities 
on  botfj  sides  of  the  Rf..De. 

1596.  Ou  which  bank?— On  the  right  baak  of  the  Rhine  particularly. 

1597.  Nearer  the  sea  than  Coblentz?— It  is  ou  the  :ight  bank,  and  Lelow 
Coblentz. 

159S.  I5  it  in  tl;e-  Prussian  territory  ?— In  ir.e  PruSiiaD  territory.  1  hare  now 
no  connexion  with  any  company ;  I  was  some  time  agu  concerned  with  some 
very  extensire  ironstone  ntines  in  that  ne^ghboarhood,  and  the  ]nioe  at  wliich 
the  ironstone  can  be  got  down  to  the  ndgtibourhxxl  of  Rnhrort  is  about  4i.  6^. 
a  ton.  The  beats  which  take  the  coal  up  the  Rhine,  are  loaded  back  with  inm- 
stone  as  a  back  freight ;  and  there  are  now  seTeral  iron  furnaces  erected  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ruhr*  The  Belgian  ironmasters  cannot  get  coal  in  Belgium  to 
supply  the  ironworks  ;  and  the  Phcenix  Company,  which  is  a  very  lai^  company 
in  Belgium,  have  erected  some  furaaces  near  to  Rohrort,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  coal  of  that  valley. 

'599'  yir^  FcnwicA^j  You  consider  that  as  a  confirmation  of  your  view  that 
the  coal  is  good  for  manufacturing  purp^jses? — Yes ;  I  am  quite  certain,  from 
my  experience  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  that  district,  that  the  coal  is  excel* 
lent  for  making  iron,  and  fur  manufacturing  purposes. 

1 6oo.  Will  you  state  to  the  Omunittee  your  views  as  to  the  cheq[Miesa  with 
which  this  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr  can  be  wcnrked  ? — I  have  got  the  cost 
of  working  the  Concordia  Mine,  which  has  been  in  operaticm  for  some  years,  and 
I  think,  from  what  I  see  of  the  coal  generally,  that  it  can  be  work^  quite  as 
cheap  as  any  of  the  coal  in  the  Durham  district.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley^ 
near  to  Essen,  it  can  be  worked  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  md^ey, 
where  the  Concordia  Mine  is  situate ;  but  1  should  say  that  the  coal  unsereen^ 
can  be  woriced  at  about  3s.  6d.  a  ton. 

1^1.  Mr.  Villicr$S\  D<i  you  mean  that  that  is  the  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  r  — 
No,  not  the  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  ;  I  think  that  t*:at  would  be  the  fair  cost  of 
woridng  it,  from  3$.  to  Z$.  6d.  a  ton. 

i6o3«  Mr.  Feuwick.'l  Have  yo«i  taken  into  your  consideration  in  that  caknla* 
tion  the  outlay  of  capital  r — The  outlay  of  capital.  At  Easen  the  upper  part  of 
the  district,  where  the  tertiary  formation  is  very  thin  and  they  have  no  water, 
the  coal  comes  out  close  to  the  snr&ce,  and  it  is  very  cheaply  worked.  Lower 
down  the  valley  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  tertiary  fbnaatioB,  and 
there  they  are  obliged  to  use  engine  power  to  get  the  water  out,  (»r  to  use  very 
extensive  tubbing;  there  the  cost  is  greater;  I  suppose,  from  abont  4s.  U^ 
As.  ed.  a  ton* 

1603.  Chairman.']  That  includes  the  pumping? — The  pumping. 

itio4.  Or  the  tubbing  ? — The  tubbing  is  a  oaisson  in  the  pit  to  keep  the  water 
back. 

i6o.5«  Ivlr.  Gr^oM.']  Is  the  coal  sold  at  the  pit's  month  at  those  prioes  ? — No ; 
they  sell  it  very  high  at  present ;  I  believe  it  is  sold  at  about  8^.  to  10  «•  a  ton 
now  ;  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 

1606.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  becomes  of  it?— It  is  sait  up  the  Rhine  and  also 
down,  c<mve>*ed  in  boats,  and  then  it  is  sent  upon  the  railways  to  the  east  and 
south  into  (krmany. 

1607.  C^^  you  tell  the  Committee  where  it  goes  to,  what  is  its  nltioMte  dec*^ 
tination  ;  does  any  of  it  reach  Magdeburg? — ^Yes. 

1608.  None  goes  up  to  Hamburg  I  presume  ?— None,  I  believe,  to  Hamburg. 

1609.  ^^^  ^^  does  go  to  Magdeburg? — Yes,  there  is  a  line  of  railway  (the 
ereat  continental  line  towards  Berlin),  which  crosses  over  the  coal-field  ;  by  which 
It  is  taken  to  Minden  and  Banover,  and  Magdeburg.  Magdeburg,  I  think,  may 
be  taken  as  tlie  centre  of  competition  between  the  coal  imported  into  Hamburg 
from  England,  and  the  coal  taken  from  the  Ruhr  Valley. 

1610.  IJo^v  does  coal  get  from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg  t — There  is  a  railway 
from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg. 

16  u.  And  that  is  the  point  where  the  ooals  coming  from  those  two  aepaiate 
parts  ^.vuuld  compete  with  each  other? — That  is  the  great  point  where  thejr. 

^  -.  meet,  J 
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iaeet,  and  vhere  th^  are  spread  over  inta  Germany  ;  to  Dresden  and  Leipzic,     N,  kT^od,  E§q. 

and  all  those  districts.     With  respect  to  the  qaestiou  of  competitioa  between  tlie.        

£ngli»b  coal  imported  into  Hamburg,  and  the  Prawian  coal  taken  by  railway      <9  Jon«  18584 

Mmth,  meeting  in  the  same  dislrict,  and  where  one  competes  v\ith  the  other,  the 

facts  are  these :  that  from   Esaen,  which  may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the 

Rnhr  coal-field,  to  Majj^deburg,  is  249  miks ;  from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg  is 

170  miles;  therefore  there  is  79  miles  difference  in  distance.     Bat  then  we  must 

take  into  consideration  that  the  coal  at  E^^en  is  put  into  the  waggODs  direct 

from  the  pita,  and  so  goes  to  Magdeburg  and  ehsewhere  in  e^ccelleni  coDdttion  $ 

wliereas  the  British  eoal  is  drst  of  all  to  be  put  into  the  waggons  at  the  pits  ;  it 

has  then  to  be  tafceai  down  to  the  shipping  places,  shipped,  and  then  conveyed  by 

sea  to  Hamburg ;  to  be  taken  oot  of  the  ship  again,  conveTed  to  the  railway^  and 

put  into  the  railway  trucks,  and  so  to  Magdebnrg  and  Qermany  by  rulway,  or  np 

the  Elbe  in  boats.     So  that^  in  addition  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  railway  coo^ 

veyance  of  the  two  descriptions  of  cools,  yoo  have  to  add  the  co:«t  of  convering 

the  English  coal  down  to  the  ship,  the  cost  of  shipping  it^  the  freight  to  Ham« 

burg,  the  expense  of  delivering  the  coal  from  the  ship,  and  conveying  it  lo  the 

troeks  to  be  sent  up  to  Magdeburg;  the  result  is^  tbsn  there  is  a  considerable 

aeivantage  in  favour  of  the  Ruhr  coat,  and  consrqtiaitly  there  is  a  very  active 

conpefirion  between  the  coal  from  tl>e  Ruhr  valley  and  the  Ifritish  coal. 

IDY2.  What  ia  the  price  at  which  the  coal  is  selling  r^-^Up  to^  this  moment 
there  has  been  an  immense  demand  for  tlie  coal  in  Prussia^  The  Ruhr  Vall^ 
<x»l  has  only  been  recently  opened  out,  and  it  is  selling  at  a  very  high  pjrice ;  it 
is  seiltDg  now  at  about  Ss.  or  9  a  a  ton,  there  is  smch  a  great  demand  tw  it* 

1613.  Upon  the  spot  ? — Upon  the  spot ;  hot  there  are  very  nnmeram  CoKC€i«* 
sions  opennig  out  now,  and  the  eoal  will  shortly  become  very  mocb  cheaper, 
^oid  be  scdd  at  not  such  a  ver^r  high  price  above  the  eon  of  prodoetion.  Mining 
fn  d)ac  valley  is  at  present  a  very  prafita^>le  operation. 

1614,  What  is  the  cost  of  conveyance  by  railway  ?— I  do  not  kwow  the  pf^me 
dues  (rf  the  railway  fmm  Uabr  to  Magdebnrg ;  k  will  no  doubi  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  competition.  The  railway  companies  aet  upon  the  principte  of 
gpeiling  as  large  an  amount  of  dues  qb  they  can,  and  at  pf«teat  the  does  are  v^ 
high.  The  competition  has  scarcely  come  into  operation  yet,  there  not  being  ml 
present  safficient  eoal  m  the  Rnhr  Valley  to  dnpply  the  denmvd  ;  but  I  presume 
thet  wlien  the  coal  is  opeived  ont  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  the  railways  will  chan'ge 
something  like  the  same  price  in  both  ease*. 

1615,  ^^'  Fitzgeratd,]  Are  the  niilway*  the  fnuyperiy  of  the  tame  com paify, 
*>r  do  they  belong  to  diflferent  companies?— I  think  the  railway  front  CkAogiie  to 
Minden  is  alt  in  oae  company,  the  C(Jogne  and  Minden  Coofpaay ;  the^.  it  is 
a  diflSerent  company  (Vom  Minden  to  Msrgdebiirg^ 

1616.  Is  the  line  from  Magdebm*g  to-  Hatnborg;  in  the  some  ^Mipmy  ? — tt  is 
not,  I  believe,  the  same  company  as  frowi  tlie  Ruhr  M  MiiM^org# 

idiy.  Does  it  bektig  to  fbe  same  company  as  the  Hne^  froni  Magdeburg  to 
Miaden  ? — No,  it  does  wot. 

1618.  Then  there  would  be  a  competition  in  the  cost  of  transport  on  the 
railways  ?—The»e  wonld.  then  yoo  havey  in  that  ease,  79  miles  af  extra  rail- 
vny  to  set  against  the  extra  cmi  of  geUiwg  tlie  Ei^glisb  ceal  to  Hambutg. 

1619.  Mr.  VHlfer^.]  WiH  yon  state  what  are^  the  expenses  ft-ocB  Hambwg  to 
Magdeburg,  and  then  the  prices  of  the  same  kind  of  coal  when  they  meet  th^? 
— ^Taking  the  price  of  coal  to  be*  rbe  sMie  at  Rohrdirt  as  in  EngKmd^  yon  kove 
then,  in  ackiition  to  the  rate  of  freight,  wbidi  averagisd  last  y«Btr  9s.  a  ton,,  a 
^»lUng  a  tsn  conveyance  iso  the  shfp;^  thai  Ui^  10 ^«;  and  then  the  expense  at 
Hanubmg  of  transmitrmg  the  coafe  frstn  the  ship  tm  the  railway ;  that  1  eanost 
speak  very  aeein^ately  a^t,  bwt  I  sbsuM  fMcy  it  would  be  firom  3a.  Mi'  4^. 
a  son,,  jadgmg  front  the  situmion  of  the  railways  with  referewee  ta  tdte  shipping  at 
Hawbw]^ 

^620.  Mr.  Fenmeli'.]  So  that  th«t  is  abowt  14s.  ^  toav  to  be  set  againat 
79  mare  miles  <Jf  raibway  traveMing  ?— *Yes ;  say  14^  a  ton  additionaJ  cost  te  set 
against  the  79  miles  of  railway. 

xfci.  Mr.  VilUen.'l  Those  being  the  respective  advant^es:  possessed  by  the 
rwo  kinds  of  osaf,  will  yon  sta?te  what  is  the  result  of  the  eoropc^on,.  measnred 
as  it  would  be  by  the  price  of  bo^h  kinds  of  coal,  the  EngKsb  coal  pMting  through 
Hambnrg^  and  the  other  coming  from  the  Valley  of  tfce  Ruhr  to  Magdeburg? — 
1  should  think  at  present  the  price  of  British  coal  wonld  be  abqvt  Uie  same  as 
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y.  Woody  Eff.  the  price  of  the  Rnhr  coal,  because  the  railwaj  companies,  coalowners,  and- 
merchants  would  absorb  the  difference. 

S9 June  1858*  i622.  At  present  they  sell  at  the  same  price? — About  the  same  price  at 

Magdeburg ;  but  then  there  is  a  greater  pront  to  the  railway  company  and  the- 
coalowner  of  the  Rhur  upon  the  cmI  from  Rhurort  to  Magdeburg  than  there  is- 
to  the  railway  company  from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg,  and  to  the  coalowner 
and  shipowner  from  England  to  Hamburg* 

1623.  I  suppose  the  supply  is  limited  from  the  place  which  you  have  referred 
to  at  BUihr,  and  that  we  do  not  send  a  sufficient  supply,  and  therefore  whatever 
may  be  the  cost  of  the  English  coal  at  Magdeburg,  that  sum  the  people  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ruhr  can  charge? — At  present  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coal  in  the  Ruhr  to  supply  the  whole  demand,  and  therefore  they  get  very  high 
prices  and  very  lai^e  profits  ;  as  the  coal  is  opened  out,  then  the  competition 
vrill  tell.  I  think  tiie  probability  is,  that  they  will  drive  the  EneUsh  coal  back 
from  Magdeburg.  I  think  when  the  Ruhr  is  sufficiently  developed,  and  the 
coal  sold  at  a  low  price,  the  English  coal  will  be  driven  back  from  Germany  ta 
a  considerable  extent. 

1624.  Unless  they  reduce  the  price  ? — Unless  the  British  coal  can  be  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  There  is  at  present  a  great  margin  of  profit  to  the  coal  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ruhr ;  when  the  coal-field  is  developed,  of  course  that  profit  will 
be  diminished ;  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  will  be  increased,  and  so  the  Britbh 
coal  will  be  under  a  disadvantage. 

1625.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  In  the  13  5.  which  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  coal  to  Hamburg,  are  port  dues  and  Stade  dues,  and  all 
charges  upon  shipping, included  or  not? — ^Tbey  are  all  included  in  the  13i.  or  145. 

1026.  ChamniViJ]  Did  you  say  that  9$.  was  the  average  cost  of  the  English 
coal  at  the  pit? — No,  that  was  the  freight.     I  find  that  the  average  fi^ight  last 

iear  to  Hamburg  was  9/.  7s.  per  keel;  at  present  it  is  about  7/.  16 #•  per 
eA  from  Hartlepool. 

1627.  How  much  is  that  per  ton  ? — That  is  for  21  tons  ;  it  is  a  little  short  of 
8  $.  per  ton  on  the  average ;  at  present  it  is  about  7  s. 

1628.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  In  that  are  the  dues  and  tolls  included? — Yes,  the 
dues  are  included  in  that* 

1629.  ^^*  Fenwick.']  You  include  the  Stade  dues  ? — I  include  the  Stade  dues. 

1630.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Are  any  dues  charged  by  the  city  of  Hamburg 
included? — No,  I  have  not  included  any  dues  for  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

1631.  Mr.  VUliers.]  There  are  none  charged  by  the  city  of  Hamburg,  are 
there  ? — There  are  none  charged  for  coals  consumed  at  Hamburg. 

1632.  Mr.  Fitzgerald!]  No  harbour  dues  or  port  dues? — I  think  not. 

1633.  Chairman.]  If  tnere  arc,  are  they  included  ?— They  are  not  included. 

1634.  Are  there  any  dues  payable  upon  English  coal  going  into  the  Zol- 
verein  ? — I  think  no  English  coal  goes  into  the  Zolverein. 

1635*  Is  not  Magdeburg  in  the  Zolverein  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  think  not; 
I  think  there  is  no  duty  m  the  Zolverein  upon  English  coal ;  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

1636*  Does  any  English  coal  go  to  Harburg? — Yes,  some  English  coal;  but 
very  small  vessels  go  to  Harburg,  and  it  is  not  a  profitable  description  of  vessel 
to  send  across  the  Channel ;  therefore  very  few  coals  go  to  Harburg ;  the  principal 
quantity  goes  to  Hamburg. 

1637.  Mr.  Villias.]  What  ships  are  employed  to  carry  the  coal? — At  present 
a  good  deal  goes  to  Hamburg  by  screw  colliers,  and  by  sailing  vessels  also. 

1638.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  You  have  shown  that  the  coal  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Ruhr  comes  into  active  competition  with  English  coal  brought  to  Hamburg,, 
at  certain  poiuts  about  Magdeburg,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  there;  will 
you  state  whether  you  consider  a  duty,  varying  from  4  per  cent  to  8  per  cent, 
as  we  have  already  had  it  in  evidence,  is  such  a  duty  as  tends  to  make  you  bear 
that  competition  with  greater  difficulty  ? — Any  duty  of  course  adding  to  the 
expense,  seeing  the  competition  which  we  are  likely  to  encounter  in  Germany,, 
must  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  English  coal. 

1639.  And  you,  as   a  coalowner,  complain  of  that? — I  know  that  in  Ger- 
many the  general  feeling  is,  that  the  coal  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  will  drive  out  the- 
British  coal  from  Germany  ;  they  expect  and  they  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  it  successfully,  and  even  to  send  coals  down  to  Hamburg  and- 
Botterdam  in  competition  with  the  English  coal. 

1640.  Ckakman.^i 
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1640.  Chmrman.]  I  understand  you  to  state  that  9  5.  per  ton  is  the  cost  for  jf,  fVood,tm. 

carrying  coal  from  England  to  Hamburg,  including  the  Stade  dues ;  can  yoa       

inform  the  Comroi<tee  what,  in  your  judgment,  the  per-centage  of  the  Stade  29  JFune  185!. 
dues  is  upon  that  charge: — It  is  generally  understood  to  be  2^  per  cent,  upon 

the  Talue  of  the  kirge  coal  shipped. 

1641.  Do  you  know  what  the  Stade  dues  are  per  ton  ? — About  *d.  per  Ige,- 
I  believe. 

1642.  What  per-centage  weuld  l^d.he  upon  Ss.Bd^  becau^  I  undorofaind 
9*.  to  be  the  cost  of  the  freight  and  charges,  including  the  Stade  duesf-*- 
About  7  /.  bs.  is  the  freight  this  year ;  it  is  about  7  #.  per  ton,  at  pfesent ;  but 
the  duty  is  not  paid  upon  the  froght;  the  duty  is  paid  upon  the  value  of  tibel 

OOftl. 

1643.  B^t  I  ^^  y^^  ^^^^  per-oentage  of  the  freight  and  cbaiges  the  StMJc 
dues  amount  to  ^ — About  ^h ;  that  is,  betveen  3  and  4  per  cent. 

1644.  Three  and  tbree*i|uarters  per  cent*  r — Yes. 

1645.  Mr.  VitHers.']  The  doty  is  levied  upon  the  weight  of  the  coal,  i»  it 
not?— It  is  upon  the  weight. 

1646.  According  to  some  nde? — ^Yes.  ^ 

1647.  Which  makes  it  2}  per  cent? — Which  makes  it  2  i  per  cent,  upon  coal 
of  the  price  of  10^.  per  ton.  I  know,  having  exported  coal  myself  from  Hartle- 
pool to  Hamburg,  that  the  charge  has  been  Sd.  per  ton  in  the  invoices  of  the 
cargoes.     I  do  not  know  very  well  how  it  is  levied,  but  that  is  the  charge. 

1648.  You  export  coal  of  different  qualities,  do  not  you  ? — Yes. 

1649.  Then  the  rate  must  vary,  tiiough  the  duty  is  charged  by  weight;  yet 
if  the  quality  is  very  diilSefent  H  must  be  a  greater  or  less  per-cemtage;  more  or 
less  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  ? — It  is ;  the  coal  that  we  expott 
generaTbr  is  ^  low-priced  coal,  and  consequently  the  per-centage  is  grei^  updtt 
that  coal. 

1650.  Mr.  Femrick.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  Takie  at  the 
place  of  shipment  of  that  coal  i^bich  yxHi  generally  export  ? — About  dJ.  %^d. 
per  ton. 

1 65 1.  Three-pence  per  ton  being  the  Stade  toll,  will  you  state  what  proportion 
dwt  3  d.  per  ton  bears  to  the  value  of  the  coal ;  what  per-centage  ? — If  y«u  take 
S  s.  6d.  as  the  value  of  the  coal,  that  is  ^th,  or  above  seven  per  cent.;  if  you 
take  7  s^  then  it  k  ^^th,  or  8)  per  cent;  therefiHe  the  per-centage  upon  the  value 
varies  according  to  the  price. 

1652.  Is  not  that  seven  per  cent*  upon  the  value  f — One<-fourteenth  is  seven 
per  cent. 

1653.  So  that,  in  point  of  faet,  upon  that  particular  coal  which  vou  send  to 
Hamburg,  and  whidi  comes  in  eon»petition  with  the  coal  from  t^e  Ruhr,  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  levies  a  toll  of  seven  per  cent,  upon  its  value  r — Upon  that 
lo¥^priced  eoal  it  is  seven  per  cent.  Upon  the  round  coal  at  7  s.  per  ton,  it  is 
3  i  per  cent. 

1654.  Mr.  ViiUers^  You  do  not  yourself  know  upon  what  rule  it  is  that  they 
impose  the  Stade  dues  upon  coals  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

1655.  We  have  understood  that  coal  was  excepted  from  the  tariff  arrang;ed  in 
1844,  which  was  based  upon  a  quarter  per  cent,  upon  all  British  goods? — Ikn^w 
that  they  levy  the  toll  at  present,  because  it  was  levied  upon  those  caigoes  whiek 
I  sent  myself  last  year. 

1656.  Mr.  Groffon.']  Where  do  you  consider  that  the  greatest  quantity  of 
coal,  either  Prussian  or  British,  is  consumed  ;  in  what  part  of  Gemumy  1— ■ 
There  is  a  considerable  consumption  at  Hamburg  itself ;  then  all  the  towna  out 
of  Hamburg  short  of  Magdeburg  are  supplied  with  Brctidi  coaL  Then  when  we 
come  to  Magdeburg,  we  encounter  the  competition  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  coat ; 
we  send  very  little  beyond  Magdeburg,  but  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  eoidt 
beyond  tlmt  city. 

16^57.  Mr.  ViUiers.']  You  mean  that  you  send  very  little  from  England? — Very 
little  beyond  Magdeburg. 

1658.  Mr.  GrogmiJ]  Do  )*ou  put  Berlin  down  as  a  centre  of  consumption  ? — 
Some  description  of  ooal  from  England  goes  to  Berlinr. 

1659.  ^^'  VtlHers.']  Does  th«t  go  by  Stettin?— It  goes  by  Stettin-,  since  the 
Sound  dues  ¥Pere  abrogated  the  coals  go  by  Stettin;  but  Stettin  is  a  more  expensive 
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N.fFood,E»q.     port  from  England  than  Hamburg;  the  freights  are  higher;  when  the  freight 

to  Hamburg  is  7  s.,  the  freight  to  Stettin  would  be  about  10  ^.  * 

39  June  1858.  1660.  Mr.  Grogan.]  That  would  more  than  countervail  the  Stade  dues? — 

That  is  more  on  account  of  the  navigation. 

1661.  Would  the  diflference  in  freight  countervail  the  eifect  of  the  Stade  dues? 
— ^More  than  that. 

1662.  Mr.  Villiers.']  But  consider  how  much  nearer  they  are  to  Berlin  at 
Stettin  than  at  Hamburg? — Yes;  but  they  have  Zs.  additional  freight  to 
Stettin. 

1663.  Mr.  Grogan.]  You  spoke  of  a  particular  class  of  coal  only  going  to 
Berlin  ;  what  class  is  that? — Gas-coal,  principally. 

1664.  It  is  not  the  class  of  coal  that  you  ship  to  Hamburg  ? — Some  of  it ;  we 
supply  a  good  deal  of  gas-coal  to  Hamburg ;  all  the  gas-coal,  I  suppose,  of 
Hamburg  we  supply  from  England;  and  some  of  the  continental  towns  likewise 
are  supplied  with  gas-coal  from  England.  There  is  the  Continental  Gas  Com- 
pany in  London  that  supplies  several  of  the  continental  towns,  and  they  get 
their  coal  from  the  county  of  Durham,  being  excellent  gas-coal.  The  Ruhr 
Valley  coal,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  not  such  good  gas-coal. 

1665.  Then  as  regards  Berlin,  this  Ruhr  Valley  coal  does  not  come  into 
successful  competition  with  English  coal  there? — Except  as  manufacturing 
coal. 

1666.  Does  it  as  manufacturing  coal? — Yes.  I  believe  we  send  no  coal  to 
Berlin  as  manufacturing  coal.  We  send  gas  coal.  I  believe  there  is  none  goes 
to  Berlin  for  purely  manufacturing  purposes. 

1667.  Is  that  owing  to  shipment  to  Stettin  being  a  modern  line  of  commerce^ 
or  is  it  owing  to  the  charges  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  charges ;  the  cost  of  convey* 
ance  last  year  to  Stettin  would  be  about  12^.  a  ton  for  freight  alone,  and  tliat 
makes  the  coal  exceedingly  high,  and,  in  fact,  makes  it  more  expensive  than 
wood  for  most  purposes ;  and  then  the  coal  from  the  Ruhr  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  taken  cheaper  there  than  the  coal  from  Stettin. 

1668.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  With  regard  to  coal  that  is  consumed  at  Hamburgh 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  Stade  dues  upon  that  coal  ?— The  effect 
of  the  Stade  dues  would  be  to  curtail  the  consumption  and  the  export  of  coal 
to  that  city. 

1669.  And  to  that  extent  the  dues  operate  as  an  injury  to  the  producer  of  coal 
in  England  ? — No  doubt. 

1670.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Does  any  Ruhr  coal  go  up  to  Hamburg? — The  Ruhr 
coal  at  present  does  not  reach  Hamburg. 

1671.  Afr.  Fenwick.]  The  Hamburg  people,  that  is,  the  consumers  of  that  coal 
at  Hamburg,  pay  the  difference  in  price  which  theSt^de  toll  occasions  ? — If  in  a 
state  of  competition  between  the  English  and  Prussian  coal  they  would. 

1672.  At  Hamburg  there  is  no  competition  ? — There  is  no  competition  with 
foreign  coal  at  present. 

1 673.  And  therefore  at  Hamburg,  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  consumer 
would  pay  the  Stade  toll? — The  competition  amongst  the  English  coalowners 
renders  it  difficult  to  say  who  pays  the  toll. 

1674.  Mr.  Villiers.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  coal  goes  on  from 
Hamburg  to  other  places  ? — From  Hamburg  to  other  parts  of  Germany. 

1675.  There  are  not  two  prices  of  coal  at  Hamburg,  are  there,  one  for  the 
consumer  at  Hamburg,  and  the  other  for  the  exporter  to  Magdeburg  ? — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

1676.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  In  the  case  of  that  coal  which  comes  from  England  and 
is  met  in  competition  by  the  Ruhr  Valley  coal  at  Magdeburg  and  other  places  of 
commercial  industry  in  Germany,  who  pays  the  Stade  toll  then  ? — ^When  compe- 
tition exists,  the  exporter  of  the  coal  pays  it,  no  doubt. 

1677.  That  is,  the  producer  of  the  coal  in  this  country? — No  doubt;  he  must 
take  a  less  price  by  the  amount  of  the  Stade  dues  for  the  English  coal,  otherwise 
he  cannot  compete  with  the  German  coal. 

1678.  And  therefore,  uhile  in  the  case  of  the  coal  consumed  at  Hamburg  the 
Stade  toll  may  probably  fall  upon  the  consumer,  yet  in  the  case  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  towns  about  there,  where  our  coal  comes  into  competition  with  the 
Ruhr   coal,    the  Stade  toll   falls   upon    the    producer  of   the    coal    in    this 
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country  ?— Yes.     I  am  not  very  sure  about  any  Belgium  coal,  being  sent  by  sea    jy;  j^^^  j^^ 
to  Hamburg.  ^' 

1 679.  But  that  would  have  to  pay  the  Stade  toll  too  ? — It  would  pay  the  Stade     ^^  j^^e  i8a«. 
toll  too. 

1680.  Mr.  Villiers.']  You  apprehend  a  much  severer  competition  from  this 
Ruhr  coal-field  in  future  ? — I  do ;  because  at  present  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
coal  than  can  be  produced ;  the  coal  is  consequently  very  high,  and  they  are 
making  very  large  profits ;  that  has  induced  a  great  many  speculators  to  embark 
in  the  opening  out  of  coal  there. 

i68i.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  English  people  besides  yourselves,  or  of  any 
other  Engh'sh  company,  who  have  got  a  concession  there? — Yes,  very  extensive 
concessions.  I  should  think  there  are  not  less  than  probably  20  or  30  com* 
panics  at  present  opening  out  coal  in  the  Ruhr  Valley. 

1682.  Are  they  chiefly  English  ? — Both  English  and  foreigners. 

1683.  Is  that  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  answered  hitherto? — Induced  by 
the  amount  of  profit ;  there  is  a  general  opinion,  now  that  the  railways  are 
extended  to  all  the  large  towns  upon  the  Continent,  that  that  valley  will  supply 
most  of  the  towns,  and  that  the  coal  sent  from  England  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  it.  That  is  the  general  impression.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  large 
margin  at  present  for  the  coalowners  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  to  reduce  the  price  of 
their  coal,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  English  coal. 

1 684.  Mr.  GroganJ]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  toll 
upon  coals  would  enable  the  English  coal  to  compete^  at  Magdeburg,  with  the 
Prussian  coal  hereafter,  when  the  coalfields  in  this  Ruhr  Valley  shall  be  deve^ 
loped  ?— -It  will  assist  very  much  in  enabling  them  to  do  so. 

1685.  But  do  you  imagine  that  it  would  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent  it  would.  I  think  that  the  collection  of  the  Stade  dues  is 
vexatious^  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  for  them.  The  amount  would  be  a  fair 
profit  upon  the  low-priced  coal  sent  from  England. 

1686.  You  have  already  said  that  the  coal  proprietors  of  this  Ruhr  Valley 
have  a  very  large  margin  of  profit?— Decidedly. 

1687.  Will  they  ever  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  out  of  the  Magdeburg 
market  for  the  sake  of  3  (f.  a  ton  ? — I  think  they  have  a  much  larger  margin 
than  3  (f.  a  ton ;  but  the  competition,  at  present,  has  not  commenced.  When 
we  come  to  be  in  active  competition,  3^/.  a  ton  upon  a  large  quantity  and  a  low- 
priced  coal  is  a  considerable  sum ;  when  we  have  to  freight  the  coals,  3  ^.  a 
ton  is  a  considerable  sum  for  a  ship,  less  or  more. 

1688.  But  do  you  imagine  that  3^/.  a  ton  will  ever  preserve  the  English  coal 
from  being  driven  out  of  the  Magdeburg  market?— To  a  certain  extent  it  will ; 
Zd.^L  ton  may  operate  to  turn  the  scale  ;  it  would  certainly  operate  to  a  certain 
extent. 

1689.  Mr.  Villiers^  I  suppose  that  the  coalowners  of  the  North  have  some 
margin,  have  they  not? — Not  very  much  at  present. 

l6go.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  In  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr  is  not  labour  very  cheap  now? 
— In  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr  labour  at  present  is  very  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  British  labour. 

1691.  As  mining  enterprise  increases  in  that  valley,  may  you  not  expect,  as 
you  find  everywhere  else,  that  labour  will  rise  in  value  as  the  demand  for  it 
increases  ? — ^There  is  a  great  margin  in  the  labour  market  at  present ;  there  is  a 
very  large  population  unemployed  in  Prussia  at  present ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  workmen. 

1692.  You  think  that,  however  much  mining  enterprise  increases  in  that 
•valley,  there  will  be  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  value  of  labour  for  some  time 
to  come? — I  do  think  so.  There  is  one  consideration  with  regard  to  the  coal 
trade  of  England  to  Hamburg,  with  reference  to  the  additional  quantity  of  coal 
that  would  be  sent  if  facilities  were  given  for  exporting  it.  We  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  coal  of  little  value,  and  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  burnt  at  the 
pits  in  England,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  send  that  coal  abroad  if  we  can 
possibly  do  so ;  our  profits  depend  more  upon  the  large  coal  than  the  small ; 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  screen  the  coals  very  much,  and  it  is  these  screenings, 
which  there  is  not  a  consumption  for  in  England,  that  are  sent  abroad  ;  getting 
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J^.  Wami,  Eiq.  ™1  ^^  those  small  coab  enables  us  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  large  •eoals,  and  so  to 
^  employ  EDglish  labour. 

tt^JmtmiB^.  *^95*  ^'-  Grifgan.]  Am  I  to  miderstand  x'ou,  that  in  the  event  of  the  export 

of  Engh'sh  coal  to  Hamburg  being  obliged  to  be  put  an  end  to,  owing  to  tkt 
competition  m  Germany  with  the  Ruhr  Valley  coal,  thig  coal  which  you  now  send 
wxmld  have  to  be  destroyed  by  burning  at  the  pit's  moath? — I  think  a  great 
jm^portion  of  it  would. 

1694.  Consequently  all  this  coal  which  you  now  export  must  be  very  cheap 
at  the  pit's  moulh? — It  is  very  cheap  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  therefore  a  very 
»nall  profit  enables  us  to  sell  it. 

1695.  Therefore  the  coal  exporter  in  England  must  have  a  considerable  margin 
t)f  profit  upon  the  export  of  that  coal  ? — No,  it  is  exported  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  coal  in  general  costs  in  England  6^.  a  ton  on  tiie  average  to  produce|y 
and  we  export  the  small  coals  at  3  «.,  chan5!ng  a  comparatively  biglier  price  upon 
the  large  coal. 

1 696.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  export  your  coal  to  Germany  at  a 
loss  ?— I  mean  that  the  coal  that  we  export  at  3  ««  per  ton  i$  3  s.  below  the  eoet 
priee ;  but  then  we  charge  that  3  s.  upon  the  large  coal  to  the  consumer. 

1697.  Chairman.J  It  is  better  to  get  3  s.  for  it  than  to  burn  it,  and  get 
nothing  ? — Precisely  ;  if  we  destroy  it  we  get  nothing  for  it ;  if  we  can  get  3  s. 
per  ton,  that  is  something,  because  it  is  probably  1  ^.  or  1  5.  6  d.  abore  the  cost 
of  conveyance  to  the  shipping  port. 

1698.  Mr.  Vilhers.]  It  is  exported  largely  now? — It  is  exported  largely,  but 
considerable  quantities  are  burnt. 

1699.  Chairman.]  Have  you  sent  coals  yourself  to  Stettin?— Not  on  iny  own 
account,  but  I  have  sold  coals  to  go  to  Stettin. 

1700.  Then  do  you  speak  from  general  reputation,  or  from  your  own  know- 
ledge of  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  frei^t  which  you  have  stated  as  existing 
between  Hamburg  and  Stettin  ?—  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  freight 
to  the  different  places^ ;  I  know  what  the  fitters,  or  brokers  pay  as  the  rsite  of 
freight ;  they  are  employed  to  freight  the  vessels^  and  they  give  me  the  rate 
of  freight ;  I  take  it  from  the  books ;  but  I  myself  last  winter  unfortunately 
exported  coal  ta  Hamburg,  where  I  am  afi*aid  some  of  it  is  lying  at  present 
unsaleable ;  the  revulsion  of  trade  has  been  such,  that  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  it 

1701.  Mr.  VUliers.']  I  think  it  was  the  case  that  coak  did  not  pay  the  Sound 
dues,  they  were  exempt  for  some  reason  or  other? — ^The  Sound  dues  were  levied 
upon  the  ship. 

1702*  But  coals  never  paid  ;  they ^  were  always  exempt  ? — Exactly. 

1703%  Chairman.]  You  say  that  the  difference;  of  freight  is  as  mnch  ba  %s. 
or  3  s.,  as  between  Hamburg  and  Stettin  ? — At  present  the  freight  to  Stettin  is 
aboiit  10  s. 

1704.  And  to  Hamburg,  7  s.  ?— Yes. 

1705.  Mr.  Villiers.]  But  it  was  9s.  last  year? — The  average  freight  of  last 
year  was  9  5.,  to  Hambm-g,  and  to  Stettin  it  was  comiparatively  higher.  Stettin 
is  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Sound,  and  ships  are  liable  to  be  frozen  up 
suddenly.     I  had  a  screw  iriiip  frozen  up  there  last  year. 

1 706.  It  did  not  get  away  in  time  ? — It  did  not  get  away  in  time ;  fbrtu- 
nately  there  was  a  transient  break  up  of  the  ice,  and  at  very  great  expense  she 
was  got  away,  but  I  lost  very  considerably  by  tlie  voyage. 

1 707.  You  were  alluding  to  the  labour  that  you  could  get  in  Prussia ;  is  that 
available  for  the  working  of  mines  ? — ^The  general  wages  of  colliers  in  Prussia 
are  about  1  s.  9  d.  to  2  8.  S  d.  a  day,  and  in  England  the  same  description  of  men 
get4«.,  4s.  arf.,  and  55. 

1708.  Do  they  work  as  efficiently  as  the  English  workmen? — ^No,  they 
do  not  work  so  much. 

1709.  Are  they  aatives  of  the  place,  or  do  they  come  from  some  other  dis- 
trict?— ^They  are  generally  natives  of  the  district;  not  immediately  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  the  collieries^  because  the  population  requires  to  be  collected 
where  a  colliery  is  established ;  they  are  brought  from  different  places. 

1710.  Chaii*man.'\ 
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1710.  CkaimuiHJ]  Do  the  men  work  ia  the  pits  bj  the  job^  or  by  the  day? —  N.  IVood^  Etq. 
In  both  wa\  s.                                                                                                                           t- 

1711.  Can  you  give  us  any  account  of  how  much  a  German  charges  for  dig-  99  June  1858. 
aing  a  ton  of  coals,  and  ho^  much  an  Englishman  charges  for  the  same  kind  of 

work : — I  have  not  the  details  of  the  cost  before  me,  but  I  should  say  the  Ger- 
mans, generally,  work  coal  at  least  6d.  h  Ion  I)elo\v  the  English  co-^t. 

171*2.  Then  that  would  be  a  nearer  measure  of  the  relative  value  than  2^,  6d. 
and  55.? — ^Yes;  the  English  labour  may  be  taken  to  cost  in  digging  or 
hewing  l5.  to  1  s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  German  9d.  to  Is.  per  ton  for  all  the 
descriptions  of  work  that  are  task-work. 

1713.  In  measuring  the  dc^seriptiofis  of  work,  you  think  that  the  difference 
would  be  from  1^.  and  1^.  6<l.,  and  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  a#.  ed,  $Qd 
6s.  ? — Just  so ;  a  great  number  of  Germans  are  employed  to  do  the  tame 
amount  of  work,  hut  their  wages  being  lower  than  tite  Engli^^h,  the  cest  is  mora 
nearly  the  sante  per  ton  of  cobIs  worked  ;  I  should  say,  the  Pruasian  labour  by 
the  day  is  something  like  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  English. 

1714.  Mr.  FemoicL]  The  description  of  labour  employed  in  a  coal-mine  is  not 
confined  to  the  mere  hewing  of  coal ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kinds 
of  labour  r-^Yes.  The  labour  which  is  generally  done  by  piece-work  is  about 
60  per  cent.,  and  the  work  done  by  day-work  about  40  per  cent,  or  something 
like  that. 

1715.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  send  any  colliers  from  the  north  to  Germany?— 
We  have  sent  some  for  particular  descriptions  of  work ;  for  sinking  pits,  and 
such  like  work.  They  are  a  better  class  of  men  for  those  purposes,  being  more 
experienced. 

1716.  And  you  pay  them  higher? — We  pay  them  higher  wages;  but  they 
are,  as  it  were,  artisans. 

1717.  Chairman.]  Skilled  men?— Yes ;  there  are  very  few  oommoa colliers 
that  have  gone  from  England. 

1718.  Mr.  Vtiliei's.]  Not  to  work  in  the  pits? — Not  to  work  in  the  pits  as 
common  colliers  in  the  Ruhrort  valley. 

1719.  I  suppose  they  come  from  Westphalia,  do  not  they,  and  from  the  Duchy 
of  Baden  ? — Partly^ 

1720.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Have  you  any  other  points  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee? — I  believe  not.  I  think  it  vrould  be  a  great  benefit  to 
England  to  remove  the  Stade  dues.  It  is  very  important  to  promote  the  sale, 
especially  of  the  inferior  description  of  coal  from  England ;  and  certainly  every 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  the  export  of  that  description  of  coal,  be- 
cause it  is  coal  that  would  be  wasted  in  England,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  the  English  coalowner  to  get  a  market  for  that  coal,  and  also  for  the 
English  shipping  to  convey  it.  At  present  we  know  that  the  shipping  is  in  a 
very  distressed  state. 

1721.  Mr.  Vtlliers.]  What  shipping  is  that;  English  shipping? — Yes,  English 
shipping  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 

1722.  It  has  been  doing  pretty  well  these  last  few  years,  I  believe? — Previous 
to  last  year  it  paid  pretty  well. 

1723.  Have  you  ever  known  freights  much  higher  than  they  have  been  for 
the  last  few  years  ? — ^The  average  freight  up  to  last  year  was  for  three  or  four 
years  at  very  TbIv  rates;  but  the  screw  colliers  and  the  general  depression  of 
trade  have  reduced  the  rate  of  freight  below  paying  rates. 

1724.  Have  you  screw  colliers  of  your  own? — I  have  some  screw  colliers  ; 
myself  and  partners  have  six  altogether. 

1725.  They  are  not  interfered  with  much  by  the  shipping  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  are  they  ? — No,  not  very  much  ;  the  screw  colliers  have  reduced  the  rate 
of  freight  of  sailing  vessels  very  much,  especially  in  the  coasting  trade. 

1726.  The  Stade  due  is  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon  this  very  inferior  sort  of 
coal  which  you  export  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  therefore  a  greater  per-centage  on  the 
value. 

1727.  Mr.  Fentuick.^  It  is  3  J  or  3  i  per  cent,  upon  the  best  coal,  and  7  per 
cent,  upon  the  very  inferior  ? — Yes,  I  bum  several  thousands  of  tons  a  year  of 
that  description  of  coal  which  we  wish  to  have  ex[)orted,  and  this  year  we  have 
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N.  Wood,  Esq.    very  lai^e  heaps  of  coal ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be  owiog^  to  the 

depressed  stale  of  the  foreign  coal  trade,  while  the  prices  and  demand  for  coal 

29  Jane  i858.     jn  Pmssia  are  very  great. 

1728.  Mr.  ViUiers.']  Yon  say  that  the  screw  colliers  have  superseded,  very 
mucb^  the  sailing  vessels? — ^Yes,  in  the  coasting  trade. 

1 729.  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Do  yon  know  if  any  Hamburg  vessels  are  engaged  in 
the  coal  trade  between  the  north  of  England  and  Ekmbuig ;  I  mean  vessels 
sailing  under  the  Hamburg  flag  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge ; 
my  impression  is  that  there  are  some. 

1730.  In  the  case  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  buying  coals  from  you,  and  a  ship 
sailing  under  the  Hambui^  flag  taking  them  on  board  at  Sunderland,  and  taking 
them  to  Hamburg,  do  you  know  that  the  coals  so  taken  are  exempt  from  Stade 
toll  ? — I  think  they  are  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  very  large  pro* 
portion.  I  think  the  quantity  of  coal  taken  in  those  vessels  must  be  very  small 
c<Mnpared  with  the  general  import  of  coals  into  Hamburg  in  British  vessels. 

1731.  But  to  the  extent  to  which  it  does  go,  does  not  such  an  exemption 
operate  as  a  differential  duty  against  our  English  ships  going  in  the  same  trade? 
—To  the  extent  to  which  it  is  employed,  of  course,  it  operates  as  a  differential 
duty. 

1732.  1  believe  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  shipping? — No;  that 
is  very  much  left  to  my  clerks. 

1733.  Sir  James  GrahamJ]  From  your  general  knowledge,  can  you  say  that 
much  coal  is  shipped  in  Hamburg  bottoms  for  Hamburg  from  the  northern 
parts  ? — In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  in  a  few  ships ;  but  I  think,  gene- 
rally, not  a  great  many. 

1734.  You  would  say  that  not  much  coal  was  shipped  from  England  in  Ham- 
burg bottoms  for  Hamburg  ? — ^I  should  think  not,  but  of  course  that  could  bo 
got  very  easily.  There  is  a  person  in  Newcastle  whom  we  employ  in  the  cc»al 
trade  who  publishes  a  monthly  list  of  all  the  coals  that  are  exported,  where  they 
are  exported  to ;  I  think  1  could  get  a  return  from  him. 

1 735.  Then,  though  you  cannot  yourself  now  depose  to  the  fact,  you  can  fur- 
nish us  with  a  table  that  will  show  it  ? — 1  think  I  can. 

1736.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  add  that  to  your  evidence?— I  will  en- 
deavour to  do  so. 
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Veneris^  2^  die  JulU,  1868. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Lord  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Fennick. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 


Mr.  Grogan. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Villiers. 


The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennentj  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1 737.  Ckairmaft.']  YOU  are  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  am.  Sir  J.  E.  Tenwni. 

1 738.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  amount  of  Stade  Toll  on  British  T"j  TT 
Exports^  and  the  nature  of  the  tax  as  it  affects  British  trade  ? — As  it  affects  *  **  7  *  6  • 
British  trade,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  measured  by  figures,  because  the  effect  is  more 

indirect  than  direct ;  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  show  it  by  any  statistical  evi- 
dence. But)  in  addition  to  its  inconveniences  (which  have  been  diminished 
considerably  since  1 844),  it  is  a  source  ot  irritation  to  those  whom  it  affects,  on. 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax  without  the  performance  of  any  services  in  return ;  it 
therefore  conveys  a  feeling  of  indignity  as  well  as  of  injustice  to  commerce.  As 
to  its  amount,  that  is  regulated  by  a  separate  Article  (B.)  to  the  Convention  of 
Dresden,  and  it  establishes  the  principle  that  the  amount  is  to  be  an  average  of 
a  quarter  per  cent. ;  but  that  is  a  quarter  per  cent,  not  merely  upon  the  cost  of 
i;he  article  at  the  place  of  lading,  but  upon  its  price  at  Hamburgh,  which 
includes  freight  and  charges.  The  tariff,  as  it  at  present  stands,  although 
it  is  considerably  higher  on  some  articles  than  a  quarter  per  cent.,  is  lower  upon 
a  great  many  others,  and  on  the  average  it  may  be  taken  to  be  less  than  a 
quarter  per  cent. 

1739.  Does  the  actual  amount  of  it  exceed  or  fall  short  of  a  quarter  per  cent, 
upon  the  price  of  the  articles  ? — I  have  just  stated  that  the  price  which  is  taken 
as  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  a  quarter  per  cent.,  includes  likewise  the  freight 

and  charges.     I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  tariff,  in  which  the  German  money  has  .        ,. 

been  reduced  to  the  English  equivalents.  P^"  ^** 

1740.  A  copy  of  the  Stade  tariff? — Of  the  Stade  tariff,  and  from  that  it 
would  appear  that  upon  British  manufactures  the  toll  is  comparatively  trifling- 
On  forged  iron,  or  cast  iron,  it  is  about  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  100  lbs ; 
•on  hardware  it  would  be  about  three  half-pence  per  100  lbs. ;  on  earthenware 
and  pottery,  from  three-eighths  of  a  penny  to  three-fourths  of  a  penny. 

1741.  Mr.  Villiers.^  Are  those  exceptions  to  the  tariff? — No  ;  I  am  selecting 
a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  produce  to  show  the  incidence. 

1742.  You  stated  that  the  ground  of  the  tariff  was  a  quarter  per  cent,  value ; 
you  are  now  stating  so  much  per  cent,  weight  ? — ^The  basis  of  the  tariff  is  a 
quarter  per  cent,  value,  calculated  per  100  lbs.  weight ;  on  some  articles  the 
tax  is  considerably  above  a  quarter  per  cent.,  and  on  some  below  it. 

^743-  You  have  not  got  there  the  value  of  the  articles,  you  only  refer  to  the 
weight  ? — Only  to  the  weight ;  on  china  it  is  about  7 id.  per  100  lbs. ;  on  glass 
it  is  l^d.  per  100  lbs. ;  on  manufactured  copper  it  is  7  id.;  on  yarns  it  is  1  d.  to 
Sd.;  on  woven  fabrics  it  is  9d.    On  many  of  these  articles  we  have,  of  course, 

0.8 1.  N  4  a  reduction 
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Sir/.  E.Tennem.    a  reduction,  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  of  one-third  ;  au  exception 

to  which  I  shall  advert  presently. 

3  Julj  1858.  1744.  Chairman.']  Those  are  the  excepted  articles?— Those  are  the  excepted 

articles;  but  1  shall  come  to  those  presently. 

1745.  How  does  the  Stade  duty  fall  upon  coals? — On  coals  the  Stade  toll  is 
high  as  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  the  article  ;  aominally  il  is  one-eighth  of 
a  penny  per  100  lbs. ;  but  as  the  assessment  is  made  on  the  price  at  Hamburgh, 
which,  as  I  said,  includes  the  freight  and  charges  as  well  as  the  first  cost  (and 
the  freight  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  co^t  of  the  coal  itself  in 
England),  the  tax  is  about  3rf.  per  ton,  and  on  the  ordinary  price  of  coal  at 
the  place  of  lading,  this  would  be  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  value.  Ou 
the  best  class  coal  it  would  be  less  than  I  have  named,  but  on  the  lowest  class 
coal  it  would  be  considerably  higher,  probably  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  in  rare 
instances.  On  an  article  siich  as  coal,  if  we  had  the  entire  command  of  the 
supply,  that  sum  might  possibly  appear  trifling ;  hut  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  at  present  placed,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  aggravated,  namely, 
competition  with  German  coal,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Stade  toll  is  sulficient  to 
operate  as  a  cons idexable  dieconrageiueiit  to  exports  from  this  coontrv*  (The  WiU 

Vide  Appendix,     ness  delivered  in  the  Tariff). 

1 746.  Does  the  Dresden  Convention  afibrd  any  grounds  for  giving  any  allevia- 
tion of  the  coal-tax  r — The  case  of  coal  is  specially  provided  for  by  the  Dresden 
Convention,  and  is  one  of  great  peculiarity,  and  it  seems  to  me  of  great  hardship. 
The  principle  of  adjusting  the  tax  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  one  quarter  per  cent,  in 
the  event  of  its  exceeding  that,  is  secured  by  a  separate  article  attached  to  the 
Dresden  CoBveatien,  namely,  Article  C,  and  by  which  it  is  established  that  the 
Stade  toll  tariff  shall  be  liable  to  revision  once  in  every  26  years,  with  a  ^•icw  to 
redocing  it  to  one  quarter  per  cent,  on  those  articles  on  which  it  may  be  proved 
to  be  above  that  amount ;  but  from  that  arrangement  coals  are  excepted,  amongst 
a  number  of  articles,  coffee,  rice,  and  others.  The  clause,  however,  goes  on  to 
state,  thai  **  should  a  considerable  and  permanent  diminution  of  price  occur,*'  the 
Hanoverian  Government  declares  that  it  will  be  ^  ready  to  meet,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable,'* any  wishes  expressed  to  her,  as  regards  the  duty  on  such  an  article.  Btrt 
in  this  case  the  basis  of  that  appKcation  would  be  **  any  permanent  reduction  in 
the  |mce*'  of  coal,  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  has  occurred.  But 
beyond  that,  the  right  of  remonstrance  is  expressly  reserved  for  **  the  Elbe 
bordering  States  ;*•  so  that,  to  us,  the  case  of  coal  seems  utterly  hopeless,  since, 
even  supposing  any  permanent  diminution  of  price  to  take  place,  we,  in  England, 
have  not  the  power  to  renronstrate. 

1 747.  Mr.  ViUiers?^  The  Dresden  Convention  applied  only  to  the  Elbe  border- 
ing States,  and  the  taiiff  which  they  adopted  was  that  adopted  by  us  in  1844?  — 
Yes.  Our  treaty  of  1844  was  passed  within  a  very  few  months  of  the  Dresden 
Convention.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  1844  were  exchanged  in  August, 
and  the  Convention  ^tas  concluded  in  April ;  so  that  by  the  treaty  of  1844  we 
bound  ourselves  to  this  convention* 

1 748.  It  was  the  fact,  was  it,  that  we  bound  ourselves  to  what  was  agreed 
upon  in  April  ? — Ves,  so  long  as  the  treaty  is  in  force. 

1749.  Is  coal  excepted  from  the  Dresden  Convention? — No  ;  coal  is  provided 
for  by  the  Dresden  Conveotion  ;  but  the  eaeeption  is,  that  we  ^all  not  remon- 
strate against  the  tax  on  it. 

1750.  Chairmanr^  Will  yo«  state  what  the  amount  of  the  toll  is  upon  the 
excepted  articles  which  are  admitted  to  the  reduction  of  a  third  ? — Taking  the 
latest  year  in  which  the  returns  enable  us  to  compare  the  exports  of  this  country 
to  the  Elbe,  and  the  actual  receipts  of  the  Sfcsde  toll,  so  far  as  they  can  he  atoer- 
tained,  that  is,  the  year  1856,  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in  tliat  jmt 
amounted  to  8,950,228/. 

1751.  Mr.  Villier^?!^  To  what  place  does  that  refer?— To  the  Hanse  Towns; 
that  is  the  form  in  which  our  account  is  made  up  ;  but  the  vast  bulk  of  H  goes 
to  Hamburgh. 

1752.  In  \*  hat  year  r  -  In  the  year  1855.  In  the  same  year  the  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  amounted  to  9,944,416/.,  making  a  total  of  Il,e94,e44£  On 
thisthe  amount  of  Stade  toll  paid  was  19,545l.,  or  about  3s.  4d.  per  100  lbs.  weight; 
but  nearly  half  the  entire  exports  of  that  one  year  and  the  other  similar  yewis 

consisted 
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a  July  1858. 


Vide  Appendix. 


Viie  Appendix* 


consisted  of  the  privileged  articles  of  British  manufacture,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Sir  Jl  J5.  Tenneni. 
1844  are  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-third  on  the  Stade  toll.  Of  these  articles,  '    • 

consisting  principally  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  articles  in 
metal,  there  was  exported  in  1855  quantities  to  the  value  of  6,840,809/.,  on 
which  the  Stade  due  paid  was  7,908/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2^.  per  100  lbs.  On 
British  exports  in  general,  therefore  (including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  as 
well  as  British  manufactures),  the  burden  of  the  Stade  toll  is  less  than  the 
maximum  of  one  quarter  per  cent.,  and  on  the  privileged  articles  it  is  but  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

I753*  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Does  the  eight  millions  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
include  coal  r  —It  does. 

1754.  Chairman.']  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  toll  bears  to  the  freight  in 
the  proportion  of  2/.  10^.  to  4/.  5  j. ;  do  you  consider  that  a  fair  representation  ? — 
No,  I  think  not;  freights  between  this  country  and  Hamburg  are  very  low  now, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  rival  routes,  Bremen  and  the  Baltic  ports,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  competing  with  the  Elbe  for  the  carrying  trade 
to  Northern  Germany.  The  freight  thus  affords  one  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  burden  of  the  Stade  toll,  which  on  some  articles  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
of  the  freight,  and  in  many  it  bears  a  most  injurious  proportion  to  it.  I  have 
here  a  return  of  sundry  articles  shipped  from  Hull,  on  some  of  which  the  Stade 
toll  exceeds  the  freight  by  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  On  a  bale  of  spun  silk,  of 
the  weight  of  200  lbs.,  the  amount  of  freight  would  he  Is.  Id.;  the  amount  of 
Stade  toll  would  be  la.  3rf.,  being  in  the  proportion  of  115  per  cent,  to  the 
freight ;  on  cotton  goods  it  would  be  142  per  cent.  ;  on  a  bale  of  carpets  it 
would  be  102  per  cent.;  on  a  case  of  linen  it  would  be  162  percent.;  and  so  on. 
{The  Witness  delivered  in  the  return.) 

1755.  That  is  the  proportion  of  the  dues  to  the  freight  ?— Yes ;  to  the 
freight  on  those  particular  articles.  But  as  to  the  question  of  the  proportion 
which  the  Stade  toll  bears  to  the  freight  on  British  exports  generally,  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  accurate  information,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  precise  details  obtained  from  Hamburg  as  to  the  exact 
quantities  of  particular  articles  which  are  landed  there,  which  alone  would  have 
enabled  us  to  calculate  the  proportion  which  the  Stade  toll  bears  to  the  freight 
upon  each.  In  the  next  place  the  number  of  colliers  whose  cargoes  pay  the 
lowest  rate  of  toll  in  proportion  to  the  freight  is  so  great,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  that  to  average  the  Stade  toll  over  the  entire  tonnage  clearing 
out  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  deceptive.  On  coals  the  freight  is  about 
7^.  Qd.  per  ton,  and  the  Stade  toll  Zd.\  so  that  on  half  of  the  ships  sailing  between 
Great  Britain  and  Hamburg,  the  Stade  toll  does  not  bear  to  the  freight  a  greater 
proportion  than  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
rest  of  our  trade  the  proportion  is  considerably  higher.  For  instance,  the 
Stade  toll  amounts  to  7  Je/.  per  100  lbs.  weight,  or  14^,  a  ton  on  the  following 
articles,  among  others,  namely,  books  and  paper,  cocoa,  confectionery,  spices,  tea, 
tobacco,  porcelain,  manufactured  leather,  candles,  fine  oils,  raw  silk,  and  silk 
thread.  On  these  the  present  freight  is  about  20^.  a  ton,  so  that  the  Stade  toll 
on  these  is,  as  to  the  freight,  upwards  of  70  per  cent.  On  woven  fabrics  of  all 
sorts  the  Stade  toll  is  9rf.  per  100  lbs.  weight,  and  this,  on  20^.  freight,  would 
be  upwards  of  75  per  cent. ;  but  on  all  those,  except  silk,  we  have  a  reduction 
of  one-third  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty,  so  that  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fabrics  pay  in  the  proportion  of  125.  Stade  toll,  say  on  20s.  freight,  or  about 
60  per  cent.  If  therefore  we  except  the  highest  articles,  such  as  I  have  been 
enumerating  to  the  Committee,  and  if  we  also  except  the  lowest,  such  as  coals, 
on  the  remaining  class  of  the  goods  which  form  the  mass  of  our  exports  from 
this  country  to  the  Elbe,  such  as  cotton,  yarns  of  all  sorts,  iron,  oil,  and  coffee, 
&c.,  &c.,  the  Stade  toll  being  little  more  than  a  penny  per  100  lbs.  weight,  may  be 
said,  on  an  average,  to  be  about  22rf.  per  ton,  or  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  freight. 

1756.  What  does  the  amount  of  Stade  toll  come  to  on  the  cargo? — ^That  is  a 
more  compendious  method  of  estimating  the  pressure  of  the  Stade  toll ;  by  look- 
ing at  its  incidence  upon  the  whole  cargo,  say  on  an  average  on  ships  of  250 
tons  or  thereabouts,  and  taking  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  of  all  flags 
arriving  at  Hamburg  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  10  years,  that  is,  from 
1846  to  1855,  the  Stade  toll  averaged  per  cargo,  9  /.  14  j.  7rf.,  or  per  100 

0.81.  O  tons. 
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^r  J,  E.  TenmnL  tOBs,  4  1.  2  3.  2d.     I  will  put   in  a  table  showing  those  results.      Now  thtA 

TT.       calculation  is  made  indiserimiDately  upon  ships  carryiog  geseral-caq^oea,  es  weU 

s  Jdj  1858.      as  upon  those  laden  exclusively  with  coal  or  coke,  which  form  nearly  half  of  the 
Fufr  Appeodix.     whole  number ;  und  their  cargoes  being  comparatively  of  small  vsdoe,  reduce  the 
general  average  of  the  toll. 

1 757.  Excluding  coals,  what  would  the  average  be  upon  the  general  cargot 
— By  discriminatiug  the  coal  ships  from  those  carrying  a  general  cargo  of  goods, 
the  toll  would  be  upon  tSie  general  cargo,  17  /.  14  ^.  9  d^  or  per  100  tons,  6  (.  0#.; 
whilst  on  coals  it  would  be  per  cargo,  3  /.  1  *.  7  J.,  or  per  100  t«ms,  1 1. 10  s.  10  d. 

Vide  Appendix.     {The  ft'iiness  dcHvaed  in  tke  R^wm.) 

1758.  Will  you  state  bow  the  matter  stands  as  to  the  difference  iietween  fbe 
trade  carried  on  in  British  ships,  and  in  foreign  ships? — The  return  whieh 
I  have  put  in,  ineludes  cargo  from  the  United  Kmgdom,  under  whatever  fli^  it 
may  have  been  carried.  But  if  we  take  goods  carried  exclusively  under  the 
British  flag,  tbe  average  of  the  Stade  dues  on  British  ships nrriving  atHambuxgli 
during  the  same  period,  namely,  from  1846  to  IS55,  would  be  on  the  cargo, 
10  /.  16  9.  9d.,  and  per  100  tons,  8  I.  19^.     I  will  put  in  letum  Mo.  4,  to  sk^w 

Vide  Appendix,  that  {dclwerii^  in  the  same.)  On  other  flags  generally,  the  Stade  toll  is 
6  /.  12  i.  5  ii.  per  100  tons,  whilst  on  ships  uii^  the  British  flag*  it  is  S  /.  19 1. 
It  Biust  be  observed,  however,  that  the  latter  return  inelodes  coals  as  well  as 
general  cargo. 

1759.  That  b  per  100  toos  ? — Per  100  tons. 

1760.  Will  you  give  its  bearing  previous  to  1844  and  sinoe  1844? — ^The 
returns  I  have  just  put  in  show  the  average  of  the  Stade  toll  ora  a  period  of  10 
years,  under  the  tariff* nf  1844.  But  a  singular  result  is  exhibited  on  taking  a 
longer  period,  and  comparing  the  efiects  of  the  toll  under  the  present  tariff  with 
its  proceeds  under  the  former  system  prior  to  1844  :  in  the  five  years  before  the 
reduction  of  1844  the  Stade  toll  averaged,  on  cargoes  arriving  from  Great  Britain, 

Ffi/r  Appendix.  6/.  13^.  lid.  per  100  tons ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  fell  to  3/.  19«.  3d.  per  100 
tons,  and  it  ruse  in  the  years  from  I80I  to  1865  to  4/.  Ss.  lOd.  per  100  tons.  I 

Vide  Appendix.  mriU  put  in  a  return  which  will  exhibit  that  result  {delivering  in  the  same).  By  the 
return  which  I  have  just  put  in,  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  rare  instances, 
no  corresponding  rise  took  place,  between  1846  and  1855,  on  cargoes  under  the 
Dutch,  French,  or  Belgian  flag*  Looking  at  the  goods  carried  exclusively  by 
the  British  flag,  the  same  rise  is  observable  as  upon  goods  exported  from  Great 
Britain  under  all  flags;  and  as  no  change  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  scale  of 
the  Stade  toll  during  those  periods,  this  increase  on  the  receipts  on  British  ship- 
ping must  be  ascribed  to  increased  importations  of  those  artides  which  pay  the 
nighest  rates,  although  I  haive  not  found  it  practicable  to  exhibit  this  cliange  bj 
actual  statistics. 

]  761.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee  that  the  tolls,  as  at  present  levied, 
impose  no  disadvantages  upon  this  country,  as  compared  with  other  countries;  is 
that  your  opinion  ? — No,  il  is  not ;  I  think  there  are  incidents  in  the  system  which 
give  advantages  to  other  countries,  to  our  prejudice.  These  are  of  two  classes^ 
some  of  them  are  attributable  directly  to  the  policy  of  Hanover,  and  to  legislation ; 
others  are  the  natural  result  of  causes  unconnected  with  direct  legislation  or 
diplomacy.  In  the  first  class,  the  most  prominent  are  the  exemptions  from  the 
payment  of  the  Stade  toll  enjoyed  by  eertain  classes ;  for  instance,  goods  the 
property  of  German  princes  are  not  liable  to  the  toll,  and  ,goods  the  property  of 
Hamburg  citizens,  carried  on  board  Hamburg  ships,  are  equally  exempt  from 
the  impost.  There  are  some  other  exemptions,  such  as  Inland  goods  ascending 
the  Elbe,  goods  for  fairs,  and  a  number  of  articles,  manure,  and  such  like, 
enumerated  in  connexion  with  the  Riveraine  Convention  of  .1844. 

1762.  Mr.  ViUiers.']  Are  these  goods  which  are  going  to  finirs  goods  frooa 
England  f— No,  I  apprehend  they  are  continental  goods  goifig  to  Leipsic  and 
ptber  inlauid  fairs. 

1 763.  Chairman.]  Does  the  exemption  in  favour  of  Hamlmrg  afiect  us  in  the 
direct  or  the  indirect  trade  ? — Chiefly  in  the  indirect  trade,  but  it  affects  us  in 
both  ways.  The  exemption  of  the  goods  of  Hamburg  citizens  does  not  apply  to 
goods  in  transit ;  they  must  pay  the  Stade  toll  at  Hs^burg,  whether  carried  in. 
Hamburg  ships  or  not ;  but  its  injustice  to  British  shipping  is  chiefly  felt  in  the 
Transatlantic  trade,  in  which  trade  Hamburg  shipping  is  largely  eoigaged ;  and 
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in  their  hands  goods  carried  on  account  of  Hamburg  merchants  are  imported  Sir  J,  £.  Ttnmuu 

free;  whereas  the  same  articles,  if  introduced  from  Great  Britain  in  British         , — 

ships,  must  pay  the  toll.  a^July  1858. 

1764.  Mr.  F?///er*.]  Wlmt  Transatlantic  trade  do  you  refer  to? — The  West 
Indian  trade  and  the  Brazilian  trade;  for  example,  coffee  from  Brazil, 

1765.  That  is  in  Hamburg  ve.-sels? — In  Hamburg  vessels;  that  would  be 
free,  if  imported,  on  account  of  Hamburg  citizens;  thus  the  carrying  trade  in 
these  articles  in  our  hands  is  prejudiced  by  the  toll,  to  the  favour  of  the  shipping 
of  Han! burg.  la  the  direct  trade  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  shipping  of 
tlufr  country  trading  to  the  Elbe  has  begun  to  feel  the  inequality  created  by  the 
exemption  of  Hamburg,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  lines  of  steamers  that  ply  from 
the  east  of  England,  and  especially  from  London  to  Hamburg.  One  of  the  London 
lines  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  citizens,  goods  carried  on  account 
of  Hamburg  citizens  in  those  vessels  are  free ;  and  I  have  heard*  to-day  that  a 
similar  exemption  will  hereafter  extend  to  the  steamers  on  the  Hull  line,  inas« 
much  as  those  ships  have  recently  been  disposed  of  to  Hamburg  citizens,  and 
they  therefore  will  share  in  the  same  privilege  as  those  on  the  London  line.  At 
the  same  tiiae  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exemption  only  applies  to 
goods  on  account  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  therefore  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
cargo  carried  even  in  Hamburg  vessels  ;  but  goods  shipped  from  this  country  in 
Hamburg  vessels  for  transit  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  exemption,  and  would 
not  come  into  eompetition  with  similar  goods  carried  on  board  English  ships. 

1766.  Has  France  any  advantage  over  us  in  respect  of  the  Siade  dues? — 
France  has  aa  advantage  over  us  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  railways,  which  enables  her  to  send  portions  of  her  produce  free 
of  toll  altogether,  in  consequence  of  sending  it  by  land. 

1767.  Does  that  at  all  apply  to  Belgium? — ^Yes,  in  the  same  way  Belgium  has 
the  advantage  of  the  same  system  of  railways  as  carries  the  French  produce. 

1768.  Mr.  VilUers.]  If  French  goods  do  not  come  into  competition  with  ours, 
if  they  do  not  send  them  by  sea,  how  is  that  any  disadvantage  to  us  ? — ^The 
question  put  to  me  was  whether  France  had  any  advants^e  over  us  in  relation 
to  the  Stade  toll^  and  I  show  that  by  means  of  railways  France  can  emancipate 
a  large  proportion  of  h^er  produce  from  the  payment  of  the  toll ;  whereas  we,  who 
must  still  continue  to  send  ours  by  sea  and  the  Elbe,  must  remain  subject  ts>  tbo 
tax. 

1769.  Has  Holland  any  means  of  escaping  the  toll? — ^Yes,  Holland  has  one 
means  of  escape  through  Harbuig^  Holland  has  a  large  carrying-trade  in 
colonial  produce,  and  her  ships  being  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  having 
a  small  draft  of  water,  are  enabled  to  ascei^  that  branch  of  the  Elbe,  the  KohU 
Isrand,.  which  goes  to  Harburg^  from  which  English  vessels,  by  reason,  of  their 
large  size,  are  excluded. 

1 770.  The  Dutch  ships  in  those  seas  do  not  draw  much  water,  do  they  ? — 
No,  not  those  in  the  Harburg  trade. 

1771.  CkammanJ]  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  Stade  toll  paid  by  Great 
Biitam  I — L  have  finind  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  infomKrt:ion^  »» to 
the  grosft  amovuit  of  Stade  toll  received  by  Hanover,  no  official  publicatiott 
having,  hitherto  been  made  to  which  1  have  aceess ;  but  fron^  a  Hanoverian 
flource  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  a  return  which  I  believe  is  correct,  and 
which  1  shall  put  in.  It  shows  that  down  to  th^  year  1864,  wbick  is  the  latest 
period  regpxding  whidi  I  have  been  able  to  gain  information,  the  gzoss  amount 
of  toll  WW  a6,dd3  /.,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  collection, 
n^ieh  woe  69^4  /^  Leaving  a  net  balance  of  31,029^/. 

{The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Table.) 
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STADE    DUES. 
Total  Rkcbipts,  Expshses,  and  Net  Rbcbipts* 


TVAR8. 


1884-35  - 

1835-86  • 

1836-87  - 

1837-38  - 

1838-89  - 

1839-40  . 

1840-41  • 

1841-42  . 

1842-48  . 

1848-44  . 

1844-45  . 

1845-46  - 

1846-47  - 

1847-48  - 

1848-49  • 

1849-50  - 

1850-51  - 

1851-52  - 

1852-53  - 

1853-54  - 

1854-55  - 


ttECEIPTS. 


Thalen. 
175,731 

190,488 


273,936 
255,490 


187,938 


221,101 
194,978 
228.903 
216,268 
215,566 
246,429 


26,360 
82,572 


41,090 
38,324 


28,190 


83,165 
29,246 
83,585 
32,439 
82,384 
86,968 


EXPENSES. 


Thalers. 
22,445 

24,275 


23,896 
25,771 


45,284 


40,414 
89,682 
40,428 
88,897 
89,846 
89,569 


3,366 
8,641 


8,585 
3,866 


6,792 


6,061 
6,952 
6,068 
5,884 
5,976 
5,934 


KBT. 


Tkalen. 

153,286 
158,792 
166,218 
189,348 
201,875 
206,407 
188,500 
250,040 
229,719 
288,601 
193,158 
142,654 
119,251 
140,231 
102,714 
180,687 
106,296 
188,475 
177,371 
175,720 
206,860 


22,092 
23,819 
24,981 
28,401 
30,281 
30,960 
28,275 
87,506 
34,457 
35,790 
28,978 
21,398 
17,888 
21,084 
15,407 
27,102 
15,894 
27,520 
26,606 
26,358 
31,029 


1772.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Do  you  know  what  proportion  we  pay  of  that? — ^There 
are  two  modes  in  which  to  regard  the  share  of  this  burden  which  is  borne  by 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  First,  the  proportion  of  it  paid  upon  cargoes 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  under  whatever  flag  they  may  have  been 
carried  to  Hamburg  or  the  Elh^*  Secondly,  the  proportion  in  which  the  toll  has 
been  paid  upon  goods  carried  exclusively  by  the  British  flag  from  all  countries. 
As  to  the  first  calculation,  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  an 
average  of  10  years,  from  1846  to  1855,  paid  22^383/.^  or  56  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  toll. 

1773.  That  is  the  average  payment  in  10  years,  is  it? — Yes,  from  1846  to 
1855.  Goods  carried  exclusively  bv  the  British  flag  in  the  same  ()eriod  paid 
19,545/.,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  toll. 

1774.  Those  are  not  English  goods  necessarily  ?— No,  those  are  goods  of  ail 
kinds  carried  by  the  British  flag;  not  British  produce  alone,  as  these  returns  in- 
clude foreign  and  colonial  produce  as  well ;  cofieej  tea,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  so  forth. 

1775.  They  are  classed  in  your  first  designation  as  goods  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  that  includes  colonial  produce  ? — Yes ;  for  example,  the  total 
declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  Hamburg  in  1857,  was 
under  10,000,000/.  sterling,  having  been  9,606,212/.,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  was  3,260,543/., 
making  a  total  of  something  imder  13,000,000/.  In  1856  the  total  was 
13,062,417/.  In  1855,  it  was  11,684,644/.  Now  the  same  table  which 
exhibits  this,  shows  likewise  the  proportion  in  which  all  other  countries  paid 
the  tax  at  the  same  periods.  These  tables  I  should  state  to  the  Committee 
refer  only  to  the  arrivals  at  Hamburg,  and  do  not  include  the  small  amounts 
of  Stade  toll  paid  at  Altona,  or  at  Stade.  But  these  are  trifling  and  would 
not  afiect  the  general  result.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  railways,  and  other  causes,  other  countries  are  gradually 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  Stade  toll,  whilst  we,  who  must  continue  to 
use  the  route  by  sea  and  the  lilbe,  still  remain  liable  to  it.  The  result  is,  that 
these  European  and  Continental  countries,  year  by  year,  contribute  less  and 
less  to  the  receipts,  whilst  the  proportion  paid  by  English  goods  and  the 
English  flag,  goes  on  augmenting  from  year  to  year.  Goods  from  Great  Britain 
paid  to  the  Stade  toll  in  the  five  years  before  the  toll  was  reduced,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  45  per  cent. ;  ihey  paid  in  the  five  years  afterwards  52  per  cent. ;  they 
paid  between  1851  and  1856,  57  per  cent. ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  Brazil  paid. 
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Ghreat  Britun  • 
Brazils   - 
Netherlands    • 
France    - 
United  States 
Belgium 


Five  Tears, 
1839  to  1843. 


45*7  per  cent 
12-9       „ 

9-5       „ 

6-9       „ 

3-8       „ 

2-2       .. 


Five  Years, 
1846  to  1850. 


52*4  per  cent. 
9-7  „ 
7-7  „ 
6-6  „ 
2-6  „ 
2-6       .. 


Five  Years, 
1851  to  1856. 


57*6  per  cent 
9-7  „ 
4-9  „ 
3-7  „ 
3-4  „ 
2-3       .. 


Pbopobtion  in  wluch  British  and  ForeiCTt  Flags  respectively  contributed  to  the 

Stabe  Toll. 


British  -  -  .  .  . 
Hamborg  -  .  «  » 
Netherlands  -  .  .  - 
Dennuurk  .... 
Hanover  -        .        -        _ 

France  ..... 
Umted  States  .        .        . 

Prussia  and  other  German  States 


Five  Years, 
1839  to  1843. 


45-  per  cent. 

131  „ 

7-  „ 

8-6  „ 

3-8  „ 

4-7  „ 

3-4  „ 

41  „ 


Five  Years, 
1846  to  1850. 


72-9  per  cent. 
17- 

7-6 

6-5 

4-2 

4-6 

2- 

4*4 


f9 
99 
99 
)> 
99 
99 


Five  Years, 
1852  to  1856. 


47*2  per  cent 

6-5        „ 

5-3        „ 

3-8 

2-4 

2- 

3- 


99 
99 


a  Julj  1858. 


in  the  first  period,  12  per  cent.,  in  the  next,  nine  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  nine  8>r  «/•  £-  Teniuni. 

per  cent ;  the  Netherlands  paid  nine  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  nine  per  cent. 

m  the  second,  and  four  per  cent,  in  the  last ;  France  paid  six  per  cent,  in  the 
first  period,  six  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  three  per  cent  in  the  third ;  the 
United  States  paid  three  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  two  per  cent  in  the  second, 
and  three  percent  in  the  last;  Beldum  paid  two  per  cent,  in  each  period.  That 
is  on  goods ;  but  looking  exclusively  to  flags  :  the  British  flag  in  the  first  period, 
paid  45  per  cent.,  in  the  second  period  42  per  cent,  and  in  the  third  47  per 
cent. ;  the  Dutch  flag  paid  seven  per  cent  in  the  first  period,  seven  per  cent,  in 
the  second,  and  six  per  cent  in  the  last ;  Denmark  paid  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
first  period,  six  in  the  second,  and  five  per  cent  in  the  last ;  France  paid  four 
per  cent  in  the  first  period,  four  in  the  second,  and  two  per  cent,  in  the  last;  the 
United  States  paid  three  per  cent  in  the  first  period,  and  two  per  cent  in  the 
last 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Tables.li 

Pbopobtion  in  which  Cargoes  firom  various  Countries  contributed  to  the  Stade  Toll. 


1776.  Chairman.']  Are  those  relative  increases  upon  the  British  payments  over 
the  respective  payments  of  other  countries  which  you  have  named  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  trade,  whereas  the  trades  of  other  countries  have  stood  still 
or  have  decreased  in  amount,  or  have  they  all  increased,  the  British  trade  having 
only  comparatively  increased,  how  does  that  stand?— Other  countries  have  been 
enabled,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to  emancipate  themselves  to  some  extent  through 
other  channels,  and  consequently  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  Stade  toll  on  their  part,  whilst  we,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  trade, 
and  having  but  the  one  channel,  namely,  the  sea,  by  which  to  carry  it,  remain  subject 
to  the  tax,  consequently  we  pay  in  a  larger  proportion  than  those  other  countries. 

1777.  While  the  amount  of  the  tax  has  increased  altogether,  we  have  paid  a 
larger  proportion  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

1778  Mr.  VUtiers.]  How  do  you  mean,  that  we  are  confined  to  one  mode  of 
conveying  our  goods,  whilst  others  are  emancipated;  we  could  send  a  vast 
amount  of  goods,  if  we  chose,  by  other  routes,  just  as  well  as  other  countries, 
could  not  we  ? — I  doubt  if  we  could  to  Hamburg  with  a  commercial  profit. 

^779*  Why  do  you  think  so? — I  give  the  instance  of  France,  which  I  have 
alluded  to  before ;  and  that  of  Belgium,  in  which  the  goods  are  produced,  it 
may  be  said,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway ;  but  were  we  to  make  use  of  those 
railways,  we  should  have  the  preliminary  operation  of  the  sea  voyage. 

1780.  We  have  already  the  preliminary  voyage  to  Stade? — Yes,  but  then  we 
have  not  in  that  case  the  expense  of  the  railway.  ^^  ^  ^^T^ 
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1781.  Are  you  prepared  to  show,  or  give  ua  any  proof  whatever,  of  anjr 
country  who  did  formerly  send  goods  by  sea  now  sending  them  by  rail  ? — Frasce^ 
for  instance^  I  hare  alluded  to  distinctly. 

1 782.  Chairman']  Do  tlie  returns  in  the  department  to  which  j^ou  are  attached 
»how  the  effect  upon  British  commerce,  andshippiug  produced  by  the  Stade  toll? 

^ — I  have  found  extreme  diflBculty  in  producing  any  statistical  evidence  to  show 
the  direct  effect  of  the  Stade  toll  upon  British  trade;  in  faet  its  effect  we  can 
only  speculate  upon  as  something  theoretical,  but  when  applied  to  the  test  of  our 
own  returns,  they  fail  to  exhibit  precise  results.  It  seems  to  be  undeniable,  that 
a  tax  unrequited  by  any  services  in  return,  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  commodity,  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  upon  the 
fteight,  must  be  a  great  discouragement  to  competiticHi,  and  must  likewke  tend 
to  discourage  consumption,  even  where  competition  does  not  exiat.  But  in 
the  meantime  our  trade  returns  for  many  years  past  show  no  diminution 
in  our  commerce  with  the  Elbe,  notwithstanding  this  discoaragement.  In  the 
year  1857,  there  is  a  dech'ne  in  our  exports  to  Hamburg  as  compai*ed  with  1856  ; 
but  this  is  attributable  to  other  and  temporary  cau8es,and  caunot  be  traced  entirely 
to  the  operation  of  the  Stade  toll.  And  compared  with  1855,  the  exports  of 
1857  were  greater  by  more  than  1,250,000  L  The  fact  already  exhibited  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Stade  toll  since  1844,  whilst  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  its  scale,  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  general  increase  of  our 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  impost,  because  the  rates  of  the  Stade 
toll  have  not  been  varying,  whilst  the  amount  produced  has  been  enlarging  ;  and 
whilst  the  trade  of  other  countries  to  the  Elbe  has  been  fluctuating,  the  trade  of 
this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  steadily  increa^ng. 
The  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Hanse  Towns  and  Hanover  has  risen  from  5,598,511 1,  in  1841  to  11,244,466/. 
in  1857  ;  and  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  exports  which  in  the  year  1854  amounted 
to  2,853,043  /.,  rose  to  4,063,465  /.  in  1856,  and  in  1857  to  3,003,379  I.  I 
will  put  in  a  return  showing  the  total  declared  value  ot  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Hanover, 
between  1841  and  1851. 

1783.  Will  that  return  show  the  trade  to  Hamburg  as  well  ? — It  is  in  form  to 
the  Hanse  Towns  generally,  but  that  refers  mainly  to  Hamburg* 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Table.'] 

Total  DsciiARED  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 

to  Hanse  Towns  and  Hanover. 


YBA  R  S. 

TO 

TO  HANOVJm. 

HAHSS  TOWNS. 

£. 

£. 

1841 

• 

- 

- 

- 

6^1,471 

77,040 

1842 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,027,160       . 

135,579 

1843 

- 

r 

- 

- 

6,008,233 

110,803 

1844 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,983,524 

132,14? 

1845 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,304,529 

166,002 

1846 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,336,210 

2184  U 

1847 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,007,366 

147,357 

1848 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,669,259 

14U49 

1849 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,386,246 

150,927 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,755,545 

231,987     . 

1851 

- 

- 

- 

- 

»,92O,078 

227,288 

1852 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,872,753 

365,843 

1853 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,093,314 

47247* 

1864 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7^413,715 

2M,M4 

1855 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,350,228 

3^7,354 

1856 

• 

- 

- 

- 

10^34,813 

1,021,485 

1857 

" 

" 

■•  - 

• 

9,606,212 

1,638,254 

Kbajj  Yalvb  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce : 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


2,720,274 
3,344y416 
3,260,543 
3»003,379 


13S,76» 
174,741 
741,2461 
883»660 
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Ill- 


1784.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  information  with  respect  to  the  effect  Sir  J.E:  TmMeMt.- 

of  the  Btade  toll  upon  the  British  shipping  resorting  to  the  Elbe  as  contra-        — ■■ -- 

distinguished  from  the  merchandise  ? — I  have  a  return  here  of  the  total  value      '  «Wy  >^* 
of  die  imports  to  Hamburg  itself  from  Great  Britain,  from  1645  to  1856.     It 
shows  that  the  exports  to  Hamburg  have  risen  from  7,000,0007.  in  1646  to 
13,000,000 1,  in  1856.     That  includes  both  British  and   colonial   produce   to 
Hunbnrg  (delioering  w  the  folhwing  Table) : — 

Total  Yalvb  of  Importe  »t  Mamburg  from  Qreat  Britain  in  each  Tear  from  1845  to  1856. 


TEASS. 


VALUE. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1S58 
1864 
1865 
1966 


£. 

7,036,956 

6,892,880 

7/^82,57:2 

5,770,699 

6,761,110 

8,083,118 

8,121,660 

9,228,597 

10,692,149 

11,187,057 

12,037,092 

13,062,417 


Now  the  shipping  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  go  to  sustain  the  same  cou- 
cluaioa.  The  principal  Jtrade  between  this  country  and  Hamburg  is  from  ports 
oa  the  east  coast,  namely,  Hull,  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  London,  and  several 
minor  places;  and  from  them  all,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  the  returns 
show  an  increase  of  shipping  in  1856  over  1863,  which  is  the  period  for  which 
the  return  is  made  out.  That  return  I  shall  likewise  put  in  {delivering  in  the 
foUowiag  Tt^k) : — 

ToxAL  NuMBBB  of  yBS8BiiS(with  Catgoes  and  in  BallaBt)  entered  at  the  Port  of  HanUntrg, 
from  the  princijMl  Forts  on  the  East  Coast  of  England,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1853 
to  1856. 


POBTS  WHENCE  ABBIVSD. 


Cbimsby  - 

Hartlepool 

Harwich  - 

finll 

LoadkNi     > 

MJiMlMiwis' 

IfawoMtle 

Shields      - 

Seaham 

Stockton   - 

oondeilaiid 


1853. 


50 

261 

35 

219 

274 

64 

265 

64 

20 

20 

183 


1854. 


55 

303 

39 

287 

363 

106 

300 

76 

37 

17 

130 


1855. 


78 
381 

30 
248 
296 
109 
2971 

99/ 

19 

24 
165 


1856. 


52 
405 

48 
260 
387 

97 

438 

26 

6 

237 


Hie  retvms  of  Ifae  shipping  for  the  United  Kingdom  generally  present  the  same 

resulte.    In  1808  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  out  from  the  Hanseatic 

Ports  was  1,364  ;'  in  1856  there  were  1,934,  and  the  tonnage  increased  from 

883,800  tons  to  496,000  tons.     I  have  likewise  a  return  here  which  ^ovis  the 

arrivals  at  Hull  from  Germany  between  1830  and  1866 ;  and  although  by  this 

return  which  I  am  now  about  to  put  in,  the  number  of  ships  entering  has  not 

increased,  yet  their  tonnage  has  more  than  doubled,  being  30,784  tons  in  1830, 

and  rising  to  66,278  in  1868.     {The  Witness  delivered  in  the  JRetum.)  F»/e  Appendix. 

178.5.  Mr.  Grogan.}  Is  that  tonnage  principally  steam  tonnage  ?— Principally 

steamy  1  apprehend  so. 

o;8i.  O4  1786.  Chairman.}-^ ^^^1^ 
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SirJ.E.  Tenneni.       1786.  Chairman.']  The  British  trade  to  the  Elbe  appeared  to  fall  off  in  1857, 

^ .       in  a  considerable  degree  as  compared  with  1856,  is  there  anything  particular  in 

a  July  1858.  reference  to  that  falling  off  upon  which  you  wish  to  observe  ? — Mr.  Saunders,  a 
former  witness,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  there  never  had  been  a  year  at 
Hamburgh  in  which  trade  had  been  so  active,  or  in  which  there  had  been  so  large 
an  increase  as  in  the  year  1857,  but  that  in  that  year  British  trade  had  fallen  off, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  was  the  Stade  toll. 
That  there  was  a  great  apparent  increase  in  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  in  1857,  is 
quite  true  if  you  look  merely  to  the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  but  it  so 
happens  that  between  1856  and  1857,  there  was  so  considerable  an  increase  upon 
the  price  of  imports  into  Hamburgh,  especially  raw  materials  and  colonial  produce, 
that  on  the  average  of  100  lbs.  (which  is  the  shape  in  which  they  are  given  by 
the  Hamburgh  returns),  the  value  of  all  imports  into  Hamburgh  in  1857,  rose  to 
1/.  2s.  Id.  per  centner,  whereas  it  had  only  been  ll.  Os.  9d.  in  1856.  There- 
fore if  you  look  at  the  price,  Mr.  Saunders  is  quite  correct  in  saying,  that  the 
returns  show  a  vast  increase  in  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  in  1857  ;  but  if  you  look 
at  the  quantities  imported  in  that  year,  so  far  from  there  being  an  increase,  there 
is  a  sh'ght  decline. 

1787.  Mr.  Villiers.'}  Do  you  speak  of  English  goods,  or  goods  of  all  kinds? 
— Of  all  kinds ;  the  value  of  goods  imported  to  Hamburgh,  exclusive  of  bullion 
in  1866,  from  all  countries  was  39,586,500  Ij  and  in  1857  it  was  41,487,400  /., 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  2,260,900  /. ;  but  when  vou  come  to  look  at 
the  quantities,  they  were  nearly  the  same.  The  number  of  centners  imported 
into  Hamburgh  in  1856  was  37,970,434.  In  1857,  there  were  37,955,364 
centners,  showing  a  positive  decrease  of  15,000  centners.  Mr.  Saunders  stated 
likewise,  that  during  that  year  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  imports  from 
England,  which  is  quite  true ;  there  was  a  decrease  during  the  year  1857  both 
in  weight  and  value,  but  not  to  any  serious  amount. 

1788.  Did  the  value  increase  with  respect  to  British  goods,  though  as  you 
state  there  was  a  decrease  as  to  quantity  ? — No  doubt  it  did,  but  by  no  means  in 
the  same  rates  on  British  manufactures  as  on  Colonial  produce,  and  cotton  ;  the 
value  of  the  British  goods  is  included  in  the  other  goods,  which  I  have  given  in. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  diminution  on  the  gross  quantity 
imported;  the  drift  of  his  argument  was,  that  during  the  year  1857,  whilst  the 
trade  of  Hamburgh  had  increased  unprecedented ly,  the  portion  of  it  carried  on 
with  England  had  dech'ned.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  there  was  a  decline  in  the  trade 
carried  on  by  England  during  that  year  to  Hamburgh,  but  that  is  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  to  other  neighbouring  ports.  For  instance,  the 
decrease  in  the  value,  as  shown  by  the  return  I  before  put  in  of  exports  to 
Hamburgh  from  Great  Britain  in  1857,  was  on  British  and  Irish  produce 
528,601  /.,  and  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  257,264  I.  That  is  the  decrease 
to  Hanse-Towns  generally,  including  Hamburgh.  To  Hamburgh  itself  the  decrease 
was  greatly  less,  and  would,  by  the  Hamburgh  return,  appear  to  have  been  about 
a  quarter  of  a  milh'on  sterling.  But  simultaneously  with  this  decrease  to 
Hamburgh,  there  was  an  increase  to  Harburg  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  The 
decrease  to  Hamburgh  was,  say,  taking  our  own  returns  for  the  Hanse-Towns, 
528,601  /.,  but  the  increase  to  Harburg  was  616,769/.,  that  is  on  British  produce, 
and  on  Colonial  produce  the  increase  to  Harburg  was  142,314/.,  opposite  a 
decrease  at  Hamburgh  of  257,264  /.,  being  a  total  increase  at  Harburg  of 
759,085  /.,  opposite  a  total  decrease  at  Hamburgh  of  775,865  /.  Now  that  is  to 
Hanover  alone,  so  that  the  increase  to  Hanover  in  that  year  nearly  balanced  the 
decrease  to  Hamburgh.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  increase  to  Prussia  in  that 
year  was  821,403/. 

1789.  Chai7'man.]  To  what  ports  does  the  Prussian  trade  go? — Chiefly  to 
Stettin.  The  impression  upon  Mr.  Saunders'  mind  was,  that  that  diminution  in 
the  British  trade  during  that  year  was  principally  caused  by  the  Stade  toll,  so  he 
states  in  No.  885  of  his  evidence. 

1 790.  All  that  the  Stade  toll  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  divert  the 
trade  to  Harburg  and  Stettin,  instead  of  letting  it  go  through  Hamburgh  ? — I 
doubt  much  whether  it  is  the  Stade  toll  that  diverts  the  trade  either  to  Stettin  or 
to  Harburg ;  I  believe  it  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  other  causes.  But  the 
dech'ne  to  Hamburgh  is  simultaneous  with  a  great  increase  of  our  trade  vid 
Stettin  and  vid  Hamburgh  and  Bremen. 

1791.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Bremen  is  one  of  the  Hanse-Towns  ? — Bremen  is  one  of 
the  Hanse-Towns.    Mr.  Saunders  likewise  stated  another  very  striking  fact  upon  v> 
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that  occasion,  that  whilst  there  was  such  an  increase  in  the  general  trade  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

Hamburgh  in  the  year  1857,  the  proportion  of  British  shipping  employed  on         

the  river  in  that  year  had  fallen  off  from  62  per  cent,  which  it  had  been  in  1849,       3  July  1858. 
to  68  per  cent,  in  1857. 

1792.  British  shipping  where? — On  the  Elbe.  But  although  the  proportion 
changed  on  the  Elbe,  the  gross  quantity  of  British  shipping  employed  on  the 
river  was  greater  than  ever.  The  proportion  of  Hamburgh  shipping  on  the 
Elbe  in  that  year  underwent  a  vast  change.  Hamburgh  merchants,  until  very 
lately,  could  be  scarcely  said  to  be  the  owners  of  shipping  at  all.  Some  15  or 
20  years  ago,  they  were  chiefly  merchants,  but  within  the  last  15  or  20  years 
Hamburgh  merchants  have  become  large  proprietors  of  steam  vessels,  and  all 
their  steamers,  or  the  larger  portion  of  them,  are  employed  on  the  Elbe.  That 
contributes  to  alter  the  proportion  of  British  shipping  employed  on  the  river, 
compared  with  the  other  flags  of  which  Mr.  Saunders  spoke.  Besides,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  shipping  under  the 
British  flag;  going  to  Hamburgh  is  in  a  great  degree  ascribable  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  it  that  now  goes  to  Harburg.  In  1849,  the  year  from  which  Mr. 
Saunders's  first  proportion  of  62  per  cent,  is  taken,  we  only  sent  32  ships  to 
Harburg,  but  in  1856  we  sent  682  ships  there. 

1793.  Mr.  Villiers.]  When  was  the  duty  remitted  in  favour  of  the  port  of  Har- 
burg ? — In  1850.  As  regards  the  trade  of  Hamburgh,  I  shall  put  in  a  return 
here  of  the  British  tonnage  that  entered  the  port  of  Hamburgh  in  every  year  from 
1846  to  1856.  In  1846  it  was  84,367  tons,  and  in  1857,  205;401  tons,  showing, 
as  I  stated  before,  that  although  ihe  proportions  are  altered,  there  is  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  gross  tonnage  resorting  to  the  river.  During  the  same  period,  the 
foreign  shipping  employed  upon  the  river,  exclusive  of  British  and  Hamburgh, 
rose  from  71,000  tons  in  1846,  to  118,000  tons  in  1857.  But  the  Hamburgh 
tonnage  has  risen  from  30,000  in  1846,  to  92,000  tons  in  1857.  That  bears 
out  what  I  have  already  stated  to  you  of  the  alteration  that  has  taken  plane 
in  Hamburgh  in  recent  years  from  their  becoming  proprietors  of  shipping 
(deUveriitg  in  the  Reivrn).  Now  the  result  of  that  Return  is  curious;  it  shows  Vide  Appendix. 
that  Hamburgh  shipping  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  248  per  cent.,  British 

shipping  on  the  Elbe*  102  per  cent.,  and  foreign  shipping  99  per  cent.  ;  but  still 
with  all  that  increase  on  Hamburgh  shipping,  it  is  only  now,  in  1857,  about  the 
amount  that  our  shipping  going  to  the  river  was  in  1847,  so  that  the  increase  is 
on  a  much  smaller  area,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  general 
increase  of  the  trade.  One  consideration  might  suggest  itself,  namely,  that  this 
great  increase  in  Hamburgh  shipping  was  owing  to  its  exemption  from  the  Stade 
toll.  But  if  you  keep  in  mind  that  the  exemption  can  only  bear  upon  that 
portion  of  the  cargo  which  belongs  to  Hamburgh  citizens,  it  will  show  you 
that  the  increase  could  only  have  been  influenced  by  that  in  a  very  small  ratio. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  we  have  no  statistics  from  Hamburgh  which  will  show 
the  proportion  of  her  trade  exempted  from  the  Stade  toll,  and  as  goods  in  transit 
vid  Hamburgh  pay  the  Stade  toll,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  entire  trade  of 
the  city  is  transit,  it  follows  that  the  partial  exemption  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  increase  in  the  gross  shipping  of  the  port.  As  to  the  decrease  of 
British  exports  to  Hamburgh,  that  in  like  manner  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Stade  toll  alone,  but  to  the  attraction  of  other  routes,  such  as 
Harburg  and  Stettin,  where  British  goods  find  a  more  economical  entrance  into 
the  portions  of  Germany  for  which  they  are  destined.  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  demonstrate  the  sinister  influence  and  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the 
Stade  toll  by  any  statistical  evidence.  In  fact  all  the  tables  which  I  have  been 
putting  in,  as  the  Committee  will  observe,  are  rather  evidences  to  the  contrary. 
But  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  it  is 
one  ol  the  causes  which  is  in  operation  prejudicial  to  our  trade  with  Hamburgh. 
In  order,  however,  to  show  its  efl'ect,  it  must  be  combined  with  the  tolls  upon 
the  upper  river;  and  likewise  wirh  the  transit  dues  by  the  German  railways. 
Those  are  the  three  causes  v^hich  are  operating  at  the  present  moment  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  trade  with  Hamburgh,  and  are  contributing  to  send  it 
into  new  channels.  Much  evidence  appears  to  have  been  given  here  with  regard 
to  Harburg  and  to  Stettin.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Stade  toll  has  been  the 
moving  cause  of  sending  the  trade  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  As  regards 
Stettin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  which 
formerly  went  to  Hamburgh,  so  long  as  the  Sound  dues  existed,  but  which  since 
0.81.  P  the 
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Sir  J.E.  Tennent.   the  taking  off  of  the  Sound  dues  now  goes  to  Stettin,  and  ought  always  to  have 
■     ■  gone  by  that  route,  because  it  is  destined  for  that  portion  of  Prussia,  and  Ham* 

s  July  1858.  burgh  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  obstacle  of  the  Sound  dues  being  removed, 
and  that  it  now  goes  in  its  natural  channel.  In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to 
Harburg,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  you  glance  at  the  map  to  see  that  Harburg  is  the 
natural  port  for  supplying  that  portion  of  the  ZoUverein  which  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  I  believe  that  no  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is  now 
going  via  Harburg  more  than  ought  not  in  its  natural  channel  to  go  there.  But 
Hamburgh  has  a  just  right  to  complain,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that,  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  the  Stade  toll,  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the  trade  that 
ought  to  flow  through  her  city  is  diverted  to  any  other  ciiannel. 

1 794.  Chairman.^  Will  you  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Harburg,  and  state 
how  far  the  people  of  Hamburgh  may  be  uneasy  at  seeing  the  rising  trade  of 
Harburg  as  affecting  their  trade  with  this  country? — It  is  natural  that  the  people 
of  Hamburgh  should  entertain  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  increase  of  Harburg ; 
but  if  that  complaint  is,  as  it  has  been  addressed  to  us  on  behalf  of  British 
interests,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  affected  by  it  prejudicially.  To  us  it  must  be 
an  advantage  that  any  port,  such  as  Harburg,  should  be  free  to  our  shipping ; 
that  600  or  700  vessels  from  this  country,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  liability  and  inconveniences  of  the  Stade  toll,  should  be  exempt 
from  it  altouether. 

1795.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Are  you  not  overlooking  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
and  the  difficulty  of  vessels  arriving  there  with  any  great  cargoes  ?—  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that,  and  that  owing  to  that  shallowness  of  water  the  arrivals  at  Har- 
burg must  be  confined  to  vessels  of  a  small  tonnage,  so  tliat  Uie  large  steamers 
which  constitute  the  class  that  usually  frequent  the  Elbe  under  the  British  flag 
are  shut  out  from  it,  not  by  the  Stade  toll,  but  by  their  own  bulk,  it  being  impos-* 
sible  for  them  to  ascend  the  river. 

1 796.  It  is  not  any  great  convenience  to  us  to  have  a  port  into  which  we 
cannot  send  our  vessels,  or  cannot  send  vessels  sufficiently  large  to  carry  cargo 
at  a  profit  ? — We  send  our  coal  vessels  there. 

1797.  The  screw-colliers? — I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  screws;  I  think  they 
are  chiefly  sailing  vessels  that  go  to  Harburg. 

1798.  I  think  that  we  heve  had  evidence  here  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
coal  is  sent  in  screw-colliers  to  Hamburgh.  That  they  cannot  go  to  Harburg, 
whatever  the  destination  of  the  coal  may  be,  but  have  to  be  discharged  at  Ham- 
burgh ?— You  have  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  between  600  and  700 
British  vessels  do  go  to  Harburg ;  the  larger  portion  of  them  being  freighted 
with  coal. 

-  1799.  Chairman.]  Have  you  seen  a  return,  published  at  Hamburgh,  which 
shows  the  state  of  the  increase  of  the  British  trade  to  Harburg? — I  should  like 
to  remark  with  regard  to  that  return  which  has  heeh  disseminated  by  the  Free 
Trade  Association  of  Hamburgh,  that  it  shows  that  the  British  trade  from  Eng- 
land to  Harburg  between  the  year  1850  and  the  year  1865  had  risen  from  six 
tons  to  106  tons,  and  that  the  Dutch  vessels  had  risen  from  32  in  1849  to  526  in 
1855  ;  but  this  return  is  fallacious. 

1800.  Is  it  correct? — No,  it  is  quite  incorrect. 

1800*.  Will  you  state  wherein  it  is  incorrect  ?— In  fact  the  arrivals  from 
England  are  erroneously  set  down  as  the  arrivals  from  Holland,  and  the  arrivals 
from  Holland  figure  as  arrivals  from  England. 

1801.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Will  you  state  what  is  your  authority  for  alleging  that 
incorrectness  ?— Official  returns  from  Hanover  itself.  The  pamphlet  likewise 
represents  the  entire  arrivals  as  vessels  in  cargo  ;  whereas  a  very  Urge  proportion, 
nearly  one-fourth,  are  vessels  in  ballast 

1802.  That  is,  vessels  which  go  to  Harburg  ?^— Which  went  to  Harburg  in 
these  years. 

1803.  I  thought  you  said  the  largest  proportion  were  laden  with  coals?— I 
speak  of  the  entire  shipping,  as  represented  by  this  pamphlet;  but  I  can  now  put  in 
a  correct  return  which  will  show  what  the  statement  ought  to  have  been,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  arrivals  at  Harburg  with  cargoes  have  risen 
from  36  in  1849  to  close  upon  1,000  in  1856,  and  that  682  entered  from  Great 
Britain  in  1856,  whereas  only  six  entered  in  184:6— {delivering  in  the  Return^ 
which  is  as  follows)  : — 


Arrival 
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Arbival  of  Sea-going  Vessels  at  Marburg. 


Sir  y,  E.  TennenU 


YEARS. 


From 
Great  Britain, 
with  Cargoes. 


1845 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1S5-2 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Froin  Holland 

ond 

Belgium,  with 

Cargoes. 


13 
6 

37 
not  known. 

32 
101 
189 
355 
386 
500 

682 


Vessels 
Arriviog. 


6 
15 
42 
68 
129 
106 
86 


Total 

Vessels  with 

Cargoes. 


In 
Ballast. 


44 

36 

8 

152 

129 

28 

335 

258 

77 

691 

468 

223 

844 

554 

290 

1,032 

767 

265 

1,118 

888 

235 

1,114 

1,002 

112 

2  July  185S. 


1 804.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  when  the  railway  was  finished  which 
ends  at  Harburg  ?-t-No,  I  cannot  teU. 

1805.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in  1854  or  1855  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

1 806.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
difference  of  railway  charge  from  Hamburgh  and  Harburg  to  the  various  places 
with  which  they  compete  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I  may  state  that  the  inference 
deducible  from  the  statements  which  I  have  seen  given  with  regard  to  Harburg, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  rise  of  the  port  is  entirely  ascribable  to  its  exemption  from 
Stade  toll ;  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  acombinatiou  of  circumstances  leading 
to  that  result,  each  of  far  more  importance  than  the  Stade  toll  itself.  The  rail- 
way to  Saxony  and  central  Germany  comes  close  to  the  quays,  so  that  the  goods 
can  be  raised  by  cranes  out  of  the  vessel  and  placed  directly  in  the  waggons,  in 
which  they  are  carried  at  once  by  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg  to  Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  both  of  time,  labour,  warehouse 
rent,  and  other  charges.  But  a  most  important  fact  is  given  in  a  report  made  by 
the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Harburg  in  1855  ;  he  says,  *'  that  the  railway  freight 
from  Harburg  to  all  places  in  Germany  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe  is  about 
2  d.  sterling  per  hundredweight  lower  that  the  freight  from  Hamburgh  10  the 
same  places  by  the  Berlin  and  Hamburgh  Railway ;  besides  this,  the  lower 
charges  of  the  Harburg  merchants  contribute  much  to  bring  trade  to  the  port ; 
trade  always  chooses  the  cheapest  routes  ;"  and  the  consul  adds,  that  he  believes 
that  the  traflBc  of  Harburg  will  goon  increasing. 

1807.  Does  the  consul  state  any  other  advantages  at  Harburg  which  are 
likely  to  divert  the  trade  there  besides  the  Stade  dues? — He  enumerates  several ; 
he  says :  "  Even  in  the  forwarding  of  goods  up  the  river  Elbe,  Harburg  has  a 
great  advantage  over  Hamburgh,  as  all  goods  going  up  the  river  from  Harburg 
to  Magdeburg,  Dresden,  and  Halle,  can  pass  the  Wittenberg  office  for  collecting  the 
ZoUverein  duty  ^  while  all  river  boats  coming  from  Hamburgh,  a  city  not  in 
the  ZoUverein,  must  undergo  an  examination,  and  they  are  often  detained  for  a 
week,  and  even  longer  if  there  are  a  great  many  boats  going  up  the  river.  You 
will  perceive  (he  says)  by  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  that  the  exemption 
from  the  Stade  toll,  if  it  even  at  first  attracted  the  mercantile  world  more  to  the 
little  port  of  Harburg,  is  far  from  the  sole  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  trade,  and 
that  other  advantages  beside  add  to  this  increase ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  goods  that  have    hitherto  come    to  Harburg  from  beyond  sea  are 
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Sir  J.E.  Teftnent.  gy^h  as  pay  the  lowest  rates  of  the  Stade  toll,  iron,  coal,  copper,  cotton,  &c/* 
After  enumerating  which,  he  says,  ^*  while  other  goods,  such  as  yams,  cloth, 
2  July  1858.  ^jjj  hardware,  which  pay  a  higher  rate  still,  go  to  Hamburgh.**  "  But  (he  adds) 
very  soon  manufactured  goods  will  also  come  to  Harburg,  as  there  is  a  line  of 
steamers  to  run  from  Hull  to  Harburg,  which  increase  of  the  trade  of  Harburg 
will  be  of  advantage  to  England." 

1808.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Who  is  the  vice-consul ;  is  he  is  an  Englishman  ? — No; 
he  is  a  German. 

1 809.  Chairman.]  Is  that  delay  which  is  there  mentioned,  of  a  week  at  the 
Wittenberg  office,  in  your  judgment,  more  or  less  inconvenient  than  the  stoppage 
to  which  vessels  are  subject  to  pay  the  Stade  toll  ? — Of  course  it  must  be  more 
inconvenient;  but  the  detention  by  the  Stade  toll,  however  small,  is  inevitable 
and  uniform,  whereas  this  would  appear  to  be  exceptional.  The  vice-consul  does 
not  profess  there  to  state  that  there  is  always  a  delay  of  a  week. 

1810.  But  the  goods  going  to  the  Upper  Elbe  have  to  stop,  and  are  often 
delayed  a  week  at  the  Wittenberg  office? — He  says,  "Often  detained  for  a 
week,  and  even  longer.'* 

1811.  Mr.  Villiers.]  The  vice-consul  is  a  Hanoverian  subject,  is  not  he? — I 
presume  so.  Hanover  has  also  recently  given  a  further  encouragement  to 
sending  goods  by  Harburg.  Formerly  a  vessel  only  escaped  the  Stade  dues  by 
clearing  for  Harburg  direct  and  alone,  but  by  an  order  of  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment, published  in  May  1856,  this  privilege,  granted  to  Harburg,  has  been 
extended  further.  By  this  order  it  is  enacted,  *^That  even  when  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  Harburg  is  not  landed  at  Harburg,  or  when  a 
part  of  such  cargo  has  been  already  landed  at  Harburg  or  Altona,  the  remainder 
of  such  cargo,  if  landed  at  Harburg,  shall  be  free  from  the  Stade  toll."  Oppo- 
site that  small  gain,  must  be  set  the  fact  that  English  shipowners  are  losers  from 
the  circumstance  that  Harburg  affi3rds  no  return  freight,  and  the  British  ves^l, 
having  discharged  at  Harburg,  is  forced  to  return  to  Hamburgh  to  reload,  thus 
incurring  double  expenses  and  double  port  dues  as  well  as  loss  of  time. 

1812.  Is  it  the  vice-consul  who  says  that  about  the  double  port  dues? — No, 
that  is  my  own  observation. 

1813.  Do  they  pay  port  dues  at  Hamburgh  ? — Yes,  ships  pay  port  dues  at 
Hamburgh.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere  exemption  of  Harburg 
from  the  toll,  would  not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  the 
port  one  way  or  the  other;  that  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  British  trade,  its 
influence,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  favourable,  since  it  creates  no  partial  facilities 
in  favour  of  any  one  country  from  which  we  are  excluded  from  participating. 
In  this  .respect,  the  freedom  of  Harburg  from  the  toll  contrasts  favourably,  as 
regards  British  trade,  with  the  exemption  of  Hamburgh  citizens,  their  ships,  and 
<:argoes;  the  exemption  at  the  one  place  being  alike  to  all,  whilst  the  other  fosters 
a  direct  and  unequal  competition  with  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
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Martis,  6^  die  Juliij  1858. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Mr.  Bowyer. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

Sir  Jamea  Graham. 


Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Ricardo. 
Mr.  "Villiers. 


The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  WARNER  HENLEY^  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  J^  Emerson  Tennentj  further  Examined. 

1814.  Chairman.]  CAN  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  Sir  J.  E.  Tennatt. 

•coal  trade  between  Hamburg  and   this  country  between  the  years  1855,  1^56,       

and  1857,  as  to  its  increase  or  decrease  ?-^— Having  observed  that  one  of  the  pre-  6  July  1858. 
vious  witnesses,  Mr.  Saunders,  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  in  No.  968  of  the 

Evidence,  that  the  coal  trade  of  Hamburg  decreased  in  1856  and  1857,  I  have 
looked  to  the  facts,  and  I  do  not  find  that  that  is  consistent  with  our  returns. 
The  arrival  of  coal  vessels  from  Great  Britain  to  Hamburg  in  1855,  were  1,113, 
carrying  267,174  tons;  and  in  1856,  1,162,  carrying  271,786  tons;  in  1857 
there  were  1,202,  that  carried  303,147  tons.  To  the  Hanse  Towns  in  general 
we  exported  416,546  tons;  in  1855,463,614  tons;  in  1856  and  in  1857  we 
.exported  498,289  tons.  Those  are  the  exports  to  Hamburg  and  to  the  Hanse 
Towns.  But  durincr  the  same  period  we  exported  to  Harburg,  in  1855, 
.42,835  tons  ;  in  1856,  53,143  tons;  and  in  1857,  68,540  tons.  So  that,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  pressure  of  the  Stade  toll  upon  coal,  the  rate  of  exports  from 
this  country  does  not  seem  to  have  declined  in  consequence. 

1815.  Do  you  know  whether  the  trade  of  Bremen  has  increased  or  not  ? — ^The 
trade  of  Bremen  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years. 

1816.  Do  you  know  what  the  cause  of  that  has  been  ? — One  obvious  cause  is 
Uhe  opening  of  railroads  towards  central  Germany  from  Bremen ;  and  coupled 

with  that  has  been  the  total  abolition  of  the  Elsfleth  toll  on  the  Lower  Weser ;  and 
'likewise  the  suspension  of  all  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Weser,  so  far  as  the  river  is 
navigable. 

1817.  Was  that  toll  upon  the  Lower  Weser  analogous  to  the  Stade  toll? — In 
almost  every  particular.  Tliat  is  anotlier  portion  of  my  evidence,  which  will  come 
in  more  appropriately  presently. 

1818.  At  whose  cost  was  the  toll  upon  the  Weser  bought  off? — At  the  cost  of 
-the  German  States,  and  principally  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  especially  Lubeck. 

1819.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  amount  of  that  toll  was  per  annum? — 
No,  the  compensation  was  territorial ;  an  extension  of  territory  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

1 820.  Mr.  Villiers.]  How  could  that  have  been  given  by  the  different  states  ? 
— They  ceded  a  portion  of  their  own  territory. 

1821.  What  were  the  states?— Lubeck  was  the  principal  one;  but  the  details 
of  all  that  will  be  found  in  the  proces  verbal  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

1822.  Do  you  know  what  the  principle  of  the  compensation  was?— I  only 
know  that  it  was  territorial ;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation,  I  can* 
not  tell. 

1823.  Chairman.']  How  has  Hamburg  been  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Sound  dues? — The  impression  at  Hamburg  appears  to  be,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Sound  dues  has  contributed  to  send  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  to  Stettin, 
which  otherwise  would  iiave  gone  to  Hamburg;  but  on  looking  at  the  trade 
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Sir  y.  E.  Tennent.   returns  of  Stettin,  I  find  that  the  increase  of  imports  to  Stettin,  and  of  the  ship. 

ping  resorting  to  it,  began  considerably  before  the  Sound  dues  were  aboh'shed. 

6  July  1858.       The  Sound  dues  were  not  abolished  till  1856,  but  a  singular  increase  had  taken 
place  in  the  trade  of  Stettin  prior  to  that.     I  find  that  ui  1852,  the  total  value  of 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Stettin  was  783,025/.;  but  in  1856,  before  the 
Sound  dues  were  abolished,  it  had  risen  to  upwards  of  1,2.30,000  /. ;  1,298,438  /. 

1824.  Mr.  VilUers.']  Have  you  any  further  particulars  as  to  what  other  coun- 
tries exported  to  Stettin? — No;  those  are  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  alone. 

1825.  Mr.  Eicardo.]  What  has  it  i>een  since  that  time? — I  have  not  got  the 
returns  for  1857. 

1826.  Do  you  know  whether  tlie  proportion  of  increase  has  been  as  great  since 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  as  it  was  at  the  period  you  have  meotioned  ? — 
Not  having  yet  received  the  returns  from  Stettin,  I  can  onJy  speak  speculatively 
with  respect  to  that,  hut  I  presume  they  would  be  greater. 

1827.  Chairman.]  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Stade  dues  were  taken  away, 
the  increase  of  trade  would  go  back  to  Hamburg? — I  do  not  believe  it  would ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  the  difference  of  the  Stade  toll  that  suffices  to 
give  a  preference  to  Stettin.  A  former  witness  has  put  before  the  Committee  a 
circular  of  a  house  at  Hamburg,  calling  attention  to  the  daugerous  competition 
in  freights  which  now  exists  between  Hatnburg  and  Stettin ;  and  he  shows  that 
on  a  bale  of  cotton  goods,  of  10  cwt.,  the  difference,  if  sent  by  StettiD  to  Berlin, 
would  be  3  s.  7  d.  less  than  what  it  would  be  if  sent  by  Hamburg  to  Berh'n  ;. 
but  in  that  3s.  jd.  I  find  that  only  i*.  is  Stade  toll,  so  tlmt  if  the  Stade  toll 
were  abolished,  Stettin  would  still  have  a  preference  to  the  extent  of  2^.  76?.  on 
1  o  cwt. 

1828.  Mr.  Ricardo.^  Is  not  a  part  of  that  extra  expenditure  occasioned  by  the 
Stade  dues,  without  being  actually  the  toll  ilstlf ;  does  not  he  reckon  the  cost  of 
the  delay  in  his  calculation  ? — I  only  take  the  account  as  he  giv.es  it,  in  which 
be  puts  down  a  certain  figure  for  the  whole  amount,  so  far  as  the  Stade  toll  is 
involved  in  his  calculation ;  but  I  do  not  presume  that  the  delay  enters  into  it. 
The  delay  would  be  a  consideration  additional. 

1829.  The  delay  is  in  addition  to  the  freight? — Delay,  where  it  exists;  but 
I  believe  the  delay  is  minimised. 

1 830.  I  believe  it  was  made  out  by  that  witness  that  there  was  a  considerable 
delay,  which  he  put  into  figures.  He  reckoned  the  money  value  of  the  delay, 
and  the  inconvenience,  adding  that  to  the  Stade  toll,  and  he  made  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  transit  to  those  two  places  ?  —That  I  did  not  see. 

1831.  Chairman.']  What  effect  have  the  tolls,  in  the  Upper  Elbe,  upon  the 
trade  of  Hamburg  now  ? — Infinitely  greater  than  the  Stade  toll  can  have  ufK)n 
the  Lower  Elbe.  I  believe  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  amount  to  close  upon 
cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  freight.  The  Stade  toll  will  be  something  between  la 
and  15  per  cent,  upon  the  freight,  and  iof  that  reason  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  relief  of  Hamburg  would  scarcely  be  appreciable  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Stade  toll,  if  simultaneously  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  were  not  abolished, 
and  Hkewise  the  transit  dues  upon  the  railways. 

1 832.  Have  the  railways  recently  made  in  Germany,  in  your  opinion,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  diversion  of  the  trade  from  Hamburg  ? — They  must  have  had 
considerably.  The  raiJway  that  has  been  made  fromTouning  to  Flensburg  across 
Schleswig,  which  by  thai  route  connects  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Badtic, 
must  more  or  less  interfere  with  the  trade  that  formerly  went  by  Hamburg.  In 
addition  to  that,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe  there  has  recently  been 
constructed  a  railway  from  Gluckstadt  to  Hamburg,  which  necessarily  competes 
for  the  trade  of  the  river,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Elbe  there  is  a  system  of  rail- 
ways which  communicate  with  Saxony  and  Central  Germany,  and  all  those  afford 
means  or  conveyance  which  must  seiiously  have  interfered  with  the  former  carry- 
ing trade  of  Hamburg. 

1833.  Mr.  JRicardo.']  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  a  railway  from  Altona  to 
Keil  which  would  for  the  same  reason  have  increased  the  trade  to  Hamburg,  or 
rather  the  transit  trade  passing  to  the  north  of  Europe  through  Hamburg  ? — Not 
if  that  trade  took  its  terminus  at  Altona  instead  of  going  to  Hamburg. 

1834.  Would  it  go  to  Hamburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Altona? — No  ;  I  should 
think  it  would  go  direct  to  Altona. 

1835.  Chairman.]  Where,  in  your  opinion,  did  the  present  movement  against 
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these  Stade  toHs  commence  ? — I  shcruld  think  it  must  have  originated  at  Ham-  Sir  /.  E.  Tennent. 

boT^.  

1836.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  give  for  that  opinion  ? — Hamburg  must  neces-  ^  j  ,  g  g 
sarily  have  been  rendered  uneasy  by  the  growing  trade  of  Harburg,  which  is  7  5* 
within  seven   miles   of  her.     Hamburg  cannot  see  without  jealousy  a  new  port 

receiving  annually  1,000  laden  ships,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion,  at 
least,  might  have  gone  to  her.  And  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  rising  trade  of 
Harburg  that  has  contributed  to  the  present  agitation  at  Hamburg  to  get  rid  of 
the  Stade  toll. 

1837.  In  your  opinion  which  is  most  affected,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
trade  of  Hamburg  by  the  Stade  rolls? — The  trade  of  Hamburg. 

1838.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  real  ground  on  which  Great  Britain  has 
most  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  Stade  toll  ? — I  think  from  our  inability  to  show 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Stade  toll  in  any  diminution  of  our  trade,  what  we  have 
most  to  conjplain  of  is  the  disquieting  of  that  trade  by  the  inequalities  and  ex- 
emptions of  the  Stade  tolls.  The  people  of  Hamburg  are  uneasy  at  seeing  the 
exemptions  of  Harburg ;  the  exemption  of  Hamburg  itself  creates  uneasiness  at 
Hull,  and  at  London  a  combination  of  those  causes  serves  to  excite  unreal 
alarms  or  exaggerated  apprehensions,  and  possibly  to  divert  the  trade  from  the 
direct  channel  of  Hamburg  into  others,  which  may  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country, 

1839.  Mr.  Viltiers.]  Is  not  that  quite  enough  to  affect  the  trade  between  Hull 
and  Hamburg;  does  pot  that  disquiet  to  which  you  refer  result  in  lowering  the 
freights;  they  iiave  to  compete,  have  they  not,  with  Hamburg  vessels? — Only 
in  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  is  on  account  of  Hamburg  citizens. 

1840.  But  that  is  what  you  say  occasions  disquietude  among  our  shipowners? 
— Clearly. 

1841.  Are  they  not,  in  order  to  maintain  that  competition,  obliged  to  lower 
their  freights? — In  carrying  those  articles  in  which  a  Hamburg  ship  has  an  ex- 
emption, of  course  an  English  ship,  in  order  to  compete  whh  them,  must  neces^ 
sarily  lower  her  freight. 

1842.  Have  you  heard  what  we  have  been  told  before  this  Committee,  that 
there  is  a  Hamburg  company  now  advertising  to  carry  merchandise  without  pay- 
ing Stade  tolls?— Yes;  but  I  think  that  that  statement  *  has  scarcely  been  put 
with  sufficient  simplicity  before  the  Committee,  because  as  it  reads  in  the  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  a  Hamburg  vessel  can  advertise  to  carry  her  entire  cargo 
exempt  from  Stade  toll,  whereas  in  reality  that  can  only  apply  to  goods  shipped 
on  account  of  Hamburg  citizens ;  but  goods  meant  for  transit  through  Hamburg, 
though  carried  in  a  Hamburg  ship,  are  equally  subject  to  the  Stade  tolls  as  goods 
carried  in  an  English  ship. 

1843.  But  it  advertises  exemption  from  Stade  toll?— Yes;  but  the  exemption 
from  Stade  toll  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  cargo  in  ordinary  cases. 

1844.  The  exemption  is  upon  certain  conditions,  and  there  could  be  no  exemp- 
tion if  those  conditions  were  not  complied  with  ? — ^Just  so. 

1845.  BiJt  what  they  advertise  to  their  customers  is  exemption  from  those 
tolls  altogether?— Yes,  and  that  is  delusive. 

1846.  The  Hull  steamers  or  other  vessels  must  do  something  to  maintain  their 
ground,  they  must  either  lower  their  freight  or  lose  tlie  trade ;  the  Stade  toll  must 
not  enter  into  the  charge  ? — ^Thcy  must  lower  their  freight. 

1847.  Sir  James  Graham.^  What  they  advertise  is  more  than  they  can  fulfil  ? 
— So  it  appears  to  me. 

1  848.  Is  that  notorious  ?— I  am  apprehensive  that  it  is  not ;  on  reading  the 
evidence  it  would  appear  as  if  the  advertisement  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
cargo. 

1849:  But  practically  that  is  not  so  ?— Practically  that  is  not  so;  it  can 
only  apply  to  a  portion  of  that  cargo,  which  is  tiae  property  of  Hamburg 
citizens. 

1850.  And  when  they  arrive  at  Stade  an  investigation  takes  place  viith  respect 
to  the  cargo  of  what  is  consigned  to  Hamburg  citizens,  and  what  is  consigned 
for  transportation  through  Hamburg  ? — It  must  be  so  ;  the  latter  paying  and  the 
other  being  exempt. 

1851.  The  flag  does  not  give  the  exemption,  it  must  be  a  Hamburg  bottom, 
must  it  not  ? — It  must  not  only  bea  Hamburg  bottom,  but  the  property  of  Hamburg 
citizens. 

0.81.  P4  1852.  Mvy^  t 
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Sir  J.  E.  Tennent.        1852.  Mr.  Ricardo.']  Is  it  the  case  that  a  vessel  owned  entirely  by  Hamburg 

citizens  is  exempt^  ia  respect  of  her  cargo,  from  Stade  tolls  ? — No ;  she  would  be 

6  July  1858.  exempt  only  in  relation  to  so  much  of  her  cargo  as  is  the  property  of  a  Ham- 
burg citizen,  but  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  which  is  only  in  transit  to  other  part^ 
of  Germany  has  no  privilege. 

1^53*  But  the  cargo  is  very  easily  consigned  to  a  Hamburg  citizen,  I  suppose? 
— Yes,  but  it  must  be  his  bond  fide  property,  and  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect  must 
be  made  at  the  Stade  toll  office  at  Hamburg  in  order  to  claim  the  exemption. 

1854.  Then  goods  carried  by  a  Hamburg  vessel,  owned  by  Hamburg  citizens, 
and  consigned  to  a  Hamburg  citizen,  are  not  exempt  from  the  toll  necessarily  ? — 
Not  if  they  are  in  transit  only. 

^  855.  They  are  exempt  if  they  are  the  property  of  the  Hamburg  citizen  to  whom 
they  are  consigned  ? — They  are. 

1856.  But  they  are  not  exempt  if  they  are  not  his  bond  fide  ipxoj^rtf  t — 
Quite  so. 

1 857.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  trade  with  Hamburg  has  fallen 
off  in  consequence  of  the  Stade  toll  ? — So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Hamburg  seems  to  have  trebled  in  amount  within 
the  last  ten  years ;  the  tonnage,  both  native  and  foreign,  entering  and  clearing 
from  Hamburg,  has  doubled  within  the  same  period.  In  1846  the  tonnage  that 
entered  Hamburg  was  186,021  tons  ;  in  1856  it  was  390,908;  then  the  tonnage 
that  cleared  from  Hamburg  in  1 846  was  1 86,545  tons,  and  in  1 856  it  was  387,308. 
I  shall  put  in  a  table  exhibiting  those  results,  and  likewise  t^e  value  of  the  imports. 
In   1846  the   value   of  the   imports   was   21,124,939/.;    in    1856  they   were 

Vide  Appendix.    49, 1 1 5,406  /.     {The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Tables.) 

1858.  ^\t  James  Graham.]  Consisting  of  what? — Of  goods  of  all  kinds  im- 
ported into  Hamburg. 

1 8/) 9.  Being  of  that  value  in  pounds  sterling  ? — ^Yes. 

1 860.  Chairman.']  Of  that  large  amount  of  increase  the  greater  proportion  i 
suppo&e  must  have  been  in  transit,  and  not  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens  ? — 
Clearly ;  then  the  exports,  I  find,  from  Hamburg,  which  may  possibly  represent 
the  transit,  would  be,  in  1846,  20,729,405/.,  and  in  1856,46,007,529/.;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Hamburg  trade  is  transit. 

1861.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Stade  toll  could  not  have  had  a  very 
heavy  effect  of  stopping  the  trade  of  Hamburg  in  those  10  years? — No;  the 
effect,  though  admitted,  is  not  demonstrable  by  figures  statistically. 

1862.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  exactly  by  the  words 
**  goods  in  transit.''  Let  me  put  a  case ;  suppose  a  Hamburg  merchant  orders 
a  thousand  tons  of  coals  from  a  north  country  coalowner,  with  a  view,  when  they 
come  to  Hamburg,  of  afterwards  sending  them  on  to  Berlin  or  to  Magdeburg, 
do  you  consider  that  a  case  of  goods  in  transit  ? — ^I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  goods  are  purchased  by  a  Hamburg  merchant  with  a  view  to  a 
future  speculation,  they  are  his  own  property,  and  as  such  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion ;  but,  if  they  are  purchased  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  a  further  destina- 
tion to  which  there  is  an  arrangement  previously  made  to  send  them,  then, 
although  they  are  nominally  his.  property,  they  would  be  considered  as  in  transit, 
and  could  not  claim  the  exemption. 

1863.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  Hamburg,  whether 
they  are  generally  imported  with  the  view  of  completing  a  contract  already 
entered  into,  or  with  the  hope  of  making  a  future  contract  for  their  disposal  ? — 
I  believe  that  in  a  large  proportion  they  are  in  completion  of  contracts  already 
entered  into. 

1864.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  such  cases  as  sugar  from  the  Brazils,  or  coffee 
from  the  Brazils? — If  destined  for  the  ZoUverein  or  the  adjacent  country  of 
Germany,  it  must  be  so  ;  but,  looking  to  the  mere  extent  of  Hamburg  itself,  with 
a  population  of  only  150,000,  and  seeing  that  these  imports  every  year  are  close 
upon  50,000,000  /.  sterling,  it  must  be  obvious  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
must  be  intended  for  transit,  and  not  for  home  consumption. 

1865.  But  what  I  want  to  know  exactly  is  what  you  mean  by  the  words  "  in 
transit  ;'*  do  you  mean  a  specific  bargain  with  some  specific  person  to  deliver  so 
manv  goods  to  him,  or  do  you  mean  simply  an  intention  to  transmit  to  a  certain 
market,  certain  goods?— I  apprehend  tliat  the  word  "  transit," in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, as  regards  the  Stade  toll,  must  be  taken  with  a  very  local  signification, 
widen  is  understood  between  merchants  and  the  Stade  toll  officers  at  Hamburg. 
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I  do  not  conceive  that  our  words  in  tratidtu  would  precisely  bear  the  same  con-  Sir  J.  K  Tenmeni. 

stniction  as  applies  to  it  there.  — __ 

1866.  Our  words  in  transitu  only  apply  to  goods  in  passage  in  this  country  ;  6  July  1858. 
but  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  whose  ordinary  course  of 

trade  is  to  import,  say  sugar,  with  the  intention  of,  after  having  brought  it,  send- 
ing it  to  different  markets  in  Germany,  would  that  be  goods  *'  in  transit*'  in  the 
way  in  which  you  use  the  words  ? — ^According  to  the  explanation  which  I  have 
received,  and  which  I  have  already  given  to  the  Committee,  I  believe  such  goods 
as  you  have  described  would  be  free  of  Stade  toll. 

1867.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  the  general  nature  of  the 
goods  so  imported  into  Hamburg,  and  which  go  in  transit? — Pardon  me;  I  have 
stated  tiiat  the  general  destiny  of  goods  entered  to  Hamburg  is  in  transit,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  state  to  you  of  how  large  a  proportion  the  importer  already 
discerns  the  destination,  or  bow  large  a  proportion  he  buys  on  speculation,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  them. 

1 868.  Mr.  Bowjfer.']  Who  makes  the  declaration  as  to  the  goods  when  they 
are  imported  ? — ^The  importer. 

1869.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  In  the  case  of  those  goods  which  are  free  from  the  Stade 
toll  being  in  transit  in  that  modified  way,  does  not  the  Stade  toll  in  that  case 
operate  as  a  differential  due  against  our  shipping?— Obviously. 

1 870.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  proportion  of 
the  trade  is  of  that  stricily  transit  description,  and  what  proportion  is  in  that  modi- 
fied form?— No. 

1871.  From  your  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  mer- 
chants do  their  business,  are  you  aware  wiiether  it  is  or  not  done  in  the  way  in 
which  I  put  it  to  you,  namely,  that  they  import  with  a  view  of  getting  some 
market  somewhere  else,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  completing  some  contract 
already  entered  into  ? — I  think  the  analogy  of  such  transactions  in  this  country 
would  scarcely  apply  with  accuracy  to  similar  transactions  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  main  occupation  of  the  whole  people  is  forwarding  goods  intended  tor  con- 
sumption elsewhere. 

1872.  Take  the  case  of  the  consumer  of  produce  at  Berlin,  do  you  think  that 
the  merchant  at  Hamburg,  with  whom  he  deals^  never  imports  the  goods  into 
Hamburg  until  he  has  received  an  order  from  the  Berlin  merchant  ? — 1  am  unable 

give  any  satisfactory  information  upon  that  point  to  the  Committee,  from  the 
fact  which  I  stated  during  my  examination  on  the  previous  day,  that  I  have 
failed  to  get  any  information  from  Hamburg  as  to  the  precise  proportion  of 
imports  which  were  free  of  dues,  and  the  proportion  which  paid  theui.  In  t^e 
absence  of  information  of  that  kind  obtained  from  Hamburg,  any  opinion  must 
be  speculative. 

1873.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  goods  imported  from  a  distance,  such  as  sugar 
from  Brazil,  must  be  imported  on  the  speculation  of  the  Hamburg  merchant,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  any  previous  order  from  the  consumer  at  Berlin  r — I  should 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  previous  expe- 
rience of  the  merchant,  as  to  the  quarter  to  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  send  them 
on  landing. 

1874.  And  not  for  the'  purpose  of  completing  a  contract  already  entered  into  ? 
— Perhaps  not  to  complete  a  precise  contract  entered  into,  but  in  the  ordinary 
recurrence  of  trade,  the  extent  of  which  previous  experience  has  taught  him  to 
calculate  upon. 

1 875.  And  that  species  of  trade  would  be  free  from  the  Stade  toll  ?— That 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  importer,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  already 
explained,  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  Stade  Toll  Office,  at  Hamburg,  that  the 
goods  were  not  in  transit. 

1876.  But,  as  I  understand,  he  would  be  able,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
make  that  declaration  ?— So  1  understand. 

1877.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  There  is  every  facility,  is  there  not,  in  most  of  those 
transactions,  for  making  such  a  declaration  ? — I  am  unable  from  personal  expe- 
rience, or  from  documentary  information,  to  speak  of  the  practice  at  Hamburg, 
but  I  should  think,  if  fraud  were  contemplated,  facilities  would  exist  for  the 
attempts. 

1878.  Mr.  JBotryer.]  It  would  depend  very  much  upon  a  man's  conscience 
whether  he  could  make  a  declaration  or  not,  I  suppose  ?— To  a  certain  extent,  I 
suppose  it  must. 

0.81.  a  1879.  Mr. 
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Sir  /.  E.  J^nnetd.       1^79-  Mr.  VtUiersJ]  Tbane  is  no  rehreoce  to  the  ulUoiate  destinadoa  of  the 
■  goods  imported  when  he  makes  the  declaration  ;  he  is  not  bound  to  say  whether 

6  Jttlj  iBst.      they  are  for  kis  ow4i  «oasiisipliion  or  for  ci>a3iiiBption  ib  Hamburg,  or  for  further 
eacport ;  is  fiot  that  sor — ^That  I  warn  onable  to  answer. 

i88o.  Chairman^]  7ou  have  been  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  probable 
quantity  of  goods  which  may  have  been  in  transit  or  otherwise,  and  you  have 
stated  certain  figures  shewing  that  in  a  given  period  of  years  the  money  value  of 
the  imports  to  Hamburg  has  nearly  doubled  ?— More  than  doubled. 

1 88a  •  €aa  ytm  igive  the  %ures  of  the  amoant  of  Stade  toll  daring  tlmt  period  ? 
— ^I  put  in  a  return  in  my  -evidence  oa  the  former  day  which  exhibited  that. 

1882.  Can  you  teW  us  what  the  Stade  toU  was  in  1846,  and  what  it  was  in 
1856  or  1857?— In  1846  the  neft  Stade  toll  received  by  Hanover  was  17,888/., 
and  in  1855  it  was  31,029/. 

1883.  Do  yea  fcoow  what  it  was  in  1856  ? — No,  we  have  not  got  the  return 
for  1856. 

1 884.  Mr.  VilKers.']  In  looking  to  your  own  return,  1  see  that  you  take  the 
lowest  year,  do  not  you,  to  compare  vnAi  the  increase  at  a  subsequent  period. 
I  see  that  it  is  the  lowest  year  that  there  is ;  all  the  rest  are  higher :  it  has  been 
as  high  as  47,000?.? — I  believe  it  has. 

1885.  ChairmanJ\  Therefore  those  figures  afford  a  pretty  correct  means  of 
measuring  bow  much  of  that  trade  belongs  to  Hamburg  citizens,  and  how  much 
is  otherwise  ? — They  do. 

1886.  That  would  be  a  safer  mode  of  judging  than  any  apeculation  as  to  what 
probably  might  be  the  course  of  such  trade?— -It  would. 

1887.  That  figure  must  be^  as  compared  with  the  actual  imports  to  Hamburg, 
a  pretty  accurate  test  of  how  much  belonged  to  Hamburg  citizens  actually,  and 
how  much  went  to  other  destinations? — Yes;  it  would  be  so. 

1888.  Ton  have  been  asked  questions  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Bremen; 
have  you  any  Tables  which  you  can  put  in  showing  that  clearly  ?— Yes.  I  will 
put  them  in. 


[Tite  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  are  asjbllaws :  ] 

Tonnage  of  British  Vbssbls  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  o{  Bremen,  in  each  Tear, 

firom  1851  to  1856. 


TBAS8. 

ENTEBED 

(with  Cargoes  only). 

CLBABBD 

(with  Caigoes  only). 

La$ts  of  2  Tom. 

La$Uof2  Ton*. 

1851 

•- 

- 

- 

14,158 

10,112 

1852 

- 

- 

- 

13,906 

17,352 

1653 

- 

- 

- 

16,320 

10,019 

1854 

- 

- 

•- 

17,821 

12,843 

1855 

- 

- 

- 

24,282 

14,681 

1856 

" 

"                • 

~ 

31,318 

16,404 
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Total  Tonnage^  under  all  Flagp  (with  CargoeB  and  in  Ballaat)^  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Sir  /.  M.  Tennad. 

Port  of  Bremen  from  and  to  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year,  from  1861  to  1856.  ; 

6  July  1858. 


YSAKS. 

ENTSBBD. 

LatltofiTmu. 

Lastfofi  Tons. 

1851 

-. 

- 

- 

34,400 

29,239 

1842 

- 

- 

- 

44,514 

33,137 

1853 

- 

- 

- 

54,935 

34,841 

1854 

- 

- 

- 

55,269 

39,784 

1655 

- 

- 

- 

48,369 

57,424 

1856 

• 

*• 

~ 

65,090 

67,608 

Yalvm  of  IbMbts  ud  Ezpown  n*»  tk«  Port  of  Brrnnen  firom  and  to  Oreat  Britaik,  b 

mdU  Ymt,  ftom  1851  to  1856. 


TBAft*. 

tif  FOBTS. 

BXPOBT8. 

RixDoHan. 

£. 

Rit  Dollars. 

£. 

1851 

2,080,842 

346,807 

336,633 

56,105 

186« 

2,524»946 

4S%824 

757,540 

126,256 

1853 

2,800,970 

466,828 

903,198 

150,533 

1854 

3,206,380 

534,388 

1,444,507 

240,751 

1855 

3,462,303 

677,050 

1,127,174 

187,862 

1856        -        -        - 

4,445,586 

740,931 

892,194 

148,699 

1889%  Mr.  Fitzgerald.}  I  understand  you,  that  in  the  year  1846,  tlie  imports 
into  Hamburg  were  about  21,000,000/.,  and  that  they  paid  about  21,000/.; 
and  in  the  year  1856,  the  imports  were  49,000,000/.,  and  that  they  only  paid 
3i,ooo{. ;  can  you  give  me  the  amount  <^  imports  in  the  years  1854  and  ^^55 
into  Hamburg? — The  imports,  in  1854,  into  Hambui^;  were  39,800,000/. 

1890.  So  that  the  account  stands,  that  in  the  year  1846^  tbe  imports  were 
21,000,000/.,  and  tbey  paid  21,000/.;  and  that  in  the  years  1854  and  1855, 
the  imports  were  39,oao,ooo/.,  and  they  paid  31,000/.;  does  not  that  show  that 
the  privileged  trade,  that  la,  the  trade  that  was  exempt,  as  being  carried  on  in 
Hamburg  bottonas,  the  merchandise  being  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens, 
was  the  one  that  had  more  largely  increased  in  that  period,  is  not  that  $0} 
— That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Provided  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported 
in  each  year  was  the  same,  your  conclusion  would  be  right ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  goods  imported  fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  In  one  year  Uiere  may  be  a 
larger  import  of  these  articles  which  pay  a  larger  amount  of  Stade  toll,  than  in 
another. 

1891^  Mr.  Fenwick.']  Have  you  any  return  of  the  value  of  the  imports  during 
those  respective  years  ? — I  have  been  giving  their  values. 

1892.  Mr.  RicardoJ]  Have  you  any  return  of  the  amount  paid  for  Stade  toll 
by  Great  Biitain  in  each  year?— I  put  that  in  on  the  former  occasion. 

1893.  Can  you  tell  me  wivat  the  amount  paid  by  Great  Britain  was  in  1846  ? 
-*— £.12,,620 ;  what  1  am  now  giving  you  is  the  amount  of  Stade  toll  paid  on 
cargoes  from  Great  Britain,  under  every  flag. 

1 894.  What  was  it  in  1 856  ? — I  cannot  give  it  you  (or  1 856. 

1895.  What  was  it  in  1 855  ? — In  1855  it  was  £.  22,383. 
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Sir/.  E.  Tenneni.        1896.  Therefore  that  proves  your  view  to  be  quite  correct,  that  the  figures  to 
— "-~~"        iivhich  allusion  has  been  made  do  not  show  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
6Jii]7i858.       exempted  goods,  inasmuch  as  upon   6,000,000 /.  there  was  12,000/.  paid  from 
Great  Britain,  and  upon  12,000,000  /.  there  was  22^000  /.  paid  ? — ^Yes. 

1 897.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  conveyance  from  Stettin  to  Berlin,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  ? 
—  I  adverted  to  that  in  my  answer  on  a  previous  occasion  to*day.  I  stated  that 
there  was  3  s.  j  d.  difference  on  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  about  10  cwt.,  and  if 
sent  vid  Hamburg,  1  s.  of  that  goes  to  the  Stade  toll. 

1898.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  I  thought  that  referred  to  the  freight  from  London? 
— ^The  freight  from  London  to  Hamburg,  and  from  London  to  Stettin  are,  I 
believe,  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

1 899.  You  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  3  s.  7  d.;  how  do  you  say  that  1  s.  of 
that  goes  to  the  Stade  toll«  when  you  are  referring  now  to  the  cost  of  transit  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin  in  the  one  case,  and  Stettin  and  Berlin  in  the  other? — Be- 
cause the  goods  before  they  were  shipped  on  the  Upper  Elbe  at  Hamburg  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Berlin  must  have  paid  Stade  toll  on  the  Lowier  Elbe,  whereas  at  Stettin, 
when  they  are  either  shipped  on  the  Oder  or  forwarded  by  the  railway,  they  pay 
no  Stade  toll. 

1900.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  The  comparison  was  not  upon  goods  taking  their  departure 
front  Hamburg  or  from  Stettin,  but  starting  from  Great  Britain  to  go  through  Ham- 
burg, or  Stettin  to  Berlin ;  in  that  so  } — The  comparison  is  this  :  that  the  freight 
from  London  to  Stettin,  and  the  freight  from  London  to  Hamburg  are  nearly  the 
same,  say  3d.  per  foot,  and  a  primage  of  25  per  cent.,  but  before  the  goods  can  be 
forwarded  from  those  respective  destinations  to  Berlin,  the  Stade  toll  must  be  paid 
at  Hamburg  to  the  extent  of  i  s.  on  the  articles  I  have  mentioned,  whereas  Stade 
toll  does  not  exist  at  Stettin. 

1901.  Mr.  FitzgeiaUL]  Still  the  1  $.  you  speak  of  is  a  charge  as  between  Lon- 
don and  Hamburg,  nnd  not  as  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin? — The  gross 
charge  is  between  London  and  Berlin  in  both  cases. 

1902.  Chairman.]  The  charge  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  upon  the  railway, 
upon  the  article  you  have  stated  of  cotton  twist,  is  3s.  jd.  higher,  is  it  not? — It 
is  3#.  jd.  higher. 

1903.  And  then,  if  you  deduct  the  i^.  which  is  charged  for  Stade  toll,  that 
leaves  the  charge  higher  2*.  jd.  ? — Yes. 

1904.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  That  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  freight  from  Lon- 
don to  Stettin  is  the  same  as  the  freight  from  London  to  Hamburg,  minus  the 
Stade  toll? — Irrespective  of  the  Stade  toll ;  it  is  so  stated  in  tlie  circular  which 
has  been  put  in  to  the  Committee. 

1905.  Suppose  that  the  statement  which  has  already  been  made  is  correct; 
that  the  freight  to  Stettin  is  3^.  higher  than  it  is  to  Hamburg,  would  not  the  11. 
on  the  Stade  dues,  in  that  case,  make  a  much  more  important  difference  than  it 
does,  according  to  your  idea  of  the  freight  ? — If  the  freight  were  3*.  higher  to 
Stettin,  and  the  carriage  from  Stettin  to  Berlin  3*.  yd.  lower,  that  would  still 
leave  a  difference  ofjd.;  and  then  if  the  1*.  for  Stade  toll  on  the  other  side  was 
taken  out,  it  would  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  Hamburg  by  5//. 

1906.  Chairman."]  It  all  depends  upon  the  freight? — ^Yes;  it  depends  upon 
the  equality  of  freight  by  sea,  and  the  inequality  of  the  inland  carriage. 

1907.  Togo  to  another  branch  of  the  subject:  have  you  seen  Mr.  Ward's 
evidence,  in  which  he  states  that  he  thinks  Hanover  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  Stade  toll?— I  have  seen  the  portion  of  Mr.  Ward's  evidence  to  which 
you  refer. 

1908.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  which  he  gave  there? — Mr. 
Ward  has  stated  that  he  always  felt  that  Hanover  had  some  tide ;  that  she  was 
entitled  to  collect  some  toll,  and  to  receive  some  compensation ;  but  1  confess 
that  the  examination  which  I  have  given  to  that  portion  of  the  subject  leaves  the 
question  with  me  extremely  doubtful  as  to  whether  Hanover  is  entitled  to  any 
compensation. 

1 909.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject,  assuming  that  she  is 
entitled  to  anything,  who  ought  to  pay  it  ? — I  have,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
involved  in  still  greater  obscurity ;  I  can  see  very  distinctly  that  Hamburg  and 
the  surrounding  German  States  are  directly  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Stade  toll.,  inasmuch  as  it  raises  the  cost  of  articles  consumed  by  them.  But  the 
interest  which  England  has  in  the  abolition  is  indirect,  and  therefore,  to  a  great 
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extent,  this  complicates  the  question  of  the  proportions  in  which  this  country  and  Sir  J.  E.  TennenK 

other  countries  ought  to  pay  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  being  effected  by  means 

of  an  indemnity.  6  Joly  1858. 

1910.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  the  Elsfleth  toll  on  the  Weser  bears  at 
till  upon  that  question  as  a  precedent  ? — The  Weser  toll  seems  to  me  in  every 
particular  to  afford  a  singular  parallel  to  the  toll  upon  the  Elbe ;  and  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  Weser  toll  had  been  constructed  by  the  Counts  of  Oldenburg  in  the 
16th  century,  in  imitation  of  the  Stade  toll.  The  Stade  toll  professed  to  be  col- 
lected upon  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Elsfleth  toll  was 
collected  on  the  estuary  of  the  Weser,  the  river  being  divided  into  two  sections; 
one,  the  estuary  or  Lower  Weser,  and  the  other,  the  up|ier  river.  The  Stitde  toll  was 
^collected  on  goods  ascending  the  lower  river  and  coming  exclusively  from  the  sea; 
and  so  was  the  Weser  toll.  The  one  was  collected  at  Stade,  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  the  other  was  collected  at  Elsfleth,  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea  ;  the  one  was  protested  against  by  Hamburg,  tlie  town  chiefly  interested 
in  the  trade  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  other  was  protested  against  by  Bremen,  the  town 
chiefly  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  Weser.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Hamburg  has  always  charged  herself  with  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  Lower 
Elbe,  so  Bremen  charged  herself  with  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  Lower 
Weser.  There  is  this  important  diflerence  between  them,  that  Hanover,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  never  had  any  international  sanction  for  the  Stade  toll ;  but 
the  Dukes  of  Oldenburg  had  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  for  the 
Weser  toll,  so  that  their  t'ftle,  in  that  particular,  to  the  Weser  toll  was 
superior  to  the  title  of  Hanover  to  the  Elbe  toll.  But  about  the  year  1803, 
the  neighbouring  States  of  Germany,  including  Bremen,  felt  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  toll  whick  interfered  with  their  trade,  and  mised  the  price 
of  the  articles  imported  by  the  river ;  and  in  a  conference  which  was  held  at 
ilatisbon  in  the  year  1 803,  with  a  view  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  Empire, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Weser  toll  should  be  purchased  up  from  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
4>urg,  and  that  a  tenitorial  consideration  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  it.  The 
war  t>roke  out  afresh  immediately  after,and  thai  agreement,  though  entered  into,  was 
never  perfected  by  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  till  the  matter  was  again  brought  before 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  i8i  5,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  Congress  the  toll 
was  finally  abolished  in  1819  or  1820,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  accepting  the 
terms  which  had  been  ofi*ered  him  in  1803.  Although  English  shipping  at  that 
time  frequented  the  Weser,  just  as  British  shipping  now  frequents  the  Elbe, 
England  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  indemnity  to  Oldenburg ; 
but  the  German  Stntes  considered  it  as  enthrely  and  exclusively  a  matter  aflfecting 
themselves,  and  made  good  the  compensation  without  any  foreign  contributions  ^ 
towards  it.  Now,  in  the  same  manner,  1  should  be  disposed  to  consider  that  if 
the  Stade  toll  is  to  be  purchased  up,  it  is  the  interest  of  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe- 
bordering  states  to  purchase  it,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Bremen  and  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Weser  to  purahase  the  other,  and  that  the  German  states 
which  consume  the  articles  upon  which  that  toll  is  levied,  are  more  directly 
interested  in  contributing  towards  the  indemnity  for  it  than  we  who  are  merely 
exporters. 

1 911.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe,  and  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  on  foot  to  procure  their  extinction  ? — The  tolls  upon  the 
Upper  Elbe,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  one  of  the  most  serious  grievances  with 
which  Hamburg  at  the  present  moment  has  to  contend ;  they  amount,  I  think,  to 
about  120,000  /.  a  year.  At  the  present  moment,  Hamburg  is  making  a  vigorous 
effort  either  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  those  lolls,  or  failing  that,  to  effect  their 
abolition ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  Hamburg,  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Elbe  tolls, 
contemplates  any  contribution  towards  that  object  from  foreign  states ;  they  look 
upon  that  question  as  one  entirely  aftbcting  German  interests,  and  that  the  emanci- 
pation is  to  be  effected  by  German  means  alone. 

1912.  Sir  James  Qraham']  You  have  traced  very  clearly  the  analogy  between 
the  sea  toll  of  the  Lower  Elbe  at  Stade,  and  the  sea  toll  of  the  Lower  Weser  before 
it  was  bought  up ;  does  the  toll  of  the  Upper  Weser  still  subsist  as  the  toll  of  the 
Upper  Elbe  subsists? — No;  the  toll  upon  the  Upper  Weser  was  subordinated  to 
the  jurisdiction  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  Riverain  States  inte- 
rested in  it  made  a  regulation  for  its  impositi'>n  and  collection ;  precisely  the  same 
thing  took  place  with  regard  to  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe,  but  there  the 
parallel  ceases,  for  within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  tolls  on  the  Upper  Weser  were 
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Sfr  J.  E.  Thwenu  ftnnd  so  maicrially  to  interfere  with  die  traffic  of  the  riTer  in  its  coropetitk>D  witfv 
'  the  railways,  that  they  have  been  entirely  suspended,  and  no  toll  now  exists  oa 

6  Joty  iS5g.       the  Weser,  either  Lower  or  Upper. 

1913.  Was  the  ssspension,  or  rather  the  annihilation  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper 
Weser,  effected  by  pecuniary  contpeBsatton  fca*  their  cessatkn  t — I  apprehend 
not ;  I  beliere  it  was  a  voluntary  sarrender  on  tlie  part  of  ihe  states  entitled  to 
receive  the  toll. 

1914.  Tt>e  efiect  of  the  railway  competitioii  on  the  teiks  of  the  Weser  has 
produced  the  extinction  of  the  Upper  Weser  tolls  witbaut  conpensatkni  r — U  has 
efierled  a  suspension,  which  b  equivalent,  I  believe,  to  an  abolition ;  ns  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  ever  i^in  be  able  to  reimpoae  them. 

1915.  Theti  Qemum  interests  have  efiected  the  terooniatiofi  without  any  forei^ 
ttd  ? — They  have, 

1916.  Do  mny  similar  causes  for  an  early  suspoowon  exist  witii  reapect  to  the 
^x^k&  di  the  Upper  Elbe  ? — Clearly  ;  the  coasnieroe  of  ibe  Upf^er  Elbe  is  as  much 
ftbrealened  by  Ike  competstion  of  the  railways  as  was  tJbe  commerce  <^  the  Upper 
Weser,  so  much  so»  ttiat  within  the  last  five  years,  whilst  the  trade  of  Haaibui^  by 
tbe  Upper  Elbe  has  increased  but  15  per  cent.,  the  traffic  by  the  railroads  fron 
Hamburg  has  increased  150  per  cent.  I  believe  that  the  transit  dues  on  the  raiU 
atiy  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  fitbe  have  been  mainly  imposed  with  a  view  to 
snstain  tbe  traffic  of  the  river*  and  that  they  amount  to  35,000  /•  a  year.  If  those 
transit  dues  on  the  railway  were  abolished,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  tolls  upoa  the 
Upper  Elbe  could  fMt  possibly  be  maintained. 

1917.  Then  similar  causes  producing  the  same  effect,  you  woirid  be  disposed  to 
iafer  that  German  interests  without  forei^  aid  will  in  tbe  BH>e,  aa  in  the  Weser, 
extiag^uish  both  the  sea  and  the  rhrer  tolls?— The  sea  4oU  stands  on  so  entiiiely 
a  ditterent  ibunilatton,  aiid  by  so  entirely  a  distinct  title  from  the  Upper  Elbe  loll, 
that  they  cannot  properly  be  cmipted  in  the  «aroe  category,  nor  are  ihey  subject  to 
tbe  same  influences ;  but  the  extinction  of  (be  toll  upon  tlie  Upper  Weser  has 
been  effected  i>y  precisely  the  same  means  as  we  couhl  hope  may  eventually  effect 
the  extinction  of  the  toll  on  tbe  Upper  Elbe. 

1918.  If  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  be  extinguished  by  German  interests 
as  being  the  greater  evil,  the  sea  toll  at  Stade  on  the  Lower  Elbe  being  the  lesser, 
may  it  not  be  expected  tliat  German  interests  will  lead  to  its  extinction  also  ? — 
Should  tlie  Upper  Elbe  toll  be  extinguished  by  German  interposition,  I  believe 
tbe  seme  ii)ff  uence  may  be  equally  exeited  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  Stade 
toll  upon  tbe  Lower  Elbe. 

1919.  In  yonr  opinion,  it  is  a  qnestion  of  time  and  patience ;  but  that  without 
British  money  being  paid,  G^man  interests  will  eventually  extinguish  bath  ?— 
That  is  80  much  ntore  a  matter  of  speculation  than  q£  calculation  that  I  cannot 
give  a  distinct  ansH*er. 

1920.  Mr.  Fitz^raldJ]  You  said  that  there  was  oa«  great  point  of  diffiarence 
between  the  toll  on  the  Lower  Weser  and  the  Stade  toll ;  tl)at  the  Elsfleth  toll 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia^  and  that  the  Stade  toll  was  not ; 
on  what  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — I  c%in  scarcely  reier  you  to  aiy  authority  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  it  is  from  official  documents  that  I  speak,  and  the  distinction 
which  d\t  ells  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  l)y  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a  distinct 
authority  was  gi\''en  to  the  Dukes  of  Oldenburg  on  behalf  of  Germany  geueralJy, 
to  collect  tliat  toll ;  whereas,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
nothing  furtlier  was  given  than  a  notice  that  the  Stade  toll  existed  upon  the  Elbe. 
In  that  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  I  am  speaking  now  rather  from  memory  and  general 
impression  than  from  distinct  autliority. 

1921.  Mr.  Bowyer.']  Do  you  mean  a  notice  incorporated  in  the  treaty? — X 
ttican  a  sanction  to  the  Elsfleth  toll  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

1922.  Mr,  Fitzgermld.]  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  sanctions  the  continued  levy 
of  all  those  duties  that  are  imposed  by  a  grant  from  tbe  Emperor  and  assented 
to  by  all  the  Electors;  we  have  had  that  established  before? — ^Then  that  would 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  water  toll,  so  far  as  I  remember  the  facts. 

1 923.  Have  you  at  all  seen  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Wurm  upon  this  special  point  ?— I  have. 

1924.  I  observe  that  the  question  is  asked  him,  "  Is  the  Stade  toll  such  as  is 
there  described,  a  toll  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  assented  to  by  the  Electors  ? 
As  I  stated,  the  Emj^eror  gave  the  grant  at  a  lime  when  his  prerogative  w^as  in 
full  force;  his  prerogative  enabled  him  single  handed,  without  the  assent  of  any 
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of  tbe  Electors,  or  of  anyone,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  give  racb  a  grant."    Aod  akJ.E.  Tmnm, 
then  there  is  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Villiers :  "  f  wish  to  ask  whether  the       — ^-._ 
Stede  dues  do  not  come  under  that  class  of  duties  which  were,  according  to  your      6  July  1858. 
evidence,  legal  ?"  and  another  question  :  '*  But  the  due?,  as  to  levying,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Westphalian  treaty  ?"  and  the  reply  is,  ''  Yes,  no  dcmbi  the  levy 
is  so  far  coniirmed  by  tfce  Wesiphalian  treaty,  that  the  Imiwial  grant  could  not 
be  interfered  witli ;  tliat  is  quite  dear''  ? — I  cannot  lay  roy  hand  at  this  nMMneat 
upon  the  authority  from  which  I  speak* 

1925.  You  dissent  from  that  view  given  to  us  by  Professor  Warm? — My  im- 
pres^ion  w,  that  the  D»kes  of  Oldenburg  had,  through  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
a  more  distinct  title  to  the  Weser  toll  than  the  Electors  of  Hanover  have  ever 
had  to  the  Stade  toll. 

1926.  Mr.  Fhnwkk.']  Do  you  mean  ever  had  before  the  Riverain  States  Com- 
mission ? —  Before  1 844. 

1927.  Mr.  Bowyer.}  I  suppose  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  point  of  German  law  ? — No. 

1928.  Chairman.]  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  notices  those  tolls  in  a  different 
manner,  absolutely  confirming  the  one  and  only  noticing  the  other?— Yes;  that 
is  my  impression. 

1029.  Sir  James  Graham.}  Do  you  know  what  the  nmouut  of  toll  levied  upon 
the  Upper  Weser  was  the  year  before  it  was  suspended  ?— No^  I  am  not  able  to 
state. 

1930U  You  cmnot  focm  tny  ccKupMiaaa  between  tbe  anoual  amount  of  the  tdl 
heretofo^  levied  upee  tbe  Upper  Weaer,  and  the  toll  iiow  levied  upon  the  Upper 
Elbe  ?~I  Ahottkl  think  conaidenibty  last. 

1931.  But  in  what  degree  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

19^.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  Were  both  banks  of  the  Wetter  in  the  territory  of  Olden- 
burg when  tbey  levied  tbe  duty  ? — I  think  they  were  ;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the 
ri|Eht  bafik. 

^9S3*  There  is  only  one  bank  of  the  Elbe  betonging  to  Hanover  r— ^No. 

1934.  Sir  James  GrahamJ]  Does  your  answer  apply  to  the  Lower  Weser  as 
well  as  to  the  Upper  ? — 1  ^mderstood  the  question  was  as  to  the  Lower  Weser ; 
tbe  Upper  Weser  travei^es  diflbrent  states* 

1935-  ChmrmanS]  Will  you  state  whether  yon  think  the  Sound  dues  are  a 
parallel  ease  to  this  i — ^The  pfeoedent  erf  tbe  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues  in  1 85^$, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  precedent  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stade  toll  at 
present.  At  that  time  a  question  was  rsbed  whether  the  general  revenues  of  this 
country  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of  the  dues  which  chiefly 
affected  the  mercantile  classes  and  shipping,  and  that  question  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  because  it  was  shown  that  the  people  of  this  country  generally  were 
consumers  of  prodoce  brought  from  the  Baltic  on  which  the  Sound  dues  had  been 
paid,  and  that  therefore  they  were  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  as 
tending  to  tbe  reduction  of  the  cost  in  consumption  of  those  articles.  But  that 
argument  will  not  apply  to  tbe  case  of  ihe  Stade  toll,  t>ecause  the  Stade  toll  is 
charged  only  on  imports  into  Germany  fixHn  the  sea,  and  not  on  exports  to  this 
country ;  so  that  the  tax  in  the  one  case  falls  on  the  German  consumer,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  Stade  toll  does  not  at  all  oflTect  the  consumer  in  England. 

1 936.  Sir  James  Oraham.]  According  to  your  view  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Sound  dues  was,  as  being  importers  and  consumers,  whereas  her  interest  in 
the  Stade  dues  is  limited  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  ex- 
porters ? — As  exporters,  and  likewise  as  to  the  interest  of  our  shipping  engaged  in 
the  carrying- trade  of  the  Elbe. 

1937.  The  interest  of  the  consumer  in  reference  to  Stade  dues  does  not 
enter  info  the  qucbtion  at  all  ? — No- 

1938.  Whereas,  in  respect  pf  the  Sound  dues,  that  was  the  principal  question? 
—  Yes. 

1939.  Mr^  VUlier^.]  But  you  are  deciding  tliere  rather  a  disputed  question, 
namely,  what  is  the  incident  from  the  duty  paid  on  exports  ;  you  are  deciding  that 
it;  is  entirely  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importing  country,  whereas,  looking 
at  its  operation  upon  the  trade  of  that  country  which  exports,  and  seeing  what  is 
the  general  effect  of  it  in  tbe  diminutioi  of  the  trade,  it  is  considered  by  some  to 
fall  upon  the  exporting  country  ? — Pardon  me,   I  am  not  deciding  any  general 
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SlrJ.E.Tameni.  principle,  but  I  am  giving  you  one  instance  in  which  the  principle  has  been  so 

decided  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

6  July  1858.  1940.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  the  particular  grounds  upon  which  the 

Sound  dues  were  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the 
public  money ;  there  must  have  been  various  reasons ;  probably  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  they  affected  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  the  interests 
of  the  trading  community,  or  of  the  community  at  large,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  ttie  general  funds.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
reason  being  assigned  such  as  you  have  named,  that  they  fell  upon  goods  coming 
from  the  Baltic,  and  generally  upon  the  consumer  in  this  country  ? — If  you  turn 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sound  Dues  in  1856,  you  will  find  the 
statement  I  have  quoted  distinctly  made. 

1941.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  At  any  rate  there  would  be  this  difference,  that,  if  the 
levy  of  the  Sound  dues  affected  exports  from  England  in  the  same  way  as  the 
levy  of  the  Stade  dues  affects  exports  from  England,  there  was,  over  and  above 
that,  the  fact  that  the  levy  of  the  Sound  dues  affected  imports,  whereas  the  levy 
of  the  Stade  dues  does  not  affect  imports? — That  is  the  distinction  which  I  desire 
to  draw. 

1942.  And,  therefore,  the  interest  in  the  one  case  was  at  any  rate  far  greater 
and  different  in  character  to  what  it  is  in  the  other  ? — ^Exactly. 

1943.  Mr.  Rkardo.'l  You  stated,  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  that  which 
we  have  had  in  evidence  several  times,  namely,  that  Hanover  does  nothing 
whatever  in  return  for  the  Stade  toll  which  she  levies  ? — I  can  ascertain  nothing 
that  Hanover  does  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  Elbe.  I  believe  that  Hano> 
ver  maintains  certain  embankments  on  her  side  of  the  river,  which  are  essential 
for  the  protection  of  her  own  lands,  but  are  not  essential  to  the  navigation  of  the 
stream. 

1944.  She  has  no  lights  or  buoys,  or  dredging  of  any  kind  in  the  river?— None. 

1945.  Denmark,  I  believe,  did  light  the  Sound,  and  did  go  to  considerable 
expense  in  reference  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  passing  by  Elsinore  ? — ^Yes ;  that 
was  one  ground  on  which  this  country  found  itself  under  the  obligation  to  com- 
pensate Denmark. 

1946.  There  is  no  strategical  position  in  reference  to  the  Elbe  held  by  Hanover 
which  would  enable  her  to  enforce  those  dues;  she  commands  no  position  which 
would  enable  her  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  passing  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Hamburg  ? — On  the  contrary,  in  former  years  Hanover  had  an  armed  vessel 
anchored  off  Stade,  and  proceeded  to  such  a  length  as  to  fire  shotted  guns 
upon  an  English  steamer  passing  up  the  river.  That  armed  vessel  has,  I  be- 
lieve, now  been  superseded  by  a  battery  on  the  shore  for  the  same  purpose. 

1947.  Is  there  any  one  thing  that  Hanover  could  do  to  retaliate  upon  our 
commerce,  or  upon  us  in  any  way,  if  we  refused  to  pay  those  tolls  ? — Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  if  you  would  postpo^e  that  question  ;  I  shall  come  to  that 
portion  of  the  inquiry  presently. 

1948.  In  your  judgment,  as  I  understand  it,  the  only  reason  why  we  submit 
to  this  injustice  is,  because  we  have  submitted  to  it  so  long;  there  is  no  inter- 
national law  or  no  precedent  which  would  justify  the  interposition  of  one  coun- 
try between  the  commerce  of  two  other  countries  with  which  she  has  nothing 
to  do? — My  impression  is,  with  regard  to  the  title  of  Hanover,  that  till  we 
created  a  temporary  one  for  her  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  no  right  existed  upon  her 
part  whatsoever  which  could  now  be  enforced  against  us. 

1949.  And  that  treaty  being  terminated,  is  it  your  opinion  we  should  return  to 
the  same  position? — Certainly  not,  if  you  mean  the  same  position  of  the  Stade  toll 
before  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  Dresden  Convention  of  1 844. 

1 950.  You  stated  in  your  former  answer  that  before  the  treaty  Hanover  had  no 
right  whatever  to  claim  to  levy  this  toll ;  would  she  have  any  right  if  this  treaty 
were  to  be  terminated  which  she  had  not  previous  to  this  treaty  being  entered 
into,  or  should  we  return  to  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  in  that  respect 
betbre  ? —There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  negotiation  with  Hanover  we 
should  be  embarrassed  by  the  moral  effects  of  our  having  entered  into  the 
treaty  of  1 844,  but  that  treaty  being  abolbhed  we  should  return  precisely  10 
the  status  quOy  and  be  in  a  position  to  raise  the  question  of  the  title  of  Hanover. 

1951-  That  is  your  opinion  ? — It  is. 

1952.  Chairman.']  Should  we  not  be  in  this  worse  position,  that  having  agreed 
to  a  treaty  to  regulate  it,  it  might  be  an  argument  used  against  us  that  that  was^, 
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fro  taniOy  an  admission  of  some  right  upon  the  part  of  Hanover? — That  is  the  ,BitJ.B.Teima4. 

meaning  of  the   words  which  I  have  already  used,  that  we  shall  suffer  by  the        

moral  effects  of  having  entered  into  this  treaty.  6  July  1858. 

1953*  Mr.  ViUiersJ]  You  do  not  deny  that  we  have,  paid  those  dues  as  part  of 
the  treaty  ?— No. 

1954.  And  that  they  have  been  paid  from  time  immemorial? — So  they  have 
been  paid  by  Hamburg;  and  so  they  have  been  paid  by  Denmark,  under  protest. 

1955.  Do  you  mean  that  wre  have  always  paid  them  under  protest? — Not 
under  protest. 

1956.  But  we  have  always  paid  them? — We  have  always  paid  them;  becauset 
previous  to  1815  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  we  had  no  alternative. 

1957*  Does  that  constitute  a  right,  in  your  opinion? — That  does  not  debar  us 
at  any  period  from  questioning  the  title  under  which  we  were  previously  com- 
pelled to  pay. 

1958.  Is  that  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  where  you  have  admitted,, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  custom  or  usage,  it  does  not  prevent  you  at  any  time 
from  disputing  that  right ;  or  do  you  put  that  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Stade 
toll?— I  should  think  it  is  applicable  to  all  payments,  except  such  as  raise  a 
presumption  of  some  title  known  to  the  law. 

1 9.59-  But  customary  payments  resting  upon  long  usage^  and  admission,  and 
continued  payment  ? — A  man  may  submit  to  the  payment  of  rent  for  a  long 
period,  before  the  discovery  that  his  own  title,  or  the  absence  of  any  title  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  it. 

i96cK  I  only  ask  whether  you  lay  that  down  as  a  general  rule,  or  whether  you  •» 

only  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Stade  dues  ?— Certainly,  as  a  general  rule 

ig6i.  Mr.  J3owt/er.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Grotius,  witb 
regard  to  toll  upon  foreign  ships  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  passage  to  which  you 
refer. 

1962.  Are  you  aware  that  Grotius  lays  it  down,  that  according  to  the  rules  of 
international  law,  a  toll  upon  foreign  ships  is  unjust,  unless  some  service  is  per- 
formed in  consideration  of  that  toll? — I  am  aware  that  that  argument  was 
strongly  used  in  the  discussions  with  Hanover  previous  to  1844,  and  that  her  title 
on  that  ground  was  disputed. 

1963.  It  is  in  that  part  of  Grotius's  work  in  which  he  speaks  about  the 
freedom  of  the  seas?*— I  only  know  it  by  quotation  ;  I  have  not  seen  the  original 
passage. 

1 964.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  doctrine  of  international  law  held  by 
Grotius  ? — I  am  aware  that  that  doctrine  was  quoted  at  the  period  when  Hanover 
asserted  tlie  Stade  toils  to  be  a  sea  toll,  and  she  was  then  told  that  no  sea  toll 
could  be  valid  as  to  its  right  unless  she  could  show  for  it  an  international  sane- 
tion^  and  that  international  sanction  was  totally  wanting  on  her  part. 

1965.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  A  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between, 
the  case  of  the  Stade  dues  and  the  case  of  the  Sound  dues,  on  the  ground  that 
Hanover  does  nothing  in  return  for  the  Stade  dues  which  she  levies,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Sound  dues  Denmark  did  perform  certain  services  in  respect  of 
the  lighting  of  the  channel  and  otherwise ;  are  you  aware  that  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Americans,  in  resisting  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues  was,  that  Denmark, 
performed  no  service  whatever  in  return  for  the  Sound  dues  which  she  levied  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact  as  regards  the  United  States,  but  I  have  always  under- 
stood that,  in  return  for  the  Sound  dues,  Denmark  charged  herself  with  the  main-^ 
tenance  of  certain  lights  along  the  coast  of  the  Sound. 

1966.  Mr.  BowyerJ]  That  would  come  within  the  doctrine  of  Grotius? — Yes^ 

1967.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Are  you  aware  that  dues  are  now  paid  to  Denmark  in^ 
respect  of  the  lighting  of  the  channel  and  other  services  which  she  performs  ? — 
Not  as  to  those  particular  lights.  I  understand  that,  by  the  compact  which  we 
made  with  Denmark,  in  order  to  purchase  the  Sound  dues,  the  charge  for  certain 
lights  was  extinguished  by  that  payment ;  but  we  are  now  paying  for  certain  other 
lights  upon  anotlier  part  of  the  coast,  which  wjBre  not  covered  either  at  that  time 
or  now  by  the  Sound  dues. 

1968.  Mr.  VUUe7'8.]  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Sound  dues  were  completely 
distinguished  from  those  dues  which  were  paid  for  lights,  and  buoys,  and  pilotage,, 
and  other  things  ? — No  ;  I  state  the  contrary. 

1969.  The  Sound  dues  were  a  class  of  duties  of  di£ferent  descriptions,  some 
levied  upon  goods,  some  leyied  upon  ships,  and  different  re^vsons. were  alleged,  for 
•0.81.  R  *  their   - 
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Wr  J.  £.  TamfNi.  tbeir  impo6ttioD ;  bit  liiere  was  no  dispute  wlwt evar  as  to  a  lafi§^  pmtiosL  of  the 
—  "■"'        S^ind  does  having  been  paid  wbere  no  services  ^atever  wew  rendered  ? — That 
SJvUyriBsff.      I  believe  to  be  the  case,  certainly,  as  to  a  portion. of  the  Sound  dues. 

1070.  Chairman.'}  You  have^beea  asked  a  qoestion  upon  tfab  Stade  toll,  as  to 
its  long  continuance  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  bearing  of  the  Treaty  of  VtontnL 
on  that  toll  ?— My  conviction  is,  liiat  by  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  oi  Viennay 
the  Stade  toll  ought  to  have  been  iiniRedtfttely  abolished  by  the  finst  Riverain  Goa*^ 
ference  which  was  assen^bled  to  regukte  the  navigatioD  of  the  Elbe. 

1971.  Mr.  Bawj/er.']  Then  you  consider  it  as  a  river  toll? — Yes,  as  a  river 
toll. 

1972.  And  not  as  a  sea  toll  ?— Haaov^er  attempted  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  sea 
tdl,  but  the  arguoient  was  so  untenable  and  so  un2<ensonabfe  that  abe  was  even- 
toallj  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  a  river  toll. 

1973.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I  think  (the  dates  being  between  1815  and  1844)  ^^ 
never  gave  up  its  being  a  sea  toll  till  it  became  ctmvttiient  to  consider  it  a 
river  toil  in  1644?— Yes,  her  title  to  it  as  a  sea  toil  having  been  pixttounoed 
invalid  in  18449  she  then  submitted  to  have  ft  deah  with  as  a  river  toll  by  the 
Rtwrain  Conference. 

1 974.  Chairman.]  But  it  was  a  natter  of  'protracted  aegfxtxKtaQM  and  dispnite 
throughout  the  wbote  tutne,  waa  it  tfvot?^ From  the  yw  i^B^o  downwards. 

1975    W*«  ^ol  it  earlier  than  1^830 -?— 1830,  oertainiy,  ^erfaapi  eadJen 

1976.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  in  1815 ;  when  did  the  first  negodatioaB  and 
disputes  between  this  country  and  Haooyer  beynnr — I  tbink  tlwy  dKl  oat^ame  tiU 
seine  considerable  ttoie  after*;  I  think  aboirt  1830.  Mf  lieUef  is  that  they  were 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  irritation  felt  at  the  occurrence  I  have  before  sslluded 
to,  of  a  British  steamer  being  lired  upon  by  tbe  Hano&^rian  gnwdship^  in  her 
passage  dowti  the  river. 

1977.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Was  not  the  question  of  whether  it  was  a  sea  toll  or  a 
Rver  toll  «Kpi«S8ly  raised  in  the  year  1821  r — ^It  was  vben  \km  Riverain  Ckim- 
miscrion  satt. 

T978.  Mr.  Rioardo.]  For  ihe  firet  time  ? — For  the  first  time.  As  ^etl  as  I 
recollect,  tbe  tenor  ^  the  narrative  is  this:  At  the  assesnbUog  of  the 'GungFcns  nf 
Vienna,  in  1815,  when  the  regulations  were  passed  with, a  vteawy  to  cotnbtiahii^thfc 
Gpee  navigation  of  rivers,  Hanwer  did  net  oktm  any  exenfitioQ  for  the  ^de 
toH^  nor  was  any  •exception  made  for  the  Elbe;  but^  on  the  oontrary,  HanoTer 
lodged,  an  appeal,  that  in  the  event  of  any  diminution  of  her  receipts  from  Stade 
tolly  she  would  be 'entitled  to  indemnification,  thus  admitting  theitcdl  to 'be  a  river 
toll,  and,  m  such,  liable  to  be  reduced  or  abotisbed  in  parsnaaee  ef  tl>e  Treaty 
of  1 815.  To  that  appeal  1  am  not  aware  that  any  answer  was  given  by  the  Gonr 
gress  of  Vienna.  Bat  in  1821,  wlien  the  Riverain  States  sent  their  deputies  to 
constitute  a  conference  for  regulatrag  the -mivigation  of  the  Elbe,  Hanover  unex* 
pectedly  changed  her  ground,  and  entered  a  protest  againat  their  interfereace 
with  the  Stade  toll,  on  the  aHeged  plea  that  it  was  a  sea  toil,  and  therefore 
beyond  tbe  jurisdiction  of  a  Riverain  Commission.  The  Conference  of  i82j,  on 
receipt  of  the  protest,  waived  the  consideration  of  the  question  ah:ogether^  and 
fbrebore  to  deal  with  the  toll  at  all,  thus  reaerving  the  rights  both  of  Hanover  and  ^ 
Denmark,  and  of  Hamburgh  who  protested  against  those  rights.  In  1 830,  the 
discussions  were  revived,  and  continued  actively  till  the  assembltt^  of  the  next 
Riverain  Conference  in  1844;  and,  preparatoiy  to  that,  Hanover  again  repeated 
herview^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Stade  toll,  asserting  it  to  be  a  sea  toll,  and  not 
to  be  subordinated  to  their  jurisdiction.  But  eventually  finding  that  her  title  as  a 
sea  toll  was  impeached,  and  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  this  country, 
Hanover  consented  to  allow  the  Stade  toll  to  be  regarded  as  a  river  toll,  and 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Riverain  States. 

1979.  Mr.  Fit»^ald.^  It  is  now  regulated  by  the  Riverain  Commissiosi  ? — 
By  the  Riverain  (Jommi8sk>n. 

1980.  Mr.  Fenwick.]  Which  sat  in  1844? — Which  sat  in  1844. 

1981.  What  effect  had  the  decfsion  of  the  Riverain  Commission  upon  the 
validity  of  those  tolls  ? — I  think  I  shall  best  answer  that  question  by  adverting  in 
tbe^n^  instance  to  tbe  object  for  whfch  that  conference  was  assembled,. and  its 
constitution  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna-  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
liberal  than  the  principles  of  river  navigation  as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna*  If  the  Goinmittee  will  advert  to  them  very  briefly,  they  will  find  them 
embodied  4n  the  Hsgflh  ^to  (Ike  1  •]  5tli  Articles ;  tbey  deolare  die  navigation  of  ^ 
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mer  to  he  **  entirely  frecj,*' and  prohibited  to  none.    They  iegaibe  ooe  tax,  and   s^z-g.  TrmrKL 
one  only,  namely,  tMt  nbidi  19  to  defray  the  charges  incnknt  to  the  i]^)«keep  c^  the      «————* 
navigation,  its  amount  heho^n  moderate  a»  *'  to  cncoonge  CDnmerce  and  fmrdttale      S  Ally  i%l 
Baprigation ;"  and  dause  111  cteciares  in  these  worcb,  that  b^ond  tlve  toil  so  levied 
and  so  applied^  ^'the  navigation  shall  not  be  bunfeaed  wkb  any  otber  duties'" 
than  the  one  so  fixed  and  regulated. 

1982.  Mr.  Bowifer.]  The  provision  which  ycm.  have  juat  Mentioned  ia,  as  k 
appears  tome,  in  atrict  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Orodna  to  viblchl  have 
fererred ;  that  fs  to  saVr  that  there  shall  be  no  toll,  unleas  ^ou^thiog  is  done  in 
consideration  of  such  toll? — Yes,  so  strictly,  that  by  the  113th  Article  oif  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Elbe-bordering  states^  which  are  to  receipt  this  tafi,  aiib 
compelled  to  ^^  keep  up  the  tDwing-^patfas  and  ke^p  open  the  chaaaiels  of  the 
river,  in  order  that  no  obstacle  may  be  experienced  to  the  navigattoo.'*  Horn 
it  follows  that  Hanover  having  admitted  the  Stade  toll  to  be  a  river  tM,  it 
comes  within  tlie  purview  of  the  great  international  act  which  i  have  jnel 
quoted,  and  it  tfaerelbre  remaiae  for  those  states  wlio  were  parties  to  the  Cooh 
grese  of  Vienna  to  see  that  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  1815  ate  faithintty 
carried  one  with  regard  to  the  Elbe^  and  to  ascertain  nnder  what  clasa  4f 
river  dues  the  8cade  toll  falls ;  whether  it  is  one  ai  those  which  b  to  be  main^ 
tained  for  the  purpose  d  encounaging  commerce  and  facilctnting  the  navigation 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  whether,  not  belonging  to  that  cktas  which  it 
obviously  does  not,  it  «s  not  widiin  that  other  class,  witli  which  (naservioea  bein^ 
rendered  in  return)  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  expressly  dechures  that  cooftnierce  sbM 
to  longer  be  burdened.  I  find,  with  regard  to  the  second  ckas,  namely,  those 
tolls  which  were  to  be  swept  away  utter^  as  a  burden  to  commerce,  that  otbeM 
were  aaumerated  in  the  Trea^  of  Vienna  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  the 
Stade  toll ;  taxes  which  were  remnants  of  an  ancient  system,  by  which  the  terri> 
torial  proprietors  along  the  banks  of  the  different  rivers,  eapecially  in  Germany, 
took  npon  themseWes  to  arrest  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  compelled  them  ta  unload 
their  cargoes,  and  to  expose  their  goods  for  aale  for  a  certain  number  of  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  again  to  reload  them,  using  the  cranes  of  the  pro^ 
pvictors  fitH*  that'pui^xise ;  and  for  this  taxes  were  imposed  onder  the  title  iAdtoHs 
d^Hape,  droits  d'JdbeUe^  and  drtnts  de  rtidehe  forch.  Ail  those  taxes  were  swept 
away  by  the  109th  Articte  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  no  exception  was  made  in  favont 
of  the  Elbe  or  any  other  river.  No  reservation  was  admitted  of  the  Btade  toll,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  impost  which  burdened  without  encouraging  connnerce,  and 
ndntructed  without  facilitating  navigation ;  aU  were  dedared  abolished  in  the 
interests  of  trade.  So  conscious  was  Hauover  that  this  was  the  scope  and  inten^ 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  that  the  Stade  toll  was  doomed  along  with  th^ 
others,  that,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  Hanoverian  deputy  at  the  Congresa  eon- 
tented  himself  with  a  dechiration  that  Hanover  would  expect  a  ''fair  indemnity "* 
i^  any  diminotion  of  income  wbi^  might  arise  out  of  the  contemplated  revision 
of  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe.  No  coanpensatton,  however,  was  awarded  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  any  one  case  wtiere  these  unwise  and  vexatious  tolls  were  abo- 
Jished« 

1983.  Mr.  Ft/ttera,]  You  «ay  that  in  every  ease  they  were  awept  away? 
—Yes. 

1984.  Ail  those  rates  which  did  originally  exist  npon  the  Danube  were  6wept 
away,  were  they  ?— -Not  up<m  the  Danube ;  the  Danube  has  net  yet  been  suboirii- 
natad  to  the  tiwaty  of  Vienna;  but  tfaeee  tolls  were  swept  away  upon  the  Riiine, 
anil  npon  the  other  Qensan  rivem. 

1985.  Mr.  Jtemdi.] .  Then  I  umkrstand  that  the  convention  which  wt  at 
Doesden  in  iS44did,  notwJtfaatanding  your  views,  meet  and  establish  certain  tolb 
n|K>n  the  Elbe;  they  established  the  Stade  tolls  r — ^I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
miod  that  the  Conventioa  of  1844  pretermitted  its  own  duties,  by  the  course  it 
then  took. 

1986.  That  is,  .diat  they  acted  contrary  to  their  powers  under  'the  treaty  of 
Vienna? — Ibalieree  an ;  I  belkve  that  tlw  Rivemin  States  in  1844,  had  th^  done 
their  duty,  would  have  ascertained  whether  the  Stade  toll  was  a  tax  upon  tii& 
navi^tion  of  a.  river  in  retnm  foreervioes  rendered,  and  therefore  entitled  to  per- 
|>etnation  under  the  provisioos  of  the  treaty ;  ^md  on  discovering  that  it  was  a  toil 
for  which  no  services  were  rendered,  I  believe  it  was  tlie  duty  of  that  conferenoe 
to  have  declared  it  abolished,  pnvsuaat  to  the  111th  Article  of  the  Treai^  lif 
Vienna. 

6.81.  R  2  1987.  Has 
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Sir  J.  27.  Tentmi.       ^987.  Has  any  protest  been  made  by  any  of  the  European  states  against  that 
./  *  construction  of  their  power  ?— Denmark  and  Hamburg  both  protested  against  the 

6  July  1858.  decision  of  the  Riverain  conference  in  1844,  and  they  would  have  persisted  in 
their  protest ;  but  it  has  been  stated^  that  on  ascertaining  tiiat  England  was  dis- 
posed to  recognise  the  settlement  of  the  Riverian  conference,  and  finding  that  we 
had  entered  into  the  treaty  of  1844,  Hamburg  and  Denmark  reluctantly  gave 
way,  and  submitted  to  the  impost. 

1988.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  competent  for  the  Riverain 
Commission  of  the  States  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  now  about  to  meet,  to  raise  that 
question,  which  you  say  ought  to  have  been  raised  in  the  year  1844? — I  believe 
It  to  be  quite  competent  to  them ;  and  more  than  that,  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Great  European  powers,  virho  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
to  insist  that  they  did  so.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  only  that  abstract  right,  but 
that  there  is  a  precedent  for  its  exercise.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared  to  be  open  and  free  to  all ;  but  Holland, 
in  the  year  1822,  took  upon  itself  to  deny  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  to  vessels 
coming  from  the  sea.  England  resisted  tlmt  attempt,  and  Holland  insisted  upon 
it,  in  her  right  as  a  Riverain  State :  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  instructed, 
on  proceeding  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822,  to  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  Holland.  The  Congress  of  Verona  entertained  that  protest, 
and  Holland  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  position  which  she  had  taken  up.  I 
therefore  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  Riverain  Conferences  now  sit- 
ting, or  about  to  assemble,  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  Stade  toll,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  states,  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  insist 
upon  their  doing  so,  and  to  require  that  the  principles  of  that  treaty  be  carried 
out  faithfully,  instead  of  being  violated,  as  at  present,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

1989.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Riverain  Commbsion  is  about,  within  a  very 
short  period,  to  assemble  at  Dresden  to  reconsider  the  regulations  under  which 
the  tolls  are  levied  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  Elbe  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  con- 
ference is  about  to  assemble,  if  it  has  not  already  met. 

1 990.  Mr.  RicardoJ]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  reconsidering  the  dues  upon  the  course  of  the  Elbe  ? — Certainly,  it  is  to  consider 
the  dues  upon  the  Elbe,  but  whether  the  Stade  toll  is  to  be  included  among  them 
1  cannot  say ;  I  presume  it  must  be ;  it  is  now  a  river  toll,  and  it  will  come 
ivithin  iheir  purview. 

1991.  Chairtnan.']  Have  you  seen  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Ward  gave  evidence 
Ajpon  as  to  the  proportions  in  which,  if  the  Stade  toll  were  redeemed,  it  would  be 
Just  that  the  different  countries  should  subscribe  ? — I  have  seen  a  document  which 
has  emanated  from  Hamburg,  in  which  there  is  propounded  a  scheme  for  pur«» 
chasing  up  the  Stude  toll  from  Hanover,  and  in  which  Hamburg  has  explained 
her  own  impression  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  countries  interested  should 
contribute  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Ward  has  stated  that  he  considers  that  project 
to  be  fair.  According  to  that  scheme.  Great  Britain  should  pay  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  upwards  of  50  per  cent. ;  Hamburg,  nine  per  cent. ;  Holland, 
«ix  or  seven  per  cent. ;  the  Brazils,  five  per  cent. ;  France,  about  four  per  cent. ;  and 
the  other  minor  countries  in  proportion,  dividing  the  payment  over  30  other 
•countries  whose  shipping  frequents  the  river.  Now,  I  do  not  consider  this  an 
equitable  proposal,  because  the  calculation  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
interests  of  England  and  Hamburg  are  so  identical,  that  they  could  be  measured 
by  the  fractionul  parts  of  lOO ;  but  I  think  our  interests  are  unequal,  and  dissimilar 
in  almost  every  particular.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Stade 
toll  to  us,  when  diffused  over  30,000,000  people,  and  borne  in  minute  proportions 
by  so  many  manufacturing  towns  and  seaports  as  we  possess,  the  Stade  toll^ 
although  an  admitted  evil,  is  almost  inappreciable  in  its  ostensible  effect  on  our 
commerce ;  but  its  influence  must  be  much  more  formidable  when  concentrated 
on  the  1 50,000  inhabitants  of  a  single  city,  and  the  shipping  of  a  single  port.  It 
then  becomes  a  very  serious  thing  for  Hamburg,  so  that  the  importance  of  it  to  her, 
and  the  importance  of  it  to  us,  are  not  homogeneous,  and  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  mere  proportions  of  a  uniform  sum.  Again,  for  another  reason* 
J&gland  is  not  dependent  upon  the  route  of  the  Elbe  alone ;  the  British  trade, 
even  if  the  Elbe  was  closed  to  us  to-morrow,  would  still  find  its  entrance 
into  Germany  through  other  channels,  through  which  our  exports  and  our 
productions    would    reach   their  destination;   and  although  no  one  of   them 
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wight  be  so  commodious  as  the  Elbe  is,  still  they  would  be  available  to  us,  and    Sir  /.  E.  Tenneni. 

our  interests  would  not  eventually  be  perilled.    To  us  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe       

is  a  matter  of  choice  and  of  preference,  and  justly  so  ;  but  to  Hamburg,  it  is  a  6  July  1S58. 
matter  of  vital  necessity ;  to  her  the  free  passage  of  the  Elbe  is  all-important ; 
it  is  the  one  river  to  which  she  has  to  look ;  she,  therefore,  has  no  alternative, 
whilst  we  have  the  choice  of  many.  In  the  same  way  our  interests  and  those  of 
Holland  and  France  differ  very  materially,  and  cannot  be  measured,  as  I  have 
before  used  the  expression,  bv  the  mere  proportions  of  a  round  sum.  Holland 
has  the  means  of  exempting  herself  from  the  Stade  toll,  by  using  the  port  of 
Harburg  which  is  accessible  to  her  small  coasting  vessels.  France  and  Belgium 
have,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  emanci|>ated  themselves  by  means  of  the 
railways;  but  our  vessels  cannot  ascend  the  Kohlbrand  to  Harburg,  nor  can  our 
manufactures  be  carried  to  advantage  by  railways,  so  that  as  to  Holland  and 
France,  and  Belgium,  there  is  as  wide  a  di:$tinction  between  our  interests  and 
theirs,  as  there  is  between  them  and  Hamburg.  There  is  another  thing  to  be 
observed,  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  are  interested  solely  in  their  capacity  as  car- 
jriers ;  they  have  no  gobds  to  export;  they  are  not  producers;  but  we  are 
interested  in  our  double  capacity  both  as  carriers  and  as  producers,  and  in  the 
latter  capacity,  having  already  a  choice  of  lines  by  which  to  despatch  our  produce^ 
no  obligation  rests  on  us  to  fine  down  the  cost  of  conveyance  upon  one  line,  so 
Jong  as  another  and  a  cheaper  one  is  open  to  us.  All  those  are  points  of  dissimi- 
larity which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  weighed  well  in  considering  the 
proportions  that  we  ought  to  pay,  if  we  are  to  pay  at  all  for  getting  rid  of  the 
IStade  toll. 

1992.  Mr.  Villiers.']  If  we  are  not  only  exporters,  but  carriers  also,  does  not 
that  give  us  a  greater  interest  in  having  the  port  free? — As  compared  with  some 
countries  we  have  a  greater  interest,  with  others  a  less ;  and  a  different  one  from 
nearly  all ;  all  I  contend  against  is  its  being  stated  that  our  interests  are  homo** 
geneous. 

1993.  Sir  James  Graham.']  In  your  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Riverain  Com- 
mission about  to  assemble  at  Dresden,  Great  Britain  would  be  considered, 
according  to  the  rules  of  international  law  and  equity,  as  not  entitled  to  pay 
anything  ? — I  find  no  provision  made,  by  the  Trea^  of  Vienna,  for  paying  any- 
thing in  any  of  those  cases  in  which  similarly  unjust  tolls  have  been  extinguished. 

1994.  According  to  the  view  which  you  have  expressed,  you  think  that  Great 
Britain  might  call  upon  the  Riverain  Commission  to  review  the  whole  state  of 
the  tolls  levied  upon  the  Elbe,  and  claim  exemption  from  Stade  dues  absolutely  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

1995.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  But  if  the  Riverain  Commission  refused  to  entertain 
-that  claim  upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  what  remedy  have  we,  if  they  have 

the  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  submitted  to  them  ?— -But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Riverain  States,  who  were  merely  the  delegates  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  have  an  absolute  and  final  jurisdiction,  and  that  their 
acts  are  without  an  appeal  to  the  power  which  created  them,  and  under  which 
they  derive  their  authority.  I  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Riverain  States^ 
on  the  Elbe,  refusing  to  do  justice  in  the  case  of  the  Stade  toll,  we  should  have 
an  appeal  to  the  Congress  now  assembling  at  Paris,  precisely  as  in  1822,  we 
had  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  then  assembled  at  Verona. 

1996.  Sir  James  Graham.]  The  great  powers  contracting  at  Vienna  are 
bound,  inter  5e,  to  see  justice  done  to  Great  Britain  in  every  particular? — I  tliink 
so.  Not  justice  to  Great  Britain  alone,  but  to  all  the  other  European  states, 
whose  commerce  is  affected  by  the  Stade  toil  on  the  Elbe. 

1997.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Have  we  not  heard  from  you  that  the  fact  of  our  Treaty 
in  1 844,  would  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  claim  which  we  might  now 
put  forth  for  exemption  ? — The  fact  of  the  treaty,  I  think,  involves  us  in  a  moral 
t>bligation,  from  which^  notwithstanding  our  legal  right,  we  may  find  it  difficult 
to  escape. 

1998.  There  will  be  no  other  way  than  putting  an  end  to  the  treaty,  and 
-appealing  to  the  Riverain  Commission? — Undoubtedly  the  first  step  must  be  to 

get  rid  of  the  Treaty  of  1 844. 

1 999.  It  is  the  fact  of  having  recognised  the  right  to  take  the  toll  by  the 
Treaty  of  1844,  is  it  not,  that  puts  us  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  claiming  exemp* 
•tion  in  future  ? — I  think  so. 

2000.  Quiirman.]  What  would  be  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  the  Treaty  of 
0.81.  R3  1S449 
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aif  7.  £.  Tetinent.    1844,  or  of  gnring  notioe  to  terminate  tbe  Treaty  of  1S44?— I  believe  the  direct 

tffeti  of  giving  notice  to  terminate  dbe  Treaty  of  1 844  irould  be^  to  pfaiee  us  in  a^ 

6  July  1858.  corYciition  at  orvceto  rtiise  tbe  qtiestidn  of  the  title  of  Haoover.  I  have  looked 
carefully  to  the  Treaty  of  1 844  ;  and  although  it  recognises  the  exigence  of  the 
Stade  toli^  it  does  not  by  any  means  establish  tbe  title  of  Hanover  to  it.  Qa  tlie 
Contrary,  it  accepts  the  redactions  made  in  it  by  tbe  Riverain  Ckmrniisaioii ;  it 
agfeej?  with  the  arrangements  made  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  river^  and  it 
ties  09  op  for  to  years  from  c^mtestifig  either  of  those  points  ;  bat  it  does  Dot|;fye 
tm  abaolute  and  final  acknowledgment  of  tbe  title  of  Haoorer,  not  dots  it 
prevent  us,  at  the  expiration  of  tliose  10  years,  from  reverting  to  Ihe  $tattu 
quo  J  from  inatsting  then  upon  the  same  terms  that  we  deinanded  unsuccessfnUy^ai 
1»44. 

200 1 .  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  But  does  not  it  recognise  the  right  of  the  RTterain 
Commission  to  consider  it  as  a  duty,  which  properly  would  fall  under  their  juris- 
diction by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ? — It  does.  The  duty  of  the  Riverain 
Convention  to  regulate  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe  is  obvious,  and  the  Treaty  of  1844 
recognises  the  arrangement  they  then  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tolls  arid  the 
regulations  for  their  perception  ;  therefore  it  recognises  the  duty  of  the  Conferaace 
of  the  Riverain  States  to  administer  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  precludes  us,  after  the  term  of  the  treaty  shall  have  expired,  from 
remonstrating  against  the  effect  of  that  administration,  under  the  conviction  that  it 
IS  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

2002.  Is  not  the  Convention  between  the  Riverain  States  attached  to  the  Treaty 
of  1844,  and  embodied  in  it  ? — It  is. 

2003.  Then  if  we  have  recognised  the  right  of  the  Riverain  Commission  to 
regulate  the  Stade  toll  as  beii^  a  toil  strictly  under  their  jurisdiction  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  how  can  we  now  call  upon  the  Riverain  Commission  to  consider  the 
Stade  toll  as  one  not  within  their  jurisdiction  : — Pardon  me;  I  think  you  misap- 
prehend me«  I  quite  agree  tbat  tlie  Stade  toll,  as  a  river  toll,  is  entirely  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

2004.  Mf.VilUers.]  Tbat  it  is  a  river  toll  r — That  it  is  a  river  toll. 

*  2005.  You  say  it  is  a  river  tolU  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  which  river  toll 
ao  subject  to  their  jurisdiction^  is  orte  of  the  tolls  pointed  to  by  the  Treaty  of 
^Vienl)a)  as  toils  that  were  to  continue  ?-^No ;  o«e  of  the.toils  that  ought  to  be 
abotished. 

2006.  Have  they  not  considered  it  also  ooe  of  tliose  toUs^  which  by  tbe  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  to  continue,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  river  toll 
for  whieh  certain  services  were  rendered,  or  one  of  those  tolls  which  they  IukI  a 
rig^ht  to  reoulate  which  could  not  be  aboiisbed ;  I  take  it  that  that  clause  in  tbe 
Treaty  of  Vienna  recognises  tolle  of  some  kind  ?— ^  Yes. 

2007.  Those  tolls  so  pointed  out  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  tlie  Riverain  Confer- 
efice  were  to  regulate  ?— The  Riverain  Conference  were  to  consider  all  tolls 
«pon  the  river,  as  irell  those  which  were  to  be  abolished,  as  those  which  were  to 
he  retained.  The  Riverain  Conference  did  exercise  that  power,  and  did  abolish 
certain  lolls  which  were  ordered  to  be  swept  away  as  being  a  burden  to  commerce; 
end  my  o|)imon  is>  that  this  is  one  14^11  which  ought  to  have  been  swept  away  along 
with  the  others. 

2008.  But  what  have  the  Riverain  Gonferettce  done  ?  They  have  considered 
Whether  it  wiw  one  of  tliose  tolls  which  ought  to  have  been  swept  away,  and  they 
fcav^j  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  have  regulated  it  ?— We  have,  by  our  treaty 
of  1844,  bound  up  our  bands  fo*-  10  years  from  protesting  against  that;  but  now 
that  that  treaty  has  expired,  I  consider  that  we  return  to  the  Btatus  ^,  and 
ere  now  in  the  same  condition  to  raise  the  question  that  we  were  previously  to 
1»44. 

2009.  S\t  Jame^  Grahnm.']  Tbat  is  t6  say,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  thegpsat 
powers  laid  down  certain  general  principles  for  regulating  the  Riverain  Commissionr 
—They  did.  ^  ,,  . 

2010.  And  one  6f  those  principles  «,  that  for  every  toll  levied,  aervices  shall  be 
rendered  ? — Yes.  , , 

20 1 1 .  Do  t  understand  you,  that  for  tbe  Stade  duties  no  aervice  is  renderea  by 

Hanover  ? — None.  , 

2012.  According,  therefore,  to  your  mterpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  tbe 
orincinles  laJd  do\^ii,  and  the  duties  of  the  Riverain  Commission  under  it,, the 
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Treaty  of  1844  having  expired,  it  is  uow  open  to  England  to  claim  the  application .  SkJ.M.Tmn^u 
of  the  strict  principle? — I  ihink  so.  n 

2013.  And  under  that  principle,  yowr  view  would  be,  that  the  Riverain  Com-       6  July  1858. 
mission  fulBUixig  its  duty,  would  abolish  the  Stade  toll  ? — I  think  $0. 

2014.  Mr.  -ffic6rflfo.]  But  the  Riverain  Commisfiion,  even  if  the  Stade  toll  ueie 
aholished,  would  still  exist  for  the  purpose  of  police  regulations,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river?' — Certainly. 

2015.  They  meet  for  other  purposes  besides  regulating  the  Stade  tolls  ?-^0f 
course  they  do. 

2016.  Sir  James  Graham.'}  The  question  of  whether  Great  Briiaiu  has  con- 
doned, and  therefore  sacri6ced  tke  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  iq  our  favour, . 
would  be  a  qiiestion  of  intemaiional  law,  upon  wbicJi  the  Goy^rnment  would  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  its  law  officers? — Qtiite  so. 

2017.  It  is  a  question  of  law? — Yes,  of  international  law.  My  previous  state- 
ments have  gone  upon  the  assumption  tlxat  there  has  been  no  sucn  condonation^ 
and  that  therefore  we  are  in  a  condition  to  demand  the  full  jperformance  of 
the  engagements  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Bull  have  likewise  stated, 
under  the  apprehension  that  we  may  have  committed  owselves  by  the  Treaty  of 
1844,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  enobarrassed  by  the  moral  consequences  of  that  act, 
and  it  is  upon  that  appxehension  that  I  have  glanced  at  the  possibility  of  our 
being  called  upon  to  pay  a  portion  of  any  sum  that  might  be  given  for  redeeming 
the  tolls. 

2018.  It  was  a  modified  concession  only  from  1844,  inasmuch  as  it  was  limited* 
to  10  years? — Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  right  to 
protest. 

2019.  That  very  circumstmce  of  the  engagement  being  binding  only  for  10 
years,  points  to  the  right  of  reconsideration  on  the  pajrt  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
time  ox  entering  into  the  engagement  ?— -Yes ;  you  have  anticipated  the  statement 
which  I  was  about  to  make,  namely,  that  the  temporary  nature  of  the  treaty  itself 
shows  that  it  was  not  requested  by  the  country  as  a  final  arrangement  of  the  Stade 
loll. 

2020.  Mr.  VilUers.]  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  there  has  becm  no 
protest  or  complaint  as  to  the  payment  of  duty  from  1844  on  the  p%rt  of  England? 
— Not  thai  I  am  aware  of. 

2021.  Chairman.]  jUsuming  for  a  motnent  that  the  effect  gf  the  treaty  of  J.844^ 
or  other  circumstances,  preclude  tbis  country  from  denying  the  right  to  any  tolU 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  whether  the  denaaud  for  the  reduction  ought  to 
be  from  a  quarter  to  a  sixteenth? — That  subject  appears  before  1844  to  have 
received  mature  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  the 
instructions  to  the  Commissioner,  who  was  despatched  to  Hamburgh  in  1844  with 
a  view  of  negotiating  regarding  the  Stade  tolU  were  distinct,  that  he  should  ii»sist 
upon  the  tax  being  reduced  to  an  average  of  one-sixteenth  par  ceitf.  on  the  value 
ot'  llie  goods  assessed.  I  therefore  believe,  that  if  the  necessity  of  paying  any  ppr- 
tion  of  an  indemnity  to  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  this  toll  is  to  be  devplved 
upon  us,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  pay  upon  a  larger  basis  than  one-sixteenth  per 
cent,  instead  of  one^burth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  ttarjff. 

202J2.  Mr.  VUiiers.l  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  plan  is?— I  think  it  is  an 
abatement,  first,  of  38  per  cent. ;  there  is  that  abatement  before  they  began  to 
calculate,  and  then  tbey  proceed  to  distribute  the  proportions  between  the  diJSferent 
States  now  paying,? — 1  think  they  have  taken  it  at  the  same  number  of  yefirs' 
purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sound  dues,  and  then  off  that  tbey  have  struck 
38  per  c^nt. 

2023.  Mr.  Ilica?^do.l  That  is  the  plan  supposed  to  be  frojn  the  Governor  of 
Hamburg,  is  it  not  ? — Ye». 

2024.  Chairman.]  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any  loss  to  this  country 
if  notice  was  given  to  put  an  end  to  the  Treaty  of  1 844  ? — I  do  not  believe  there 
would  ;  I  have  already  stated  that  thie  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  1844  seems  to 
mean  indispensable  preliminary  to  raising  any  question  either  as  to  the  title  of 
Hanover  to  the  toll  in  any  form,  or  as  tq  its  amount ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  12  months  will  be  given  to  Hanover  for  consideration,  during  which  we  should 
retain  any  advantages  that  we  have  under  the  present  treaty,  thereifore  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  the  close  of  those  12  months,  the  negotiation  would  issue  either  in 
the* abolition  of  the  toll  or  iu  some  other  arrai^ement  satisfactory  to  us;  so  that 
ducii^  that  intermediate  ^t^  we  should  be  ai  no  loaa.whfttevf^  by  the.denunciar 
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SWJ.E.  Annent.  tioii  of  the  treaty;  the  toll  would  continae  precisely  as  at  present,  supposing  the 
■■  notice  had  not  been  given. 

6  July  1858.  2025.  Supposingnotice  was  given,  and  the  treaty  terminated,  taking  into  con- 

sideration the  effect  of  the  Riverain  Conventions,  would  it  be  in  the  power  of 
Hanover  to  go  back  to  the  Tariff  of  1821,  which  was  higher  than  that  of  1844  ? — 
No,  it  would  not;  the  Stade  toll  is  not  differential ;  the  amount  is  the  same  on  the 
goods  of  all  countries  ;  and  as  by  the  first  article  of  the  Dresden  Convention,  the 
tariff  cannot  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  contracting  State,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  States  ask  consent  to  increase  their  own  taxation, 

2026.  Should  we,  under  those  circumstances,  sustain  any  loss  at  all,  either  ia 
respect  of  our  commerce,  our  ships,  or  our  goods,  by  giving  notice  to  do  away^ 
with  the  treaty  ? — ^If  the  Committee  will  permit  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  them  that  we  should  not.     If  they  will  just  bear  in  mind  what  took  place 
in  1 844,  they  will  see  the  necessary  consequence  of  undoing  any  portion  of  it. 
Previous  to  1844,  you  may  say  that  there  was  no  tariff  for  the  Stade  toll.     There 
was  one  so  vast,  that  it  included  between  6,000  and   7,000  articles,  and  it  was 
such  a  mass  of  confusion,  that  its  collection  was  fraught  with  great  hardship  and 
inconvenience;    and  it  was  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Dresden  Conference  of 
April   1844  that  it  reduced  that  confusion  to  order,  and  gave  us  the  present 
tariff,  which  is  distributed  in  47  classes,  many  of  the  vexatious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  collection  being  swept  away.     To  that  tariff  we  gave  in  our 
temporary  adhesion  by  the  Treaty  of  1 844  ;  and  as  an  inducement  to  us  to  do  so, 
Hanover,  by  the  6th  clause,  gave  us  a  reduction  on  certain  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  named,  chiefly  cloths  and  articles  in  metal,, 
on  which  we  were  to  have  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  Stade  toll,  if  carried 
in  British  vessels  or  vessels  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States.     That  is  an  apparent 
gain  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  Hanover  at 
that  time  was  bound  by  treaties  with  other  nations  as  well  as  with  us,  which 
contained  the   most  favoured  nation  clause,  so  that  almost  immediately  after 
giving  us  that  apparent   advantage,  Hanover   was   compelled    to   extend  it   ta 
Belgium,  and  to  all  the  other  German  States.     Seeing  that,  by  Treaty  of  1844,. 
the  British  goods  named  were  entitled  to  be  introduced  at  the  low  rate  of  Stade 
toll,  either  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  any  of  the  Elbe-borderiug  States,, 
and  taken  to  Hamburg,  or  to  any  port  of  the  Elbe ;  Hanover  immediately  issued 
a  decree,  dated  the  8th  of  September  1844,  by  which  she  extended  the  same 
privilege  to  German  and  to  Prussian  goods,  if  carried,  not  only  in  British  or 
Elbe-bordering  vessels,  but  in  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Belgian  ships.     Any  of 
those  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  might  be  taken  to  Hamburgh.     By 
a  further  decree,  on  the   26th  of  September,  the  same,  privilege  was  given  to 
Danish  goods  and  to  Belgian  goods,  if  carried  in  Danish  or  Belgian  vessels  ;  and 
further  than  that,  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico  got  the  same  privilege  for  their 
goods  if  carried  in  American  or  in  Mexican  ships ;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity 
in  the  latter  case  that,  whilst  British  and  German  goods  could  be  taken  at  the 
low  rate  to  Hamburg,  United  States  and  American  goods  could  claim  it  only 
when  carried  to  Hanover  and  not  to  Hamburg.     A  further  point  of  importance 
is  to  be  remarked  :  the  advantage,  as  conceded  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  1 844,  was 
for  10 years  only;  but  the  same  advantage  is  not  only  re-enacted  in  our  favour 
by  the  two  decrees  I  have  quoted,  but  it  is  given  to  us  without  limitation  as  to 
time.     The  words  are  these  :  "  The  dues  levied  on  goods  at  Brunshauseu,  shall,, 
on  the  1st  of  next  month,  be  reduced  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  above-men- 
tioned treaty— first,  for  the  goods  specified  in  that  article  of  British,  German,  or 
Prussian  origin,  if  they  pass  the  toll  line,  in  British,  German,  Prussian,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  or  Belgian  vessels ;  second,  for  the  same  goods  of  the  origin  of  the 
United  States  if  imported  into  our  kingdom  in  American  vessels,  or  in  vessels 
belonging  to  the   nations    named    in  Article   1  ;    third,  for  the  same  goods  of 
Mexican    origin,    if  imported    into    our   kingdom    in    Mexican  vessels,  or  in> 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  named  in  Articles  1  and  2.''    Here  there  is  no^ 
limitation  for  ten  years.     British  goods  by  that  decree  are  absolutely  admissible 
into  any  port  of  the  Elbe,  without  limitation  as  to  time  either  to  us  or  to  the  other- 
States  named ;  nor  is  its  enjoyment  by  the  others  made  contingent  on  the  duration 
of  its  enjoyment  by  us.     The  first  thing  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is,  that  if 
we  abandon  the  Treaty  of  1 844,  we   Ml    back    upon  the  decree    which  con- 
tinues to  us  the  same  privilege.     But  then  Hanover  has  a  right  to  recall  that 
decree,  and  she  may  do  one  of  three  things.     She  may  either  withdraw  the 
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privilege  from  all  the  states  lo  whom  it  has  been  given,  because  she  may  say,  &irJ.E.  Tennent. 

that  she  only  gave  it  to  Belgium   and  to  the  United   States   because    England         

had  got  it,  and  as  England  has  ceased  to  enjoy  it,  they  shall  cease  to  have  it  6  July  1858. 
also ;  it  is  competent  to  her  to  do  that,  but  not  obligatory  ;  or,  in  the  second 
place,  she  may  conrinue  it  to  all  alike,  notwithstanding  that  we  abandon  the 
treaty;  or,  in  the  third  place,  she  may  strike  us  out  of  the  decree,  and  con- 
tinue its  advantages  to  the  other  states,  to  our  exclusion.  Now,  I  will  show 
you  what  the  effect  of  the  latter  course  would  be.  Hanover  would  continue  it, 
we  will  say,  to  the  German  States ;  that  is  to  say,  those  goods  of  German  origin 
and  in  German  ships  would  be  admissible  at  two-thirds  Stade  toll ;  but  they 
pay  no  Stade  toll  practically  now,  because  German  goods  are  never  carried  to 
Germany  in  German  ships ;  so  that  that,  though  an  apparent,  would  be  no  practical 
advantage  to  the  Germans.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Danish,  Prussian,  and  to 
Hamburg  goods,  so  that  there  would  only  remain  those  of  Belgium.  But  first 
as  to  the  United  Slates;  their  produce  in  those  specified  articles  would  still  be 
entitled  to  the  ostensible  privilege  as  well  as  to  those  of  Mexico ;  but,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  you,  the  privilege  only  extends  to  those  goods  when  carried  to 
Hanover,  and  not  to  Hamburg;  they  already  go  to  Hanover,  that  is,  they  go  to 
Harburg,  and  so  go  free,  so  that  they  have  that  privilege  at  the  present 
moment,  and  we  enjoy  it,  and  shall  continue  to  enjoy  it  in  common  with  them. 
There  only  then  remains  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  that  extends  only  to  the 
limited  number  of  articles  in  which  Belgian  industry  might  be  supposed  to  com- 
pete with  ours.  But  Belgium  can  send  the  bulk  of  those  articles  by  the  railway 
at  present  free  of  all  duty,  or  else  she  can  send  them  to  Harburg  free  of  duty,  so 
that  there  would  only  remain  a  small  proportion  of  Belgian  manufactures  in  which 
I  do  not  believe  she  could  compete  with  us,  but  which  would  have  a  nominal 
advantage  in  the  Stade  toll  tariff.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  the  statement  I 
have  already  made,  that  we  incur  neither  risk  nor  loss  by  denouncing  the  treaty 
of  1844 

2027.  Sir  James  Graham.']  Is  the  Riverain  Commission  already  summoned  to 
meet  at  Dresden  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  sitting  now  ;  it  was  to  meet  in  June. 

2028.  It  is  already  sitting? — I  think  so. 

2029.  Then  if  the  notice  to  Hanover  be  essential  to  our  raising  our  claim 
before  the  Riverain  Commission  for  the  extinction  of  the  Stade  dues,  we  are  out 
of  season,  not  having  given  that  notice? — I  am  not  clear  of  that.  The  notice 
would  take  effect  instantly  upon  its  being  given;  if  notice  be  given  now  that  at , 
the  end  of  1 2  months  the  treaty  must  cease,  we  should  be  still  in  tinie  to  take 
any  proceedings  that  might  be  thought  necessary  pending  the  sitting  of  the 
Riverain  Convention. 

2030.  If  the  English  Government,  according  to  your  view,  should  be  advised 
to  take  that  course,  not  a  moment's  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  notice  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2031.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  In  what  respect  is  the  giving  of  notice  under  the  treaty 
necessary  to  set  the  Riverain  Commission  in  motion  to  decide  that  question,  which 
you  say  is  writhin  their  province,  whether  this  is  a  toll  which  ought,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  paid  or  not? — It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  entering  into  negotiations  with  Hanover,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  the  treaty ;  but  I  suspect  that  if  Hanover  were  not  disposed  to  entertain  those 
negotiations,  she  might  fairly  say.  You  cannot  question  our  title  on  the  one  hand 
while  you  are  admitting  it  by  treaty  on  the  other. 

2032.  I  am  not  referring  to  negotiations  with  Hanover,  biit  I  am  referring  to 
that  which  you  referred  to  some  time  ago,  namely,  that  we  naight  call  upon  the 
Riverain  Commission  at  the  present  moment  to  decide  that  this  was  a  duty  which 
under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ought  to  be  swept  away  ?— I  apprehend  that  the 
Riverain  Commission  would  give  us  a  similar  answer.  They  would  state  that 
they  had  in  1 844  made  a  settlement  of  the  navigation  of  thb  river,  which  we 
had  by  our  treaty  of  that  year  recognised,  and  therefore  so  long  as  that  treaty  exists 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  the  Riverain  States. 

2033.  Mr.  ViUiers.]  What  are  they  sitting  for  ;  to  revise  something  which  they 
have  done  before  ? — Thev  are  sitting  to  revise  the  tolls  upon  the  Elbe. 

2034.  Sir  James  Graham.]  Is  Hanover  one  of  the  Riverain  Commission  ?— 
She  is. 

2035.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  Hanover  would  probably  protest  against  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Stade  toll   being  entertained,  so  long  as  the  Treaty  of  1844  was 
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Sir  J.  £.  Tennent.    in  existence,  and  no  notice  of  its  termination  had  been  given  by  Great  Britain  ? — 

I  think  it  is  quite  competent  to  Hanover  to  take  that  technical  course ;  in  addi- 

6  July  1858.  tion  to  which  there  are  obvious  motives  why  it  would  be  her  interest  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place,  Hanover  has  never  shown  much  alacrity  to  have  the  question 
of  the  Stade  toll  entered  upon,  and  it  was  only  after  many  years  of  fruitless  repre- 
sentations that  she  was  induced,  in  1 844,  to  come  to  terms  at  all.  I  therefore 
believe,  that  without  some  vigorous  application,  such  as  the  denunciation  of  the 
treaty,  you  will  fail  to  put  Hanover  in  motion  now;  but  in  addition  to  that, 
Hanover  has  this  obvious  interest  in  view,  namely,  that  the  Stade  toll  is  every 
year  increasing.  I  have  shown  you  that  within  10  years  it  has  doubled  ;  she  has 
less  inclination,  therefore,  to  compound  for  it  now  than  she  would  have  hereafter, 
because  her  compensation  will  be  the  greater,  the  longer  the  arrangement  is 
deferred ;  and  if  she  sees  the  absolute  abolition  without  any  compensation  before 
her,  of  course  the  longer  she  can  postpone  that  catastrophe  the  better. 

2036.  Sir  James  Graham.']  A  question  was  asked  you  with  reference  to  what 
was  termed  the  strategical  position  of  Hanover  with  regard  to  the  River  Elbe  just 
below  Hamburg;  are  you  aware  that  she  has  a  battery  at  Brunshausen,  where  for- 
merly there  was  a  guard  ship  ?^ — Yes. 

2037.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Hargreaves  that  the  battery  guards  the 
channel ;  and  a  question  was  put,  ^^  Does  Hanover  command  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Elbe  up  to  Hamburg  ?  "  '*  Certainly,  as  far  as  Brunshausen,**  is 
the  answer;  have  you  any  doubt  of  those  facts  being  accurately  stated? — I  have 
not.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  wish  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  this,  that  supposing  we  denounce  the  treaty,  we  thereby,  at  the 
expiration  of  1 2  months,  renounce  our  right  to  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the 
Stade  toll,  on  a  certain  number  of  articlea.  Now,  1  have  caused  a  list  to  be 
made  out  of  those  articles,  and  of  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  imported,  and 
the  rate  of  Stade  toll  paid  on  them.  I  find  that  on  them  all  we  have  been 
paying  at  the  rate  of  7,908/,  a  year,  on  which  we  should  therefore  lose 
2,666/.,  being  one-third.  That  is  the  extreme  extent  of  our  loss  under  any 
circumstances. 

2038.  Coal  is  not  one  of  the  favoured  articles  ?  — No. 

2039.  Therefore  quoad  coal,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  articles  of 
export,  and  the  most  valuable,  we  should  lose  nothing  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  ? — Nothing ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  my 
evidence,  the  only  chance  of  getting  justice  done  with  respect  to  coal,  is  by 
getting  rid  of  the  treaty ;  because,  under  it,  you  are  absolutely  prohibited  even 
from  remonstrance. 

2040.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to  place  before 
the  Committee? — Bearing  upon  the  proposed  termination  of  the  treaty,  there 
are  two  or  three  other  minor  matters  viorthy  of  notice.  It  may  be  said  that, 
although  Hanover  could  not  raise  the  Stade  toll  upon  us,  in  the  event  of  our 
getting  rid  of  the  treaty  she  might  raise  her  import  duties  on  our  produce;  but 
that  she  cannot  do,  because  Hanover  is  now  part  of  the  Zollverein,  and  bound  to 
abide  by  the  Zollverein  tariff.  Another  question  is,  that  she  might  re-impose  some 
of  the  fees  formerly  exacted  on  the  river  in  connexion  with  the  collection  of  the 
toll.  But  that,  too,  is  impossible,  because  they  have  been  for  ever  swept  away 
by  the  terms  of  the  Conference  of  the  Riverain  Convention  of  1844.  Then  there 
is  the  question  of  our  detention  at  Brunshausen  to  pay  toll  when  coming  up 
the  river,  instead  of  paying  it  at  Hamburg.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  ot  the 
witnesses  here,  I  think  by  Mr.  Wurm,  at  No.  1 25  of  his  evidence,  that,  if  we 
denounce  the  Treaty  of  1844,  ^^  should  again  become  liable  to  detention  at 
Brunshausen.  That  is  a  mistake ;  we  escape  detention  at  Brunshausen,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  1 844,  but  by  a  decree  of  George  the  Second,  when  Elector 
of  Hanover,  in  1736  ;  and  from  1736  down  to  the  present  time  we  never  have  been 
detained  at  Brunshausen.  And  by  tlie  fourth  Regulation  appended  to  the  Dresden 
Convention  the  obligation  to  bring  to  off  the  Schwinge  was  continued  only  "  in«o 
far  as  it  had  theretofore  been  in  iorce,"  and  not  having  been  in  ibree  as  regards 
Britibh  ships  prior  to  1844,  i^  could  not  now  be  revived. 

2041.  Sir  James  Graham.]  You  have  just  cited  the  decree  of  George  th^ 
Second  ? — Yes. 

2042.  And  you  contend  that  that  obligation  contracted  by  George  the  Second 
is  still  binding  ? — It  is. 
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2043.  And  would  not  justify  the  compelling  British  ships  to  bring  to  at  Bruns-  Sir  J.  E.  Tennera. 
hausen  ? — ^Just  so.                                                                                    ^  ^- 

2044.  Mr.  Ricardo.]  I  observe  that  you  consider  that  the  increase  of  trade  6  July  1858. 
to  Harburg  is  dependent  upon  other  things  than  its  exemption  from  Stade  dues ; 

what  has  been  the  cause  of  that  increase  ? — I  think  the  Stade  dues  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it. 

2045.  1^0  you  think  that  the  object  of  Hanover  in  exempting  Harburg  was  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  trade  from  Hamburg  to  Harburg  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was ;  that  the  object  was  to  encourage  the  trade  of  Harburg  at  the  expense 
of  Hamburg* 

2046.  The  ^hips  trading  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  namely,  the  Dutch  ships 
and  German  ships  generallv»  are  much  more  adapted  for  entering  the  port  of 
Harburg  than  our  own  ? — Our  own  large  steamers  cannot  ascend  the  Kohlbrand 
at  all. 

2047.  In  fact,  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  ships  fit  to 
navigate  the  North  Sea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  into  that  part  carrying  a  heavy 
cargo  ? — ^There  would. 

2048.  Mr,  Villiers,]  But  I  think  you  stated  before  that  there  was  a  great  con- 
venience in  having  Harburg  as  a  port,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
terminus  of  railways  which  communicate  all  over  Germany  ? — Yes,  for  colliers 
and  small  coasters,  such  as  can  ascend  the  river. 

2049.  But  there  is  a  positive  convenience  in  Harburg  from  its  being  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railways,  is  there  not  ? — Certainly. 

2050.  There  is  a  question,  too,  of  widening  the  canal,  is  there  not  ? — ^There  is 
a  question  of  not  only  widening  the  canal,  but  of  bridging  that  branch  of  the 
Elbe  which  would  connect  Harburg  with  Hamburg. 

2051.  That  looks  as  if  Hanover  had  a  greater  interest  in  encouraging  Harburg 
than  in  receiving  Stade  toll,  if  they  are  going  to  deepen  the  canal  by  which  they 
will  lose  Stade  tolls  ? — Yes. 

2052.  Her  great  object  is  to  encourage  Harburg  ? — Yes. 

2053.  And  if  they  deepen  the  canal  they  will  lose  Stade  tolls  ? — Yes. 

2054.  Who  was  the  foreign  minister  when  that  treaty  was  made  in  1844?— 
Lord  Aberdeen. 
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STATEMENT  put  in  by  Professor  Wurm,  of  Hamburg,  in  conformity  to  an  Injunction     Appendix,  No.  i. 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Stadb  Tolls,  in  proof  of  the  Evidence  given  by  him, 
on  Tuesday,  June  8th,  1858. 


On  the  15(h  August  1692,  letters  patent  of  publication  of  two  distinct  documents,  the 
treaty  of  March  17th,  1691,  with  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg,  and  the  tariff  of  1692,  were 
issued  at  Stade,  by  the  Governor-general  and  (Provincial)  Government  instituted  by  the 
Kintf  of  Sweden  in  his  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 


''o 


In  these  letters  patent,  it  is  said  that  there  had  been  many  misunderstandings  in  consequence 
of  the  tariff  not  having  been  found  fully  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  traffic,  of 
the  denomination  of  goods,  the  mode  of  packincr,  and  the  coin  itself;  that  therefore  the 
King  never  having  intended  lo  exact  anything  from  any  one,  beyond  his  own  right  and 
competence,  had  mstituted  a  commission  to  look  into  this ;  that  since  certain  deputies  had 
appeared  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Hamburg,  towards  which,  as  it  were  to  a  centre, 
the  whole  maritime  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe  is  verging,  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment, in  virtue  of  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  special  order,  have  at  different  times  caused 
conferences  to  be  held  with  the  said  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  a  constant  rectification  of 
the  said  toll-rolls ;  that  at  last,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  an  agreement  had  been  so  far  come 
to,  that  by  unanimous  applacidation  the  following  roll  had  been  established  as  a  regulation 
for  the  future,  according  to  which  at  the  receiving  office  on  the  river  Elbe,  all  and  each 
description  of  merchandise  was  to  be  taxed,  which  regulation  was  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished for  general  knowledge.  "  And,''  the  letters  patent  go  on,  "  upon  all  those  who  are 
subject  to  our  bidding  and  forbidding,  we  lay  this  serious  order  to  conform  themselves 
according  to  that  tax  and  toll-roll  in  perpetuity,  as  to  an  invariable  rule  and  guidance,  nor 
to  pretend  or  undertake  in  any  manner  anything  contrary  to  the  same." 

II.  From  these  letters  patent  it  follows  clearly : — 

1.  That  the  King  of  Sweden  was  fully  conscious  that,  in  his  quality  of  Duke  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  he  was  not  master  of  setting  up,  according  to  his  own  interest  or  pleasure,  any 
tariff  at  Stade :  he  did  not  intend  to  demand  anything  beyond  his  own  right  and  com- 
petence. 

2.  That  the  tariff  of  1692  was  by  no  means  "octroy^"  by  the  King  or  the  territorial 
lord;  but 

3.  It  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  deputies  of  Hamburg,  with  whom  the  King's  Commis- 
sioners had  held  conferences  at  the  King's  special  order ;  and 

4.  It  was  published  as  an  "  invariable  rule  and  guidance"  for  the  future  in  "  per- 
petuity." 

III.  The  above  letters  patent  are  inserted  along  with  the  treaty  of  1691,  and  the  tariff  of 
1692,  in  an  official  collection  of  ordinances  for  the  duchies,  printed  and  published  at  Stade^ 
by  the  provincial  government^  at  the  King's  order,  lor  constant  and  invariable  observance,  in 
1693. 

The  same  has  been  republished  in  the  same  official  way  at  Stade,  in  1711.  It  is  this 
edition  of  which  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  copy,  which  1  desire  may  be  returned,  as  the  book 
belongs  to  the  library  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IV.  There  are,  besides,  two  official  republications  under  the  Hanoverian  dominion,  the 
one  ^'  published  by  the  former  Swedish  government,  such  as  it  had  been  maintained  Q  bei- 
behalten')  by  the  present  Royal  British  and  Electoral  Brunswick-Luneburg  Government,'' 

o-8i.  s  3  (Stade 
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Aj.peniiix,  No.  1.  (Stade  1716,  14  pp.);    and   the  other,   which    is  quoted  by  the  Dresden  Committee  of 
—  Mediation,  (in  their  Report  of  April  7,  1843,  p.  676,)  as  having  been  pubhshed  in  1739,  at 

at  the  commandment  of  the  King-Elector,  for  "  constant  and  invariable  observance." 

This  would  appear,  by  ronclusive  implication,  to  bring  home  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
tariff  of  1692  to  the  Electoral  Government  of  Hanover. 

v.  But  there  is  a  very  explicit  declaration  of  the  Electoral  Government  to  the  same 
purpose. 

On  the  8th  of  June  1719,  when  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  had  laid  a  number  of  grievances 
before  the  Royal  and  Electoral  Government  at  Stade,  this  Government  directed  to  two  of 
the  receiving  oBScers  an  order,  which  contains  the  following  words :  "  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  impose  upon  you,  as  is  hereby  done,  a  serious  prohibition  on  a  notable  penalty, 
not  to  deviate  in  any  point  from  the  above-mentioned  toll-tax,  which  has  been  published, 
and  on  both  sides  approved  of  and  accepted,  ^  pro  form&j  nor  to  demand  anytning  more 
for  taxable  goods  than  is  therein  mentioned,  but  you  are  enjoined  to  follow  and  observe  the 
same  strictly  on  every  point" 

VI.  When,  in  face  of  such  an  express  declaration,  we  find  it  asserted  by  Hanover  that 
the  tariff  had  never  been  acted  upon,  or  that  it  had  only  been  acted  upon  so  far  as  it  agreed 
with  the  previous  observance,  it  is  hard  to  abstain  from  simply  saying,  *^  hakemns  confiteniem 
reum,^' 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  deviations,  implicit  and  explicit,  from  the  tariff,  it  will  be  suflScient 
to  refer  to  the  specimens  contained  in  the  Annex  A.,  being  a  selection  from  the  manuscript 
analysis  which  I  mentioned  before  the  Committee. 

VII.  When  Hanover  perceived  that  her  arguments  were  untenable,  by  which  she  had 
tried  to  discredit  the  tariff  of  1692,  she  put  forward  a  more  venturous  assertion  still.  She 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  treaty  itself,  by  representing  it  to  have  been  obtained  by 
bribery. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  proof  was  advanced,  except  tiiat  a  man  of  the  name  of  Niels  Bielcke 
was  said  to  have  been  sentenced  in  Norway  for  false  coining.  Niels  Bielcke  was  certainly  one 
of  the  names  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  treaty,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  persons.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Sweden,  and  not  Hanover,  that 
concluded  that  treaty ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Sweden  never  breathed  a  syllable 
of  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  in  1701,  ten  years  after  the  signature,  Sweden  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  or  the  treaty  ;  it  was  only  on  its  interpretation 
that  a  question  had  been  raised.  That  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  in  due  manner  has 
never  been  contested ;  nor  could  the  precarious  objection  which  has  occasionally  been 
attempted  ever  be  brought  forward  upon  the  ground  of  the  disadvantageous  contents  of  the 
document.  For  what  interest  could  be  said  to  have  been  sacrificed,  when  it  appears  that 
the  tariff  of  1692  does  not  in  any  way  fall  short  of  the  tariff  of  1613,  where  the  principle 
of  the  1-1 6th  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  taken  from  the  ancient  rule,  is  laid  down  in  all  but  the 
same  words  ? 

VIII.  When  Hanover  took  up  this  position,  she  altogether  forgot  the  laws  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  by  which  she  was  prevented  from  raising  the  tariff  oi  the  old  rolls. 
If  the  tariff  of  1692  had  not  been  valid,  Hanover  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  tariff 
of  1613,  containing  the  same  principle  of  the  1-1 6th  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  the 
only  legitimate  basis  of  the  Stade  tolls. 

(signed)        C.  F.   Wurm. 
28,  Villiers-street,  Strand,  London, 
18  June  1858. 
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Referred  to  in  Mr.  Hargreaves*  Evidence,  11  June  1858. 


CocKET,  for  British  Goods  free  of  Duty. 

Custom  House,  Hull. 

In  the  "  Queen  of  Scotland,"  W.  Crosse,  for  Hamburg. 

Know  ye  that  Gee  k  Co.,  have  entered 

Goods  free  of  duty,  being  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 

Value,     United  Kingdom,  not  prohibited  by  law  to  be  exported,  namely: — Worsted 

varn,  linen,  woollen  ana  cotton  manufactures,  linen  yarn,  thread,  earthenware. 

£.  hardware,  freestone,  saddlery,  machinery,  cheese,  ale  (not  for  drawback),  and 

horn  tips. 

Dated  this  12  September  1845.  J.  W.  Lister,  pio  Collector. 

C.  n'.  Pettyy  pro  Comptroller. 
Entered  outwards,  1845. 

4,036.  23. 
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PAPERS  delivered  in  by  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  15  June  1858. 

STADE  DUES. 

(The  original  of  this  Decree  is  to  be  found  in  Martin's  "  Nouveau  Recueil  General  de 

Traites,"  Tome  VIL) 

Ernest  Augustus,  by  the  Grace  of  God>  King  of  Hanover,  &c. 

Whereas  by  paragraph  3  of  our  decree  of  the  8th  of  this  month,  relating  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Brunshausen  toll  for  goods  and  ships  of  diiferent  nations,  the  free  city  of 
Hamburg  has  been  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  to  the  German  States  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  such  decree,  but  as  the  reason  for  such  exclusion  does  not  exist  any 
more  at  present,  and  as  we  have  also  resolved  to  grant  such  privileges  to  the  same  extent  to 
the  Danish  and  Belgian  Governments, 

We  decree  as  follows : — 

Sect.  1.  The  privileges  granted  b  ySect.  1  and  2  of  our  decree  of  the  8th  of  this  month 
to  ^oods  of  German  origin  and  to  German  vessels,  with  reference  to  the  toll  and  other  dues 
levied  at  Brunshausen,  shall,  from  the  1st  of  next  month,  also  be  granted  to  the  same  goods 
of  Danish,  Belgian,  or  Hamburg  origin,  and  to  Danish  and  Hamburg  vessels. 

Sect.  2.  The  section  3  of  our  decree  of  the  8th  of  this  month  is  herewith  renounced. 


Appendix,  No.  3. 


Tliis  decree  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  first  part  of  our  publication  of  laws< 

Hanover,  26  September  1844. 

Schulte. 


(signed)        Ernest  Augustus. 
Von  Fulke. 


(The  original  of  this  Decree  is  to  be  found  in  Martin's  "  Nouveau  Recueil  G^n^ral  de 

Trait^s,"  Tome  VII. 

Ernest  Augustus,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Hanover,  &c. 

Whereas  Article  6  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  treaty  was  made  public  by  our  patent  of  to-day,  grants  certain  privi- 
leges to  British  goods  and  ships  with  reference  to  the  Brunshausen  toll. 

We  decree,  in  consideration  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  existing  with 
other  States,  as  follows ; — 

Sect  1.  The  dues  levied  on  goods  at  Brunshausen  shall,  upon  the  1st  of  next  month,  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  above-mentioned  treaty : 

1  5.  for  the  goods  specified  in  that  article  of  British,  German,  or  Prussian  origin, 
.  if  they  pass  the  toll-line  in  British,  German,  Prussian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  or  Belgian 

vessels. 

2  5.  for  the  same  goods  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States,  if  imported  into  our  king- 
dom in  American  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  named  in  Article  1.* 

3  s.  for  the  same  goods  of  Mexican  origin,  if  imported  into  our  kingdom  in  Mexican 
vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  named  in  Articles  1  and  2. 
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Appendix^  No.  3«        In  order  to  claim  the  above-mentioned  reduction  in  the  dues,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
— —  with  the  landing  manifest  an  official  certificate  of  the  origin  of  such  goods. 

Sect.  2.  All  additional  dues,  whether  in  money  or  kind,  which  have  hitherto  been  levied 
at  Brunshausen,  including  our  ship  toll^  and  the  so-called  rower's  loll  of  the  town  of  Stade, 
are  in  conformity  with  Sect  1  of  the  regulations  regarding  the  Brunshausen  toll,  as  agreed 
10  at  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  April  of  this  year,  abolished  and  reduced. 

1  s.  for  German,  Prussian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Belgian  vessels,  and  their  car- 
goes, whatever  the  latter  may  consist  of. 

2  s.  for  vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  the  above-mentioned  additional  dues 
have  reference  to  the  vessel,  or  would  be  paid  on  such  goods  the  origin  of  the  continent 
of  America,  or  the  Antilles,  and  that  would  be  imported  froin  such  countries  into  our 
kingdom. 

8  i.  for  Mexican  vessels,  in  so  far  such  additional  dues  would  fall  upon  the  vessel,  or 
be  paid  on  goods  of  Mexican  origin  that  would  be  imported  from  that  country  into  our 
kingdom. 

Sect.  3.  The  Hamburg  vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  exempted  from  the  privileges  granted 
in  virtue  of  Sect.  1  and  2  to  German  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  as  for  them  the  pnnciples 
'  hitherto  applied  in  the  levying  of  the  Brunshausen  toll  shall  in  the  meantime  remain  in 

force. 

This  decree  shall  be  inserted  in  the  first  part  of  our  publication  of  laws. 


Hanover  8  September  1858. 


(signed)         Ernest  Augusttis. 
Schulte.  ron  Fulke. 


Gentlemen,  Hamburg,  16  April  1857. 

Thb  purport  of  these  lines  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  competition  which  threatens  to 
become  very  injurious  to  the  trade  between  Hull  and  Hamburg  since  the  Sound  dues  have 
been  done  away  with. 

You  will  probably  have  seen  already  circulars  from  Stettin,  advertising  a  regular  line  of 
screw  steamers  to  Hull ;  at  the  same  time  pro  forma  accounts  of  charges  have  been  issued, 
showing  that  goods  can  be  carried  from  Hull  to  Berlin  at  a  lower  expense  vid  Stettin  than 
vid  Hamburg. 

It  win  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  select  one  of  these  accounts,  showing  the  expenses  on  a 
bale  of  cotton  twist,  of  which  the  fbUowing  is  the  translation  : 

Copy  of  Stettin  Pro  forma  Account. 

Pro  forma  Account  of  Charges  on  One  Bale  of  Cotton  Twist,  received  from  Hull,  forwarded 

per  Railway  to  Berlin  : 

1  bale  twist,  weighing  1,200  lbs.  English  weight,  measuring  about  50  square  fleet,  equal  to 
10  cwt.  64  lbs.  Prussian  weight,  equal  to  10  cwt.  89  lbs.  custom-house  weight. 

£.  s.     d. 

Freight  from  Hull  to  Stettin,  3  d.  per  ft. -  12     6 

Primage,  25  7o -    -     3     1 


at  6| 

Sundry  petty  expenses,  1 J  /gr.  per  4,000  lbs.         .         -  - 

Town  dues,  6rf.  per  Prussian  cwt.   -        -        -        -  - 

Weighing  and  custom-house  officers,  6  d.  per  custom  cwt.  - 

Receiving,  &c.,  7  J  /gr.  per  bale       -        -         -        .  - 

Freight  per  rail  to  Berlm,  9  /gr,  per  custom  cwt.  -         -  - 

Commission  per  bale      -...--- 


The  charges  amount  at  the  freight  of  4  d.  per  lb. 

fi  99  »  5  a.      „        - 

99  99  99  6  tt.         „  - 

There  are  errors  in  this  statement  with  respect  to  measurements  and  weight,  which  we  will 
at  once  correct ;  the  average  measurement  of  a  bale  of  cotton  twist  of  1,200  lbs.  net  English 
weight,  will  be  more  than  50  square  feet,  say  at  least  52  feet,  and  the  average  gross  weight 
about  11  -r^  cwt.  Prussian  custom-house  weight. 

The 


£.  -  15 

7 

.     5     6 

. 

-     -     — 

6 

-     -      5 

3 

-     -     5 

6 

-     -     7 

6 

.     3     8 

• 

-     -  15 

- 

9   17 

9 

-  11    10 

3 

-  13     1 

9 

.  14  24 
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The  expenses  for  such  a  bale  forwarded  either  vi&  Stettm  or  vi&  Hamburg,  will  be  in  fact  AppendiXi  N#.  3. 
as  follows,  viz. :  ■ 

Stettin. 


Freight  from  Hull  3  rf.  &  25*/o  on  52  ft.       - 

£.  s.    d. 
-  16     3 

£.  *. 
1  10 

d. 

at6| 
Stettin  charges  and  commission          .        .        ,        . 

6  12     6 
14     6 

Carriage  per  rail  from  Stettin  to  Berlin  on  11  -^/^  cwt. 
at  97gr. 

6   17     - 
3   13     - 

Total  expense  on  1  bale  from   Hull  to  Berlin  vid 
Stettin 

10     -     - 

or  at  6 1    - 

-    .  £. 

- 

Hamburg. 
Freight  from  Hull  3  d.  &  25  7^  on  62  ft.      -         -         - 

£.  5.     d. 
-  16     3 

£.  s. 
1  13 

d. 

13     2/  -         -      B^ 
Stade  dues        -•-.--•- 
Hambro*  charges  and  commission,  if  the  bale  is  delivered 
direct  from  on  board  to  the  railway  company  - 

10  11 

-  11 

-  12 

B*. 

12     2 

1627.     .     -     . 
Carriage  per  rail  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  on  ll-^^jy  cwt. 
atl3^Wgr- 

6     4/gr. 
6     2 

Total  expense  on  1  bale  from  Hull  to  Berlin  vid 
Hamburg          .---.-         •        . 

11     6  /gr. 

or  at  6  J  - 

-    -  £. 

7 

This  difference  comes  the  more  into  consideration,  as  Berlin  is  the  very  station  by  which 
the  majority  of  goods  must  be  directed  into  the  interior  of  Germany;  and  again  with  respect 
to  cotton  twist  into  the  weaving  districts  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and,  in  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  Austria,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  the  Stettin  rouie  will 
very  soon  be  generally  known,  and  the  stream  of  goods  will  iind  its  way  to  Stettin, 

Upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  above  accounts,  in  order  to  find  out  the  means  of  a 
redaction  of  charges  in  favour  of  our  port,  it  strikes  us,  that  the  freight  from  Hull  to  Stettin 
is  the  same  as  to  Hamburg.  Upon  inqtury,  we  are  informed  that  screw  steamers  will  do 
well  at  that  rate  ofSd,  and  25  %,  as  they  calculate  also  upon  a  good  return  freight  to  Hull 
with  grain,  seeds,  &c.  during  the  whole  season. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  any  difference  in  the  premium  of  insurance,  which 
will  be  much  the  same  to  both  places,  and  even  if  there  is  a  difference  early  or  late  in  the 
season,  it  will  be  too  trifling  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  whole  business. 

The  Stade  dues  do  not  even  weigh  so  heavily  on  cotton  twist  as  they  do  on  woollen  yarns 
and  manufactured  goods;  but  tbe  former  exertions  of  the  Hambro'  auihorifies  to  do  away 
with  this  remnant  of  the  club-laws  having  been  inefiectual,  and  since  our  city  has  been  forced 
by  the  other  German  governments  to  acknowledge  it,  we  have  only  the  hope  that  we  may  get 
rid  of  the  same  at  a  later  period. 

The  Hambro*  charges  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  case  the  goods  are  forwarded 
immediately  per  rail ;  a  further  reduction  is  impossible,  and  would  moreover  in  &ct  be  of  no 
consequence. 

The  chief  disadvantage  for  us  is  in  the  carriage  per  rail  to  Berlin,  being  13-^if  /gr.  a  cwt. 
from  here  against onlv  9  /gr.  from  Stettin;  however,  there  is  hardly  any  chance  for  an  altera- 
tion in  this  proportion.  Our  railway  to  Berlin  cuts  through  Danish  and  Mecklenburg 
territories  ;  both  governments  have  imposed  transit  dues,  amounting  to  2  J  /gr.  a  cwt. ;  after 
deducting  these  duties,  the  real  freight  for  the  distances  of  38  German  miles  remains  only 
3  J  rf.  a  mile  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  of  rail-freight  all  over  Germany,  while  the 
freight  from  Stettin  to  Berlin  is  6  </.  a  mile,  the  distance  being  18  miles  ;  consequently,  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  freight  per  rail  have  scarcely  any  chance  of  success.. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  you  all  the  explanations  we  are  able  to  furnish,  touching  this 
most  serious  competition,  and  it  rests  now  solely  with  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  allow 

0.81.  T  2  die^  T 
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Appendix^  No.  3.  the  Stettin  opposition  to  gain  ground  and  strength,  so  as  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the 
forwarding  trade  to  the  greater  part  of  Germany. 

In  case  you  should  find  your  own  interest  in  directing  your  steamers  to  Stettin,  we  can  of 
course  not  expect  that  you  will  do  anything  to  check  ihe  stream ;  but  if  you  prefer  keeping 
your  vessels  in  the  old  established  line,  we  take  the  liberty  to  express  our  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  proper  moment  for  opposing  the  turning  stream  is  now,  wnile  it  is  still  in  the  beginning 
and  will  have  to  contend  with  many  diflSculties.  The  accommodations  of  the  Stettin  harbour 
are  still  deficient,  and  no  regular  train  of  goods  from  your  port  is  established  yet;  the 
voyage  from  Hull  to  Stettin  will  last  almost  as  long  again  as  to  Hamburg,  and  the  steamers 
are  sure  to  be  dispatched  much  quicker  here,  where  everybody  has  to  look  after  his  own 
affairs,  while  at  Stettin  the  trade  is  subject  to  custom-house  regulations  and  the  good-will  of 
the  royal  authorities. 

The  most  effectual  means  to  check  the  Stettin  opposition  would  be  an  early  reduction  of 
freight  from  Hull  to  Hamburg,  sufScient  to  bring  our  charges  on  a  level  with  those  via 
Stettin.  If  you  adopt  this  measure,  which  we  beg  to  recommend  most  strongly,  our  inland 
friends  will  soon  find  out  that -they  save  time  on  the  route  via  Hamburg,  and  will  stick  to  if, 
if  only  they  have  not  to  pay  dearer  than  via  Stettin.  If  after  some  time  the  first  excitement 
created  by  the  Stettin  circulars  will  have  died  away,  you  will  have  a  chance  of  resuming  ihe 
old  freight,  particularly  late  in  the  season,  when  the  Joaltic  becomes  unnavigable. 


Hoping  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  this  affair,  we  are,  &c. 

(signed)         A .  F.  Neubauer. 

J.  J.  W  Vnbehagen. 
SoltaUy  Trautmann  S^  Co. 
J.  J.  Liebert. 


Theo.  Hinsz. 

H.  J.  Merck  S^  Co. 

G.  J.  F.  Rode. 
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Appendix,  No.  4.      PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Mr.  R,  Glover ^  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence,  16  June  1868. 


(No.  1.) 

Copy  of  a  Note  which  is  given  to  the  Person  who  delivers  the  Bill  of  Ladings  and  Cockets 
on  the  Vessel  passing  Stade,  and  which  is  required  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Hanoverian 
Custom*house  in  Hamburg. 

Abfertigunosschein. 

No. 

SoHiPPER  {name  of  the  CflotonVfuhrend  das  (Flag),  Schiff  (name  of  the  Vessel),  kommend 
von  (Port),  hat  bei  hiesiger  ZoU  Statte  sem  Schiff  durch  Abgabe  von  (quantify  of  Bills  of 

Lading  and  Cockets)  clarirt,und  wirti  hiemit  angevnesen,  sich  nach  der  Ankunft  zu|   ^i^^^^j^  ^  [ 

bei  dem  Koniglich  Hannoverschen  ElbzoU-Comtoir  in  Hamburg  zu  melden  und  fernere 
Abfertigung  zu  gewartigen. 

Brunshausen,  den        ten  1868. 

Koniglich  Hannoversches  Wachtschiffs-ZoU-Comtoir. 

(Signature.) 
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(No.  2.) 
Certificate  granting  Permission  to  Discharge. 

LOSCHUNGSSCH  EIN. 

ScHiFFER,  T.  Atkinson,  hat  die  Ankunft  seines  Schiffs,  Lord  Cardigan,  kommend  von 
HuHj  bei  dem  hiesigen  Koniglich  Hannoverschen  Elb-Zoll-Comtoir  angezeigt  und  vvird 
ihm,  mit  Vorbehalt  der  weiteren  Abferrigung,  die  Ausladung  gestattet. 

Hamburgr,  dan  16teu  April  1858. 
Koniglich  Hannoversches  Elb-Zoll-Comto  ir. 

{Signature.) 


(No.  3.) 


Receipt 
returned 


required  on  getting  the  Papers  delivered  at  Stacle  by  the  Vessel,  and   then 
I  to  us,  by  which  we  give  Bail  for  the  Amount  of  the  StaiJe  D  uty  on  the  Cargo. 

Fur  das  Englische  SchifF  Lord  Cardigan,    Capt.  J.  Atkinson,  habe  ich,  im  Auftrage 
des  leizteren,  die  zu  Brunshausen  am  {date  of  delivery)  Ubergebenen  Schiffs  und  Ladungs- 
Papiere  vollstandig  ausgehandi^t  erhalten,  ohne  dass  der  Brunshauser  ZoU 
fur  die  Ladung  jenes  Schiffes  bis  jetzt  bezahlt  worden  ist, 

Hamburg,  den  18 

Kirsten. 


(No.  4.) 

Sketch  of  the  Content  Zettel  required  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Hanoverian  Custom-house 

in  Hamburg. 

Vollstandige  Angabe 
der  Ladung  des  Schiffers  ,  welcher 

mit  seinem  Schiffe,  genannt : 

unter  Flagge  von 

gekommeu  ist. 


Namen  der  Em pf anger. 


Bezeichnung  der  Waaren. 


Hamburg,  Aufgestellt  von  mir  dem  Schiffsmakler 

den  ten  18 

Hamb«    No. 
'  Brunsh.  No. 


o.8i.  T3 
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(No.  6.) 
Stade  Pass  which  must  be  delivered  at  Stade  on  tbe  Vessel  repassing. 


fc  |:^• 


^£ 


-2 
'5 


^ 


9 

Pi 


0)  JD  :a  S  ^  «* 


*     3    S    S"    «    C    S 
-g    Bt   O   M-55-55   g 


Retoiirschein. 

No. 

Dass  der  {Flag),  Schiffer  (name  of  the  Captain),  welcher  von 
(name  of  Port),  kommend,  mit  seinem  Schiffe  genannt  (name  of 
the  Vessel),  die  Konigliche  ZoUstatte  zu  Brinshausen  am  (date) 
Elbaufwarts  passirt  hat,  seiaen  Verpflichtungen  wegen  des  Bruas- 
hauser  Zolls  Geniige  geleisted  habe,  mithin  gegen  Abgabe  dieses 
Retourscheins  bei  dem  am  Ausflusse  der  Schwinge  erbaueten 
Wachtschiffs-Comptoir  die  ZoUinie  unaurgehalten  repassirenkonne, 
wird  hiemit  bescbeiniort. 


4*  . 


c  i^  5  ^    *  bC 


Hamburg,  den       ten 


185 


Koniglich  Hannoversches  Elbzoll  Comtoir 

(Signature) 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  August  Sanders,  Esq.,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence, 

IS  June  1858. 


Table  showing  the  progress'of  Shipping  under  Hamburg  Flag  during  the  period  of 
1842  to  1857.     Referred  to  in  Question  988. 


At  the  End  of 
the  Year 

Number  of 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Increase 
from  1842. 

1842 

214 

51,819 

— 

1845 

223 

57,069 

10  per  cent. 

1848 

257 

71,691 

38        „ 

1851 

351 

103,899 

101         „ 

1854 

456 

159,867 

209 

1857 

491 

191,244 

269 
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TABLE  showing  the  Value  of  the  Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  the 
Value  of  the  Total  Imports  by  Sea  to  Hamburg,  in  ihe  Years  1866  and  1857,  Bullion 
excluded.    Referred  to  in  Question  1003. 


1866. 

1857. 

A.  Produce  and  Manufactures  of 

the  United  Kingdom  - 

B.  Other  Goods      - 

Bancomarhs, 
119,206,670 

43,793,660 

Bancomarks. 
115,889,260 

44,120,750 

Total    ... 

163,000,320 

160,010,010 

Total  Decrease  in  1857 


Bancamarks* 
'     2,990,310 


Decrbabe  in  British  Produce  and  Manufactures- 


3,317,410 


1856. 


1857. 


Total  Import  by  Sea  to  Ham- 
burgh, bulHon  excluded 


Bancomarks. 
272,768,560 


Bancomarks. 
278,541,880 


Increase  in  1857 


Bancomarks. 
5,773,320 


0.8  !• 


T4 
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PAPERS  delJTered  in  by  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  2  July  1858. 

(No.  1.) 
TARIFF. 


Nnmber 

of  the 

Tariff  Head. 


DENOMINATION   OF   THE    GOODS. 


2 
3 


6 
6 


Lead,  and  articles  of  lead. 

A.  Lead  in  blocks,  pigs,  rolls,  sheets,  &c.,  and  old  lead ;  also 

litharge. 

B.  Articles  of  lead  (manufactured),  as  kettles,  pipeS;  shot,  &c. ; 

also  tinfoil,  type  founders'  articles ;  also  japanned  articles  of 
lead. 

ftower  roots         -        -        -        -        -.- 

Fuel,  the  following  materials  for,  as  charcoal,  pit-coal,  peat,  coke, 
karbolien. 

Remark. — Firewood,  tan   cakes,  dry  turf,   and  turf-coal. 
See  in  the  specification  of  the  duty-free  goods. 

Book,  print,  and  music-sellers*  articles,  as  printed  books  and  works, 
pictures,  maps ;  also  almanacks  and  playing  cards ;  also  printed, 
engraved,  or  lithographed  music. 

Brush  and  sievemakers'  goods 

Chicory  roots,  dried 

Remark. — Fresh  chicory  roots.    See  in  the  specification  of 
duty-free  goods. 

Colonial  produce,  groceries,  and  confectionery,  as — 

A.  Cocoa  and  manufactures  of  cocoa : 

a.  Cocoa  (in  beans  or  ground)    ---•-. 
h.  Manufactures  of  cocoa,  cocoa  butter^  cocoa  paste^  chocolate 

B.  Coffee,  and  substitutes  for,  of  all  kinds  .        -        ,        . 

C.  Confectionery  and  delicacies : 

a.  Confitures,  preserved  fruits,  sweetmeats,  &c. ;  also  caviare, 
prepared  mustard,  portable  soup,  and  other  choice  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  table,  not  being  otherwise  enumerated 

h.  Candied  citrons     -------- 

D.  Beverages,  artificiallv  prepared : 

a.  All  not  charged  lower,  namely,  beer  and  mead,  brandy  of 

every  kind  (arrack,  rum,  gin,  spirits,  &c.),  wine,  must, 
and  cyder,  &c. 

b.  Vinegar  of  all  kinds  j  also  raspberry  vinegar,  and  the  like 

E.  Spices: 

a.  All  spices  not  charged  lower,  as  cinnamon,  cardamom, 

cassia  cariophyllata,  saffron,  vanilla. 
h.  Laurel  berries  and  laurel  leaves      ----- 

c.  Ginger  -•..----- 

d.  Pepper  and  pimento      ------- 

e.  Cassia  lignea,  cassia  buds,  staranise,  and  canella  alba 

/.  Cloves 

g.  Mace  and  nutmegs 

F.  Mealy  substances : 

a.  Those  not  charged  lower,  as  sago,  cassava  or  tapioca,  and 

arrow  root. 

b.  Rice  in  the  husk  (paddy) 

c.  Rice  not  in  the  husk,  and  rice  flour        -        -        -        - 
Remark.— Peeled  barley,  grit,  groats,  flour,  vermicelli,  &c. 

See  Head  83. 

G.  Tropical  fruits ;  also  peels  and  kernels  of  the  same : 

a.  All  not  expressly  charged  with  a  higher  rate,  namely, 
oranges,  chesnuts,  lemons,  dates,  pomegranates,  carobs, 
peach  kernels,  pistachio  nuts,  &c. ;  also  peels  of  lemons, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 


Unity 

to  which 

the 

Duty  mppliet . 


100  lb. 


99 


n 

99 


99 


9> 
99 
99 
99 

99 


99 


Duty  Rate,      | 

Standard  of  14  th*! 

to  the  Rhrk.     1 


th. 


-     5 


-  1  - 

-  6  - 

-  -  1 

-  5  - 


1     6 
-     4 


-  1  6 

-  5  — 

-  1  - 

-  6  - 

-  1  6 

-  -  6 

-  -  2 

-  6  - 

-  -  4 

-  -  6 

-  1  - 

-  1  6 

-  2  - 

-  4  - 

-  -  6 

-  -  3 

-  -  4 


-     -     4 


s,     d. 

-  -I 

-  ij 

-  n 

-  -i 

-  7* 

-  2J 


-  2i 

-   U 

-  7i 


-  2i 

-  -i 

-  -4 

-  7J 

-  -i 

-  -f 

-  li 

-  2J 

-  3 

-  6 


-I 

-5 
-i 


-i 
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DENOMINATION    OF    THE    GOODS. 


Colonial  Produce,  &c.  (continued). 

b.  Currants,  raisins,  and  fig^s;  also  caked  figs     .        .        . 

c.  Capers,  almonds,  and  oUves  -.-•.. 

H.  Treacle  and  syrup ;  also  potato  syrup,  and  beet  root  molasses 

L  Tobacco,  and  manu&otures  of  tobacco: 

a.  Tobacco  in  leaves,  stalks,  and  heads ;  also  tobacco  flour, 

and  tobacco  waste. 

b.  Manufactures  of  tobacco: 

i.  Tobacco  in  rolls ;  also  shag  and  cut  tobacco,  &c. ; 

also  snufi*  (rappee  and  carrots), 
ii.  Cigars  ----..., 


Unity 

to  which 

the 

Daty  applies. 


K.  Tea  and  tea-dust 


L.  Sugar: 

a.  Sugar  in  loaves,  cassonade,  white  crushed  sugar,  clayed 

sugar,  bastard,  lump  sugar,  &c* 

b.  Raw  sugar  -- 


0.81. 


Drugs,  apothecaries'  and  drysaltery  goods ;  also  similar  raw  stufis 
'    and  manufactures. 

A.  All  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated  under  the  several  heads 

from  B  to  K,  as  copaiva,  and  muskat  balsam,  amber,  ink, 
dried  herbs,  plants,  blossoms,  roots,  &c. ;  herb  tobacco,  tea  of 
medicinal  herbs,  spermaceti,  stearine,  ^cc« 

B.  Cocoa  nuts,  bone,  ivory,  coal,  and  lamp  black,  soda  wood, 

vitriol  stone,  common  resin,  ^ipot,  and  colophony  - 

C.  Fustic,  and  logwood;  vitriol,  and  juniper  berries  .        •        - 

D.  Alum,  red  ochre  (English,  Dutch,  Prussian,  and  Venetian 

red,  colcothar,  and  caput  mortuum),  Iceland  moss,  quer- 
citron, sulphur,  soda,  shumac,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

£.  Catechu,  or  terra  japonica,  turmeric,  red  woods,  muriatic  acid, 
sassafras  wood,  flowers  of  sulphur. 

F.  White  lead,  yellow  lead,  minium,  and  other  lead  colours, 

chloride  of  lime,  dry  and  fluid )  citron  and  lemon  juice, 
pearl,  pot,  and  wood  ashes,  horn  and  horn  tips,  acorn  calls  or 
valonea,  mineral  waters,  licorice,  turpentine,  train-oil;  also 
whale  and  seal  blubber,  woad  and  weld. 

G.  Aloes    and  aloe  leaves,  Peruvian   bark,  flea  wort  (semen 

ps^llii),  lac  (seed,  stick,  and  shell)  and  varnish,  juice  of 
licorice,  glue,  annotto,  mother  of  pearl,  sal  ammoniac,  nitric 
acid  and  aqua-fortis,  tamarinds,  Tonquin  beans,  and  argol  of 
all  kinds. 

H.  Dyewood  extracts,  and  verdigris. 

I.  Caouchouc,  or  India  rubber,  whalebone  (also  cut,  and  in 
rods),  Bremen  and  Brunswick  green,  lac  dye,  manna,  and 
senna  leaves. 

K.  Balsams  of  all  kinds,  except  copaiva,  and  muskat  balsam ; 
fine  blue  colours,  namely  :  Mountain,  Berlin  and  English 
blue ;  smalts,  camphire,  carmine,  chrome  yellow,  chrome 
green,  and  other  crome  colours;  cochineal,  ivory,  indigo, 
musk  or  civet,  rhubarb,  tortoise-shell,  Indian  ink,  cinnabar. 
Remark. — 1.  Oil.    Se^headdo. 

2.  Fresh   plants,  herbs,  blossoms,  roots,   &c. 
See  in  the  specification  of  duty-free  goods. 
8.  Colour    earths   (chalk,    ochre,    &c.)     See 
Head  10. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  articles  thereof. 

A.  Iron  and  steel : 

a.  Forged,  cast,  and  rolled  iron,  in  bars,  plates,  sheets,  &c. ; 
also  lump  iron,  and  rails  for  railroads;  also  raw,  cemen^ 
cast,  and  refined  steel ;  also  wheel*rim  iron,  and  iron 
roughly  prepared  by  the  forge  for  coarse  parts  of 
machines  ana  carriages  (cranks,  axles,  &c.) 
6.  Raw  iron  of  all  kinds,  and  old  broken  iron  .  -  - 
c.  Tin  plates    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        •- 

U 


Duty  Rate, 

Standard  of  14  th, 

to  the  Mark. 


100  lb. 


9f 


99 


ft 
n 


9f 

n 


-  -  6 

-  1  6 

-  -  3 

-  -  6 

-  1  " 

-  6  - 

-  6  - 

-  -  10 

-  -  6 


-  1  6 

-  -  1 

-  -  2 

-  -  8 

-  -  4 

-  -  6 


-     1     - 


-    8     - 


n 


-     5     -  -     7J 


-    -     8 


-  -     1 

-  1     - 
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DENOMINATION    OF    THE    GOODS. 


Unity 

to  whicK 

the 

Duty  applies. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Iron  and  Steel,  and  articles  thereof  (continued). 

B.  Iron  and  steel  wares : 

a.  Surgical   instruments,    cutlery,  sword   and   gunmaker's 

wares,  needles,  and  needle -makers'  wares,  and  other 
fine  sorts  of  hardware;  also  articles  of  sheet  iron. 

b.  Anchors  and  chain  cables;  also  quite  coarse  cast-iron 

articles,  as  anvils,  weights,  railings,  palisades,  pipes, 
grates,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  mortars,  stoves,  cannons,  and 
gun-carriages,  &c. 
€,  Iron  and  steel  wire,  coarse  articles  of  iron  or  steel ;  also 
the  like  in  combination  with  wood  or  leather,  and 
blacksmiths'  goods  of  all  kinds,  as  axes,  bedsteads, 
window  bars,  heating  apparatus,  and  their  appurte- 
nances, pitchforks,  horse-shoes,  chains  (exclusive  of 
chain  cables),  chests,  carriage  and  cart  springs,  saws, 
shovels,  vices,  screw  bolts,  scythes,  sickles,  currycombs, 
hay  and  straw  knives,  door  furniture,  wafer  iron,  sugar 
nippers,  bill  hooks,  &c. ;  also  cast  and  forged  nails,  and 
buttons. 
Remark. — Machines  of  iron.    Sre  Head  31. 

Earths  and  ores,  not  otherwise  particularly  enumerated. 

Earths:  Pumice,  colour  earths  (bole,  chalk,  ochre,  red  chalk, 
sienna  earth,  &c.),  porcelain,  and  sugar  baker's  clay,  potter's 
and  pipe  clay,  fuller's  earth,  and  the  like;  also 

Ores :  Orpiment,  and  other  arsenic  ores,  potter's  ore,  and  other 
lead  ores,  manganese,  calamine  stone,  emery,  amaril  and 
Tripoli  (raw  as  well  as  ground),  plumbago,  &c. 

Remark. — Gypsum  (raw),  clay,  marl,  sand,  regulus  of 
cobalt,  and  dross  of  ore.  See  in  the  specification  of 
duty-free  goods. 

Earthenware. 

A.  All  not  otherwise  rated,  as  Delft  ware,  stone  ware,  earthen 

tobacco  pipes,  articles  of  gypsum,  and  meerschaum. 

B.  Common  pottery  of  all  kinds,  crucibles,  and  marbles  (for 

children). 

C-  China  (porcelain). 

Rem^. — ^Articles  of  gypsum  and  meerschaum,  in  com- 
bination with  precious  metals,  kc.    Ste  Head  27. 

Feathers :  Common  bed  feathers ;  also  down  and  eider  down,  and 
quills. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

A.  Hides  for  tanning. 

a.  Salted. 

6.  Dried. -- 


14 


15 


B.  Skins  (in  hair)  for  furs,  including  hare  and  coney  skins,  lamb, 
sheep,  and  goat  skins  in  hair,  monkey,  badger,  seal,  zebra 
skins,  &;c. ;  also  tails  and  tips  of  such  skins. 

Ksh  and  shell-fish. 

A.  Fish: 

a.  Salted  (exclusive  of  herrings),  dried,  and  pickled     - 

b.  Herrings      -------.- 

Remark. — Living  and  fresh  fish.     See  under  the  duty-free 
objects. 

B.  Oysters  and  muscles  (also  marinated  and  pickled) 

Remark. — Lobsters  and  crabs.    See  under  the  duty-free 
objects. 

Meat,  tallow,  and  grease ;  also  lard,  hams,  sausages  and  venison 
Remark.— 1.  Seal  and  whale-blubber.     See  Head  8  F. 

2.  Poultry  and  small  game.    See  under  duty- 
free objects. 


Duty  Rate, 

Standard  of  14  th. 

to  the  Mark. 
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No. 

of  the 
Tariff  Head. 


16 


18 


19 


!20 


21 


22 

o.8k 


DENOMINATION    OF    THE    GOODS. 


Garden  Produce  (Fruits,  &c.) 

A.  Dried  or  baked  fruits  (exclusive  of  plums) :  also  inspissated 

fruits  (jam)  and  inspissated  berries,  nuts  (walnuts,  hazel, 
&c.),  grapes,  and  pineapples. 

B.  Dried  plums       --.-.--.. 

Remark. — ^Vegetables,  cabbages,  edible  roots,  fresh  fruits, 
as  melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  and  the  like.  See  under 
duty-free  objects. 


tjrrain  And  pulse ;  also  malt 

Remark.— Grain  in  sheaves,  and  green  or  not  thrashed 
pulse.    See  under  duty-free  objects. 

Glass  and  articles  of  glass. 

A.  All  kinds  of  glass  not  comprehended  under  the  following 
head  B ;  also  articless  of  glass  in  combination  with  common 
metak. 

B*  Green  and  other  coloured  common  hollow  articles  of  glass ; 
also  bottles,  covered  with  basket-work,  of  such  glass. 

Renvark. — Articles  of  glass  in  combination  with  precious 
metals,  &c.;  also  imitations  of  precious  stones.  See 
Head  27. 

Gold,  silver,  and  platina,  coined,  in  bars,  and  broken       ... 

Remark.— Plate,  wire,  and  manufactured  goods  of  pre- 
cious metals.    See  Head  27. 

Hair,  and  articles  thereof 

A.  Goat's  (Angora),  hare's,  coney's,  doe,  and  horse  hair,  hog's 
hair  and  bristles;  also  hair  mattresses  and  other  stu&d 
articles  not  combined  with  leather. 


B.  Cow  hair 


Remark. — 1.  Span  filaments  of  hair.     See  Head  42  C. 
and  D. 
2.  Wigmakers'  goods.    See  Head  27. 

Wood,  and  articles  of  wood. 

A.  Wood: 

a.  Wood  and  timber  ....... 

b.  Wood  for  joiners  and  turners  grown  out  of  Europe,  as 

ebony,  jacaranda,  mahogany,  pockwood,  &;c.,  and  box- 
wood. 

c.  Corkwood 

•  Remark. — Firewood,  under  and  brush    wood;    also 
willow  twigs.     See  under  the  duty-free  objects. 

B.  Articles  of  wood : 

a.  Japanned,    painted,    stained,    polished,    veneered,    &c., 

turners'  and  joiners'  articles,  bronzed  wood,  black-lead 
pencils ;  also  cut  corks,  cork  soles,  and  other  articles  of 
cork. 

b.  Raw  (onlv  planed)  coopers',  turners',  joiners',  and  wheel- 

wrights articles;  ako  the  like  in  combination  with 
iron,  leather,  copper,  or  brass;  also  basket-makers' 
goods  of  all  kinds. 

Remark. — 1.    Machines,  parts  of  machines,  and  models 
in  wood.     See  Head  81. 

2.  Articles  of  wood  in  combination  with  pre- 

cious metak,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  &c. 
See  Head  27. 

3.  Used  household  furniture,  &c.,  and  empty 

casks.    See  under  duty-free  objects. 

4.  Vessek.    See  under  duty-free  objects. 
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DENOMINATION    OF    THE    GOODS. 


23 


24 


25 

26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


Horn  and  bone  wares ;  also  plates  of  horn  or  bone  -        ;        '        " 
Remark.— 1.  Bones.    See  under  duty-free  objects. 
2.  Horn  and  horn  tips.     See  Head  8  F. 
8.  Whalebone.     See  Head  8. 1. 

4.  Ivory,  tortoiseshell.    Sea  Head  8  K.^ 

5.  Articles  of  horn  and  bone  in  combination 

"With  precious  metals  or  mother-of-pearl ; 
also  articles  of  ivory,  whalebouCy  tortoise- 
Bhelli  &c.    See  Head  27. 

Instruments^  astronomical,  mathematical,  mechanical,  musical, 
optical,  physical,  without  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  manu&ctured. 

Remark.— 1  •  Surgical  instruments.    See  Head  9  B  a. 
2,  Machines,  &c    See  Head  31. 

Teasels 

Copper  and  brass,  and  similar  compound  metals,  and  manufactures 
tnereof. 

A.  Copper,  brass,  britannia  metal,  German  silver,  and  the  like : 

a.  Forged,  rolled,  cast,  for  utensils ;  also  copper,  &c.,  basins 
in  forms  as  they  come  from  the  hammer,  plates,  roofine 
plates,  wire,  and  polished,  rolled,  and  plated  sheets  and 
plates. 

b»  Raw  copper  in  cakes  and  pigs,  unwrought  brass,  old 
broken  copper  or  broken  brass,  copper  and  brass  filings, 
bell-metal,  and  copper  coin. 

B.  Manu&ctured  articles,  such  as  kettles,  pans,  &c.,  of  copper, 

or  the  above-mentioned  compound  metals,  or  of  copper, 
brass,  &c.,  plate ;  also  brass  and  bell-founders'  wares. 

Hardware,  fancy  articles  (quincaillerie,  bijouterie,  &c),  namely  :-* 

Corals,  pearls,  real  and  imitated  gems;  also  cut  agates,  cameols, 
and  the  like  ordinarv  ornamental  stones  (set  or  unset),  goods 
wholly  or  in  part  of  precious  metals,  or  inlaid  with  precious 
metals,  of  bronze  (coated  with  real  rilding),  amber,  ivory, 
whalebone,  mother-ot-pearl,  or  tortoisesnell ;  also  goods  of  the 
before- named  materials  in  combination  with  alabaster,  gypsum, 
glass,  wood,  horn,  bone,  cork,  lac,  leather,  marble,  meerschaum, 
false  stones,  &c,  filigree  articles,  fine  perfumeries  in  small 
bottles,  &c.,  for  the  fancy  trade,  and  as  fancy  articles,  watches, 
table  and  pendulum  clocks,  chandeliers,  bronzed,  plated,  or 
gilded;  umbrellas  and  parasols,  fans,  artificial  flowers,  orna- 
mental feathers,  wigmakers'  articles,  and  in  general  all  goods 
belonging  to  the  class  of  hardware,  bijouterie,  jewellery,  quin- 
■  caillerie,  or  fancy  articles  not  rated  lower;  also  goods  of  spun 
filaments  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  &c.,  which  are  oombiaed 
with  iron,  glass,  wood,  leather,  metallic  threads  (plate  wire), 
brass,  steel,  straw,  &c,  as  caps  of  cloth  or  stuff  in  combina- 
tion with  leather,  buttons  with  wooden  moulds,  bell-ropes,  &c. 


Husbandry  produce,  of  cows,  bees,  ke. 

A.  Honey  and  cheese 

B.  Butter 

C.  Wax  .        -        .        -        , 

Remark.-^ Eggs  and  milk, 
objects. 


Unity 

to  which 

the 

Doty  applies. 


See  under  the  duty-free 


Leather,  articles  of  leather  and  similar  manufiictures. 

A.  Leather  of  all  kinds;  also  tanned  hides  and  parchment 

B.  Articles  of  leather  without  distinction,  shoemakers*,  saddlers*, 

pouchmakers',  glovers'  goods,  &c ;  also  goods  of  varnished 
leather  or  of  parchment ;  also  of  caoutchouc,  as  balls,  shoes, 
and  other  articles  thereof;  catgut;  gold-beaters'  skin,  and 
goods  thereof. 

Candles. 

A.  Spermaceti,  stearine,  wax  candles,  &c. ;  also  wax  tapers,  wax 

torches,  and  the  like. 

B.  Tallow  candles  -- 

Machines,  parts  of  machines,  and  models,  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 
materials,  either  singly  or  together. 


100  lb. 


DatyRate, 
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to  the  Hark. 
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32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


87 


38 


30 


40 


41 
4-2 


0.8l. 


Metals,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

A.  Antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  other  extracted  metals  (in 

contradistinction  to  metallic  ores),  which  are  not  included 
under  Heads  1,  9,  19,  26,  46,  and  47. 

B.  Mercury    -----^-  •.- 

Meal  and  bread. 

A.  Peeled  barley,  grits,  groats,  flour;  also  dough,  and  articles  of 

dough,  as  bresui,  ship's  biscuits,  &c. 

B.  Amidon  or  starch,  vermicelli,   macaroni,  paste,  &c. ;  also 

powder. 

Remark. — Pastry  (confitures,  &c.)    See  Head  7,  C  a. 

Natural  curiosities  and  antiquities. 

Shells,  fossils,  insects,  animals,  staffed  or  preserved  in  spirits; 
also  mummies,  and  other  objects  destined  for  collection. 

Oil. 

A.  All  sorts,  not  otherwise  rated,  as  olive,  cocoa-nut,  hemp,  lin- 

seed, almond,  rape,  castor,  colza,  turpentine,  oil,  &c. 

B.  Palm  oil 

C.  Fine  volatile  and  perfumery  oils,  as  anniseed,  bergamot,  cassia, 

cedar,  clove,  |)eppermint  oil,  &c. 

Paper  and  pasteboard,  and  articles  thereof. 

A.  Paper  and  pasteboard  : 

a.  White,  coloured,  pressed,  painted  paper  of  all  kinds,  print- 
ing and  blotting  paper,  and  packing  paper  and  paste- 
board. 

«  

Remark. — Waste  paper  and  manuscript    See  under  the 
duty-free  objects. 

B.  Articles  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  paper  hangings,  book- 

binders' and  cartonnage  or  pasteboani  work;  also  articles  of 
papier-mache. 

Pitch  and  tar,  &c. 

A.  Pitch  (common  and  depurated),  tar  (mineral  and  other);  also 

links,  and  the  like. 

B.  Asphaltum         .--...-.. 

Fur  (made-up  articles  of  furriers  of  all  kinds)  .        -        .        . 

Remark. — Skins,   to   be    used    for   making  fiirs.      See 
Head  13,  B. 

Salt  and  saltpetre. 

A.  Common  sea  and  rock  salt ;  also  salt  for  manure  ... 

B.  Saltpetre 

Seeds. 

A.  All  seeds,  not  otherwise  rated,  as  canary,  sainfoin,  hemp, 

forest,  clover,    lucerne,    mustard  seed  and  flour,    poppy, 
meadow  seed,  &c. 

B.  Linseed,  gold  of  pleasure  seed,  rape,  and  colza  seed 

Soap  of  all  kinds  •        ......... 

Materials  for  spinning,  spun  filaments,  and  woven  manu&ctures. 

A.  Materials  for  spinning: 

a.  All  not  ptherwise  rated,  as  lambs'  and  sheep's  wool 

b.  Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  -.-..-. 

c.  Silk,  raw  and  prepared  .--..- 
Remark. — Hair  (goats'  hair,  &c.)    See  Head  20,  A. 

B.  Ropemakers'  articles  (cordage,  twine,  &c.)  .... 

Remark. — Old  ropes.     See  under  duty-free  objects. 

C.  Yarn  and  thread,  not  otherwise  rated,  as — 

a.  Yam  and  tliread  of  wool  or  hair;  also  of  wool  or  hair 

mixed  with  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp 
b*  Tow  yam      -..--..-. 
c.  Yarn  and  thread  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp         •        .        - 
J.  Yam  and  thread  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  other 

materials. 
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DENOMINATION    OF    THE    GOODS. 


Materials  for  Spinning,  kc— continued, 

D.  M anufacturesy  woven : 

a.  Stuff,  cloth,  textures,  haberdashery,  lacemakers'  goods, 

milliner  J,  embroidery,  lace,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  covers ; 
also  ready-made  new-clothes  and  linen,  %rlicles  of  felt, 
oil-cloth,  oil -silk,  &c. 

b.  Pack,  sack,  and  sail  cloth 

Articles  of  stone,  as — 

Goods  of  alabaster,  rock  crystal,  igypseous  spar,  marble,  and 
stealice. 

Remark. — 1.  Raw  and  cut  stones;  also  marble  slabs. 
iiee  under  duty-free  objects. 
2.  Grems  (diamonds,  &c.);  also  cut  ordinary 
ornamental  stones  (agate,  Jasper,  &c.); 
and  ^oods  of  alabaster  ana  the  like,  in 
combination  with  precious  metals,  mother- 
of-pearl,  &c    ^ee  Head  27. 

Straw,  cane,  bast,  &c.,  and  articles  thereof. 

A.  Cane  for  chairs,  including  the  slit  cane         .... 

B.  Walking  canes  (bamboo,  pepper  cane,  &c.)  ... 

C.  Fine  straw  and  bast  platting  for  hats;   also  bast,  straw,  chip, 

and  cane  hats. 

Remark. — Rushes,  roof-cane,  reeds,  plait  straw,  mats,  &c. 
See  under  duty-free  objects. 

Articles  of  wax ;  busts,  figures,  masks  of  wax         .... 

Remark.— 1.  Wax.     See  Head  28,  E. 

2.  Wax  candles.    See  Head  30,  A. 

3.  Oil-cloth,  &c.     See  Head  42^  D,  a. 

4.  Collections  of  wax  figures.    See  under  duty- 

free objects. 

Zinc,  and  articles  of  zinc. 

A.  Calamiue  and  tutty  (tutia)   ------- 

B.  Raw  zinc  and  zinc  plates     •        -        - 

C.  Manufactured  articles  of  zinc;  also  japanned  ditto 

Tin,  and  tin  wares. 

A.  Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  &c. ;  also  old  tin 

B.  Manufactured  articles  of  tin ;  also  japanned  articles  of  tin    - 

Note. — Upon  eoods  entered  under  a  denomination  so  general 
that  various  heads  of  the  Tariff  answer  to  it,  the  highest  duty 
levied  under  such  heads  may  be  charged;  but  the  importer  is 
empowered  by  Section  11,  No*  I,  of  the  Tariff  regulations  to 
institute  a  claim,  by  means  of  which  he  can  cause  that  rate  of  duty 
only  to  be  levied  on  the  ^oods  in  question,  which  is  payable 
according  to  the  most  explicit  of  such  specifications. 
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(No.  2.) 


AMOUNTS  of  Fbbight  and  Stasb  Toll  paid  on  sundiy  Articles  shipped  on  board  of  British  Vessels  from 

HuU  to  Hamburg. 


ARTICLES. 

WEIGHT. 

MMmin. 

Rate 
of 

Amount 
of 

Amount 
of 

Pe^-centige 

Proportion  of  the 

Stade  ToU 

Freight. 

Freight 

Stade  ToU. 

to 
the  Freight. 

Lbs. 

Feet 

£.   s.    d. 

£.    s.    d. 

1  Bale  spun  silk 

300 
CuftM.  qrs.  Ibi. 

16        ■ 

-      1      1 

-    1     3 

115'4   per  cent 

1  Bale  cotton  goods  - 

4       1     22 

16 

-     1     8 

-     2     4i 

142-6        „ 

1  Bale  woollen  goods 

1       1       8 

10 

-     1     1 

-    -     9 

69-2        „ 

1  Bale  carpets  -        -        - 

3       2     20 

28 

-     2  11 

-     3     - 

1Q2-9        „ 

1  Case  linen     -        -        - 

3       0     18 
Lh. 

9 

Id  per  foot, 

-     1     - 

-     1     7i 

162-5         „ 

1  Bale  woollen  yarn 

1,200 

62 

,  and  26  per^ 

-     6     5 

-    2     - 

36-9         „ 

1  Bale  linen  yam      - 

1,462 

65 

cent 

-     6     9 

-     1     2i 

17-7         „ 

1  Bale  linen  thread  - 

371 

27 

-     2  10 

-     .     3| 

11-0         „ 

1  Bale  cotton  yam    - 

1,200 
Cwts.  qr$.  Ibi. 

52 

-     6     5 

-     1     - 

18-5         „ 

1  Case  hardwares     - 

2       3       6 

16 

-     1     8 

-     -     3 

16'0         „ 

1  Cask  glasswares     - 

3       0     16 
Lbs. 

8 

-     -  10 

.     ^     3f 

37-6         „ 

1  Case  cardings 

51 

Cwts. 

8 

y                                    V 

-    -  10 

-  -  U 

16-0         „ 

1  Cask  earthenware  - 

9 

- 

. 

-     6     3 

.     -     4i 

60         „ 

61  Cases  yellow  metal 

266 
CW«.  qrs.  lbs. 

•          • 

12  s.  6  di  per  ton 
&  25  per  cent. 

,      10     -    - 

2     7  10 

28-5         „ 

6  Bundles  steel 

6       3     24 
T<ms.  cmts.  q,  lbs. 

16  «.  per  ton,  & 
26  per  cent 

-     5     7 

-    -    2J 

3-7         „ 

766  Iron  hars   -        -        - 

38     10     2     24 
CSots.  qrs.  lbs. 

10*.  per  ton  - 

19     6     3 

1     7     - 

7-0         „ 

6  Cases  machinery    - 

88       0       1 

- 

20  s.  per  ton  - 

4     8- 

-  11     1 

12-6         „ 

9  Casks  linseed  oil    - 

117       3       0 

20  s.  per  ton  - 

6  17     9 

-  10     6 

8-9        „ 

0.81. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


(No.  3.) 

STATEMENT  of  Amounts  of  Stade  Toll  paid  on  Cargoes  that  have  arrived  exclusively  at  Hamburg^  from 
Oreat  Britain  and  British  Possessions,  during  the.  Ten  Years  1846-55. 


TONNAGE. 

AMOUNT  OF  STADE  TOLL. 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  STADE  TOLL 

Yeae« 

Vessels, 

Hamburg 

Commen 

Lart.* 

British 
Tons.* 

Prusian  DoUan. 

t^.       #.    d. 

' —     ■ 

Per  Cargo. 

Per  100  BritUh  Tons. 

Prussian 
Dollara. 

t^.    «.    d. 

Prussian 
Dollars. 

t£.    #.    d. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 

1,413 
1,744 
1,524 
1.503 
1,821 
1,749 
1,813 
1,526 
1,754 
1,887 

102,287 
122,169 
120,432 
114.408 
147,731 
146,872 
160,778 
135,340 
158,281 
179,158 

292.249 
349.055 
844,091 
326,880 
422.089 
419^634 
459,366 
386.685 
452.231 
511,880 

86,571     2     5 

97,359  17     4 

83.882  19     - 

87,899    9     8 

105,221     -     2 

110,234  13     7 

116.846  20     2 

114,866  14     3 

130,136     3    - 

152,426    6  11 

12.985   13     4 
14.608  19     2 
12,582     8     5 
18.184  18     3 
15,788     3    - 
.16,535     3     8 
17,527     -    6 
17.229  19     9 
19,520     8     5 
22,863  18  10 

61     6     5 
65  19  10 
55     1     - 
58  11     7 
57  18     9 
63-8 
64  10     9 
75     6     7 
74     4    8 
80  18     8 

9     3  10 
8     7     6 
8     5     1 
8  15     5 

8  13     4 

9  9     1 
9  13     4 

11     5  10 

11  2     7 

12  2     4 

29  12  '4 

27  18     8 

24  7     4 
26  17     8 

25  -     1 
26.  9     4 
25     8     4 
29  20    8 

28  19     8 

29  20    8 

4     8  10 
4     3     8 
3  13     2 
4-8 
3  14    9 
3  18  10 

3  16    4 

4  9     1 
4     6     4 
4     9     4 

VeiMli      - 

16,734 

Hambnrgli 
Lut 

Commen) 
-   / 

1,887,456 

British  Toi 

»    -     -    - 

3,964,160 

^eToU 

Pruat 

ianDollan 

1,085,444  10    6 

Amount  of  S( 

£. 

162,816  13     4 

/* 

Avenge  Amoant  of  Stade  Tc 

-  Per  Cargo 

'"] 

I     Per  100  Brit 
a,  2,100  lb. 

-    -    .     Pr.C. 

64  10    9 

£.9  14     7 

ish  ToBi     ---..-  Pi 

ussian  Dollan 

27  10    4 

£A    2     2 

*  Commen  Lut,  6 

^000 lb.;  To 

t  Ratec 

)f  Exchange,  Pi 

iissian  Dollan, 

6iper£. 

STATEMENT  of  Particulars  as  to  the  above  Yesseb. 


1.  VESSELS  LADEN  WITH  GENERAL   CARGOES. 

2.  VESSELS  LADEN  WITH  COALS  AND  CINDERS  AND  COKE. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Amount 

of 

Stade  Toll. 

Arerage 

Amount 

Yeae. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Amount 

of 
Stade  TolL 

Arerage 

Amount 

Yba». 

Per  Cargo. 

PerlOOTons.! 

Per  Cargo. 

PerlOOTons 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
185S 
1853 
1854 
1855 

719 

881 
640 
608 
774 
775 
850 
693 
845 
799 

158,526 
193,461 
164,317 
162,254 
223.061 
222.700 
253,052 
213,956 
280.668 
265,451 

£.    J.     d. 
10,925  13     2 
12,258   16     2 
9,888     8     9 
10,737  14  11 
12,688  11     9 
13.519     7     5 
14.313     7     a 
14,496  11     3 
16,846     2     6 
19,001     7     8 

£.    9.    d. 
15     3  11 

18  18     4 

15  9    - 
17  13       S 

16  7  10 

17  8  11 
16  13     3 
20  18     4 

19  18     9 
23  15     8 

£.    f. 
6  17 
6     6 
6     - 
6  12 

5  13 

6  I 

5  13 

6  15 

6  - 

7  3 

d. 

10 

9 

4 
4 
9 
5 
2 
6 
1 
2 

1846 

1847 

1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  - 
1851 
1852.      - 

1853  - 

1854  - 
1835       - 

Vessels   - 

694 
863 
884 
895 

1,047 
974 
954 
833 
909 

1.088 

133,723 
155.594 
179,774 
164,626 
199,028 
196.934 
206.314 
172,729 
171.563 
246,429 

1,826,714 

£.     *.   d, 
2.060    -     2 
2.345     3     - 
2,693  19     8 
2.447     3     3 
3,094  11     5 
3.015  16     4 
3,213  13-  4 
2.733     8     6 
2,674     5  10 
3,862  11     2 

£.  #.   d. 
^  19     4 

2  14     4 

3  -     - 
2  14     8 

2  19     1 

3  1   11 
-3     7     4 

3     5     8 

2  18  10 

3  11     - 

£.  «.    <f. 
1  10  10 
1   10     2 
1   10     - 
1     9    9 
1   11     1 
1   10     8 
I  11     2 
1   11     8 
1  11     2 
1  11     4 

Vesieb      . 

7,593 

9,141 

Tonnag 
Amount  0 

e  -    -  2,137,446 

Tonnag 
Amount  c 

e  -    - 

f  Stade 

Toll  .  £. 

134,676     -  10 

»f  Stade 

Toll  .  £, 

28,140  12     6 

('PerO 

u-go  -    -     -  £, 

17  14     9 

1  PerO 

irgo  -     -     -  £. 

3     1     7 

.^^, 

Per  100  Tons 

-    .     -  £. 

6     6 

- 

Avenge  Amount) 

Per  100  Tons 

-     .     -£. 

1   10  10 
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(No.  6.) 

Appetdixy  No.  6r    Total  NtrHBSB  and  Tokvagb  of  BRirnrH  Yvsbelb  entered  ai  HtM  horn  Oermany  during  each 
of  the  Years  1830  to  1866. 


Number 

■ 

Number' 

Tbars. 

of 

Tons- 

Ybars. 

of 

Tons. 

«          ' 

Vesseli. 

VesselB. 

1880 

214 

30,784 

1844 

189 

44,827 

laai 

161 

22,166 

1846 

171 

42,485 

1882 

172 

24,602 

1846        ... 

169 

42,821 

1888 

186 

26,996 

1847 

118 

44,416 

1884 

215 

82,220 

1848 

207 

61,685 

1885 

245 

39,443 

1849 

158 

61,245 

1886 

248 

45,086 

1860 

1^4 

54^160 

1887           .         .         . 

228 

41,822 

1861 

125 

46,010 

1888 

289 

46,886 

1862 

140 

64,051 

1889 

274 

68,849 

1868 

165 

51,047 

1840 

267 

51,691 

1864         - 

175 

63,847 

1841 

288 

56,979 

1855         -         .         i 

182 

58,814 

1842 

210 

41,684 

1866 

211 

66,276 

1848 

207 

46,252 

(No.  7.) 
TovAi.  Bbitisb  Tohragb  entered  At  the  Port  of  Hamburg  in  each  Vear  from  184S  to  1869. 


Lasts 

Lasts 

Years. 

of  Three 

Ybabs. 

of  Three 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1846 

84,687 

1859        .         .        - 

189,782  , 

1847 

98,969 

1858 

124^344 

1848           «         .         . 

110,742 

1854         .         .         .i 

140,427 

1849           -        ^ 

101,697 

1855 

162,158 

1850          ... 

119,480 

1856         ... 

192,585 

1851 

120,225 

1857 

205,401 

Increase,  102  per  cent, 
since  1849. 

Total  Tovitaob  6{  Hamburg  Vessels  entered  at  the  Port  of  Hamburg  in  each  Year 

from  1846  to  1856. 


Lasts 

Lasts 

YsARS. 

of  Three 

Years. 

of  Three 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1846 

80,441 

1852        t 

61,126 

1847 

88^648 

18t8        *        -        • 

46,674 

1848 

28,980 

1854 

68,429 

' 

1849 

26,669 

1855 

59,549 

1850 

48,827 

1856         ... 

81^797 

1851 

53^50 

1857 

92)687 

Inorease,  248  per  c^t. 
since  1849. 

Total  FdmsiON  Toknaob  (ezelasiye 

of  British  and  Hi 

ambui 

rg)  entered  at  the  Port  of  Hamburg 

in  each  of  the  Years  from  1846  to  1856. 

Lasts 

Lasts 

Years. 

of  iThree 

YtARS. 

of  Three 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1846          • 

71,942 

1852 

<m 

79,707 

1847 

78,018 

1858 

- 

76,818 

1848 

58,156 

1854 

- 

97,512 

1849          ... 

59,728 

1855 

. 

87,295 

1850 

80,275 

1866 

- 

116,526 

1851 

74,904 

1857 

• 

118,745 

Inorease,  99  per  cent, 
since  1849. 
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[N.  B. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  tdWowmg  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Qntstiotis 
iti  the  £videifice;  those  following  ^/>;7.  p.  (o  the  Paging  of  the  Apt>endix  ;  and  the  Numerals 
following  Rep.  p.  to  the  Paging  of  the  Report.] 


A. 

ABttOGATtON  OF  TREATY.  If  the  treaty  of  June  1844  were  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation, Hanover  would  probably  try  to  revert  to  the  tariff  of  1821,  as  put  forward  by  royal 
edict,  Wutm  95-97.  121-I24. 

In  the  event  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  this  country  in  June  1844,  Hanover 
would  fall  back  upon  the  tariff  or  convention  of  Dresden,  concluded  in  -April  1844, 
Hargreaves  171-175—— Way  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  of  1844  woula  have  the 
effect  of  making  tf\is  country  and  the  river-bordering  States  equally  liable  to  full  dues 
instead  of  to  the  reduced  dues,  as  under  the  treaty,  ib.  218-231,  349-354.  403-428—— 
Impression  that  if  the  treaty  of  1844  were  abrogated,  England  would  not  be  legally  bound 

by  the  conTention  of  Dresden,  which  dealt  with  the  toll  fts  a  river  toll,  ib*  ^29-458 

If  the  treaty  of  1844  were  renounced,  goods  of  Prussian  or  German  origin  introduced  in 
Prussian  or  German  vessels  would  be  haUeonly  to  two-thirds  of  the  tolls,  but  such  intro- 
duction of  goods  would  nevet  arise,  ib.  464-474 British  goods  imported  in  other 

vessels  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pay  full  dues  If  the  treaty  were  renounced,  ib.  464- 
468. 

If  th6  treaty  of  1846  were  abrogated,  England  would  be  in  a  worse  position,  as  she 
would  be  liable  to  the  full  duties  under  the  Dresden  Convention,  Ward  1 144>  1 145. 1 178- 
1184,  1240-1242— — This  country  can  terminate  the  treaty  by  giving  twelve  months' 

notice,  tft.  1175.  1177 Other  States  would  not  forfeit  any  present  advantages  if  Great 

Britain  were  to  determine  her  treaty  of  1844  without  reference  to  compensation,  ib.  1241, 
1242. 

If  the  treaty  were  abolished  we  should  return  precisely  to  the  status  quo,  and  be  in  a 

position  to  raise  the  question  of  the  title  of  Hanover,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1949-1960 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  this  country  must  be  to  get  rid  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  raising  the  question  of  title,  ib.  1998  et  seq.'  ■  Belief  that 
no  loss  would  accrue  to  this  country  if  notice  were  given  to  terminate  in  twelve  months 

the  treaty  of  1844;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  ib.  2024-2026.  2037-2043 If  it  be 

decided  to  deteimine  the  treaty,  notice  should  immediately  be  given,  %b.  2027-2035 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  most  we  could  lose  by  abrogating  the  treaty  would  be  the 
reduction  of  one-third  on  certain  articles,  or  about  2,666  /.  a  year,  ib.  2037. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  if  the  treaty  of  1844,  ^  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  bound  for  a  limited  period  to  assent  to  the  payment  of  the  Stade  toll,  were  determmed, 
by  notice  pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof,  but  little  injury  or  inconvenience  wo^ld  arise  to 
the  trade  of  this  Country,  Rep.  iv-«-— Resolution  that  it  is  expedient  that  notice  should 
be  given  to  terminate  the  treaty,  ib. 

See  also  Coals. 

Altona.    Doubt  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  toll  which  is  paid  upon  goods  latided  at  Altona, 

Hargreaees  361  •: By  an  order  of  the  Hanoverian  Qovernment  in  May  1855,  when  part 

of  a  cargo  has  been  landed  at  Altona,  the  remainder  is  still  exempt  if  landed  at  Harburg, 
SirJ.E.  Tennent  1611. 

Amount  <(f  the  Tolls.     Independently  of  coals,  the  tolls  average  about  one-quarter  per  cent, 

on  the  value,  Hargreaves  265 About  36,000  /.  a  year  is  derived  from  the  tolls  on  eoods 

landed  at  Hamburg,  or  about  40,000  /.,  including  the  amount  received  at  Altona,  ib.  361 
— — Statement  of  the  different  proportions  of  the  toll  paid  by  England  and  other  countries 
during  the  years  1839-43,  1846-50,  and  1851-55, 16.519,  520. 

Hanover  realised  about  30,000/..  a  year  by  the  dues.  Glover  706,  707 Statenaent 

showing,  in  the  case  of  certain  articles,  the  per-centage  amount  of  the  tolls  in  proportion 
0.81.  X  3  to 
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Amount  of  the  ToU$— continued. 

to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Glover  708 On  the  average  of  ihe  articles  imported  from 

England,  exclusive  of  coals,  the  per-centage  of  the  tolls  is  about  two-ninthi  per  cent, 

Sanders  1103-1105 Hanover  receives  about  30,000/.  a  year  from  the  dues,  about 

15,000  /.  of  which  18  paid  by  England,  Ward  1192-1 196. 

Reference  to  a  statement  prepared  from  a  Hanoverian  source,  showing  the  total 
receipts  from  the  Stade  tolls,  the  expenses,  and  the  net  receipts,  in  each  of  the  years 

1834-54,  Sir  J.  E.  Tcnnent  1771 In  1834  the  net  receipts  were  22,992  /.,  and  in 

i9643d^fi2gl,ib. 

Statement  of  amounts  of  Stade  toll  paid  on  cargoes  that  have  arrived  exclusively  at 
Hamburg  in  vessels  from  different  countries  during  the  years  1839  to  1843,  and  the  years 
1846  to  1850,  and  1851  to  1855,  and  comparison  of  those  amounts  received  during  the 
five  years  1839-43  (prior  to  the  regulation  of  the  tariff  of  1844)  with  those  received  during 
the  five  years  1846-50  and  the  five  years  1851-55  (under  the  present  tariff)*  App.p. 
162,  163, 

B, 

Baltic,  The.    See  Diversion  of  Trade.        Sound  Dues.    '    Stettin. 

Belgium.  Statement  as  to  Belgium  having  been  more  successful  in  her  treaty  with 
Hanover  in  1842  than  England  was  in  her  treaty  of  1844,  as  regards  the  relative  advan- 
tages obtained  by  each  country ;  authority  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  secretary  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Hanover,  quoted  as  the  ground  for  this  statement,  Olover  841  -'851. 

Brazil.    The  Brazils  pay  nine  per  cent,  towards  the  tolls,  Hargreaves  336. 

Bremen.    Theciiy  of  Bremen  is  independent  of  the  Duchy  of  Bremen,  in  which  Stade  is 

situate,  Wurm  7 Doubt  whether  the  trade  between  England  and  Bremen  has  increased 

of  late ;  belief  that  on  this  score  Bremen  is  not  a  dangerous  competitor  to  Hamburg, 
Sanders  1079-1087. 

The  trade  of  Bremen  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years ;  causes  of  such  increase. 

Sir  J.  JS.  Terment  1815,  1816 ^Table  showing  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered 

and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Bremen  in  each  year  1851-56,  ib.  1888 ^Table  showing  the 

value  of  imports  and  exports  into  the  port  of  Bremen  from  and  to  Great  Britain  in  each 

of  the  years  1851-56,  t6. ^Table  showing  the  total  tonnage,  under  all  flags,  entered 

and  cleared  at  Bremen  in  each  of  the  years  1851-56,  ib. 

Brunshausen.  See  Collection  of  Tolls.  JDetention  of  Vessels.  Papers  (Payment  of 
ThlU). 

BuUioni    Bullion  pays  an  ad  valorem  toll  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  Sanders  1033. 


Capitalisation.    See  Redemption  of  Tolls. 

Cargoes.  Information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  toll  upon  each  cargo,  and  upon  each  100 
tons ;  reference  to  certain  returns  hereon,  distinguishing  between  cargoes  under  the 
British  flag  and  cargoes  generally.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1756-1760,  and  App.  p.  162,  163. 

The  averaee  annual  amount  of  tolls  levied  on  cargoes  under  the  British  fla^  has 
risen  from  3  /.  10  5.  per  100  tons  British,  in  1847,  to  4  /.  6  5.  4  d.  in  1855,  Rep.  p.  iii. 

Cattle  Trade.     The  cattle  trade  of  Hull  with  Hamburg  has  not  been  injured  by  the 
,  exemption  in  the  case  of  Harburg,  Glover  758-761. 

Chinaware.     On  china  the  tariff  charge  is  about  y id.  pet  100 lbs..  Sir  J.  E.  Tenneut 

1743. 
Claim  of  Hanover.    See  Title  or  Claim  of  Hanover. 

Coals.  Particulars  in  connexion  with  the  toll  upon  coals  ;  on  account  of  the  charge  being 
by  weight,  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost  at 

ifewcastle,  Hargreaves  263-268.  283,  284.   293.  323 The  tolls  injuriously  affect 

English  coals  in  so  far  as  the  German  coals  come  into  competition  with  them,  ib.  484- 

497 ^The  per-centage  of  the  toll  on  the  value  is  1*04,  Glover  708. 

Details  as  to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  tolls  in  the  case  of  coals  imported  from  England  ; 
instances  where  the  per-centage  of  the  tolls  upon  the  value  has  been  considerable,  Sanders 

939^967 The  average  proportion  on  the  value  is  calculated  at  four  per  cent,  ib.  940 

Instance  where  the  tolls  came  to  nearly  eight  per  cent  up6n  the  value,  ib.  940-947. 

956-962 German  coals  are  increasing  in  competition  with  English  coals,  but  not  for 

jsu:tual  consumption  at  Hamburg,  ib.  948.  969-973.  1062-1067.  1097,  1098. 

The 
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Coab— continued. 

The  Stade  tolls  lend  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  British  coal  Irade^  and  the  employ'- 
ment  of  British  colliers ;  there  was  in  fact  a  small  reduction  in  1 857  in  the  quantity 
exported  to  Hamburg,  whereas,  but  for  these  tolls,  there  most  probably  would  huve  been 

a  considerable  increase,  Sanders  949.  955,956.  968-980.  1061  et  seq. According  to 

the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  British  coals  imported,  the  tolls  amount  to  about  5,500  /. 

a  year,  16.  1042-1044.  1091,  1092 ^The  per-centage  of  the  tolls  in  the  case  of  coals 

is  very  far  beyond  the  per-centace  on  the  average  of  goods,  ib>  1093-1095.  1103-1105 
— —The  duty  on  coals  falls  on  the  producer  as  well  as  on  the  consumer,  t&.  1096,  I097. 

The  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1844  would  not  affect  the  rate  charged  for  coals,  which 
depends  upon  the  Elbe  Convention,  Ward  1 154.  1 1 84.  1 197. 

Witness  is  partner  in  a  coal  field  in  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  abutting  on  the  Rhine, 

TFooi{  1588-1590 Explains  the  extent  of  this  coal  field,  the  thickness  of  the  coal 

seams,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal,  ib.  1589  - 1593. 1598-1600 ^There  are  very  extensive 

beds  of  ironstone  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  more  especially  near  Coblentz  ;  this  iron- 
stone is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  taken  as  a  back  freidit  in  the  coal  vessels  to  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  where  several  iron  furnaces  have  been  erected,  ib.  1594"! 599- 

Price  of  working  the  coal  beds  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  Wood  1600-1603 Great  demand 

for  this  coal,  which  fetches  8  «•  or  95.  a  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  ib.  1605.  1613,  1613 

Means  by  which  the  coal  from  this  district  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  Germany, 
and  enters  into  competition  with  English  coal,  ib.  1606-161 1— ^The  Ruhr  Valley  coal 
does  not  at  present  go  to  Hamburg,  tb.  1608.  1670-1672. 

Magdeburg  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  competition  between  the  English  coal  and 
the  Ruhr  Valley  coal,  ?Fborf  1609-1611 Facilities  and  cost  of  the  transmission  respec- 
tively of  the  English  and  the  Ruhr  Valley  coal  to  Magdeburg ;  the  advantages  in  the 
latter  case  are  such  that  the  English  coal  will  in  time  be  driven  out  of  Germany  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  ib.  1610  et  seq. ;  1656, 1657, 1658  el  seq. — —There  is  at  present  a  large 

margin  for  profit  on  the  Ruhr  Valley  coal,  ib.  1623,  1624.  1680.  1683 Very  litue 

English  coal  is  taken  to  Uarburg,  ib.  1636- — Sailing  vessels,  as  well  as  screw  colliers, 
take  the  coal  to  Hamburg,  ib.  1637. 

Considerable  disadvantage  to  English  coal,  by  reason  of  the  Stade  dues,  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  German  coal,  fFood  1638  et  seq The  Stade  dues  are  on  an  average 

about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  coal  at  Hamburg,  but  in  some 
instances  come  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  ib.  1640-1653. 

1726,  1727 Transmission    of   coal  from  England   to  Berlin,  ri£  Stettin,   since  the 

abolition  of  the  Sound  dues ;  manufacturing  coal  is  not  sent  from  this  country  to  Berlin, 
ib.  1658-1667 At  Hamburg  the  dues  on  coals  are  probably  paid  entirely  by  the  con- 
sumer, but  at  Magdeburg,  8cc.,  where  the  competition  is  severe,  are  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer, ib.  1671-1679. 

Much  less  cost  of  labour  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  than  in  the  English  coal  districts.  Wood 

1690-1693.1707-1719 Labour  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  is  very  little  more  than  half  the 

cost  of  British  labour,  ib.  1690 Advantage  of  every  facility  being  given  to  the  export 

of  small  coal,  or  screenings,  to  Hamhui^,  though  sold  comparatively  at  a  loss ;  it  must 

be  burnt  if  not  sold  at  all,  ib.  1692-1698.  1720.  1727 Screw  colliers  have  largely 

Superseded  sailing  colliers,  and  have  led  to  reduced  freights,  ifi.  1723-1725.  1728— — 
Impression  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  coal  is  conveyed  from  this  country  to  Hamburg 
in  Hamburg  vessels,  i&.  1729-1736. 

Explanation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  toll  in  proportion  to  the  value  upon  coal  of  dif- 
ferent qualities ;  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  operate  as  a  considerable  discouragement  to 

exports  from  this  country.  Sir  J.   E.  Tennent  1745 The  case  of  coal  is  specially 

provided  for  by  the  Dresden  Convention,  and  is  one  of  great  peculiarity  and  great  hard- 
ship; England  in  fact  has  not  the  power  to  remonstrate  against  the  charge,  i&.<  1746- 
1749 ^The  freight  on  coals  is  about  7*.  6rf.  a  ton  and  the  toll  3^.,  ib.  1755 State- 
ment showing  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1856  and  1857  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
exported  from  this  country  to  Hamburg,  as  well  as  to  the  Hans  Towns  generally,  and 

to  Harburg,  ib.  1814 An  abrogation  of  the  treaty  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 

relief  in  the  case  of  coals,  ib.  2038,  2039.  * 

Amount  of  toll  paid  on  cargoes  of  coals  and  cinders  and  coke  imported  at  Hamburg 
from  Qreat  Britain  in  the  ten  years,  1846-55,  App.  p.  160. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  tax  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the  part  of  our 
produce  and  trade  which  has  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  articles  not 
subject  to  tax,  and  that  it  is  felt  sensibly  in  the  coal  trade,  and  particularly  in  the  export 
of  the  less  valuable  descriptions  of  coal,  Rep.  p.  iii. 

Collection  of  Freight.  There  is  a  delay  of  about  ten  days  after  each  vessel  has  arrived  at 
Hamburg  before  the  accounts  from  the  Stade  custom-house  are  received,  which  delay 
creates  a  corresponding  delay  and  inconvenience  in  the  collection  of  the  freight,  Pratt 
1267-1280.  1490-1500.  1548-1550.  1577,  1678- 

Collection  of  Tolls.    Way  in  which  the  toll  is  actually  collected,  Olover  626 ^Thc  obstruc- 
tions and  disputes  under  the  present  system  are  most  vexatious,  fVard  1185-1190— 
0.8 1.                                                     X  4                                                   Inconvenience 
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Collection  of  Toils — continued* 
Inconvenience  to  the  General  Steam  Company^  on  the  scoi«  of  the  calculations  and  system 
of  accounts  necessary  in  the  collection  of  the  dues;  expense  of  die  process,  Pratt  1281- 

1293 Grievance  in  the  system  of  payment  of  the  dues  further  adverted  to/t&  1577 

1678- 
See  also  Detention  of  Vessek*        Enforcement  of  Payments        P^p^s  {Payment  of 
Tolls). 

Commission  oJ^lS4l .  Witness  was  engaged  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  com- 
mission which  sat  in  1841,  relative  to  the  Stade  tolls,  Ward  1107-1110— —Proposed  at 
the  commission  that  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  revision,  ib. 

1110 ^The  two  Hanoverian  commissioners  refused  to  admit  any  general  basis  save  the 

tariff  then  in  force,  ib.  llio. 

Several  objections  urged  subsequently  by  Hanover  to  any  revision  upoq  the  principle 

of  a  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  Ward  11 10 Way  in  which  witness  ansiivered  the 

arguments  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  showed  that  the  title  of  Hanover  to 
anything  beyond  one-sixteenth  per  cent  was  bad,  ib.  1111— —Witness's  views  were 
approv^  by  the  British  Government,  but  the  Hanoverian  Government  insisted  upon 
rejecting  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  commission  terminated  without  coming 
tu  any  revision,  »&•  1 1 1  i-ii  13. 

Compensation  to  Hanover.    See  Redemption  of  Tolls. 

Competition.  Injurious  competition  in  trade  is  the  principal  ground  for  demanding  inter- 
ference with  the  Stade  tolls,  Olover  852. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  tax  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the  part  of  our 
produce  which  has  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  articles  not  subject  to  the 
tax.  Rep.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Coals.        Exemptions.        Freights*        Shipping. 

Copper.  On  manufactured  copper  the  tariff  charge  is  *j^d.  per  100  lbs.,  Sir  J.  E.  Temnfiut 
1743. 

Cotton.  In  the  case  of  bales  of  cotton  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  from 
Hull  is  about  ia8  per  cent.,  Olover  710— —Amount  respectively  of  the  freight  and  the 
Stade  tolls  in  the  case  of  cotton  twist  from  HuU^  Sanders  896-903— —Amount  respectively 
of  the  freight  and  of  the  Stade  tolls  in  the  case  of  manu£Eu;tured  cotton  goods ;  severe 
pres8Utei'(»  the  tolls  on  such  goods,  ib.  904-920. 

I>- 

Detention  of  Vessels.  The  detention  at  Brunshausen,  through  the  process  of  paying  the 
tolls,  is  a  source  of  complaint,  Hargreaves  143;  Glover  610— —Arrangement  between 
the  Harobui^  shipbrokers  or  consignees  and  the  Hanoverian  Government,  by  which  the 
detention  at  Brunshausen  has  of  late  years  been  almost  obviated,  Hargreaves  201-210 

^The  ship's  papers  are  still  sent  on  shore  at  Brunshausen  and  a  certificate  is  required, 

which  occasions  some  delay  and  some  slight  expense,  ib.  202-205.  277-282.  285^290 

^The  custom-house  officers  at  Hamburg  do  not  cause  any  undue  detention  of  the 

▼eseels,  ib.  364-^68. 

The  detention  at  Bmnshausen  costs  each  vessel  about  i  /.,  Olover  616-621— ^The 
entire  detention  at  Brunshausen  averages  about  ten  minutes,  ib.  632-639. 

Tlie  expense  of  the  detention  of  the  General  Steam  Company's  vesseis  is  about  14  s.  for 

each  voyi^e,  J^ratt  1258 The  stoppage  in  each  case  does  not  average  more  than  five 

minutes,  ib*  1259-1261. 

Escape  from  detention  at  Brunshausen  by  a  decree  in  1736,  by  GeoIg^  the  Second,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  Sir  J.  E.  Tenneni  2040-^043. 

See  also  Papers  (Payment of  Toll). 

Differential  Duty.  The  dues  operate  as  a  differential  charge  of  from  a  quarter  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  against  British  trade,  and  sometimes  more.  Glover  609. 

See  also  Exemptions. 

Diversion^  Trade.  If  the  Stade  dues  were  removed,  goods  which  have  diverted  by  the  dues 
to  the  Baltic  route  would  again  go  by  the  Elbe ;  circular  from  some  Hamburg  merchants 

adverted  to  hereon,  JTorgreat^et  498-514;  and  App.  p.  146-148 l^xamination  upon 

the  question  of  the  Stade  dues  having  the  effect  of  diverting  goods  from  the  Hamburg 
route,  and  causing  them  to  be  discharged  at  different  ports  in  the  Baltic,  Olover 
787-816. 

Belief  that  the  diversion  of  trade  from  Hamburg  to  Stettin  and  Harburg  is  attributable 
to  other  causes  than  the  operation  of  the  Stade  toll,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1790.  1793^ — 

Brailways 
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Diversion  of  TVorfe— continued. 

Railways  have  had  considerable  influence  in  diverting  portions  of  the  tarade  from  the 
Hamburg  route.  Sir  J.  JE.  Tennent  1832-1834 « 

The  trade  to  Harburff,  which  is  free  from  Stade  toll,  has  risen  in  a  still  more  striking 
ratio  than  the  trade  of  Hamburg ;  that  of  Bremen,  the  Elsfleth  toll  on  the  Weser  bavins 
ceased,  and  that  of  Stettin  (the  Sound  dues  having  been  abolished),  have  dso  increasra 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  JRep.  p.  iiL 

See  also  Hamburg.        Harburg.        Stettin^ 

Dresden  Convention.    See  Riverain  Commission. 

E. 

Earthenware.  On  earthenware  and  pottery  the  tariff  charge  is  from  tbree-eighthfl  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  per  1 00  lbs.    Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1 740. 

Btbe,  The.    See  Navigation  of  the  Elbe. 

EUe 'bordering  States.  General  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States  that 
Hanover  has  no  ririit  to  levy  the  tons  just  as  she  pleases,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  revised,  Wurm  97-99— — Statement  that  British  commerce  has  no  advantage 
as  regards  the  dues  over  the  commerce  of  any  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States  ;  nor  has  it 

'  any  disadvantages,  Hargreaves  176-190,  215-217 The  reduction  as  regards  the  river- 
bordering  States  was  a  voluntary  concession  subsequent  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

ib.  229,  230 It  was  by  a  Government  decree  that  the  Elbe-bordering  States^  received 

the  same  privileges  as  were  obtained  by  England  under  the  treaty  of  1844,  ib.  38s,  383. 
See  also  Riverain  Commissrion. 

Elhe^Humber  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Witness  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Elbe-Humber  Steam  Navigation  Company,  plying  vrith  four  vessels  between  Hull 

add  Hamburg  since  1846,  Sanders  867-874 ^Some  of  the  shareholders  in  the  company 

not  living  witnin  the  walls  of  Hamburg,  the  cargoes  are  held  to  be  liable  to  the  Stade 

dues,  though  sailing  under  the  Hamburg  flag,  ib.  868-871 Reference  to  a  statement 

sliowing  that  the  Elbe-Humber  Company  paid  4,032/.  in  Stade  dues  in  1856,  and 

3,329/.  in  i867>  »*.  875-878 The  Elbe-uumber  Company  are  about  selling  their  ships 

to  Hamburg  citizens,  on  account  of  the  eicemption  thereny  to  be  obtained,  A.  922. 

Elsfleth  Toll.  Particulars  as  to  the  compensation  given  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenbui^ 
many  years  ago,  in  consideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  at  Elsfleth  on  the  Weser, 
ITarrf  1219-1232. 

A  territorial  compensation  was  given  by  the  German  States  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenbi 

for  the  abolition  of  the  Lower  Weser  toll.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1818-1822 The  Elsfli 

toll  was  analogous  in  almost  every  paiticular  to  the  Stade  toll,  ib.  1816,  1817. 

Further  evidence  relative  to  the  Elsfleth  toll  and  the  mode  of  Its  redemption ;  circum- 
stance of  Great  Britain  not  having  been  called  upon  to  join  in  the  compensation.  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent  1910. 

Enforcement  of  Payment.  Practical  means  of  Hanover  for  preventing  the  passage  of  vessels 
unless  they  pay  the  toll ;  she  has  a  battery  which  commands  the  navigable  chaaiiel  of  the 
river.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1946.  2036,  2037. 

Exemptions.  Cargoes  belonging  to  Hamburg  citizens  are  exempt  if  on  board  of  Hamburg 
vessels,  Hargreaves  195-200  The  privilege  as  regards  Hamburg  citizens  amounts  io 
about  four  per  cent.,  tb.  341 ,  342^— illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  exemption  as 
regards  imports  by  Hamburg  citizens  in  Bbtmburg  ships  injuriously  sMecia  British  ship- 
ping ;  the  result  has  been  to  increase  the  quantity  of  floods  caitM  under  the  Hamburg 
flag,  and  to  decrease  the  quantity  carried  under  the  British  flag,  &Jot^€r  817-837'— —*Tbe 
immuoi^  as  regards  Hamburg  ships  does  not  depend  m  any  way  upon  the  treaty  of  1844, 
f*.  825-827.  837. 

Illustrations  of  the  injurious  operation  of  the  tolls  as  regards  British  shipping  by  reason 
of  the  exemption  accorded  to  goods  imported  in  Hamburg  ships  by  Hamburg  citizens, 
Sanders  921-930.  956— — Way  in  whicn  the  question  of  a  ship  being  the  property  of 

Hambnre  citisens  is  settled  by  Hanover,  t(.  93^*938 ^The  value  of  the  imports 

exempted  by  treaty  (rom  the  tolls  is  between  400,000/.  and  500,000/.  a  year,  ib.  1037- 

1040 Cidculation  that  about  half  a  million  sterling  b  the  value  of  the  goods  imported 

under  tile  Hamburg  privilege,  ib.  1041 -—-The  tolls  operate  as  a  differential  duty  in  favour 
of  the  Hamburg  ship,  and  against  the  British  ship,  ib.  1045.  1099^1 102« 

Particulars  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  competition  experienced  by  witness's 
company  fRxn  Hamburg  vessels  carrying  mods  beloi^^ing  to  Hamburg  citizens,  and 
goous  being  free  from  tolls ;  prejudicial  and  unfehr  operation  of  this  exemption,  which 
acts  as  a  dSerential  duty  in  favour  of  the  Hamburg  flag,  Pre^t  1318-1337.  1354  et  ieq. 
-*^ Forms  necessary  in  the  case  of  Hamburg  ve^els  which  claim  exemption ;  check 
upon  fraud  or  evasion  of  the  dues,  ib.   1338-1353^-— Doubt  whether  the  Hamburg 
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£!r€wp/iow«— continued . 

vessels  could  maintain  themselves  as  at  present  on  the  station  if  the  unfair  assistance 
derived  by  exemption  from  the  dues  were  withdrawn,  Pratt.  1392-1400.  1466,  1467, 

Way  in  which  the  exemption  from  toll  in  the  case  of  caiiB:oe8  belonging  to  Hamburg 
citizens,  and  in  Hamburg  ships,  acts  prejudicially  to  British  trade,  more  especially  to  the 

Transatlantic  trade.  Sir  J.  K  Tennent,  1761-1765 The  exemption  as  regards  Ham-^ 

burg  citizens  presents  a  most  unfavourable  contrast  with  respect  to  British  trade,  as 

compared  with  the  general  exemption  in  the  case  of  Harburg,  to.  1813 The  disquiet* 

ing  of  the  trade  by  the  irregularities  and  exemptions  connected  with  the  toll  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  complaint  in  this  country,  ib.  1838. 

Explanation  that  the  disadvantageous  competition  with  Hamburg  vessels  refers  only 
to  that  portion  of  their  cargoes  which  is  the  hand  fide  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and 

which  is  consigned  direct  to  them.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1839-1856 Evidence  to  this 

effect  that  goods  in  transit  through  Hamburg,  when  imported  by  Hamburg  citizens,  are 
not  exempt  from  the  toll,  and  that  the  main  proportion  of  imports  by  citizens  intended  for 

transit  pay  the  toll,  ib.  1842-1856.  i860  etseq. Declaration  necessary  by  the  Hamburg 

importer  in  claiming  the  exemption,  26.  1853.  1868.  1875-1879 Means  of  calculating, 

by  reference  to  the  increase  or  im]X)rt8  and  the  increase  of  toll,  that  there  has  been  no 
material  increase,  if  any,  of  exempted  goods,  ib.  i860,  i86i.  1870-1887.  1889-1896. 

Goods  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  carried  in  Hamburg  ships,  are  exempt 
from  the  Stade  toll,  and  British  ships  are  thereby  exposed  to  an  unfair  competition. 
Rip.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Elbe^Humber  Steam  Navigation  Company.        Barburg.        Shipping. 


P. 

Foreign  Countries.    Proportions  in  which   the  several  countries  pay  towards  the  total 

amount  received  by  Hanover,  Hargreaves  336 Explanation  as  to  the  decrease  in  the 

the  proportion  paid  by  the  United  States  and  other  Transatlantic  countries,  ib.  5^0. 
637-639- 

Statement  showing  the  proportion  in  which  cargoes  from  various  countries  contributed 
to  the  toll  in  the  five  years  respectively  from  1839  to  1843,  from  1846  to  1850,  and  from 
1851  to  1856,  Sir  J.  R  Tennent  1772.  1775 Similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  pro^ 

J ortion  paid  respectively  by  British  and  foreign  flags,  ib.  1772-1775 — —Causes  of  the 
ecrease  from  year  to  year  in  the  proportion  paid  by  foreign  countries^  and  of  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  paid  by  Great  Britain ;  the  eictension  of  railways  on  the  Continent  is 
the  mam  cause,  ii.  1775-1781. 

Amounts  paid  on  cargoes  imported  at  Hamburg  in  foreign  vessels  during  the  years 
1839  ^  ^843,  1846  to  1850,  and  1851  to  1855,  -^PP*  P*  ^^62,  163. 

Total  foreign  tonnage  (exclusive  of  British  and  Hamburg)  entered  at  the  port  of 
Hamburg  in  each  of  the  years  from  1846  to  1856,  App.p.  164. 

France.    French  manufactured  good  are  liable  to  pay  full  dues  instead  of  two-thirds,  as  in 

the  case  of  British  manufactures,  Hargreavee  216 France  pays  five  per  cent,  towards 

the  tolls,  ib.  336 ^Opportunities  of  France  for  sending  her  produce  into  Germany,  &'c. 

by  railway,  thereby  avoiding  the  Stade  toU?,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1766-1768.  1776.  1779^ 
1781. 

Freights.    Evidence  as  to  the  large  per-eentage  of  the  tolls  in  proportion  to  the  freight; 
in  the  case  of  certain  exports  from  Hull  the  tolls  averaged  about  2/.  los.  in  proportion 

to  abcut  4/.  5««  for  freight.  Glover  657-689.  709-712 ^Statement  that  the  dues  paid 

by  ivitness*s  company  in  1856  and  1857,  an^ounted  to  about  twenty-«five  per  cent,  on  the 
freight;  varving  proportion  respectively  of  the  freight  and  dues  upon  differeiit  articles 

adverted  to  nereon,  Sanders  886-920 ^The  per-centage  of  the  Stade  tolls  upon  the 

freight  is  at  the  present  time  about  23  }  per  cent. ;  witness  cf^nnot  say  what  the  pei:- 
centage  is  on  the  value,  Pratt  1294-1305.  1370, 

Freights  are  now  very  low  on  account  of  the  competition ;  instances  of  this^  PreUt 

^295.  1317-1337;   Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1754 Varying  amount  of  the  freight,  and 

varying  per-K:entage  of  the  tolls  upon  different  articles,  Pratt  1306-1317, The  present 

low  rates  may  be  beneficial  to  the  merchants,  but  the  latter  would  not  object  to  reason 
able  rates,  i6.  14021408. 

Statement  showing  that  the  tolls  vary  very  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  freights. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1754,  1755— The  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  is  not  so  high 

as  that  o(  2L  los*  to  4  L  5*.,  iA. Excepting  certain  articles  where  the  toU  is  very 

high  in  proportion  to  the  freight,  and  excepting  also  coals,  where  the  toll  in  proportion  to 
the  freight  is  very  low,  the  toll  averages  about  221.  per  ton,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
fi^^igbt,  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  exports  from  this  country,  ib.  1755. 

'  Particulars 
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Freights — continued. 

Particulars  of  the  amounts  of  freizht  and  Stade  tolls  paid  on  sundry  articles  shipped 
on  board  of  British  vessels  from  Hull  to  Hamburg,  App.  p.  159. 

Statement  by  the  Committee  that  the  proportion  of  Stade  toll  to  freight  in  British 
ships  from  Hull  to  Hamburg  is,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  bale  of  spun  silk  115  per  cent, 
on  a  bale  of  cotton  goods  142  per  cent.,  and  on  a  bale  of  woollen  yarn  thirty-six  per  ceaU, 
Rep.  p.  iiL 

G. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company.    The  General  Steam  Company  have  six  steamers  on 
the  London  and  Hamburg  line,  two  of  which  carry  cargoes  only  ;  in  1857  these  vessels 

made  156  voyages,  Pratt  1244-1247 ^The  vessels  take  general  cargoes;  they  do  not 

carry  coals,  ib.  1248-1 251 -: ^The  company  are,  in  practice,  made  the  collectors  of  the 

^tade  tolls,  and  run  all  the  risk  of  any  errors  that  may  be  made  in  the  return  or  manifest 

made  to  the  custom-house  at  Stade,  iL  1252.  1262.  1487-1489 ^The  gross  amount  of 

the  freight  for  each  vessel  of  the  company  is,  on  an  average,  somewhat  under  250  /.  a 
voyage,  ib.  1285-1289.  1296. 

The  vessels  of  witness's  company  still  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  cargoes,  uotwith*- 
standing  the  great  competition,  Pratt  1358,  1359 ^The  passage  money  by  the  com- 
pany's vessels  is  somewhat  less  than  a  third  of  the  freight,  ib.  1376,  1377— Preference 
as  regards  passengers,  and  also  as  regards  cargoes  from  Hamburg  to  London,  still  given 
to  the  General  Steam  Company's  vessels,  ib.  1380.  1421.  1462-1465^ 

Examination  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  an  abolition  of  the  dues  upon  the  freights 
charged  by  the  General  Steam  Company  ;  the  present  extremely  low  rates  would  most 
likely  be  increased,  but  the  matter  must  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  competition  which 
might  still  continue  to  operate,  Pratt  1320-1409.  1447-1452.  1466-148^.  1544-1547 
——The  only  competition  with  the  Gteneral  Steam  Company  is  that  arisine  from  the 

vessels  of  the  Hamburg  companies,  ib.  1410-1419 It  is  not  likely  that  the  General 

Steam  Navigation  Company  would  be  wUling  to  pay  tuwards  redeeming  the  dues,  ib. 
»538, 1539. 

In  1857  the  cargoes  carried  by  the  company  paid  3,231  Lp  and  in  i^ji&,  4,376/.,  Pratt 

.1542 Increased  trade  of  the  General  Steam  Company  with  Hamburg,  notwithstanding 

the  operation  of  the  Stade  dues,  ib.  1559-1561 Impracticability  of  employing  the 

company's  steamers  now  on  the  Hamburg  station  in  taking  cargoes  to  Hamburg ;  they 

are,  moreover,  too  large  for  the  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  trade,  ib.   1560-1572 The 

company  insure  their  own  vessels ;  as  regards  the  cargoes,  tbey  are  not  liable  to  the  sea 
risk,  «6.  1579-1581. 

See  also  Exemptions. 

Glass.    On  glass  the  tariff  charge  is  1  i  J.  per  100  lbs.,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1743. 

Glover,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Merchant  and  shipbroker  at  Hull ;  has  heetk 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  Hamburg  for  manv  years,  605-607— —Considers  that  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Hamburg  would  increase  more  than  it  now  does  if  the 

Stade  dues  were  abolished,  608-754 The  dues  operate  as  a  difierential  charge  of 

from  one^^fourtb  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  against  British  trade,  and  sometimes  more, 

609 The  detention  through  the  process  of  paying  the  tolls  is  also  a  source  of  complaint, 

610. 

Particulars  as  to  the  processes  necessary  to  be  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  tolls ; 

that  is,  more  especially,  as  regards  the  papers  required,  609-626 ^The  detention  at 

Brunshausen  costs  each  vessel  about  1  /. ;  616-621— ^Way  in  which  the  toll  is  actually 

collected,  626 Receipt  procured  at  Hamburg,  and  required  to  be  left  at  Brunshausen^ 

on  the  return  voyage,  627-631 The  entire^etention  at  Brunshausen  averages  about 

ten  minutes,  632-4339— -—Particulars  as  to  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  omissions  or 
irregularities  in  regard  to  the  necessary  forms  or  documents,  640-643— —Reference  to 
several  agitations  or  commercial  movements  in  this  country  with  reference  to  the  tolls^ 
643-656. 

Evidence  as  to  the  large  per*centage  of  the  tolls  in  proportion  to  the  freight;  in  the 
case  of  certain  exports  from  Hull,  the  tolls  averaged  about  2Z.  10  s.  in  proportion  to 

about  4  /•  5 1,  for  freight,  657-689.  709-712 There  is  some  slight  trouble  incurred  in 

the  recovery  of  payments  in  the  event  of  vessels  passine  Brunshausen,  but  being  obliged 
to  return  on  account  of  ice  in  the  river  below  Hamburg,  690'^7— '— The  reductioufl 
through  the  treaty  of  1844^  were  not  considered  satisfactory  in  Hull,  where  an  extinction 
of  the  charge  was  rather  looked  for,  698-705. 

Hanover  realises  about  30,000  /.  a  year  by  the  dues,  706,  707— —Removal  since 
January  1857  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Weser,  which  probably  enables  Bremen  more  success-' 
fully  to  compete  with  Hamburg,  707.  713-719.  762— Statement  showing  in  the  case  of 
certain  arlicies  the  per-centage  amount  of  the  tolU  in  proportion  to   the  value  of  the 
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Glover,  Richard.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

foods,  708 Reference  to  the  exemption  from  toll  if  goods  are  landed  at  Harbarg,  as 
eing  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1844;  720,  7^1 The  exemption 

of  eargoes  landed  at  Harburg  acts  as  a  grievance  towards  British  shipping  on  aceonnt 
pf  the  low  draught  of  water  preventing  British  ships  from  going  thither,  791-732. 
746-761. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  exemption  of  cargoes  discharged  at  Harbnrg, 

though  a  grievance,  cannot  be  considered  illegal^  733-"747 Instance  of  some  goods 

having  been  sent  from  Hull  to  Harburg  instead  of  to  Hambui^,  on  account  of  a  saving 
thereby  of  about  4  if.  on  (very  100  lbs.;  direct  loss  thereby  to  the  English  shipowner, 
though  not  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  763^74 Keference  to  a  certain  state- 
ment showing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British  and  foreign  vessels  trading  with 
Harburg,  in  each  year  since  1850 ;  775-780. 

Increased  competition  to  which  the  trade  between  Hull  and  Hamburg  has  been  sub* 

jeet  since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  781-786 Examination  upon  the  question 

of  the  Stade  dues  having  the  effect  of  diverting  goods  from  the  Hamburg  route^  and 
causing  them  to  be  discharged  at  different  ports  in  the  Baltic,  787-816— —Illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  exemption  as  regards  imports  by  Hamburg  citizens  in  Hamburg 
ships  injuriously  affects  British  shipping  ;  the  reault  has  been  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  ^oods  carried' under  the  Hamburg  flag,  and  to  decrease  the  quantity  carried  under  the 
British  flag,  817-837. 

'  The  insecurity  as  regards  Hamburg  ships  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  the 
treaty  of  1844;  825-827.  837 — — As  regards  the  Hamburg  authorities,  a  British  ship 
is  equally  free  from  tolls  as  a  Hamburg  ship,  the  distinction  being  made  by  the  Hano- 
verian Government,  831-836— —Statement  as  to  Belgium  having  been  more  successful 
in  her  treaty  with  Hanover  in  1842,  than  England  was  in  her  treaty  of  1844,  as  regards 
the  relative  advantages  obtained  by  each  country ;  authority  of  iSr.  Soetbeer,  secretary 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hanover,  quoted  as  the  ground  for  this  statement,  841- 
851- 

Injurious  competition  in  trade  is  the  principal  ground  for  demanding  interference  with 

the  Stade  tolls,  852 The  redemption  of  the  Sound  dues  is  looked  upon  as  a  prece* 

dent  which  should  be  followed  in  the  case   of  the  Stade  dues,  853,  854 Hanover 

does  not  own  botli  shores  of  the  river,  and  does  nothing  towards  promoting  the  naviga- 
tion, 854 Witness  has  been  deputed  to  represent  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce 

before  the  Committee,  855-859 Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  the  Stade 

tolls  have  been  looked  upon  in  Hull  as  a  greater  grievance  than  they  were  before,  860- 

.864 ^The  Stade  dues  differ  from  the  Sound  dties  in  being,  almost  exclusively,  a  charge 

upon  shipping,  but  they  are  also  a  burden  upon  manufacturers,  865,  866. 

Oreat  Britain.    English  goods  pay  about  20,000  L  a  year  in  Stade  tolls,  Hargreaves  255- 

259 Upon  every  100  tons  the  British  flag  pays  on  an  average  4  /.  2s.2d.,  ib.  260-* 

266 About  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  dues  are  paid  by  England,  or  rather  about 

fifty  per  cent.,  taking  both  the  cargoes  and  the  flags,  ib.  336.  347—- During  the  five 
years  1839-43,  British  cargoes  paid  71,000  /. ;  during  the  five  years  1846-50,  67,600  i.^ 
and  during  the  five  years  1851-55,  92,000  /*,  ib.  520, 

Considerable  inc  rense  of  the  British  commerce  with  the  Elbe  since  the  treaty  of  1844, 
notwithstanding  the  onus  of  the  dues ;  increase  also  in  the  proportion  paid  by  her, 

Hargreaves  521-541 Respects  in  wliich  the  toll  presses  moat  heavily  on  EngUsh 

goods,  ib.  522-527.  535-541 The  trade  would  have  increased  much  more  if  Uiere 

had  been  no  tolls,  ^ar^reaves  530 ;  Glover  608.  754 The  whole  value  of  Hamburg 

imports  firom  England  is  about  12,000,000  I.  a  year,  whilst  the  dues  paid  by  England  ^re 
about  20,000  L,  or  one*sixth  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  Hargreaves  542-556. 

In  the  five  years  1839-43,  British  cargoes  paid  4^7  per  cent,  towards  the  toll,  and  in 

the  five  years  1851  to  1856,  57*^  per  cent..  Sir  J.  JE.  Tennent  1775 Witness  has 

found  extreme  difficulty  in  providing  any  statistical  evidence  to  show  the  direct  eflect  of 
the  toll  upon  British  trade,  ib.  1782.  1793. 

,  Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  Stade  toll  is  injurious  to  the  trade  and  shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Rep.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Abrogation  0/ Treaty.     Commission  of  1841.     Hamburg.     Reductions  in  1844. 
Shipping.        Treaty  of  1844. 

Guard-Ship.    Circumstance  of  the  guard-ship  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1844  having  been 
removed  from  Brunsbausen,  Hargreaves  279-281. 


Hdfnburg.  About  2,000  British  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  the  past  year ; 
ibis  Ictrge^  trade  is  pn  the  incredisef  Hargreaves  131-137- — ^^Hambuxg  pays  about  nine- 
teen per  Ceht.  towards  the  tolls,? J.  336. 3^3-346 As  regards  the  Hamburg  authorities, 
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Hamburg'-'^onHnued. 

a  British  ship  is  equally  free  from  tolls  as  a  Hamburg  ship^  the  distinction  being  made  by 
the  Hanoverian  Qovemmenty  Olooer  831  *-8^. 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  Hamburg  ships  of  late  years,  and  theefieot 
of  exemption  from  the  tolls  in  partly  causin;^  such  increase,  Sanders  981-^89.  1046-1 060 
———Considerable  decrease  in  1857  ^^  ^^  imports  to  Hamburg  of  various  British  goods 
and  various  articles  of  colonial  produce ;  belief  that  as  regards  colonial  produce  generally, 
there  was  a  less  amount  m  value  imported  in  British  ships  in  1857  ^^^°  1856,  ib.  990- 

1018 Reference  to  a  certain  statement,  prepared  from  ihe  Hamburg  statistical  tablefi 

as  showing  the  importance  of  the  Hamburg  trade  to  England,  ib.  1019— —Calculation, 
that  with  the  exception  of  bullion  and  of  the  exempted  imports  from  England,  the  Britiah 
imports  to  Hamburg  in  1857  were  of  the  value  of  10,000,000 1,  and  that  the  Stade  dues 

thereon  were  25,000  /.,  or  one  quarter  per  cent,  ib.  1032-1041 Further  reference  to  the 

decrease  in  1857  in  the  British  trade  with  Hamburg,  tfr.  1088-1090. 

The  trade  between  London  and  Hamburg  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  steamers,  Pratt  1381 

Hamburg  is  very  much  interested  in  tne  abolition  of  the  tolls,  ib.  1510-1512.  1534- 

1637-  1640-1643- 

Statement  showing  a  progressive  increase  notwithstanding  the  Stade  toll,  in  the  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produe<'  exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns  and  to  Hanover  in  each  year, 
since  1841,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1782,  1783-- — ^The  decrease  in  the  exports  in  1857,118 

compared  with  1856,  cannot  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  toll,  ib.  1782 Statement 

showing  the  total  value  of  imports  at  Hamburg  from  Great  Britain  in  each  year  from 

1845  to  1856;  considerable  increase,  ib.  1784 Total  number  of  vessels  entered  at 

Hamburg  from  the  principal  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  in  each  of  the  years 
1853-56;  the  increase  has  been  considerable  in  almost  every  case,  ib. 

Further  evidence  relative  to  tlie  decrease  in  the  British  trade  to  the  Elbe  in  18579 
inaccuracy  of  some  statements  and  inferences  by  Mr.  Sanders  on  this  pcnnt,  Sir  J.  J& 

Tennent  1736-1792 Increased  export  to  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  other  ports  in  1857 

simultaneously  with  the  decreased  export  to  Hambur^r,  ib.  1788-1792— Reference  to  a 
return  of  the  British  tonnage  that  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  each  year  from  1846 
to  1856,14.  1793. 

The  present  movement  against  the  Stade  toll  has  most  probably  originated  at  Ham- 
burg, through  the  growing  rivalry  of  Harborg,  Sir  O.  E.  Tennent  1835, 1836  ■  ■  The 
trade  of  Hamburg  is  infinitely  more  affected  that  that  of  Great  Britain  by  the  toll,  ib. 
1837 Reference  to  certain  tables  which  prove  that  the  trade  of  Hamburg  haa  in- 
creased immensely  since  1856,  notwithstanding  the  toll,  ib.  1856-1861. 

Table  showing  the  progress  of  shipping  under  the  Hamburg  Aag  during  the  period  of 
1842  to  1857,  App.p.  150  Table  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  also  the  value  of  the  toUd  imports  by  sea  to  Hamborg,  in  the  yeai^ 
1856  and  1857,  bullion  excluded,  ib.  151. 

Statement  of  amount  of  Stade  tolls  paid  on  cargoes  that  have  arrived  exclusively  i^t 
Hamburg  from  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  during  the  ten  years  1846  to  1055, 
fApp.p.  160— —Statement  of  amount  of  btade  toll  paid  on  cargoes  that  have  arrived 
exclusively  at  Hamburg  (inclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions)  in  vessels 
under  British  flag  during  the  ten  years  i8<|6  to  1855,  ib.  i6l. 

Total  of  British  tonnage  entered  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  each  year  from  1846  to 
1856,  App.  p.  164^— —Total  tonnage  of  Hamburg  vessds  entered  at  the  port  of  Hamburg 
in  each  year  from  1846  to  1856,  to. 

Statement  by  the  Committee  that  the  increase  of  British  tonnage  entering  the  port  of 
Hamburg  has  been  102  per  cent  since  1849,  while  the  increase  on  Hamburg  tonnage 
has  been  248  per  cent  since  1849;  and  that  the  foreign  tonnage,  exclusive  of  British 
and  Hamburg,  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  lias^  during  the  same  period,  increased 
ninety-nine  per  cent.,  JR^p.  p.  iii — -^The  general  trade  to  Hamburg,  notwithstanding 
the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  tax,  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten 
years,  ib. 

See  also  Diversion  of  Trade.     Exemptions.       Freights.       General  Steam  NavigBthn 
Company.        Great  Britain.        Harbour  Dues.       Hull.      Navigation  of  the  EWe. 
Shipping.        Stettin. 
Hanover.    See  Abrogation  of  Treaty.      Redemption  of  Tolls.     Title  or  Claim  of  Hanover. 
Treaty  of  1814-         Vietma,  Treaty  of. 

Hanoverian  Vessels.  Hanoverian  vessels  pay  just  the  same  as  others,  Hargreaves  177, 
178.  183. 

Hanse  Towns.  Statement  showing  that  the  Hanse  Towns  absorb  about  twelve  per  cent, 
.including  about  ten  per  cent,  absorbed  by  Hamburg,  of  the  value  of  the  export  of  British 
produce,  Sanders  i022-~-Total  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce,  and  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns  in  1855,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  I750ri763^ 
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Harbour  Dues.    All  vessels  are  equally  liable  to  the  harbour  dues  at  Hamburg   JJor- 
greaves  288-290.  ^' 

Harburg.    Since  1850  the  toll  has  been  levied  upon  all  vessels  which  do  not  discharffe 
their  goods  at  Harburg,  inslead  of  upon  all  vessels  going  to  the  Elbe ;  vessels  of  all 

nations  are  alike  exemot  if  they  discharge  at  Harburg,  Hargreaves  183-194 There  is 

some  expense  in  unloading  at  Harburg,  on  account  of  ihe  river  being  shallow  which  is 

not  necessary  at   Hamburg,  ib.  369-373 Particulars  as  to  the  goods  and  vessels 

which  go  to  Harburg ;  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  to  that  port,  ib.  515-510.  5fi7-i;67 
Small  vessels  only  can  go  to  Harburg,  ib.  517,  567,  568.  j^  00/  o  / 

Legal  right  of  Hanover  to  exempt  from  the  dues  all  vessels  which  discharge  at 

Harburg,  Hargreaves  569-589 Way  in  which  the  tolls  act  prejudicially  to  compe- 

tition  on  the  part  of  English  commerce  with  Hamburg,  notwithstandino"  the  exemption 
at  Harburg,  ib.  590-598.  ^  ^ 

Reference  to  the  exemption  from  toll,  if  goods  are  landed  at  Harburg,  as  being  con- 

trary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  Glover  720,  721 ^Tlie  exemption  of 

cargoes  landed  at  Harburg  acts  as  a  grievance  towards  British  shipping,  on  account  of 
the  low  draught  of  water  preventing  British  ships  from  going  thither,  ih.  721-732.  746- 

761 The  trade  with  Harburg  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hanover  shipowners 

who  have  built  special  ships  for  the  purpose,  ib.  722-725.  755"767 Examination  to 

the  effect  that  the  exemption  of  cargoes  discharged  at  Harburg,  though  a  grievance 
cannot  be  considered  illegal,  ib.  733-747.  ' 

Instance  of  some  goods  having  been  sent  from  Hull  to  Harburg  instead  of  to  Ham- 
burgh, on  account  of  a  saving  thereby  of  about  ^d.  on  every  100  lbs. ;  direct  loss  thereby 
to  the  English  shipowner,  though  not  to  the  merchant  or  raanufecturer,  Ohver  763-774 

Reference  to  a  certain  statement  showing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British  and 

foreign  vessels  trading  with  Harburg  in  each  year  since  1850,  ib.  775-780. 

Sundry  disadvantages  connected  with  the  port  of  Harburg  which  render  it  unlikely  as 
compared  with  Hamburg,  to  become  of  any  practical  value  to  the  British  trade,  Sanders 

1023-1027 The  trade  of  Harburg  has  much  increased.  Ward  12x0-1212 The 

trade  of  Harburg  has  increased   considerably  since    exemption   from  Stade    dues    in 
1850,  such  trade  being  an  indirect  competition  with  the  Hamburg  trade,  Praf/  1513- 

1636 The  water  at  Harburg  is  very  shallow,  and  vessels  for  that  port  are  obliged  to 

unload  portions  of  their  cargoes  off  Altona,  ib.  1560-1562 There  are  great  facilities 

at  Harburg  for  sending  goods  to  Central  Germany,  ib.  1563,  1564. 

Harburg  is  the  natural  channel  for  much  of  the  trade  that  formerly  went  vid  Ham- 
burgh, Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1793 Advantage  rather  than  disadvantage  to  this  country 

by  the  exemption  of  cargoes  discharged  at  Harburg,  ib.  1794.  1813 Obstacle  to 

large  vessels  reaching  Harburg;  in  1856  however,  a  good  many  sailing  colliers  discharged 
cargoes  there,  ib.  1 795-1 798.  ° 

Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  return  which  has  emanated  from  the  Free  Trade  Association 
of  Hamburg,  in  regard  to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Harburg,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 

1799-1803 Witness  delivers  in  a  return  showing  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived 

at  Harburg  m  each  of  the  years  1845-56,  ib.  1803 ^The  vessels  from  Great  Britain 

with  cargoes  have  increiwed  from  thirteen  vessels  in  1845,  to  682  in  1856,  ib. 

Sundry  circumstances  connected  with  the  port,  which,  independently  of  its  exemption 
from  tolls,  are  likely  to  create  a  diversion  thither  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ham- 
burg imports.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1806-1811 Reference  to  a   report   made  by  the 

British  vice-consul  at  Harburg  in  1855,  in  which  he  enumerates  certain  advantages 
possessed  by  that  place  over  Hamburg,  ib.  1806-1811. 

Further  reference  to  the  increase  of  trade  at  Harburg,  notwithstanding  difficulties  in  the 
navigation  ;  the  object  of  Hanover  in  exempting  Harburg  is  to  encourage  that  port  at 
the  expense  of  Hamburg,  although  she  so  far  loses  Siade  tolls,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  20dd- 
2053.  ^^ 

See  also  Altona.        Diversion  of  Trade. 

Hardware.    On  hardware  the  tariff  charge  is  about  1  Jrf.  per  100  lbs.,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
1740. 

Hargreaves,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Private  Secretary  to  Colonel  Hodees 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  general  at  Hamburg,  130 About  2,000  British  vessels  ente%d 

Uie  poit  of  Hambprg  m  the  past  year;  this  large  trade  is  on  the  increase,  131-1 '^v . 

The  Stade  toll  was  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  as  a  river  toll  in  the  treaty  of  i8d4  • 

138-140 It  was  provided  by  this  treaty  that  England  should  pay  as  rec^ards  certain 

articles  only  two-thirds  of  the  tolls  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  at  Dresden,  140 

Previously  to  1844  hardly  any  public  tariff  was  known,  141. 

The  tolls  have  always  been  complained  against  as  being  a  charge  for  which  no  service 
IS  rendered  by  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  as  being  therefore  ill<='gal,  142-14/;  1^0 
151-- — Complaint  also  on  the  ground  rf  detention  of  vessels,  143 The  claim  to  levy 
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Hargreaves,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

the  tolls  is  under  the  old  grant  in  the  year  1038;  146 When  the  French  occupied 

Hamburg,  during  the  present  century,  the  lolls  were  not  levied,  147,  148 Opinion 

that  the  only  right  to  levy  is  under  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Hamburg  in 
1692;  149. 

Nature  of  the  treaty  of  1692  ;  tariff  attached  to  it  by  which  the  tolls  were  to  be  one- 
sixteenth  per  cent.,  152-161 ^The  tolls,  however,  were  never  levied  according  to  the 

treaty  of  1692  ;  162-166— Hanover,  on  becoming  possessed  of  the  Duchy  of  Bremen, 
levied  the  dues  upon  some  old  toll-roll,  or  according  to  custom  or  "  observance,"  167- 

170 If  the  treaty  with  ihis  country  in  June  1844  were  set  aside,  Hanover  would  fall 

back  upon  the  tariff  or  convention  of  Dresden,  concluded  in  April  1844;  171-175. 

Statement  that  British  commerce  has  no  advantage,  as  regards  the  dues,  over  the  commerce 

of  any  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States ;  nor  has  it  any  disadvantages,  176-190.  215-217 

Havoverian  vessels  pay  just  the  same  as  others,  177,  178.  183— Since  1850  the  toll 
has  been  levied  upon  all  vessels  which  do  not  discharge  their  goods  at  Harburg,  instead 
of  upon  all  vessels  going  to  the  Elbe ;  vessels  of  all  nations  are  alike  exempt  if  they 

discharge  at  Harburg,  183-194 Cargoes  belonging  to  Hamburg  citizens  are  exempt 

if  on  board  of  Hamburg  vessels^  195-200. 

Arrangement  between  the  Hamburg  shipbrokers  or  consignees  and  the  Hanoverian 
Government,  by  which  the  detention  at  Brunshausen  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
obviated,  201-210-^ — ^The  ship's  papers  are  still  sent  on  shore  at  Brunshausen,  and  a 
certificate  is  required,  which  occasions  some  delay  and  some  slight  expense,  202-205. 

^77-282.  285-290 Papers  by   which  the   character  and  amount  of  the  cargo  are 

ascertained  by  the  toll  collectors,  210-214 Way  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  treaty 

of  1844  would  have  the  effect  of  making  this  country  and  the  river->bordering  States 
equally  liable  to  full  dues  instead  of  to  the  reduced  dues,  as  under  the  treaty,  218--23K 
349^64 — -—Breach  of  the  Dresden  Convention  of  1844,  by  the  subsequent  reduction  of 
the  dues  in  the  treaty  with  England,  229-238. 

The  duties  are  charged  by  weight,  except  in  the  case  of  bullion,  which  is  charged 

ad  valorem,  239-241 Papers  necessary  to  be  produced  in  order  that  British  goods 

imported  in  British  vessels  may  pay  only  two-thirds  instead  of  full  dues,  242-251 ^la 

consequence  of  the  charge  being  by  weight,  English  goods  pay  ten  per  cent,  more  than 

French  or  German  goods,  252-^254,  269-276 English  goods  pay  about  20,000  L  a-year, 

255-259 Upon  every  100  tons  the  British  flag  pays  on  an  average  4/.^5,  2</^ 

1^60-266. 

Particulars  in  connexion  with  the  toll  upon  coals ;  on  account  of  the  charge  being  by 
weight  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  263-268.  283,  284.  293.  323 
——Circumstance  of  the  guard-ship  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1844  having  been  removed 
from  Brunshausen,  279-281—  Upon  the  Upper  Elbe,  above  Hamburg,^  heavy  tolls  ar^ 

levied,  288,  289 Effect  of  the  dues  to  raise  prices,  and  to  divert  goods  from  being 

landed  at  Hamburg,  323-334.  337,  338-1 — Respect  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  dues 
would  be  a  relief  as  regards  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  332-334.  338-340* 

Willingness  of  Hanover  to  give   up  the  toll  if  purchased,  335 Willingnsss  of 

Hamburg  to  pav  its  share  towards  liquidating  the  toll,  336. 348. About  fifty-five  per 

cent,  of  the  whole  dues  are  paid  by  En^landj^or  rather  about  fifty  percent.,  taking  both  the 

cargoes  and  the  flags,  336,  347 Hamburg  pays  about  nineteen  per  cent,  towards  the 

tolls,  336.  343-346 Proportion  in  which  other  countries  pay  towards  the  total  amount 

received,  336 Tlie  privilege  as  regards  Hamburg  citizens  amount  to  about  four  per 

cent,  341,  342. 

Vessels  are  allowed  to  break  bulk  at  Hamburg  before  the  toll  is  paid,  355-358 

Upon   returning   from  Hamburg,  vessels   obtain  a    ticket  or  receipt,   which  they  are 

obliged  to  leave  at  Brunshausen,  359,  360.  374-377 There  is  no  duty  on  leaving  the 

Elbe,  359.  374,  375.  380,381 About  36,000  t  a  year  is  derived  from   the  tolls  on 

goods  landed  at  Hamburg,  361 — '—If  the  English  Government  were  to  redeem  its  shar# 

of  the  duties  other  Governments  would  feel  obliged  to  do. likewise,    362,  363 The 

Custom-house  oflicers  at  Hamburg  do  not  cause  any  undue  detention  of  the  vessels, 

364-368 There  is  some  expense  in  unloading  at  Harburg,  on  account  of  the  river 

being  shallow,  which  is  not  necessary  at  Hamburg,  369-373. 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Hanover  does  nothing  towards  tha  navigatioi\  of 
the  river,  and  performs  no  service  in  return  for  the  loll,  380,  381^1  384-387.  391^-401 — — 
It  was  by  a  Government  decree   that  the  Elbe-bordering  States  received    the   same 

privileges  as  were  obtained  by  England  under  the  treaty  of  1B44;    382,  383 All 

vessels  are  equally  liable  to  the  harbour  dues  at  Hamburg,  388-390 Further  state- 
ment that  if  the  treaty  of  1844  were  abolished,  the  river-bordering  States  must  still  be 
bound  to  pay  the  present  full  dues,  403-428* 

Necessity  felt  by  the  Hanoverian  Government  of  treating  the  toll,  in  the  convention  of 

1844,  as  a  river  toll,  428-431 Impression  that  if  the  ti:eaty  of  1844  were  abrogated,,' 

England  would  not  be  legally  bound  by  the  contention  of  Dresden,  which  dealt  with  the 
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Hargreaves,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

toll  as  a  river  toll|  429-458 Doubt  as  to  England  having  recognised  in  the  treaty  of 

1844  that  the  Siade  toll  was  a  river  toll,  444.  456-458 The  toll  is  directly  at 

variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  458-461 If  the  Stade  toll  be 

abolished  there  would  still  exist  a  strong  complaint  against  the  heavy  dues  on  the  Upper 
Elbe,  460-462. 

[Second  Examination.]    Witness  hands  in  copies  of  the  decrees  by  which  other  vessels 

were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  English  vessels  in  1844  ;  463,  464 If  the  treaty 

of  1844  were  renounced,  eoods  of  Prussian  or  German  origin  mtroduced  in  Prussian  or 
German  vessels  would  be  liable  only  to  two-thirds  of  the  tolls,  but  such  introduction  of 

goods  would  never  arise,  464-^74 British  goods  imported  in  other  vessels  would  as  a 

matter  of  course  pay  full  dues  if  the  treaty  were  renounced,  464-468— — Hanover  would 
still  have  a  right  to  levy  the  tolls  on  other  States,  if  England  were  to  redeem  its  share  of 

the  tolls,  475-479 ^The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  wrald  be  free  if  England  were  to 

redeem  the  dues,  480. 

Belief  that  the  Stade  tolls  fall  upon  the  producer  jointly  with  the  consumer,  481-483. 

The  tolls  decidedly  increase  the  price,  48^ The  totis  injuriously  aflfect  English  coals» 

in  so  far  as  the  German  coals  come  into  competittion  with  them,  484-497^ If  the 

Stade  dues  were  removed,  goods  which  have  oiverted  by  the  dues  to  the  Baltic  route 
would  again  go  by  the  Elbe;  circular  from  some  Hamburg  merchants  adverted  to 
hereon,  498-514 Particulars  as  to  the  goods  and  vessels  which^o  to  Harburg  ;  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  trade  to  that  port,  515-519.  557-567 Small  vessels  only  can 

go  to  Harburg,  517. 567, 568. 

Statement  of  the  different  proportions  of  the  toll  paid  by  England  and  other  countries 

during  the  years  1839-43,  1846-50,  and  1851-55;  519-520 Considerable  increase  of 

the  British  commerce  with  the  Elbe  since  the  treaty  of  1844,  notwithstanding  the  onus 
of  the  dues ;  increase  also  in  the  proportion  paid  by  her,  521-541— —Respects  in  which 

the  toll  presses  most  heavily  on  English  goods,  522-527.  535-541 ^The  whole  value  of 

Hamburg  imports  from  England  is  about  12,000,000/.  a  year,  whilst  the  dues  paid  by 
England  are  about  20,000  /.,  or  one-sixth  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  542-556. 

Legal  right  of  Hanover  to  exempt  from  the  dues  all   vessels  which  discharge  at 

Harburg.  569-589 Way  in  which  the  tolb  act  prejudicially  to  competition  on  the 

part  of  English  commerce  with  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  exemption  at  Harburg, 

590-598 English  goods  coming  to  Hamburg  do  not  come  into  the  ZoUverein,  but 

go  to  the  north  of  Europe,  594-598 Goods  landed  at  Hamburg  and  passing  through 

the  ZoUverein  would  be  liable  to  the  transit  duty,  600-604. 

Holland.  Holland  can  escape  the  tolls  by  sending  her  ships  to  Harburg,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
1769,1770. 

Hull.  Reference  to  several  agitations  or  commercial  movements  at  Hull  with  reference  to 
the  tolls.  Glover  643-656 ^The  reductions  through  the  treaty  of  1844  were  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  in  Hull,  where  an  extinction  of  the  charge  was  rather  looked  for,  ib. 

698-705 Witness  has  been  deputed  to  represent  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce 

bi^ore  the  Committee,  ib.  855-859 Decrease  in  the  trade  between  Hull  and  Hamburg 

in  1857,  adverted  to  as  chiefly  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  combined  with 
the  operation  of  the  Stade  dues,  ib.  875.  879-885. 

JUference  to  a  return  showing  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  from  Germany  in  connexion 
with  the  Hull  trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1830,  Sir  J.  E.  Tetment  1784,  1^85 — — 
Total  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  yessels  entered  at  Hull  from  Germany  during  each 
of  the  years  1830  to  1856,  App.  p.  164. 

See    also  Elbe-Humber  Steam   Nawigatton  Company.  Freights.  Hamburg. 

Sound  Jhtes. 

I. 
Increase  of  Tolls.  See  Tariff. 

Iron.  Per-centage  of  the  toll  upon  raw  iron  in  proportion  to  the  value.  Glover  708—— 
Amount  respectively  of  the  freight  and  of  the  Stade  tolls,  in  the  case  of  bar  iron  from 

Hull,  Sanders  892-895 Smaller  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  pig  iron  exported   from 

England  in  1857  than  1846,  ib.  993— —On  forged  or  cast  iron  the  tariff  charge  is  about 
three«eighths  of  a  penny  per  100  lbs.,  Sir  J.  JK  Tennent  1740. 


Linseed  Oil.    In  the  case  of  linseed  oil  the  toll  is  about  seventy-five  per  cent  on  the  freight 
from  Hull,  Glover  712, 

Lower  Weser.    See  Ekfleth  Toll 
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Manufactures.  The  toll  is  a  charge  upon  manufacturers  as  well  as  upon  shipping,  Ghter 
86&—— Statement  showing  that  on  British  mauufiBtcturers  the  toll  is  comparatirely 
trifling.  Sir  J.  E.  Teimeni  1740-1743. 

N. 

Navigation  of  the  Elbe.  The  tolls  have  always  been  complained  against  as  being  a  charge 
for  which  no  service  is  rendered  by  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  as  being  therefore 

illegal,  Hargreaves  143-145.   150,  151 ^The  expenses  connected  with  the  river  are 

defrayed  by  the  Hamburg  Government  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  20,000  /.,  ib.  144 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Hanover  does  nothing  towards  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  performs  no  service  in  return  for  the  toll,  ib.  380,  381  •  384-387,  391-401 
.The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  would  be  free  if  England  were  to  redeem  the  dues,  ib,  480. 

-     Hanover  does  not  own  both  shares  of  the  river,  and  does  nothing  towards  promoting 

the  navigation,  Olaver  854 Nothing  is  done  by  Hanover,  but  everything  by  Hamburg, 

towards  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Sanders  1025- 

1029 One  source  of  irritation  is,  that  no  service  is  performed  in  return  for  the  toll, 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1738.  1943,  1944 The  fact  of  no  service  being  rendered  for  the  toll 

has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  its  le^lity,  ib,  1961-1966. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee,  That  it  does  not  appear  that  any  service  whatever  is 
rendered  by  Hanover  iti  return  for  the  tax  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
Rep.  p.  iv. 

Netherlands.    The  Netherlands  pay  6  per  cent,  towards  the  tolls,  Hargreaves  336, 

P. 

Papers  {Payment  of  Toll).  Papers  W  which  the  character  and  amount  of  the  cargo  are 
ascertained  by  the  toll  collectors,  Hargreaves  210-214— Papers  necessary  to  &  pro- 
duced in  order  that  British  goods  imported  in  British  vessels  may  pay  only  two-thirds^ 
instead  of  full  dues,  ib.  242-251. 

Particulars  as  to  the  processes  necessary  to  be  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  toils, 
that  is,  more  especially  as  regards  the  papers  required.  Glover  609-626;  Pratt  1253- 

1257 Necessity  of  a  Custom-house  cocket  in  order  to  prove  the  nationality  of  the 

goods,  Glover  610-614.  622 Necessity  of  bills  of  lading  being  left  at  Brunshausen 

along  with  the  Custom-house  cuckets,  ib.  615,  6i6. 

The  cocket,  or  Custom-house  document,  now  required  in  reference  to  thetolls^  is  wholly 
unnecessary  in  addition  to  the  invoice.  Ward  1134-1137. 

Copy  of  cocket  for  British  goods  free  of  duty  shipped  at  Hull  per  *'  Queen  of  Scotland," 

in  September  1845,  App.  p.  146 Copy  of  note  which  is  given  to  the  person  who 

delivers  the  bills  of  lading  and  cockets  on  the  vessel  passing  Stade,and  which  is  required 

to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Hanoverian  Custom-house  in  Hamburg,   ib.  148 Copy  of 

certificate  granting  permission   to  discharge  the  cargo,  ib.  149 Copy  of  receipts 

required  on  getting  the  papers  delivered  at  Stade  bv  the  vessel,  and  subsequently  returned, 

by  which  bail  is  given  for  the  amount  of  the  Stade  duty  on  the  cargo,  %b. Sketch  of 

the  content  zettel  required  to  be  delivered  up  to^the  Hanoverian  Custom-house  in  Ham- 
burg, ib. 

See  also  Penalties. 

Passengers.    There  are  no  tolls  upon  passengers  to  Hamburg,  Pratt  1378,  1379. 

Passengers*  Luggage.  Practice  as  regards  dues  upon  passengers'  luggage,  Pratt  1378. 
1 507-1 609. 

Payment  of  Toll.  See  Collection  of  Toll.  Detention  at  Brunshausen.  Papers  (Pay- 
ment of  Toll).  /-     V     y 

Penalties.    Particulars  as  to  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  omissions  or  irregularities  in 

regard  to  the  necessary  forms  or  documents.   Glover  640-643 Considerable  fine 

incurred  if  the  prescribed  regulations  are  not  complied  with,  Pratt  1263 Witness's 

company  have  not  of  late  years  laid  themselves  open  to  any  fine,  ib.  1264-1266. 

Further  reference  to  the  trouble  and  risk  consequent  upon  errors  or  discrepancies  in  the 
manifest ;  necessity  of  a  declaration  on  oath  by  the  merchant  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  1573* 
1676. 

Periodical  Revision.  It  was  provided  in  1844  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  tolls 
every  twenty-five  years,  in  order  to  adjust  the  relative  proportions  between  the  weight 
and  the  value,  fPard  1133,  1134. 

0.81.  Z  Pi-att, 
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pratt,  Martin.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  secretary  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation 

Company^  1243 ^The  company  have  six  steamers  on  the  London  and  Hamburg  line, 

two  of  which  carry  cargoes  only ;  in  1857  these  vessels  made  156  voyages,  1244-1247 
The  vessels  take  general  cargoes ;  they  do  not  carry  coals,  1248-12.51 ^The  com- 
pany are  in  practice  made  the  collectors  of  the  Stade  tolls,  and  run  all  the  risk  of  any 
errors  that  may  be  ma^e  in  the  return  or  manifest  made  to  the  custom-house ^t  Stade, 
1252.  1262.  1487-1489. 

Process  necessary  on  the  arrival  of  each  vessel  at  Stade  in  regard  to  sending  certain 

documents  to  the  Cfustom-house,  1253-1257 The  expense  of  the  detention  at  Stade  is 

about  14*.  for  each  voyage,  1258 The  stoppage  cfoes  not  average  more  than  five 

minutes  in  each  case,  1259-1261— —Considerable  fine  incurred  if  the  prescribed  regula- 
tions are  not  complied  with,  1263 Witness's  company  have  not  of  late  years  laid 

themselves  open  to  any  fine,  1264-1266. 

There  is  a  delay  of  about  ten  days  after  each  vessel  has  arrived  at  Hamburg  before 
the  accounts  from  theStade  custcim-house  are  received,  which  delay  creates  a  correspond- 
ing delay  and  inconvenience  in  the  collection  of  the  freight,  1267-1280.  1490-I506. 
1548-1550.  1577, 1578 Inconvenience  also  to  the  company  on  the  score  of  the  calcula- 
tions and  system  of  accounts  necessary  in  the  collection  of  the  dues;  expense  of  the 

process,  1281-1293 ^The  gross  amount  of  the  freight  for  each  vessel  of  the  company 

IS,  on  an  average,  somewhat  under  250/,  a  voyage,  1285-1289.  1296 The  per- 
centage of  the  Stade  tolls  upon  the  freight  is  at  the  present  time  about  23 1  per  cent ; 
witness  cannot  say  what  the  per-centage  is  on  the  value,  1294-1305.  1370. 

Freights  are  now  very  low,  on  account  of  the  competition ;  instances  of  this,  1 295. 

1317-1337 Varying  amount  of  the  freight  and  varying  per*centage  of  the  tolls  upon 

different  articles,  1306-1317 Extremely  low  freight  at  the  present  time  for  9ugar; 

the  dues  in  this  case  are  more  ihan  50  per  cent,  upon  the  freight,  1317,  1318 — —Par- 
ticulars as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  competition  experienced  by  the  company  fi'om 
Hamburg  vessels  carrying  goods  belon^ng  to  Hamburg  citizens,  such  goods  neing  free 
from  tolls ;  prejudicial  and  unfair  operation  of  this  exemption,  which  acts  as  a  differential 
duty  in  favour  of  the  Hamburg  flag,  1318-1337.  1354  etseg. 

Forms  necessary  in  the  case  of  Hamburg  vessels  which  claim  exemption  ;  check  upon 

firaud  or  evasion  of  the  dues,  1338-1353 The  competition  since  the  running  of  the 

Hamburg  companies  vessels  has  reduced  the  freight  for  sugar  from  about  20  8.  to  the 
present  rate  of  4«.  per  ton;  this,  though  injurious  to  the  shipowners,  is  doubtless  an 
advantage  to  tlie  merchant,  1355.  1385-1389— The  yessels  of  witness's  company  still 
'  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  cargoes,  1358,  1359— —In  ^^e  case  of  sugar,  the  Hamburg 
vessels  have  now  an  immense  advantage  over  the  vessels  of  witness's  company,  1360- 
1368. 

The  passage  money  by  the  company's  vessels  is  somewhat  less  than  a  third  of  the 

freight,  1376,  1377 ^There  are  no  tolls  upon  passengers,  1378, 1379 Practice  as 

regards  dues  upon  passengers'  luggage,  1378.  1507-1509-*— Preference  as  regards 
passengers,  and  also  as  regards  cargoes  from  Hamburg  to  Ixmdon,  still  given  to  the 

General   Steam   Company's   vessels,   1380.    1421.    1462-1465 ^The  trade  between 

London  and  Hamburg  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  steamers,  1381 Coak  are  not  taken 

from  London,  1382-1384. 

Examination  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  an  abolition  of  the  dues  upon  the  freights 
chained  by  the  General  Ste-am  Company ;  the  present  extremely  low  rates  would  most 
likely  be  increased,  but  the  matter  mi^st  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  competition  which 
might  still  continue  to  operate,  1390-1409.  1447-14!52.  1466-1483.  1544-1647—— 
Doubt  whether  the  Hamburg  vessels  could  maintain  themselves,  as  at  present,  on  the 
station  if  the  unfair  assistance  derived  by  exemption  from  the  dues  were  withdrawn, 

1392-1400.  1466,  1467 The  present  low  rates  maybe  beneficial  to  the  merchantSi 

but  the  latter  would  not  object  to  reasonable  rates,  1402-1408. 

The  only  competition  with  the  Genei*al  Steam  Company  is  that  rising  from  the  vssssls 
of  the  Hamburg  companies,  1410-1419 Practice  as  regards  the  rates  of  freight  for 

foods  between  Hamburg  and  London,  upon  which  no  dues  are  payable,  1420-1446 
llustratipn  of  the  unfairness  of  the  competition  to  which  the  vessels  of  witness's  com- 
pany are  now  subjected,  1453-1461 Origin  and  extent  of  the  competition  on  the 

part  of  Handburg  companies  further  adverted  to,  1468-1486 Hamburg  is  very  much 

interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  tolls,  1510-1512.  1534-1537.  1540-1543. 

The  trade  of  Harburg  has  increased  considerably  since  its  exemption  from  Stade  dues 
in  1850,  such  trade  being  an  indirect  competition  with  the  Hamburg  trade,  1613-^635 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  would  be  vnlling  to 

pay  towards  redeeming  the  dues,   1538,  1539 In  1857  the  cargoes  carried  by  the 

company  paid  3,231/.,  and  in  1856,  41376/.;   1542 Further  comment  upon   the 

exemption  of  Hamburg  vessels  from  the  dues ;  thei'e  is  no  similar  instance  elsewhere  of 
Britisn  shipping  being  subject  to  such  disadvantageous  competition,  1551-1668* 

Increased  trade  of  the  Greneral  Steam  Company  with  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the 

operation  of  the  Stade  dues,  1559-1561 Impracticability  of  employing  the  steamers 

now 
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now  on  the  Hamburg  station  in  taking  cargoes  to  Harburg ;  they  are,  moreover,  loo 

large  for  the  Antweip  or  Rotterdam  trade,  1562-1572 The  water  at  Harburg  is  very 

.    sbdlow,  and  vessels  for  that  port  are  obliged  to  unload  portions  of  their  cargoes  off 

'  AHona,  1560.  1562 ^There  are  great  facilities  at  Harbarg  for  sending  goods  to  central 

Germany,  1663»  1564. 

Further  reference  to  the  trouble  and  risk  consequent  upon  errors  or  discrepancies  in 
the  manifest;  necessity  of  a  declaration  on  oath  by  the  merchant  adverted  to  hereon, 
1573-1576— ^-Grievance  in  the  system  of  payment  of  the  dues  fiirther  adverted  to, 

1577,  1578 The  General  Steam  Company  insure  their  own  vessels;  as  regards  the 

cargoes,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  sea  risk,  1579-1581 ^Witness  \^  not  prepared   to 

submit  any  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  dues,  1582. 

Pressure  of  the  Tolls.     Belief  that  the  Stade  tolls  fall  upon  the  producer  jointly  with  the 

consumer,  Hargreaves  481-483 Abolition  of  ihe  tolls  uould  partly  benent  the  local 

importers  atid  consumers,  and  partly  the  British  producers,  TFarrf  1213-1217 The 

effect  of  the  Stade  toll  on  British  commerce  is  more  indirect  than  direct,  SirtT".  E.  Tennent 

1738 It  seems  to  be  undeniable  that  the  tax  must  l)e  a  great  discouragement  to 

coidpetition,  and  must  also  tend  to  discourage  consumption,  ib^  1782. 

See  also  Amount  of  the  Tolls.  Coals.  Diversion  of  Trade.  Exemptions. 

Freights.        Cfreat  Britain.        Hamburg.         Harburg.        Tariff.         Weight. 

Prices.    Effect  of  the  dues  to  raise  prices  and  to  divert  goods  from  being  landed  at  Ham- 
burg, Hargreaves  323-334*  337*  338.  484. 

Protests.    There  have  been  some  protests  by  this  country  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  charge 
previously  to  1844,  Ward  1164,  1 165.  1168,  1169. 


R. 

jRecov^  of  Payment.  There  is  some  slight  trouble  incurred  in  the  recovery  of  payments 
in  the  event  of  vessels  passing  Brunshausen,  but  being  obliged  to  return  on  account  of 
ice  in  the  river  below  Hamburg,  Glover  690-697. 

Redemption  of  Toll.  Willingness  of  Hanover  to  give  up  the  toll  if  purciiased,  Hargreave$ 
335*'' — Willingness  of  Hamburg  to  pay  its  share  towards  liquidating  the  toll,  ib.  336. 
348-— Proportion  in  which  the  several  countries  pay  towards  the  total  amount  received, 

ib.  336 If  the  English  Government  were  to  redeem  its   share  of  the  duties,  other 

Grovemments  wouki  feel  obliged  to  do  likewise,  ib.  362^363 Hanover  would  still  have 

a  right  to  levy  Uie  tolls  on  other  States  if  England  were  to  redeem  its  share  of  the  tolls^ 
»fr-  476-"479* 

A  redemption  of  the  tolls  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  for  the  British  tr  de,  Ward 
il85«— ^Impression  that  Hanover  would  not  be  indisposed  to  a  capitulation  upon  fair 

terms,  ib.  1203 Reference  to  a  calculation  by  the  Governor  of  Hamburg,  made  upon 

the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Sound  Dues,  that  the  total  sum  required  to  capi- 
talise the  Stade  Tolls  is  447,593  /.,  and  that  Great  Britain's  share  of  this  amount  is 

227, 451, 16. 1204*1209 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  redeeming  the  tolls ; 

nature  of  tlie  negotiation  desirable  for  the  purpose,  t6. 1233-1242— —Belief  that  most  of 
the  States  interested  would  be  willing  to  contribute,  ib.  1234. 

Hamburg  and  the  surrounding  German  States  are  more  directl]^  interested  than  this 
country  in  the  abolition  of  the  toll,  and  their  interposition  may  in  time  effect  such  abo- 
lition. Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  1909-1919 Grounds  for  concluding  that  in  the  event  of 

compensation  being  granted.  Great  Britain  should  not  pay  a  sum  precisely  in  proportion 
.  to  the  actual  amount  paid  by  her  in  dues,  ib.  19QI1  1992—— If  compensation  be  given. 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  pay  upon  a  higher  basis  than  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  ib. 
2021-2023— —Interest  of  Hanover  in  postponing  any  arrangement  about  the  toll,  ib. 
^035. 

See  also  Abrogation  of  Treaty.  Sound  Dues.  Title  or  Claim  of  Hanover. 

Vienna^  Treaty  of 

.Reductions  in  1844.     Nature  of  the  reductions  and  concessions  made  by  Hanover  in  1844,  as 

re^rds  English  ships  and  cargoes,  Wurm  119.  125. Impression  as  to  other  nations 

being  favoured  bjr  treaty  in  the  same  way  as  England  was  in  1844,  ib.  126*128 Belief 

,  as  to  Hanover  being  entitled  to  charge  lower  rates  in  the  case  of  some  nations,  whilst  as 
regards  other  nations  a  higher  rate  may  be  demanded,  ib.  129. 

1 1  >^  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1 844  that  England  should  pay,  as  regards  certain  articles 
only  two-thirds  of  the  tolls  agreed  upon  by  the  Convention  at  Dresden,  Hargreaves  140 
-—Breach  of  the  Dresden  Convention  of  1844  by  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  dues 

in  the  ireaty  with  England,  ib.  229-238 Witness  hands  in  copies   of  the  decrees  by 

:       0.81.  z  2  which 
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Reductions  in  1844 — continued. 

which  other  vessels  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  English  vessels  in  1 844,  Har- 
greaves  463, 464,  and  App.  p.  145, 146. 

On  the  privileged  articles  in  1855  to  which  the  reduction  of  one-third  applies,  the  tolls 
were  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  loolb^..  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1752 ^About  2,666  L  a  year  is 

S lined  by  the  reductions  in  1844,  ib.  2037 Copies  of  decrees  by  the  present  King  of 
anover  relative  to  Stade  dues,  and  the  granting  of  certain  privileges  or  reductions  in 
connexion  therewith^  App.  p.  145, 146. 

See  also  Abrogation  of  Treaty.        Elbe-bordering  States. 

Return  Cargoes.  Practice  as  regards  the  rates  of  freiglu  for  goods  between  Hamburg  and 
London  upon  which  no  dues  payable,  Prcif^,  1420-1446— Drawback  upon  Harburg  in 
the  fact  of  its  not  affording  return  freights,  Sir  J.  E.  Tenntnt  1811-1813. 

Return  Voyage.  Upon  returning  from  Hamburg  vessels  obtain  a  ticket  or  receipt^  which 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  at  Brunshausen,  Hargreaves  359,  360.  374-377  ;  Glover  627- 

631 There  is  no  duty  on  leaving  the  Elbe,  Hargreaves,  359. 374,  375. 380,  381— 

Copy  of  the  Stade  pass  which  must  be  delivered  at  Stade  on  repassing,  App.  p.  150. 

Revision.  See  Abrogation  of  Treaty.  Commission  of  1841.  Elbe-bordering  States. 
Periodical  Revision.  Reductions  in  1844.  Riverain  Commission.  Tariff.  Treaty 
0/1844. 

River  Toll.    The  Stade  Toll  was  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  as  a  river  toll  in  the  Treaty 

of   1844,  Hargreaves   138-140 Necessity   felt  by  the  Hanoverian  Government  of 

treating  the  toll  in  the  Convention  of  1844  as  a  river  loll,  ib.  428-431 Doubt  as  to 

England  having  recognised  in  the  Treaty  of  1844  that  the  Stade  toll  was  a  river  toll, 
ib.  444,  456-458. 

Riverain  Commission.    Revision  of  the  tolls  by  the  Riverain  Commission  at  Dresden  in 

April  1844,  one-fourth  per  cent,  being  taken  as  the  basis.  Ward  1117-1192 Belief  as 

to  the  legality  of  the  Acts  of  the  Riverain  Commission  in  1844  '"  fixing  upon  a  basis  of 
one-fourth;  authority  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  for  the  acts  of  the  Commission,  ib. 
1155-1169,  1181-1183 ^There  have  been  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  Riverain  Com- 
mission since  1844,  but  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  tariff,  ib.  1170-1 174. 

The  toll  is  now  regulated  by  the  Riverain  Commission,  which  sat  in  1844,  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  1979, 1980— —The  Riverain  Commission  would  have  been  justified  in  admitting 

the  toll  only  so  fitr  as 'adequate  services  were  rendered  for  it,  ti.  1901-1986 Circum-  . 

stance  of  Denmark  and  Hanover  having  protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Riverain 
conference  in  1844;  ib.  1987. 

Duty  not  only  of  the  Riverain  Commission  (which  is  now  assembled,  or  about  to 
assemble)  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  toll,  but  also  of  the  States,  who  were  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  see  that  it  is  so  reconsidered^  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1988-1990. 
199&  1996*^ — Impression  that  the  Riverain  Commission  has  already  assembled,  dieir 
,  duty  being  to  revise  ihe  toll  upon  the  Elbe;  Hanover  is  one  of  the  Commission,  ib.  2027, 
2oa8.  2033,  2034 

See  also  Vienna^  Dreaty  of 


Salt.    Per-centage  of  the  toll  upon  salt  in  proportion  to  the  value,  Olover  708. 

Sanders,  August.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  engaged  as  a  merchant  and  shipowner 
in  the  Hamburg  trade,  867  j  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Elbe- 
Humber  Steam  Navigation  C!ompany,^plving  with  four  vessels  between  Hull  and  Ham- 
burg since  1846;  867-874 Some  of  the  shareholders  in  the  company  not  living  within 

the  walls  of  Hamburg,  the  cargoes  are  held  to  be  liable  to  the  Stade  dues,  though  sailing 
under  the  Hamburg  flag,  868-871. 

Reference  to  a  statement  showing  that  the  Elbe-H  umber  Company  paid  4,032/.  in 

Stade  dues  in  1856,  and  3,329/.  in  1857;   875-878 Decrease  in  the  trade  between 

Hull  and  Hamburg  in  1857,  adverted  to  as  chiefly  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sound 

dues,  combined  with  the  operation  of  the  Stade  dues,  875.  879-885 Statement  that 

the  dues  paid  by  witness's  company  in  1856  and  1857  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent, 
on  the  freight;  varying  proportion  respectively  of  the  freight  and  dues  upon  different 
articles  adverted  to  hereon,  886-920. 

Illustrations  of  the  injurious  operation  of  the  tolls  as  regards  Biitish  shipping  by  reason 
of  the  exemption  accorded  to  goods  imported  in  Hamburg  ships  by  Hamburg  citizens, 

921-930.  956 The  Elbf-Humber  Company  are  about  selling  their  ships  to  Hambui-g 

citizens,  on  account  of  the  exemption  thereby  to  be  obtained,  922 Way  in  which  the 

question  of  a  ship  being  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens  is  settled  by  Hanover,  931- 
938. 

Details 
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Sanders,  August    (Analysis  of  his  'Ey\dence)--continued. 

Details  as  to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  tolls  ia  the  case  of  coals  impoiied  from 
England;  instances  where  the  per-centa^e  of  the  tolls  upon  the  value  has  been  con- 
siderable, 939-967 German  coals  are  increasing  in  competiiion  with  English  coals, 

but  not  for  actual  consumption  at  Hamburg,  948.  969-973.  1062-1067.  1073-1078. 
1097,  1098 — — The  Stade  tolls  lend  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  British  coal  trade 
aud  the  employment  of  British  colliers  ;  there  was  in  fact  a  small  reduction  in  1R57  in  the 
quantity  exported  to  Hamburg,  whereas  but  for  the&e  tolls  there  most  probably  would 
have  been  a  considerable  increase,  949.  955,  956.  968*980.  1061  et  seq. 

Decrease  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  British  shipping  employed  in  the  Hamburg  trade, 
whilst  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  foreign  shipping,  such  increase  being  owing,  as 
witness  believes,  to  the  extended  employment  of  Hamburg  ships  on  account  of  their 

exemption  from  the  10115,981-989 Considerable  decrease  in  1857  '"  ^^  imports  to 

Hamburg  of  various  British  goods,  and  various  articles  of  colonial  produce ;  belief  that 
as  regards  colonial  produce  generally,  there  was  a  less  amount  in  value  imported  in 
British  ships  in  1857  ^^^^  1856;  990-1018. 

Reference  to  a  certain  statement,  prepared  from  the  Hamburg  Statistical  Tables,  as 
showing  the  importance  of  the  Hamburg  trade  to  England,  1019        The  abolition  of  the 

Sound  dues  began  to  operate  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  1020, 1021 Statement  showing 

that  the  Hanse  Towns  absorb  about  12  percent.,  including  about  10  per  cent  absorbed 
by  Hamburg,  of  the  whole  value  of  the  export  of  British  produce,  1022 Sundry  dis- 
advantages connected  with  the  port  of  Harburg  which  render  it  unlikely,  as  compared 
with  Hamburg,  to  become  of  any  practical  value  to  the  British  trade,  1023-1027. 

Nothing  is  done  by  Hanover,  but  everything  by  Hamburg,  towards  the  maintenance 

and  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  1025-1029 Hamburg  does  not  levy 

any  transit  duty  on  goods  transported  through  Germany,  1030,  1031 Ualculation  that, 

with  the  exception  of  bullion,  and  of  the  exempted  imports  from  England,  the  imports 
from  England  to  Hamburg  in  1857  were  of  the  value  of  10,000,000/.,  and  that  the  btade 
dues  thereon  were  25,000!.,  or  one-quarter  per  cent.,  1032-1041. 

According  to  the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  British  coals  imported,  the  tolls  amount  to 

mbout  5,500  2.  a  year,  1042-1044.  1091,  1092 Way  in  which  the  trans-Atlantic  and 

foreign  shipping  of  Great  Britain  suffers  through  the  tolls,  1045 The  tolls  operate  as 

a  differencial  duty  in  favour  of  the  Hamburg  ship,  and  against  the  British  ship,  1045. 

1099-1102 Further  statement  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  Hamburg  ships  of  late 

years,  and  the  effect  of  exemption  from  the  tolls  in  partly  causing  such  increase,  1046- 
1060. 

Doubt  whether  the  trade  between  England  and  Bremen  has  increased  of  late;  belief 
that  on  this  score  Bremen  is  not  a  dangerous  competition  to  Hamburg,  1079-1087— 
Further  reference  to  the  decrease  in  1857  in  the  Biitish  trade  with  Hamburg,  1088-1090 

^The  per-centage  of  the  tolls  in  the  case  of  coals  is  very  far  beyond  the  per-centage 

on  the  average  of  goods,  1093-1095.  1103-1105 The  duty  on  coals  falls  on  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  on  the  consumer,  1096,  1097 On  the  average  of  other  articles  exported 

from  England  exclusive  of  coals,  the  per-centage  of  the  tolls  is  about  two  ninths  per  cent., 
1103-1105. 

Sea  Toll    Statement  by  Hanover  on  some  occasions  that  the  toll  was  a  maritime  toll,  and 

on  other  occasions  that  it  was  a  river  toll,  Wurm  99-109 Protest  made  in  1821  and 

1824  against  the  dues  being  levied  as  a  maritime  toll,  ib.  109 Untenableness  of  the 

arguments  held  for  a  long  time  by  Hanover,  that  the  Stade  toll  viras  a  sea  toll;  particulars 
as  to  her  ultimate  cession  of  this  point.  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  1971-1978. 

Shipping.    The  Stade  dues  differ  from  the  Sound  dues  in  being  almost  exclusively  a  charge 

upon  shipping.  Glover  865,  866 Decrease  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  British 

shipping  employed  in  the  Hamburg  trade,  whilst  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
foreign  shipping,  such  increase  being  owing,  as  witness  believes,  to  the  extended  em- 
ployment of  Hamburg  ships,  on  account  of  their  exemption  from  the  tolls,  ib.  981- 
989.  1046-1060— Way  in  which  the  transatlantic  and  foreign  shipping  of  Great  Britain 
suffers  through  the  tulls,i6. 1045. 

Freights  between  this  country  and  Hamburg  are  now  very  low,  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition of  rival  routes  since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  Pratt  1295.  1317-1337;  ^^^ 

J.  E.  Tennent  1754 Origin  and  extent  of  the  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Hamburg 

companies  vessels,  in  regard  to  their  carrying  caigoes  which  are  exempt  from  tolls, 
Pra^/ 1295.  1317-1337.  1392-1400.  1410-1419-  1420-1446.  1468-1486— —Illustration 
of  the  unfairness  of  the  competition  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  witnesses  company  are 

now  subjected,  it.  1453-1461 Fuither  comment  upon  the  exemption  of  Hamburg 

vessels  trom  the  dues ;  there  is  no  similar  instance  elsewhere  of  British  shipping  being 
subject  to  such  disadvantageous  competition,  ib.  1551-1558. 

English  shipping  has  for  the  last  year  or  two  been  in  a  very  distressed  state.  Wood 

1720-1723 Statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  British  shipping,  of  Hamburg  shipping, 

and  of  other  shipping  employed  on  the  Elbe  in  each  year  from  1846  to  1856;  explanation 

0.81.  z  3  hereon 
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S/rippi/i^— continued, 
hereon  as  to  the  especially  large  iucrease  of  Hamburg  shipping.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1791  - 

1973- 
See  also  Exemptions.        Freights.        General  Steam  Navigation  Company.        Oreat 
Britain.        Hamburg. 

Sound  Dues.  Increased  competition  to  which  the  trade  between  Hull  and  Hamburg  has 
been  subject  since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  does.  Glover  781-786— -The  redemption 
of  the  Sound  dues  is  looked  upon  as  a  precedent  which  should  be  followed  in  the  case  of 

the  Stade  dues,  ib.  853,  854 Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  the  Stade  tolb 

have  been  looked  upon  in  Hull  as  a  greater  grievance  than  they  were  before,  ib.  860- 
862^ — ^-The  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  began  to  operate  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
Sanders  1020, 1021. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues  does  not  afford  a 

precedent  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stade  toll.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1935-1969 Expenses 

incurred  by  Denmark  in  connexion  with  the  navigation;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Sotmd 
does  there  were,  however,  no  services  rendered,  ib.  1945*  1965-1969. 

Letter  from  sundry  persons  at  Hamburg,  dated  i6  April  1857,  with  reference  to  the 
competition  likely  to  arise,  and  to  be  very  injurious,  to  the  trade  between  Hull  and 
Hamburg,  that  is,  by  the  diversion  of  trade  via  Stettin  since  the  Sound  dues  have  been 
abolished,  App.  p.  146-148. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee  that  the  Stade  toll  differs  from  the  Sound  dues,  inasmuch 
as  the  Sound  dues  were  a  tax  charged  not  only  upon  articles  of  export,  but  also  on 
articles  of  general  use  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  the  Stade  toll  is  levied  on 
exports  from  and  not  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Rep.  p.  iii. 

Stettin.  Freights  are  considerably  higher  from  England  to  Stettin  than  to  Hamburgh  Slc., 
Sttettin,  however,  being  nearer  than  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  Wood  1659-1662. 1667. 

The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Hamburg  trade  to  Stettin  is  a  diversion  to  its  natural 

'    channel,  now  that  the  Sound  dues  have  been  abolished.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1793 

Increasing  imports  to  Stettin  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  A.  1823- 

1826 Belief  that  the  removal  of  the  Stade  toll  would  not  cause  a  return  of  the  trade 

from  Stettin  to  Hamburg,  ib.  1827 Less  cost  in  sending  goods  vid  Stettin  than  vid 

Hamburg  to  Berlin,  ev^  if  the  Stade  toll  were  abolished,  ib.  1827-1830. 

Further  statement  with  reference  to  the  relative  cost  of  carriage  from  Stettin  to  Berlin 
and  froDi  Hamburg^ to  Berlin ;  the  freight  from  London  is  about  the  same  to  Stettin  and 
Hamburg,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1897-1906. 

See  also  Diversion  of  Trade. 

Sugar.  Extremely  low  freight  at  the  present  time  for  sugar;  the  dues  in  this  case  are 
more  than  50  per  cent,  upcm  the  freight,  Pratt  1317,  1318  The  competition  since 
the  running  of  the  Hamburg  companies  vessels  has  reduced  the  freight  for  sugar  from 
about  20s.  to  the  present  rate  of  4s.  per  ton;  this,  though  injurious  to  the  shipowners,  is 

doubtless  an  advantage  to  the  merchant,  ib.  1355. 1385-1389 In  the  case  of  sugar 

the  Hamburg  vessels  have  now  an  immense  advantage  over  the  vessels  of  witness's  com* 
pany,  16.  13&3«1368. 

Sweden.    See  Tariff.        l^tle  or  Claim  of  Hanover. 


T. 

TaHff.    Reference  to  a  document  of  the  year  1613,  as  containing  a  tariff  of  the  tolls  as 
lev  ed  at  that  period,  and  which  tariff  was  to  be  returned  to  under  the  cession  of  Bremen, 

to  Sweden  in  1648,  Wurm  12-26 ^The  King  of  Sweden,  however,  obtained  or  assumed 

a  power  to  levy  the  increased  dues,  which  had  been  in  force,  under  the  thirty  years'  war, 
suDsequently  to  1613,  ib.  12 There  have  been  from  the  first  protests  against  any  inno- 
vations in  regard  to  the  toll  as  originally  granted,  ib.  28. 

Hanover,  on  becoming  possessed  of  the  dues,  declared  that  she  should  strictly  adhere 
to  tlie  legal  rate  as  settled  under  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1692,  but  she  acted  in  a  v<>ry 
different  manner,  TTttrm  60  et  «tfj.— ^Referenqe.to  certain  documents  as  showing  the 
progressive  manner  in  which  Hanover  dealt  with  the  dues,  as  compared  with  her 
claims  under  the  tariff  of  1692,  ib.  67-79— — According  to  the  treaty  of  1692  the  basis 
of  the  toll  was  an  ad-valorem  duty,  equivalent  to  about  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  but 
Hanover  has  since  entirely  revised  this  tariff,  and  largely  increased  the  charge  in  several 
instances,  ib.  85-95 , 

Previously  to  1844  hardly  any  public  tariff  was  known,  Hargreaves  141 Nature  of 

the  treaty  of  1692 ;  tariff  attached  to  it  by  which  the  tolls  were  to  be  onenaiixtecnth  per 

cent.. 
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Tart/f— continued. 

cenUi Hurgreaoes  152-161 The  tolls,  however,  were  nerer  levied  according  to  the  treaty 

of  1692,  ib.  163-166 ^The  tolla  caniiol  be  increased  beyond  the  tariff  of  1844,  tft.  aaS. 

The  tariff  in  1841  comprised  no  less  than  6,688  items  of  charge.  Ward  mo The 

tariff  consented  to  by  the  treaty  of  1844  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  tariff,  though 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  ib.  1123-1 127.  1134  et  seq. 

The  basis  of  the  tariff  is  a  quarter  per  cent,  value,  calculated  per  100  lbs.  weight, 
the  freight  and  charges  being  comprised  in  the  value.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1738,  1739. 

1 742 The  tai  iff  charge  is  on  some  articles  more  and  on  some  articles  less  than  a  quarter 

per  cent.,  and. on  the  aggregate  is  less  than  a  quarter  per  cent.;  instances  in  illustration 
of  this  variation,  1738-1744.  1752. 

Statement  by  Professor  Wurm,  dated  18  June  1858,  with  reference  more  especially  to 
the  validity  of  the  tariff  of  1692,  and  arguing  that  the  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 

is  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  the  tolls,  App.  p.  141,  142 Paper  put  in  by  Professor 

Wurm,  bemgan  extract  from  an  analysis  of  different  tariffs  of  the  Stade  toll,  compared  with 
the  original  Elbe  toll-tax,  adopted  by  mutual  agreement  in  1692,  as  an  immutable  form, 
showing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  duties  arbitrarily  raised  by  Hanover^  ib.  143,  144. 

Copy  of  the  tariff,  App.  p.  152-158. 

See  also  Abrogation  of  "treaty.  Commission  of  1841.  Redactions  in  1844. 

Riverain  Commission.         Title  or  Claim  of  Hanover.         Weight. 

Tennentf  Sir  J,  Emerson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1737— Tlie  effect  of  the  Stade  toll  on  British  commerce  is  more  indirect  than  direct, 

1738 ^The  inconveniences  of  the  toll  have  been  considerably  diminished  since  1844, 

ib. One  source  of  irritation  is,  that  no  service  is  performed  m  return  for  the  toll,  ib. 

-r — The  basis  of  the  tariff  is  a  quarter  per  cent,  value,  calculated  per  100  lbs.  weieht, 

the  freight  and  charges  being  comprised  in  the  value,  1738,  1739.  1742 ^The  tariff 

charge  is  on  some  articles  more  and  on  some  articles  less  than  a  quarter  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  aggregate  is  less  than  a. quarter  percent.;  instances  in  illustration  of  this  varia- 
tion, 1738-1744.  1752. 

Explanation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  toll,  in  proportion  to  the  value,  upon  coal  of  dif- 
ferent qualities ;  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  operate  as  a  considerable  discouragement  to 
exports  from  this  country,  1745— —The  case  of  coal  is  specially  provided  for  by  the 
Dresden  Commission,  and  is  one  of  great  peculiarity  and  great  hardship;  England 
in  fact  has  not  the  power  to  remonstrate  against  the  charge,  1746-1749, 

Total  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce,  and  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce, 
exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns  in  1855;  1750-1753        The  tolls  in  1855  came  to  about 

3«.  4  J.  per  100  lbs.  weight,  1752 On  the  privileged  articles  in  1855,  to  which  the 

reduction  of  one-third  applies,  the  tolls  were  at  the  rate  of  25.  per  100  lbs.,  1752. 

Statement  showing  that  the  tolls  vary  very  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  freights, 

1754,  1755 ^The  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  2  /.  los. 

to  4  /.  5«. ;  1754      "On  coals  the  freight  is  about  7  «.  6  rf.  a  ton,  and  the  toll  3  d. ;  1755 

Excepting  certain  articles,  where  the    toll  is  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  freight, 

and  excepting  also  coals,  where  the  toll  in  proportion  to  the  freight  is  very  low,  the  toll 
.  averages  about  22  d.  per  ton,  or  10^.  per  cwt.  on  the  freight  in  the  case  of  the  great 
mass  of  exports  from  this  country,  ib. 

Information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  toll  upon  each  cargo,  and  upon  each  100  tons; 
reference  to  certain  returns  hereon,  distinguishing  between  cargoes  under  the  British  flag 
and  cargoes  generally,  1756-1760— Increased  export  from  England   since  1851  of 

articles  which  pay  the  higher  rate  in  'proportion  to  the  weight,  1760 Much  higher 

average  of  the  tolls  for  each  100  tons  previously  to  1844  than  since  that  year,  ib. 

Way  in  which  the  exemption  from  tdl  in  the  case  of  cargoes  belonging  to  Hamburg 
citizens  and  id  Hamburg  ships  acts  prejudicially  to  British  trade,  more  especially  to  the 
Transatlantic  trade,  1761-1765— ^-—Opportunities  of  France  for  sending  her  produce  into 
Germany,  &c.  by  railway,  thereby  avoiding  the  Stade  tolls,  1766-1768. 1776.  1779.  1781 
Holland  can  escape  the  tolls  by  sending  her  ships  to  Harburg,  1 769,  1770. 

Reference  to  a  statement,  prepared  from  a  Hanoverian  source,  showmg  the  total  receipts 
from  the  Stade  tolls,  the  expenses,  and  the  net  receipts  in  each  of  the  years  1834-54; 
I    1771— In  1834  the  net  receipts  were  22,993/.,  and  in  1854,  31,029/.;  tft.—— State- 
ment showing  the  proportion  in  which  cargoes  from  various  countries  coniriboted  to  the 
toll  in  the  five  years  respectively  from  1839  ^o  l843>  f'^i^  1846  to  1850,  and  from  1851 

to  1856 ;  1772-1775 Similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  proportion  paid  respectively 

by  British  and  foreign  flags,  1772-1775. 

Causes  of  the  decrease  from  year  to  year  in  the  proportion  paid  by  foreign  countries, 
and  of  the  increase  in  the  proportien  paid  by  Cheat  Britain ;  the  extension  of  railways 

on  the  Continent  is  the  mam  cause,  1775-1781 ^Witness  has  found  extreme  difficulty 

in  producing  any  statistical  evidence  to  show  the  direct  effect  of  the  toU  upon  Britisli 
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trade,  1782.  1793 It  seems  to  be  undeniable  that  the  tax  must  be  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  competition,  and  must  also  tend  to  discourage  consumption,  1782« 

Statement  showing  a  progressive  increase,  notwithstanding  the  Stade  toll,  in  the  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  to  Hanover,  in  each  year 

since  1841 ;  1782,  1783 ^The  decrease  in  the  exports  in  1857  as  compared  with  1856 

cannot  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  toll,  1782 Statement  showing  the  total  value 

of  imports  at  Hamburg  from  Great  Britain  in  each  year  from  1845  to  1856;  consider- 
able increase,  1784. 

I'otal  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Hamburg  from  the  principal  ports  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  in  each  of  thje  years  1853-56 ;  the  increase  has  been  considerable  in  almost 

every  case,  1784 Reference  to  a  return  showing  that  the  tonnage  in  connexion  with 

the  Hull  and  Hamburg  trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1830;  1784,  1785 

Further  evidence  relative  to  the  decrease  in  the  British  trade  to  the  Elbe  in  1857  >  i'^*^:- 

curacy  of  some  statements  and  inferences  by  Mr.  Sanders  on  this  point,  1786-1792 

Increased  export  to  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  other  ports  in  1857  simultaneously  with  the 
decreased  export  to  Hamburg,  1788-1792. 

Belief  that  the  diversion  of  trade  from  Hamburgh  to   Stettin  and  Harburg  is  attri- 
butable to  other  causes  than  the  operation  of  ihe   Stade  toll,  1790.  1793 Statement 

as  to  the  quantity  of  British  shipping,  of  Hamburg  shipping,  and  of  other  shipping 
employed  on  the  Elbe  in  each  year  from  1846  to  1856;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the 

especially  large  increase  of  Hamburg  shipping,  1791-1793 Reference  to  a  return  of 

the  British  tonnage  that  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  each  year  from  1846  to  1856  ; 

*  1793- 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Stade  toll  upon  British  commerce,  the  tolls  on  the 

Upper  Elbe  must  be  included  in  the  consideration,  1793 ^The  transit  dues  by  the 

German  railways  must  also  be  considered  in  calculating  the  effect  of  the  Stade  toll,  ib. 

^The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Hamburg  trade  to  Stettin  is  a  diversion  to  its 

natural  channel,  now  that  the  Sound  dues  have  been  abolished,  ib. Harburg  also 

is  the  natural  chs^nnel  for  much  of  the  trade  that,  formerly  went  via  Hamburg,  ib. 

Advantage  rather  than  disadvantage  to  this  country  by  the  exemption  of  cargoes  dis- 

•  charged  at  Harburg,  1794-1813— -Obstacle  to  large  vessels  reaching  Harburg;  in 
1856,  however,  a  good  many  sailing  colliers  dischai'ged  cargoes  there,  1795-1798- — 
Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  return  which  has  emanated  from  the  Free  Trade  Association  of 

Hamburg  in  regard  to  the  trade  beiween  this  country  and  Harburg,  1799-1803 

Witness  delivers  in  a  return  showing  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Harburg  in 
each  of  the  years  1845-56;  the  vessels  from  Great  Britain  with  cargoes  have  increased 
from  thirteen  vessels  in  1845  to  682  in  1856;  1803. 

Sundry  circumstances  connected  with  the  port  of  Harburg  which,  independently  of  Its 
exemption  from  the  Stade  dues,  are  likely  to  create  a  diversion  thither  of  a  considerable 

S>rtion  of  the  Hamburg  imports,  1806-1811 Reference  to  a  report  made  by  the 
ritish  vice-consul  at  Harburg  in   1855,  in  which  he  enumerates  certain  advantages 

possessed  by  that  place  over  Hamburg,  ib. Drawback  upon  Harburg  in  the  fact  of 

its  not  affording  return  freights,  1811-1813 The  exemption  as  regards  Hamburg 

citizens  presents  a  most  unfavourable  contrast,  with  respect  to  British  trade,  as  compared 
with  the  general  exemption  in  the  case  of  Harburg,  1813. 

(Second  Examination). — Statement  showing  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1856  and 
1857  ^^  ^'^^  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  this  country  to  Hamburg,  as  well  as  to  the 

Hanse  Towns  generally,  and  to  Harburg,  1814 ^The  trade  of  Bremen  has  increased 

considerably  of  late  years;  causes  of  such  increase,  1815,  1816 The  Elsfleth  toll,  on 

the  Lower  Weser,  was  analogous  in  almost  every  particular  to  the  Stade  toll,  1816,  1817 
n — ^A  territorial  compensation  was  given  by  the  German  States  to  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg for  the  aboUtion  of  the  Lower  Weser  toU,  1818-1822. 

Increasing  imports  to  Stettin  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  18^3- 
1826— Belief  that  the  removal  of  the  Stade  toll  would  not  cause  a  return  of  the  trade 

from  Stettin  to  Hamburp,  1827 Less  cost  in  sending  goods  vid  Stettin  than  vi& 

Hamburg  to  Berlin  even  if  the  Stade  toll  were  abolished,  1827-1830 Impression  that 

the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  amount  to  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  freights  ;  their  effect  is 
infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  Stade  tolls,  1831— —Further  statement  that  railways 
have  bad  considerable  influence  in  diverting  portions  of  the  trade  from  the  Hamburg 
l-oute,  1832- 1834, 

The  present  movement  against  the  Stade  tolls  has  most  probably  originated  ait  Ham- 
burg through  the  growing  rivalry  of  Harburg,  1835,  1836 The  trade  of  Hamburg  is 

infinitely  more  affected  than  that  of  Great  Britain  by  the  toll,  1837 ^The  disquietmg 

of  the  trade  by  the  ine<][uaUties  and  exemptions  connected  with  the  toll  is  the  main  cause 

of  the  complaint  in  this  country,  1838 Explanation  that  the  disadvantageous  com- 

petiiipu  with  Hamburg  vessels  refers  only  to  that  portion  of  their  cargoes  which  is  the 
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bond  fide  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  which  is  consigned  direct  to  them,  1839- 
1856. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  goods  in  transit  through  Hamburg,  when  imported  by 
Hamburg  citizens^  are  not  exempt  from  the  toll,  and  that  the  main  proportion  of  imports 

by  citizens  are  intended   for  transit,  and  pay  the  toll,   1843-1856.  i860  et  seq. 

Keference  to  certain  tables  which   prove  that  the  trade  of  Hamburg  has,  increased 

immensely  since  1846,  notwithstanding  the  toll,  1857-1861 Means  of  calculating,  by 

references  to  the  increase  of  imports  and  the  increase  of  toll,  that  there  has  been  no 
material  increase,  if  any,  of  exempted  goods,  i860, 1861.  1880-1887.  1889-1896. 

Witness  delivers  in  a  table  showing  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 

at  the  port  of  Bremen  in  each  of  the  years  1851-56 ;  1888 Also  a  table  showing  the 

total  tonnage,  under  all  flags,  entered  and  cleared  at  Bremen  fromjand  to  Great  Britain 
in  each  of  the  years  1851-56;  tVi.— — Also  a  table  showing  the  value  of  imports  and 
exports  into  the  port  of  Bremen  from  and  to  Great  Britain  m  each  of  the  years  1851- 
56;  *. 

Further  statement  with  reference  to  the  relative  cost  of  carriage  from  Stettin  to  Berlin, 
and  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin;  the  freight  from  London  is  about  the  same  to  Stettin  and 
Hamburg,  1897-1906. 

Witness  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Hanover  is  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Stade  toll,  1907  et  «6^.—— ^Hamburg  and  the  surrounding  Germaa 
States  are  more  directly  interested  than  this  country  in  Uie  abolition  of  the  toll,  and  their 

interposition  may  in  time  effect  such  abolition,  1909-1919 ^Further  evidence  relative 

to  the  Elsfleth  toll  on  the  Lower  Weser,  and  the  mode  of  its  redemption;  circumstance 
of  Great  Britain  not  having  been  called  upon  to  join  in  the  compensation,  1910 
Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Dukes  of^  Oldenburg  had  a  better  title  tp  Uie  Ebfleth 
toll  than  Hanover  has  to  the  Stade  toll,  1910.  1920-1934. 

The  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  amount  to  about  120,000  /.  a  year,  1911-— ^Hamburg^ 
in  its  endeavour  to  effect  a  reduction  of  abolition  of  the  Upper  Elbe  tolls,  does  not  con- 
template any  contribution  from  foreign  States,  16. — ---Recent  relinauishment  voluntarilv 
of  the  tolls  on  the  Upper  Weser,  1912-1915— i— Probability  of  the  Upper  Elbe  tolls 
being  extinguished  by  the  same  means  as  the  Upper  Weser  tolls,  1916,  1917. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues  does  not  afford 
a  precedent  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stade  toll,  1935-1969— —Further  statement  that 
Hanover  i>erforms  no  services  in  return  for  the  toll,  19439 1944—! — Expenses  incurred  by 
Denmark  in  connexion  with  the  navigation ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Sound  dues  there 

were,  however,  no  services  rendered,  1945.  1965-1969 Practical  means  of  Hanover  for 

preventing  the  passage  of  vessels  unless  they  pay  the  toll;  she  has  a  battery  which  com- 
mands the  navigable  channel  of  the  river,  1946.  2036,  2037. 

BeUef  that  until  this  country  created  a  temporary  title  for  Hanover  by  the  treaty  of 
1844,  no  right  existed  upon  her  part  which  could  now  be  enforced  against  us,  1947-1952 
»  If  the  treaty  were  aoolished,  we  should  return  precisely  to  the  status  quo,  and  be  in  a 
I>osition  to  raise  the  question  of  the  title  of  Hanover,  1949-1960— —In  any  new  nego- 
tiation we  should  suffer  by  the  moral  effect  of  having  entered  into  the  treaty,  1950.  1952. 

1997-1999 ^The  fact  of  no  service  being  rendered  for  the  toll  has  beep  used  as  fin 

isrgument  against  its  legality,  1 96 1  -1 966. 

Opinion  that  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  toll  shojild  have  been 
abolished  by  the  first  Riverain  Commission,  which  was  subsequently  assembled  to 
regulate  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  1970  et  seq. — —  Untenableness  of  the  argument  hdd 
for  a  long  tiine  by  Hanover  that  the  Stade  toll  was  a  sea  toll ;  particulars  as  to  her 

ultimate  cession  of  this  point,  1971-1978 ^The  toll  is  now  regulated  by  the  Riverain 

Commission,  w^ich  sat  in  1844;  1979,  1980 ^The  Riverain  Commission  would  have 

been  justified  in  admit  ing  tne  toll  only  so  far  as  adequate  services  were  returned 
for  it,  ^  98 1-1986. 

Circumstance  of  Denmark  and  Hanover  having  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
Riverain  Conference  in  1844;  ^9^7 — • — Duty  not  only  of  the  Riverain  Commission 
(which  is  now  assembled,  or  about  to  assemble)  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  toll, 
but  also  of  the  States,  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  see  that  it  is  so 

reconsidered,  1988-1990.  1995,  1996 Grounds  for  concluding  that  in  the  event  of 

compensation  being  granted.  Great  Britain  should  not  pay  a  sum  precisely  in  proportion 

to  the  actual  amount  paid  by  her  in  dues,  1991,  1992 Belief  that  on  the.  sitting  of 

the  Riverain  Commission,  Great  Britain  might  claim  absolute  exemption,  1993-1996. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  this  country  n.ust  be  to  get  rid  of  the  treaty  of  1 844,  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  raising  the  question  as  to  the  title  of  Hanover  to  the  toll,  1 998  et  seq^ 

The  treaty  does  not  by  any  means  establish  the  title  of  Hanover,  2000 It  is  quite 

open  to  Great  Biitain  to  determine  the  tiBaty  of  i844,and  to  demand  the  full  performance 
of  the  engagemt'nts  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  such  engagement  not  having 
been  fulfilled  by  the  Riverain  Commission,  2000-2020 — —If  compensation  be  given, 
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Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  pay  upon  a  larger  basis  than  one-sixteenth  per  t^ent^ 
2021-2023. 

Belief  that  no  lose  would  accrue  to  this  country  if  notice  were  given  to  terminate  in 
twelve  months  the  treaty  of  1844;  grounds  for  this  conclosion,  2024-2026.  2037-2043 

If  it  be  decided  to  determine  the  treaty,  notice  should  immediately  be  given,  2027- 

2035 Impression  that  the  Riverain  Ck^mmission  has  already  assemble,  their  doty 

bein^  to  revise  the  toils  upon  the  Elbe ;  Hanover  is  one  of  the  commiesioa,  2027,  2028. 

s<>33»  ^034 'Interest  of  Hanover  in  postponing  any  arrangeinent  i^ut  the  toJl, 

2036- 

Under  any  circumstances  the  most  we  could  lose  by  abrogatiog  the  treaty,  would  be 
the  reductioti  of  one-^third  on  certain  articles,  or  about  2,666  2.  a^year,  2037*-' — An 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  relief  in  the  case  of  coals,  2038, 
2039— ^-Further  reference  to  the  increase  of  trade  at  Harburg,  notwithstandin|(  d^- 
culties  in  the  navigation ;  the  object  of  Hanover  in  exem{:iUDg  Harburg  is  to  encourage 
that  port  at  the  expense  of  Hamburg,  although  she  so  far  loses  Staoe  tolls,  2044-20^3 
— -^Lord  Aberdeen  was  Foreign  Minister  at  tne  time  of  the  treaty  of  1844 ;  2054. 

TitU  Off  Claim  ofHan&ver.    Witness  cofisiders  that  there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  right 
to  levy  the  dues  as  they  are  at  present ;  quotes  sundry  authorities  in  support  of  tnis 

conclasion,  fVurm  4.  8.  11 >*Bzplains  the  particulars  of  the  origiiml  gnmt  of  the  dues 

as  made  in  the  year  1038  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Second  to  the  thea  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  ib.  $-^.  17,  28-^-^Since  the  original  grant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Breoien,  the 
dues  have  changed  owners  several  tim^s,  and  have  not  fbr  centuries  been  appropriated  to 
any  purpose  analogous  to  that  of  the  original  founder>  ib.  8* 

Bxplanationof  the  circumstances  and  terms  under  which  at  the  Peace  of  Westphallaj 
in  1648,  the  King  of  Sweden  became  possessed  of  the  dues,  Wurm  10-38- — Proceeds 
ings  with  reference  to  the  dues  during  the  interval  between  their  possession  by  Sweden 
and  the  conquering  by  Denmark  of  the  Duthies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  ib.  39-44 
•^— ^Details  of  the  transactions,  more  especially  between  Denmark  and  England, 
anterior  to  the  cession  of  Sweden  in  1719  of  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  ib.  45-59.  80-84— —Explanation  aa  to  a 
certain  declaration  relative  to  the  claims  of  Hanover,  as  put  forward  by  the  Hanoveriaq 
Ambassadors  at  the  River  Elbe  Navigation  Committee,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  m 
iSiSfib.  100-109. 

The  claim  to  levy  the  tolls  is  under  the  old  grant  in  the  year  1038,  Hargreavei  146 
* — —When  the  French  occupied  Hamburg  during  the  present  century,  the  tolls  were  not 
levied,  ib.  147,  148— -^Opinion  that  the  only  tight  to  levy  is  under  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Hambur)^  in  1692,  ib.  149— — fiSnover,  on  becoming  possessed  of  the 
Duchy  of  Bremen,  levied  the  dues  upon  some  old  toll,  as  according  to  custom  or  **  ob-r 
servance,"  ib.  167-170. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  commission  of  1841,  that  Hanover  had  a  rigHt  to  levy  aome  tol|s 
at  Stad0,  Ward  1114-1116. 

Witness  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Hanover  is  entitled  to  any  compensation  fer 

the  abolition  of  the  Stade  toll,  Sit  J.  E.  Tennent  1907  et  seq. Grounds  fbr  concluding 

that  the  Dukes  of  Oldenburg  had  a  better  title  to  the  Elsfleth  toll  than  Hanover  has  to 

the  Stade  toll,  ib.  1910.  1920-1934 Belief  that  until  this  country  created  a  temporary 

title  for  Hanover,  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  no  right  existed  upon  her  part  which  oould  now 

be  enforced  against  us,  ib.  1947-1952- ^I'he  foct  of  havicig  paid  the  dues  so  long  sfaoitld 

not  prevent  us  from  disputing  the  lenity  of  the  title,  ib.  1953-^1960— — Belief  that  on 
the  sitting  of  the  Riterain  Commission,  Great  Britain  might  claim  absolute  ej^empttot^, 
*•  1993-1996- 

The  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  Stade  toll  was  a  treaty  with 
Denmark  in  1717,  and  a  further  treaty  with  Sweden  in  171 9,  by  wliich,  whatever  right 
those  countries  possessed,  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  Rep. p.  ill. 

See  also  Abrt^atwn  of  Treaty.  Commission  of  1841.  Navigation  af  the  EU)e. 

Redemption  of  Tolls.      River  Toll,       Riverain  Commission.       Sea  ToU.       Tariff. 
Treaty  of  184^.         Vienna,  Treaty  of. 

Transit  Duties.     Hamburg  does  not  levy  any  transit  duty  on  goods  transported  through 
Germany,  Sanders  1030,1031 ^The  transit  dues  by  the  German  railways  must  be  con- 
sidered in  calculating  the  effect  of  the  Stade  toll.  Sir  J,  JS.  Tennent  1793. 
5^  also  Zollverein,  The. 

Treaty  of  Id44.  Reference  to  a  committee  of  mediation,  in  1844,  between  Hanover  on  the 
one  side.,  and  Hamburg  and  Denmark  on  the  other  side,  which  led  eventually  to  a  treaty 
being  ratified,  but  not  until  there  had  been  frequent  protests  by  Hamburg  against  such 
treaty,  FTurm  109— Consideration  of  the  pait  taken  by  England  in  assenting  to  the 
treaty  of  1844,  notwithstanding  that,  in  1841,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  an  oflBcial  commu- 
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Treaty  of  1844 — continued, 
nication,  laying  down  certain  principles  with  which  the  treaty  is  not  in  accordance, 
Wurm  109-120. 

The  treaty  between  England  and  Hanover,  iA  1844,  was  founded  upon  the  Dresden 
convention,  an  abatement  of  one-third  per  cent,  bein^  obtained  on  certain  articles.  Ward 

11  If).  1128,  .1129 One  objection  to  the  treaty  of  1844  is,  that  several  articles  are 

charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  basis  agreed  upon,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  ifc.  1154.  1190,1191.  1198-1202. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  toll  have  been  considerably  diminished  since  1844,  Sir 

J.  JE.  Tennent  1738 In  any  new  negociation  we  should  suffer  by  the  moral  effect  of 

having  entered  into  the  treaty,  i6.  1950.  1952.  1997-1999 The  treaty  does  not  by 

anjr  means  establish  the  title  of  Hanover,  ib.  2000        Lord  Aberdeen  was  Foreign 
Minister  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  iA.  2054. 

See  also  Abrogation  of  Treaty.        Belgium.        Reductions  in  1844. 

U. 

Vnited  States.    The  United  States  pay  3  per  cent,  towards  the  tolls,  Hargreaves  336 

Strong  feeling  of  the  United  SUites  on  the  subject;  impression,  however^  that  they 
would  pay  their  share  towards  capitalisation,  Ward  1235-1239. 

Unloading  of  Vessels.    Vessels  are  allowed  to  break  bulk  at  Hamburg  before  the  toll  is 
paid,  Sargreaves  365-368. 

Upper  Elbe  Tolls.    Upon  the  Upper  Elbe,  above  Hamburg,  heavy  tolls  are  levied,  Har^ 

greaves  288,  289 Respect  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  dues  would  be  a  relief  as 

regards  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  ib.  332-334.  338-340 If  the  Stade  toll 

be  abolished,  there  would  still  exist  a  strong  complaint  against  the  heavy  dues  on  the 
Upper  Elbe,  ib.  460-462. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Stade  toll  upon  British  commerce,  the  tolls  on  the 
Upper  Elbe  must  be  included  in  the  consideration.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennefit  1793— Impres- 
sion that  the  tolls  upon  the  Upper  Elbe  amount  to  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  freights; 

their  effect  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  Stade  tolls,  ib.  1831- The  tolls  upon  the 

Upper  Elbe  amount  to  about  120,000/.  a  year,  ib.  1911 Hamburg,  in  its  endeavour  to 

effect  a  reduction  or  aboUtion  of  the  Upper  Elbe  tolls,  does  not  contemplate  any  contri- 
bution from  foreign  States,  ib. Probability  of  the  Upper  Elbe  tolls  being  extinguished 

by  the  same  means  as  the  Upper  Weser  tolls^  ib.  1916,  1917. 

Upper  Weser  Tolls*    Removal,  since  January  1857,  of  the  tolls  upon  the  Weser,  which  pro- 
bably  enables  Bremen  more  successfully  to  compete  with  Hamburg,  Glover  707.  713- 

J19.  762 Recent  relinquishment  voluntarily  of  the  toll  on  the  Upper  Weser,  Sir 
.E.  Tennent  1912-1915. 


Vienna^  Treaty  of.    The  Stade  toll  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 

Vienna,  Hargreaves  458-461 Opinion  that  by  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 

the  toll  should  have  been  abolished  by  the  first  Riverain  Commission,  which  was  subse- 
quently assembled  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1970  et  sef. 

It  is  quite  open  to  Great  Britain  to  determine  the  treaty  of  1844,  and  to  demand  the 

full  performance  of  the  engagements  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  such  engage* 
ments  not  having  been  fulfill^  by  the  Riverain  Commission,  ib-  2000-2020. 


W. 

Ward,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Her  Majesty's  consul-general  in  Saxony,  resi- 
dent at  Leipsic,  1106 Was  engaged  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Commis- 
sion which  sat  in  1841  relative  to  the  Stade  tolls,  1107-1110 Proposed  at  the  Com* 

mission  that  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  revision,  1 1 10 

l*he  two  Hanoverian  Commissioners  refused  to  admit  any  general  basis,  save  the  tariff 

then  in  force,  ib. This  tariff  comprised  no  less  than  6,088  items  of  charge,  ib. 

Several  objections  urged  subsequently  by  Hanover  to  any  revision  upon  the  principle 
of  a  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  1110 Way  in  which  witness  answered  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  showed  that  the  title  of  Hanover  to  anything 

beyond  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  was  bad,  1111 Witness's  views  were  approved  by  the 

Biitish  Government,  but  the  Hanoverian  Government  insisted  upon  rejecting  them,  and 

'  the  consequence  was  that  the  Commission  terminated  without  coming  to  any  revision, 
1111-1113. 
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Ward,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conftjitterf. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  Commission  of  1841  that  Hanover  had  a  ri^ht  to  levy  some 
tolls  at  Stade,  1114-1 116 Subsequent  revision  of  the  tolls  by  the  Riverain  Commis- 
sion at  Dresden  in  April  1 844,  one-fourth  per  cent,  being  taken  as  the  basis,  1117-1122 

^The  treaty  between  England  and  Hanover  in  July  1844  was  founded  upon  the 

Dresden  Convention,  an  abatement  of  one-third  per  cent,  being  obtained  on  certain 
articles,  1119.  1128,  1129 The  tariff  consented  to  by  the  treaty  of  1844  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  tariff,  though  not  altogether  satisfactory,  1123-1127.  1134 
et  seq. 

The  tariff  adopted  at  Dresden  in  1844  was  adjusted  to  be  taken  by  weight  on  the 

principle  of  one-fourth  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  1130-1133.  1143 It  was  provided  in 

1844  that  there  should  be  a  revision  every  twenty-five  years,  in  order  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tive proportions  between  the  weight  and  the  value,  1133,  1134 ^^^  objection  to  the 

treaty  of  1844  is,  that  several  articles  are  charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  basis  agreed 
upon,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  1134.  1190,  1191.  1198-1202. 

The  cocket,  or  Custom-house  document,  now  required  in  reference  to  the  tolls,  is 

wholly  unnecessary  in  addition  to  the  invoice,  1134-1137 The  fact  of  the  pound 

weight  at  the  port  of  lading  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  weight,  operates  so  that 

English  goods  pay  io|  per  cent,  more  than  they  ought,   1138-1141 Dues  are  also 

charged  for  a  quarter  of  a  hundred-weight,  in  the  case  of  fraciions  of  that  amount,  1 141, 

1142 If  the  treaty  of  1844  were  abolished,  England  would  be  in  a  worse  position,  as 

she  would  be  liable  to  the  full  duties  under  the  Dresden  Convention,  1144,  1145*  1178- 

1184.  1240-1242 In  some  cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  pay  by  weight,  1146.  1153 

Coals  are  excepted  from  the  basis  in  the  treaty  of  1844,  but  pay  much  more  than  they 

ought,  1147-1154 ^The  abrogation  of  the  treaty  would  not  affect  the  rate  charged  for 

cods,  which  depends  upon  the  blbe  convention,  1154.  1184.  1197.; 

Belief  as  to  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Riverain  Commission  in  1844  in  fixing  upon 
a  basis  of  one-fourth  ;  authority  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna  for  the  acts  of  the  Com  mis-  * 

sion,  1155-1169.  1181-1183 There  have  been  some  protests  by  this  country  in  r^^rd 

to  the  rate  of  charge  previously  to  1844;  1164,  1165. 1168,  1169 There  have  been 

one  or.  two  meetings  of  the  Riverain  Commission  since  1844,  but  there  has  been  no 

alteration  in  the  tariff,  1170-1174 ^This  country  can  terminate  the  treaty  by  giving 

twelve  months' notice,  1175. 1177* 

A  redemption  of  the  tolls  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  for  the  British  trade,  1185 

The  obstructions  and  disputes  under  the  present  system  are  most  vexations,  1185- 

1190 HnnoVer  receives  about  50,000/. a  year  from  the  dues, about  15,000 /.of  which  is 

paid  by  England,  1192-1 196 ^Impression  that  Hanover  would  not  be  indisposed  to  a 

capitalisation  upcn  fair  terms,  1203— -Reference  to  a  calculation  by  the  Governor  of 
Hamburg,  made  upon  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Sound  dues,  that  the  total 
sum  required  to  capitalise  the  Stade  tolls  is  447;593/*,  and  that  Great  Britain's  share  of 
this  amount  is  227,451 /.;  1204-1 209. 

The  trade  of  Harbur^  has  largely  increased  since  its  exemption  from  thfe  tolls,  1210* 

1212 Abolition  of  the  tolls  would  partly  benefit  the  local  importers  and  consumers, 

and  partly  the  British  producers,  1213-1217 Particulars  as  to  the  compensation  given 

to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  many  years  ago,  in  consideration  of  the  abolition  of 
the  tolls  at  Elsfleth  on  the  Weaer,  I219-1232 Further  statement  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  redeeming  the  tolls ;  nature  of  the  negotiation  desirable  for  the  purpose,  1233- 
1242. 

Bejief  that  most  of  the  States  interested  would  be  willing  to  contribute,  1234 Strong 

feeling  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject;  impression,  however,  that  they  would  pay 

their  share  towards  capitalisation,  1235-1239 Other  States  would  njt  forfeit  any 

present  advantages  if  Great  Britain  were  to  determine  her  treaty  of  1844,  without  reference 
to  compensation,  1241,  1242. 

WeiglU.    The  duties  are  charged  by  weight,  except  in  the  case  of  bullion,  which  is  charged 

ad  valorem,  Hargreaves  239-241 In  consequence  of  the  charge  being  by  weight, 

IBni^lish  goods  pay  10  per  cent,  more  than  French  or  German  goods,  ib.  252-254.  269-2 7Q. 

The  tariff  adopted  in  Dresden  in  1844  was  adjusted  to  be  taken  by  weight,  ou  the 
principle  of  one-fourth  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  Ward  1 130-1133.  1 143— —The  fact  of  the 
pound  weight  at  the  port  of  lading  t>eing  taken  as  the  standard  of  weight,  operates  so 
that  English  goods  pay  loj  per  cent,  more  than  they  ought,  ib.  1 138-1 141— —Dues  ure 
also  charged  \ov  a  Quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  in  the  case  of  fractions  of  that  amount, 
ib.  1141,  1142 In  some  cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  pay  by  weight,  %b.  1 147-1154. 

Doubt  as  to  the  precise  rules  upon  which  the  dues  aie  levied  with  respect  to  quality 
and  weight.  Wood  1647-1655. 

The  tolls  in  1855  came  to  about  3*.  4^.  per  100  lbs.  weight.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  1752 
^—Increased  export  from  England  since  1851  of  articles  which  pay  the  higher  rate  in 

proportion  to  the  weight,  ib.  1760 Much  higher  average  of  the  tolls  for  each  ;oo  tons 

previoiisly  to  1844  than  since  that  year,  ib. 

See  also  CoaU^ 
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fVeser,  The.    Character  of  the  navigation    of  the  Weaer;   how  regulated.    Ward  1229, 
1230. 

See  also  JElsfleih  Toll.        Upper  Weser  Toll 

Woodf  Nicholas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  1 583    ■     Is  extensively  interested  in  coals  in  this  country,  both  as  a  proprietor 

and  as  mining  engineer  for  several  lessors,  1684-1588 Is  also  partner  in  a  coal-field 

in  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  abutting  on  the  Rhine,  1588-1590 Explains  the  extent  of 

this  coal-field,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seams,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal,  1589-1593. 

1598-1600 There  are  very  extensive  beds  of  ironstone  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  more 

especially  near  Coblentz ;  this  ironstone  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  taken  as  a  back 
freight  in  the  coal  vessels  to  the  Ruhr  Valley,  where  several  iron  furnaces  have  been 
erected,  1594-^699- 

Price  of  working  the  coal-beds  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  1600-1603 Great  demand  for 

tliis  coal,  which  fetches  Ss.  or  9*.  a  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  1605.  1612,  1613-— -Means 
by  which  the  coal  from  this  district  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  enters 

into  competition  with  English  coal,  1606-161 1 Magdeburg  may  be  taken  as  the  centre 

of  competition  between  the  English  coal  and  the  Ruhr  Valley  coal,  1609.  1611— — 
Facilities  and  cost  of  the  transmission  respectively  of  the  English  and  the  Ruhr  Valley 
coal  to  Magdeburg ;  the  advantages  in  tiie  latter  case  are  «uch  that  the  English  coal  will 
in  time  be  driven  out  of  Germany  to  a  considerable  extent,  1610  ei  seq.,  1656,  1657. 
1Q66  etseg. 

Very  little  English  coal  is  taken  to  Harbuig,  1636 Sailing  vessels,  as  well  as  screw 

colliers,  take  the  coal  to  Hamburg,  1637 Considerable  disadvantage  to  English  coal, 

by  reason  of  the  Stade  dues,  in  its  competition  with  the  German  coal,  1638  ei  seq. 

The  Stade  dues  are,  on  an  average,  about  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  coal  at  Ham- 
burg, but  ill  some  instances  come  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  place  of  fship- 

meni,  1640-1653.  1726,  1727 Doubt  as  to  the  precise  rules  upon  which  the  dues  are 

•    levied  with  respect  to  quality  and  weight,  1647-1655. 

Transmission  of  coal  from  England  to  Berlin  vi&  Stettin  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Sound  dues;  Dnanufacturing  coal  is  not  sent  from  this  country  to  Berlin,  1658-1667— — 
Particulars  as  to  the  higher  freight  to  Stettin  than  to  Hamburg,  1659-1662.  1667.  1699- 
1706— —At  Ilamborg  the  dues  on  coal  are  probably  paid  entirely  by  the  consumer,  but 
at  Magdeburg,  &c.,  where  the  competition  is  severe,^  are  paid  by  the  producer,  1671- 

1679^^ Much  less  cost  of  labour  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  than  in  the  English  coal  districts, 

1690-1692.  1707-1719. 

Advantage  of  every  facility  being  given  to  the  export  of  small  coal,  or  acreeoiiigs^  ta 
Hamburg ;  though  sold  comparanvcly  at  a  loss,  it  must  be  burnt  if  not  sold  at  all,  1692- 
1698.  1720.  1727— English  shipping  hasi  for  the  last  year  or  two  been  in  a  very  dis- 
tressed state,  1720-1723 Screw  colliers  have  largely  superseded  sailing  colliers,  and 

have  led  to  reduced  freights,  1723-1725.  1728 Impression  that  only  a  small  quantity 

of  coal  is  conveyed  from  this  country  to  Hamburg  in  Hamburg  vessels,  1729-1736.    . 

Wumif  Professor  Christian  Frederick    (Analysis  of  his  Evidenced — Professor  of  History 
at  Hamburg  ;  has  delivered  some  lectures,  and  written  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commercial 

policy  of  the  diflPerent  German  States,  1-3 Has  lately  devoted  considerable  attention 

to  the  question  of  the  Stade  dues;  has  had  free  access  to  the  records  of  the  city  of  Ham* 
burg  on  the  subject,  3,  4. 

Considers  that  there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  right  to  levy  the  dues  as  they  are  at 

present;  qnotes  sundry  authorities  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  4.  8.  11 Explains 

the  particulars  of  the  original  grant  of  the  dues  as  made  in  the  year  1038  by  the  Emperor 

Conrad  the  Second  to  the  then  Arcl  bishop  of  Bremen,  5-8. 27,  28 The  cit^  of  Bremen 

is  independent  of  the  Duchy  cf  Bremen,  in  which  Stade  is  situate,  7-  »  Since  the  ori* 
ginal  grant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  the  dues  have  changed  owners  several  times, 
and  have  not,  for  ctnturies,  been  appropriated  to  any  purpose  analogous  to  that  of  the 
original  founder,  8, 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  terms  under  which,  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  the  King  of  Sweden  btcaroe  possessed  of  the  dues,  10-38- — Reference  to  a 
document  of  the  year  1613  as  containing  a  tariff  of  the  tolls  as  levied  at  that  period,  and 
which  tariff  was  to  be  returned  to  under  the  cession  of  Biemen  to  Sweden  in  1648, 

12-26' The  King  of  Sweden,  however,  obtained  or  assumed  a  power  to  levy  the 

increased  dues  which  had  been  in  force,  under  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  subsequently  to 
1613;  1 2 --^The  principle  of  the  tariff  was  a  charge  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  17-19. 
^3-  »7-93- 

There  have  from  the  first  been  constant  protests  against  any  innovations  in  regard  to 

the  toll  as  originally  granted,  28* Proceedings  with  reference  to  the  dues  during  the 

interval  between  their  possession  by  Sweden  and  the  conquering  by  Denmark  of  the 

duchies  of  Bremen  and  Veiden,  3^44 Settlement  of  the  question  by  treaty  between 

S«iedenand  Denmark  in  1692;  tariff  then  agreed  upon,  41 ;- Details  of  the  trans* 

actions,  more  especially  between  Denmark  and  Engltmd,  anterior  to  the  cession  by 

D^Bi.  Sweden 
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Wurm,  Professor  Christian  Frederick.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Sweden  in  1719  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  45-59.  80-84. 

Hanover,  on  becoming  possessed  of  the  dues,  declared  that  she  should  strictly  adhere 
to  the  legal  rate  as  settled  under  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1692,  but  she  acted  in  a  very 
different  manner,  60  et  «ey.— Reference  to  certain  documents,  as  showing  the  progres- 
sive manner  in  which  Hanover  dealt  with  the  dues,  as  compared  with  her  claims  under 

the  tariff  of  1692  ;  67-79 According  to  the  treaty  of  1692  the  basis  of  the  toll  was 

an  ad-^oalarem  duty,  e<]uivalent  to  about  one-sixteenth  per  cent;  but  Hanover  has  since 
entirely  revised  this  tariff,  and  largely  increased  the  charge  in  several  instances,  85-95. 

Probable  demand  by  Hanover  that  the  tariff  of  1692  be  reveried  to,  if  existing  trea- 
ties be  abolished,  96 General  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States,  that 

Hanover  has  no  right  to  levy  the  tolls  just  as  she  pleases,  and  that  the  whole  matter 

should  be  revised,  97-99 Statement  by  Hanover,  on  some  occasions,  that  the  toll  was 

a  maritime  toll,  and  on  other  occasions  that  it  was  a  river  toll,  99-109— —^Explanation 
as  to  a  certain  declaration  relative  to  the  claims  of  Hanover,  as  put  forward  by  the 
Hanoverian  Ambassadors,  at  the  River  Elbe  Navigation  Committee,  at  the  Congress  of 

Vienna,  in  1815;  100-109 Protest  made  in  1821  and  1824  against  the  dues  being 

levied  as  a  maritime  toll,  109. 

Reference  to  a  committee  of  mediation,  in  1844,  between  Hanover  on  the  one  side^ 
and  Hamburg  and  Denmark  on  the  other  side,  which  led  eventually  to  a  treaty  being 
ratified,  but  not  until  there  had  been  frequent  protests  by  Hamburg  acainst  such  treaty, 
109-- — Consideration  of  the  part  taken  by  England  in  assenting  to  the  treaty  of  1844, 
notwithstanding  that  in  1841  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  an  official  communication  laying 
down  certain  principlts  with  which  the  treaty  is  not  in  accordance,  109-120. 

Nature  of  the  reductions  and  concessions  made  by  Hanover  in  1844  as  regards  English 

ships  and  cargoes,  119.  125 If  the  treaty  of  1844  were  brought  to  a  termination, 

Hanover  would  probably  try  to  revert  to  the  tariff  of  1821,  as  put  forward  by  royal  edict, 

121-124 Impression  as  to  other  nations  beins  favoured  by  treaty  in  the  same  way  as 

England  was  in  1844 ;  126-128 Belief  as  to  Hanover  being  entitled  to  charge  lower 

rates  in  the  case  of  some  nations^  whilst  as  regards  other  nations  a  higher  rate  may  be 
demanded,  129. 

Wumiy  Professor.    Statement  put  in  by  Professor  Wurm,  in  conformity  to  an  injunction 
of  the  Comnyttee,  App.p.  141-144. 


Zollverein,  The.  English  goods  imported  to  Hamburg  do  not  come  into  the  Zollverein,  but 
go  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Hargreaves  594-598— — Goods  landed  at  Hamburg,  and 
parsing  through  the  Zollverein,  would  be  liable  to  the  transit  duty,  ib.  600-604. 

See  also  JElbe-iordering  States. 
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Martis/9''  die  Febmarii^  185& 


Ordered  J  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  making 
further  Grants  of  Public  Money  for  the  Improvement  and  Extension  of  Harbours  of  Refuge. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  eoaaist  of  Twenty  Membeis. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Sir  Vredcrick  Smith. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Mr.  Hassard. 


Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Sir  Robeit  Ferguson. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Gumey. 

Mr.  Traill. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Fergus. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 

Mr.  Macartney. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Veneris,  12°  die  Februarii,. 18!iS. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty-two  Members ;  and  that  Admiral 
Duncombe  and  Sir  James  Elphinstone  be  added  thereto. 


Luna,  15"*  die  Martii,  1868. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Duff  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee ;  and 
that  Lord  John  Hay  be  added  theredD. 


Jovis,  IT  die  Junii,  1858. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them»  to  The  House. 


REPORT  7        -        .        .       .    p.    iii 

PROCEEDIjifeS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   '  i       -       .        -       -    p.  xxiii 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      i 

APPENDIX p.  207 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  '^to  inquire  into  the  policy  of 
makiog  further  Grants  of  Public  Money  for  the  Impbgyb^bnt  and 
EsiTBKSioN  of  Hakbours  OP  Reftjgb  ;" — Have  consddered  the  matters 
to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

YOTJR  Committee,  which  was  originally  appointed  in  the  Session  of  1857,  and 
which  reported  the  Evidence  taken  before  it  in  that  year,  has  continued  its 
lubours  since  its  re-appointtnent  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Session. 
Dtning  the  two  Sessions,  the  Committee  has  examined  Capt.  Washington, 
Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  Capt.  Vetch,  in  charge  of  the  Harbour  Department 
of  the  Admiralty,  Capt.  Sullivan,  the  naval  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Coode,  Bngineer-in*chief  for  the  Harbour  of  Refuge  and  Breakwater  at 
Portland,  Mr.  E.  K.  Calver,  b.n.,  the  Admiralty  Surveyor  for  the  east  coast  of 
England,  and  other  oflScers  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  have  been  engaged  in 
surveys  of  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  besides  these,  civil  engineers,  master 
mariners,  and  others  who,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  could  afford  information  upon  the  matter  referred  to  this  Committee, 
have  also  been  examined.  The  reference  to  your  Committee  was  "  to  inquire 
into  the  policy  of  making  further  grants  of  public  money  for  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  Harbours  of  Refuge,"  upon  which  it  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing Report : — 

2.  Your  Committee  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  evidence  as 
to  the  great  and  increasing  extent  of  the  shipping  interests  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abundance  of 
documents  already  before  the  House  which  sufficiently  illustrate  those  points, 
but  to  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  as  bearing  upon  the  observations 
which  your  Committee  has  thought  it  its  duty  to  make.  In  the  "  Statistical 
Abstract"  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  present  Session,  at  pages  30  and  31, 
accounts  are  given  of  the  progress  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
series  of  years.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that  in  1843,  only  15  years 
ago,  the  entire  amount  of  British  shipping  which  entered  into  and  cleared 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  7481,179  tons,  and  of  Foreign, 
2,643,383  tons,  making  together  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,824,562  tons  ; 
but  that  so  rapidly  has  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country  increased  in  the 
interval,  that  in  1857  the  quantity  of  British  tonnage  entered  into  and  cleared 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  13,694,107  tons, 
and  the  Fordgn  shipping  to  9,484,685  tons*  making  an  aggr^ate  quantity 
of)  no'  less  than  23,178^782  tons^  bang  an  increase  of  13^394,230  tons^  or 
of  one  hundred  €tnd  thirty-^  per  cent,  in  14  years.  Again,  the  same  Returns 
shoW)  tiiat  while  in  the  year  1843  the  tonnage  of  saiUng  and.  steam  ships 
built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  cmly  to  83,097  tonsi 
in  1857  it  hs^  increased  to  250,472  tons ;  and  lastly,  it  appears  that  while  the 
entire  number  of  men  (exclusive  of  masters)  employed  in  the  registered 
veseels  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  trade,  not 
including  riv^r  steamers,  in  1849  was  152,611,  that  number  had  inoi^ased 
in  1957  to  176,387  persons.  Your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  {n*ov 
gross  in  our  shipping  tims  rrferred  to,  however  great  it  roay  appear,  has 
eontini]^  steadily  from  yeac  to  yraor,  which  would  seem  to.  indicate  that  it 
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is  destined  to  go  on  at  about  the  same  rate.  The  importance  which  your 
Committee  attaches  to  the  remarkable  facts  which  these  returns  disclose,  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  its  inquiry,  is  derived  from  a  consid^^on, 
first,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  property  and  life  thus  shown  to  be  at  stake, 
and  next,  from  its  rapid  increase;  for  it  must  be  obvious,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stake  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  on  pubUc  grounds  to  afibrd  the  greatest  possible  security  to  our 
shipping,  while  it  must  be  equally  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more 
crowded  the  waters  around  our  shores  become  by  increased  traffic,  the  greater 
must  be  the  risk  of  accidents  from  collision  and  otherwise,  and  the  more  ui^nt 
must  be  the  necessity  for  greater  accommodation,  and  provision  for  safety. 
The  practical  conclusion  which  Your  Committee  derives  from  these  considera- 
tions is,  that  however  much  it  may  appear  that  Harbours  of  Refuge  are  now 
required  for  the  security  of  our  shipping,  it  is  a  want  which  must  b^ome  more 
and  more  urgent  from  year  to  year.  And  moreover,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
construction  of  such  harbours  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  no  time  shall  be  lost,  first,  in  determining  upon  some 
national  policy  in  relation  to  them,  and  next,  in  giving  practical  effiect  thereto. 

3.  In  order  that  The  House  may  the  better  see  the  extent  to  which  losses  and 
damage  are  sustained  by  casualties  at  sea,  the  Committee  has  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1857,  a  wreck  chart  for  the  five 
years  1852  to  1856,  both  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Hydrc^rapher  of  the 
Admiralty.  By  referring  to  that  map,  and  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Wash- 
ington, it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ascertained  casualties  in  those  years 
amounted  to  5,128,  being  an  average  of  1,025  a  year.  These  casualties  con- 
sisted of — 


1.  Total  losses  by  stranding  or  otherwise     - 

2.  Total  losses  by  collisions        .        .        - 

3.  Serious  damage,  having  to  discharge 

4.  Collisions  with  serious  damage 

Total    - 


1,940 
244 

2,401 
543 


5,128 


The  total  ascertained  losses  from  all  causes,  therefore,  amounted  to  2, 1 84  vessels, 
or  at  the  average  of  nearly  437  in  each  year.  The  total  reported  loss  of  life  con- 
nected with  these  casualties,  was  4,148  persons,  or  upon  an  average  of  five  years, 
nearly  830  in  each  year.  In  1854,  the  loss  of  life  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  1,549 
persons.  The  value  of  the  property  lost  by  total  wrecks,  is  estimated  by 
Captain  Washington  at  1,000,000/.  a  year  at  least,  and  by  other  losses  and 
casualties  at  500,000  2.,  making  together  1,500,000/.  as  the  annual  loss  to  the 
country  from  these  casualties  on  our  coasts.  Captain  SuHvan  considers  this  a 
very  low  estimate,  and  would  place  it  higher.  Your  Committee,  is  dis- 
posed to  adopt  it,  as  at  least  not  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  stated  that  under  present  circumstances,  the  ascertained 
average  loss  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  annually,  to  830 
human  Hves  and  property  to  the  value  of  1,600,000/. ;  and  this  is  independent 
of  the  numerous  and  serious  losses  both  of  Ufe  and  property  connected  with  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts. 

4.  In  conducting  the  inquiry  referred  to  it,  your  Committee  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  strictly  in  view  the  distinction  between  harbours  constructed  and 
required  for  the  trade  of  particular  ports,  and  harbours  of  refuge  appUcable  to 
the  general  trade  of  the  country,  foreign  as  well  as  coasting,  frequenting  or 
paastng  particular  parts 'of  th^  coast.  The  former  it  has  not  considered  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  although  some  evidence  has  been  taken  upon 
that  class  of  harbours,  when  it  was  considered  to  bear,  in  some  degree,  less  or 
more  upon  the  question  of  refuge ;  your  Committee  will  make  some  obser- 
vations upon  such  harbours  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  But  it  has 
been  mainly  to  the  latter,  viz.,  harbours  of  refuge  upon  such  parts  of  the  coast,  as 
being  much  frequented,  are  without  any  adequate  place  of  safety  into  which  vessels 
can  run  if  overtaken  by  storms,  that  its  attention  has  been  directed.    In  this,  the 
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chief  part  of  its  duties,  your  Committee  has  found  that  its  labours  have  been 
much  abridged  by  the  happy  circumstance,  that  already  considerable  portions^ 
of  our  coasts  are  furnished  with  natural  harbours  of  refuge ;  so  that  it  has 
found  it  compatible  with  a  discharge  of  its  duties  to  confine  its  attention 
chiefly  to  a  few  important  points.  Along  the  whole  of  the  west  and  north 
coasts  of  Scotland  it  has  been  shown  that  numerous  and  excellent  natural 
harbours  exist.  For  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Frith  of  Forth' 
forms  an  excellent  place  of  refuge.  On  the  east  coast  of  England,  the  Humber, 
the  Wash,  the  Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Thames  afford,  in  different  degrees,' 
places  of  security.  Between  the  Thames  and  the  Land's  End,  extensive  harbours 
are  being  constructed  at  Dover  and  Portland,  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1837  and  1844;  excellent  harbours 
already  exist  at  Plymouth  and  Falmouth ;  and  good  shelter  is  found  on  ether 
parts  of  that  coast.  Between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Solway  some  shelter  is 
afforded  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  in  the  natural  harbours  on  the  Welsh  coast; 
a  large  harbour  is  also  being  constructed  at  Holyhead,  which  has  already,  even 
in  its  incomplete  and  unfinished  state,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  extensive 
trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  coast  of  Ireland  is  well  furnished  with 
natural  harbours,  though  works  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  are  required 
in  order  to  render  some  of  them  in  the  most  important  localities  more  available 
for  national  purposes. 

5.  The  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  coast,  where  works  of  a  national 
character  are  necessary  and  practicable,  following  the  order  in  which  the  evidence 
has  been  taken,  are,  first,  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  extending  from  the 
Pentland  Firth,  on  the  north,  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  south ;  second,  that 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  England  extending  from  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the  north, 
to  Flamborough  Head,  on  the  south ;  third,  that  portion  of  the  west  coast  of 
England  extending  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  and 
including  the  Bristol  Channel ;  fourth,  the  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  one  point  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Independent  of  the  three  great  works  now  in  progress  at  Holyhead,  Portland, 
and  Dover,  these  constitute  the  works  which  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  are 
most  urgently  required. 

First. — ^Thb  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 

6.  Between  the  Pentland  Firth,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  south,  there  is  no  harbour  for  the 
shelter  of  vessels  caught  in  storms  except  Cromarty  Frith,  and  that  is  so  deeply 
embedded  in  the  bay  as  to  be  practically  unavailable  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  passing  that  line  of  coast,  which  is  generally  of  a  very  bold  and 
dangerous  character.  The  traffic  on  this  coast  is  very  considerable.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  coasting  trade,  and  that  with  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
there  is  a  large  trade  with  Archangel  and  other  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  there  is  also  a  large  trade  between  the  ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  Engkmd 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  Besides  all  this 
passing  trade,  a  very  large  trade  has  of  late  years  risen  up,  and  is  still 
increasing  between  the  continental  ports  and  the  north-east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  export  of  fish.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  shipping  resorts 
to  the  port  of  Wick  alone  to  the  extent  of  60,000  tons  a  year  for  the  export 
of  fish.  The  want  of  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  has  been  very  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  given  evidence  upon  the  subject,  but  principally  by  the 
experienced  officers  attached  to  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been  urged  mainly 
in  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  coast,  including  the  fisheries,  but  also,  in 
some  degr^,  fob  the  '  iisfe'  of  ^tWa'  «iliips  ^  6f  ?H6f  'MfejfeSfy'i  Navy:  Thtee 
places  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  best  suited  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  harbour,  viz.,  Wick,  Peterhead,  and  Fraserburgh.  The  majority  of  evidence 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  Wick,  with  reference  especially  to  the  fishing  trade. 
Captain  Washington  and  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Sulivan, 
of  the  Board  oF  Trade,  whose  attention  had  been  specially  and  officially  called 
to  the  question,  and  who  had  carefully  examined  it  upon  the  spot,  are  very 
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decided  in  favour  of  Wick.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Moody,  of  the  Royal 
EoffS^eetB,  has  spoken  in  favour  of  Peterhead,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  its 
advantages  in  a  strat^cal  point  of  view  ;  Captain  Henderson^  of  the  Rojral  Navy, 
has  also  spoken  strongly  in  fietvour  of  the  position  of  Petertiead.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
tlte  well-Imown  engineer,  also,  while  he  admitted  the  more  extensive  trade  of 
Wick,  and  the  necessity  for  a  harbour  there,  gave  the  preference  to  Peterhead ; 
tdbile  Mr.  Abemethy  was  of  opinion  that  Fraserburgh  presented  advantages 
superior  to  any  other  place ;  but  while  differ^ices  of  opinion  exited  as  to  its  hemg 
the  best  spot  for  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  respect  to  some  of  its  objects,  all  the 
witnesses  concurred  in  opinion  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  fishing  trade 
Wick  is  most  important.  It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  1,700  boats  fish  off 
tile  coast  of  Caithness  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  from  England  and 
Ireland ;  of  these  at  least  1,000  boats,  manned  by  5,000  men,  belong  to  Wick, 
while  only  400  boats  belong  to  Peterhead,  and  a  still  smaller  number  to  Fraserw 
burgh«  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Wick,  your 
Committee  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  theCommissioners  for  the  present  har- 
bour in  connexion  with  the  Fishery  Society,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  enlarge 
the  present  harbour,  and  are  prepared  to  eiq)end  a  sum  of  45,000/.  thereon; 
tlie  inadequacy,  however,  of  the  proposed  plan  and  improvement  for  the  objects 
required  has  been  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
especially  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  who  produced  a  plan  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  which  the  objections  would  be  obviated,  and  sufficient  accommodation 
secured  for  all  the  objects  of  the  harbour,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  fishing, 
of  trade,  or  of  a  naval  station  at  a  cost  estimated  by  Mr.  Coode,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  works  at  Portland,  not  to  exceed  186,000/.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Fishery  Society  is  ready  to  apply  the  sum  at  their  command  towards  this 
large  work,  in  place  of  expending  it  upon  the  smaller  work  contemplated. 
The  harbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Peterhead  would  enclose  a  space  of 
200  acres  at  low  water,  and  of  100  acres  within  the  three-fathom  line,  and  is  esti- 
mated by  him  to  cost  335,000/.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  for  the 
improvement  of  Fraserburgh  he  estimates  would  cost  80,000/.,  and  would 
ftuiiish  a  sheltered  area  of  1 1  acres  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  and  upwards, 
and  about  30  acres  for  vessels  of  a  less  class. 

Second. — ^Thb  Norths-Bast  Coast  op  England. 

7.  It  appears  in  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee,  that  between  St.  Abbs* 
Head  and  Flamborough  Head,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  every  harbour 
along  the  coast,  without  any  exception,  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  more  or  less 
dan^OTOus ;  and  that  none  of  them  can  be  entered  at  low  water.  This  coast 
includes  the  important  ports  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  besides  those 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Blythe,  Hartlepool,  Seaham,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough. 
Having  reference  to  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  to  and  from  tbe 
ports  included  in  this  line  of  coast,  and  to  the  number  of  casualties  upon  it^ 
your  Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion  that  this  portion  of  the 
ooast  urgently  demands  the  earliest  consideration,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  and  property  which  annually  occurs  upon  it,  a  great 
mass  of  which,  as  Mr.  Calver  has  stated,  arises  simply  from  the  want  of  a  Uar<- 
bour  of  Refuge  in  times  of  emergency.  Captain  Sulivan  has  shown  that  the 
entire  tonnage  of  British  sailing  vessels  ammally  clearing  coastways  from  ports 
in  England  was  8^162,000  tons,  and  coastways  and  fordgn,  15,796,000  tons; 
and  /that  of  these  quantities,  the  tonnage  from  the  five  ports  of  Newcastle, 
Hartlepool,  Sunderland  with  Seaham,  Shields,  and  Stockton,  clearing  coastwajrs, 
was  85733,000  tons,  and  coastways  and  foreign  together,  5,160,000  tons ;  so  that 
the  tonnage  of  these  five  ports  represents  fully  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  England,  and  fully  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade,  coasting 
and  foreign  together.  With  regard  to  wrecks.  Captain  Washington  states,  that 
he  has  computed  that  one-half  of  the  whole  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fully  one-half  of  that  number  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and 
tiie  Humber;  this  would  represent  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  wrecks  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  occurring  within  that  limit.  Great 
and  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  and  are  bdng  made  to  improve  the 
approaches  to  some  of  the  existing  harbours  on  that  coast,  and  especially 
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at  the  nKoiitfa  of  the  Tyne ;  but  these  are  works  more  appHcable  to  the  spedal 
purposes  of  the  ports  m  connexion  with  them,  than  to  a  general  harbour  of  reft^ 
so  much  required.  With  a  view  to  such  a  woi^,  Captain  Washington  says^ 
^^Tees  Bay  is  the  focus  of  wrecks  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  this  bay 
indudes  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  and  Redcar ;"  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  sooie 
part  of  Tees  Bay  is  the  best  spot  for  such  a  national  work.  But  white  his  im-^- 
pression  is  in  favour  of  Hartlepool,  which  has  been  reported  upon  to  tk^ 
Admiralty  by  the  late  Mr.  Rendel,  yet  it  would  require  further  con^deration 
whether  Hartlepool  or  Redcar,  or  which  side  of  the  Bay  should  be  adopted. 
Captain  Vetch  and  Mr.  Calver  be^  concur  in  his  recommendation  of  Tees 
Bay  as  the  best  locality,  and  of  Hartlepool  as  the  most  eligible  spot.  It  appears 
that  ^^  at  the  instance  of  the  Port  and  Pier  Commissioners,  the  kte  Mr.  Rend^l 
was  ordered  to  examine  caref\dly  into  the  subject  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  this 
point,  and  that  he  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  a  harbour,  by  running  out 
piers  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  bay ;  the  plan  inclosed  an  area  of  470 
acres,  having  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  upwards,  and  of  835  acres  having  a  defrtb 
of  18  feet  and  upwards  at  low -water  spring  tides ;  of  which  the  estimated  total 
eost  was  800,000  /.,  and  the  period  required  for  completion  about  six  years/* 
Captain  Vetch  has,  however,  su^ested  that  a  breakwater,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  somewhat  the' same  foraa 
as  the  breakwater  in  Plymouth  Harbour,  would  in  many  respects  be  preferabte. 
The  only  other  point  of  this  coast  which  has  been  much  urged  upon  jrour 
Committee  as  suitable  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as  distinguished  from  the 
local  requirements  of  individual  ports,  is  Filey  Bay,  about  half-way  between 
Mamborough  Head  and  Scarborough ;  and  the  arguments  and  facts  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Coode  as  an  engineer,  and  by  mariners  who  have  long 
navigated  that  coast,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  well  worthy 
of  being  carefully  considered  before  any  final  decision  is  arrived  at  upon 
the  subject  It  is  stated  by  these  witnesses  that  most  of  the  vessels  that  are 
lost  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  are  laden  vessels  on  their  way  southward ;  that 
they  seldom  leave  their  ports  except  vrith  a  fedr  wind,  which  carries  them  up 
as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where,  when  overtaken  by  an  adverse  wind,  they 
congregate  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  300  or  400  at  a  time, 
causing  frequent  collisions,  and  in  the  last  extremity  are  driven  back  to  seek 
shelter  in  one  of  the  ports  to  the  northward,  and  that  it  is  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  those  ports  that  they  founder  at  sea,  or  are  lost  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  bars  which  encounter  them  at  the  entrance  to  all  the  harbours  northward 
to  the  Forth.  It  is  even  stated  that  vessels  frequently  put  back  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  and  it  is  contended  that  a  harbour 
at  Filey  would  afford  the  best  means  of  sheltering  such  vessels,  and  of 
avoiding  the  serious  losses  now  sustained.  It  is,  however,  necessary  tx)  observe, 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  of  losses  of 
laden  ships,  to  which  this  argument  applies,  and  of  light  ships.  Mr.  Coode 
states,  that  a  breakwater,  inclucUng  the  rooks  of  Filey  Brigg,  of  3,200  yank, 
would  give  an  area  of  200  acres,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  with  water  deep 
enough  for  a  line-of -battle  ship ;  of  348  arres  of  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  and 
upwards ;  of  403  acres  of  a  depth  swfficient  for  the  largest  colliers ;  and  of 
427  acres  of  one  £athom  and  upwards,  which  would  be  suited  for  fishing 
boats ;  all  equally  sheltered  from  every  wind.  He  estimates  the  cost  at 
860,000  /.  This  plan  appears  to  have  received  less  attention  than  thte  one  for 
constructing  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Tees  Bay,  but,  for  the  reasons  named,  your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  merits  further  investigation;  but  whatever 
point  may  be  decided  upon  competent  authority  as  the  best,  your  Committee 
deares  tx>  express  its  strong  opinion,  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  this  part  of 
Ac' coast,  of  dimensions  suitable  to  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic,  is 
in^ntly  required. 

Thibd. — ^The  Coast  from  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  and 

The  Bristol  Channel. 

8-  In  considering  this  part  of  the  coast,  your  Committee  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  part  extending  jBrom  the  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  and  that 
fitrther  up,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  on  both  sides.  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  coast  up  to  Harth^nd  Pwnt  is  fre- 
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quented  chiefly  by  small  coasting  vessels;  it  is  shown  that  out  of  3,221 
casualties,  2,648  happened  to  vessels  under  200  tons,  367  to  vessels  between 
200  and  360  tons,  93  to  vessels  from  350  to  500  tons,  and  1 13  to  vessels  above 
600  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bristol  Channel  is  frequented  by  foreign- 
going  ships,  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  and  of  large  tonnage.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  two  divisions,  the  two  points  most  strongly  recommended 
to  your  Committee  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  within  this 
district  are  St-  Ives  and  Padstow.  The  points  in  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  chiefly  drawn,  as  offering 
the  best  security  for  the  shipping  frequenting  it,  are  the  Mumbles  Head, 
Lundy  Island  and  Clovelly,  Mr.  Abemethy,  who  thinks  that  the  Mumbles 
is  the  most  important  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Welsh  coast  and 
the  Bristol  Channel,  produced  a  plan,  by  which  he  proposed  to  construct 
two  breakwaters,  together  of  the  length  of  1,760  yards,  at  a  cost  of  370,000/., 
and  which  would  afford  a  harbour  of  an  area  of  200  acres,  with  a  depth  of 
four  fathoms  at  low- water  spring  tides,  sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  strongly  contended  by  other  witnesses  that  Lundy  Island 
is  the  best  point;  much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  before 
your  Committee  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  places,  and  they  will 
require  a  much  more  minute  investigation  than  could  possibly  be  given  by 
your  Committee  before  any  point  is  actually  decided  upon.  Your  Committee 
would  only  further  state  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  judging  by  the  state 
of  things  which  has  arisen  in  the  crowded  coal  ports  of  the  North  of  England, 
any  place  which  is  finally  determined  upon  for  affording  refuge  to  ships  fre- 
quenting the  Bristol  Channel  should  have  special  reference  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  South  Wales,  and  to  the  increasing  sea  trafBc 
which  is  arising  therefi-om. 

Fourth. — The  Coasts  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  op  Man. 

9.  The ,  chief  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  which  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  has  been  directed  with  a  view  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels  in  dis- 
tress are  Carlingford  Bay,  the  Skerries,  near  Portrush,  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
though  the  latter  partakes  more  exclusively  of  the  character  of  a  private  trade 
harbour.  In  these  places  there  are  already  natural  harbours,  only  requiring 
some  improvements  in  order  to  render  them  more  available  as  harbours  of 
refuge  for  passing  ships.  With  respect  to  Carlingford  Bay,  Captain  Washington 
is  of  opinion  that  an  outlay  of  20,000  L,  to  be  expended  in  the  removal  of  a 
bar,  would  make  it  ''  an  admirable  h^bour  of  refuge,  which  would  supply  all 
the  serious  want  that  is  now  experienced  on  the  coast  between  Belfast  Lough 
and  Dublin  Bay;"  and  engineers,  as  well  as  practical  mariners  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  have  given  evidence  of  the  most  important  character  as  to  the 
great  advantages  which  the  foreign  trade  from  Liverpool  to  America  and 
other  places  would  derive  from  a  harbour  at  that  point.  With  regard  to 
Waterford,  it  is  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  described  by  Captain  Washington 
as  '^  a  very  fine  natural  harbour,  but  with  a  flat  or  bar  having  only  1 2  feet 
over  it  at  low-water  spring  tides.  To  dredge  a  channel  through  that  to  a  depth 
of  18  or  20  feet,  at  a  cost  of  20,000  /.,  would  make  it  a  good  harbour."  And 
Captain  Washington  adds,  that  '*  there  are  no  two  spots  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  which  good  harbours  of  refuge  could  be  got  at  so  small  an 
outlay  as  at  Waterford  and  Carlingford ;  20,000  /.  laid  out  on  each  of  those 
would  render  them  available  at  all  times  for  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Irish  seas."  These  would  especially  include  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  trade  to  and  from  Liverpool,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ports  on  the  west 
coast  of  England.  Your  Committee  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  its  opinion 
in  favour  of  these  particular  works.  With  regard  to  Wexford,  your  Committee 
is  not  prepared  to  speak  with  so  much  confidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  about  40,000  /. — and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  sum 
equal  to  half  of  that  amount  under  charge  of  the  Admiralty  for  this  harbour — 
would  greatly  improve  it ;  but  it  appears  that  even  then  ^^  it  would  be  available 
only  at  tide-time,  and  then  only  for  vessels  of  a  light  draught  of  water."  And 
besides  tnis,  it  appears  that  the  sands  with  which  the  harbour  is  beset  at  the 
mouth  are  constantly  shifting,  so  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  channel. 
With  regard  to  the  Skerries,  Portrush,  on  the  north  coast,  the  circumstances  are 
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very  peculiar.  There  is  at  present  a  large  bay  to  the  eastward  of  which  a  high 
headland  stretches  northward,  so  as  to  form  a  protection  from  the  east  and 
south-east.  From  the  western  side  of  the  bay  a  chain  of  rocks,  called  the 
Skerries,  stretches  from  the  land  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  towards  the 
north-east,  but  with  considerable  openings  at  intervals.  The  prevailing  wind  on 
that  coast  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  navigatipn  is  from  the  north'wcsti 
against  which  the  Skerries  form  at  present  a  partial  protection,  and  if  the  inter- 
stices in  the  chain  already  referred  to  were  filled  up,  the  protection  would  be  per- 
fect, and  a  harbour  of  the  finest  and  most  secure  character  would  be  formed,  easily 
entered  at  all  times,  and  without  risk  of  detention  as  soon  as  the  weather  mode* 
rated.  The  facilities  for  making  a  first-class  harbour  of  refuge  at  this  point  are 
ably  and  clearly  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Sir  James  Dombrain  and 
other  witnesses ;  and  Mr.  Dargan,  the  eminent  contractor*  stated  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  the  whole  might  be  accomplished  for  a  sura  of  100,000/.  Two 
witnesses  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  the  Clyde  and  Liverpool  to 
America,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  great  importance  which  a  harbour  of  such  a 
kind  would  be  on  the  North  coast  of  Ireland,  when  from  the  state  of  the  winds 
it  was  desirable  to  go  or  come  north  about ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  harbour  would  induce  ships  to  adopt  that  route  much  more  frequently 
than  they  now  do,  thus  relieving  to  that  extent  the  overcrowded  channel  round 
the  South  of  Ireland.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  work  well 
worthy  of  favourable  consideration.  With  regard  tx)  the  Isle  of  Man,  Captain 
Washington  speaks  of  it  as  **  the  beacon  of  the  Irish  sea,"  and  is  of  opinion  that 
a  sniall  harbour  of  refuge  is  required  to  be  constructed  outside  the  present  tidal 
harbour  of  Douglas.  Captain  Vetch  has  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  has 
already,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  designed  a  pier  in  that  situation,  and 
for  the  purpose  named,  which  would  be  available  for  shelter  for  vessels  passing 
through  those  seas,  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  large  herring  fleet  frequent- 
ing that  island ;  at  the  same  time,  your  Committee  thinks  it  right  to  state  that 
its  attention  has  been  called  to  Port  Erin  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge. 

10.  The  various  works  which  your  Committee  has  thus  enumerated  as  being 
needftil  purely  or  mainly  for  harbours  of  reftige,  and  which  appear  to  it  to  be 
of  a  character  which  can  only  be  executed  as  national  public  works,  and  as 
such,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Government,  are : — 1.  A  harbour 
of  refuge  on  the  North-east  coast  of  Scotland,  estimated  to  cost  from  80,000  /. 
to  335,000  /.,  according  to  the  site  that  may  be  selected.  2.  A  harboiu'  of 
refuge  on  the  North-east  coast  of  England,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from 
800,000  l.  to  860,000 1.  3.  An  extension  of  the  present  harbour  at  St.  Ives,  at 
a  cost  of  174:000  /.,  or  if  Padstow  is  adopted,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  35,000  /. 
4.  A  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  or  at  some  place  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, at  a  cost  of  300,000  /.  5.  An  improvement  of  the  harbour  at  Carlingford, 
at  a  cost  of  20,000/.  6.  An  improvement  of  the  harbour  at  Waterford,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000  /.  7.  The  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Skerries, 
Portrush,  at  a  cost  of  100,000/.  8.  A  pier  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  a  cost  of 
40,000 1. ;  making  a  total  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  2,000,000  /. ;  or,  if  spread 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  200,000 1.  a  year. 

1 1 .  Your  Committee  is  desirous  to  remind  the  House,  that  it  has  not,  in  the 
most  important  instances  where  harbours  of  reftige  are  now  recommended, 
ventured  to  determine  the  particular  spots  upon  which  they  should  be  con- 
structed. Ilie  various  grounds  upon  which  the  merits  of  these  different 
places  rest  are  of  a  nature  necessarily  so  technical  in  their  character,  involving 
questions  of  engineering  and  of  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  matters  of  fact  as 
to  the  facilities  which  the  different  spots  offer  for  construction  by  the  supply 
of  materialand  other  con3ideratiQn«,.  that, it  )ias  appeared  to  your  Committee 
that  they  could  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
composed  in  part  of  professional  persons,  and  having  the  best  professional 
assistance,  and  in  some  cases  after  a  full  investigation  upon  the  spot.  Your 
Committee  has  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  to  indicate  only  in  general 
terms  the  localities  where  these  important  works  are  required,  and  it  has  no 
difficulty  in  strongly  recommending  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  immedi- 
ately be  appointed,  with  a  view  of  deciding  the  particular  spots  within  the  limits 
indicated  at  which  it  will  be  most  beneficial  for  the  public  at  large  that  such 
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harfooufs  of  refuge  shall  be  constructed.  Your  Coinmittee  is  of  dpmion  tfaat^ 
considering  that  the  harbours  now  recommended  are  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
security  and  developement  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country, the  mercantile 
and  shipping  interest  should  be  represented  upon  such  Commission. 

12.  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  it  has  taken 
upon  the  important  financial  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  its 
inquiry  as  essentially  connected  with  the  subject.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements  has  already  been  stated  as  not  exceeding  2,000,000/. ;  or,  if 
spread  over  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  200,000/.  a  year.  This  is  no  doubt  a  large  sum, 
"but  your  Committee  would  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  comparatively  a  small  one 
for  works  having  for  their  object  the  diminution  of  danger  in  the  navigation  of 
our  coasts,  which  atpresent  involves  an  annual  loss  of  lives  to  a  number  exceeding 
800,  and  of  property  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/.  Not  that  the  Committee 
would  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  those  losses 
would  be  obviated  by  the  proposed  works ;  but  it  is  of  opinion,  that  if  a  consider- 
able portion  were  prevented,  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  the  case  is  strong 
enough  to  induce  a  great  effort  to  be  made  by  Parliament  and  the  Government  to 
accomplish  them.  Your  Committee  would  remark,  that  although  this  large  annual 
money  loss,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  extensively  distributed  among 
underwriters,  mutual  insurance  offices,  and  private  shipowners,  and  is  thus  not 
so  obvious  in  its  full  magnitude  at  first  sight,  yet  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
stitutes a  real  abstraction  to  that  amount  from  the  national  wealth ;  and  that 
any  expenditure  the  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  or  mitigate  these 
losses,  may  fairly  be  regarded,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  an  investment 
the  value  of  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  national  saving 
effected  thereby.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  and  supposing  that  the 
important  works  now  suggested  were  to  prevent  a  loss  of  property  only  to 
the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  the  whole  outlay  required  would  be  defrayed  by 
less  than  four  years'  saving  effected  by  it.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  life — 
a  question  which,  in  public  importance,  and  as  involving  the  necessity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  much  greater 
moment—  your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  proposed  works  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  means  of  saving  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  case  of 
property.  The  loss  of  life  is  generally  the  result  of  total  wrecks,  and  it  is  that 
class  of  casualties  that  would  be  most  avoided  by  harbours  of  refuge. 

13.  But  in  reverting  again  to  the  purely  financial  part  of  the  subject,  your 
Committee  would  now  consider  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  it,  in 
relation  to  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  rendering  these  harbours  in  part  self- 
supporting  by  means  of  a  charge  upon  shipping.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case, 
in  respect  to  trading  harbours,  that  they  are  as  a  ride  entirely  supported  by  dues 
levied  upon  the  ships  which  use  them,  and  that  this  principle  is  recognised  as 
being  at  once  a  just  and  beneficial  one ;  just,  because  those  for  whom  con- 
veniences are  made  by  corporate  bodies  and  others,  are  bound  to  pay  to  the 
communities  at  whose  cost  they  are  made,  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  service 
thus  conferred  upon  them ;  beneficial,  because  it  is  only  by  an  equitable 
arrangement  of  this  kind  that  communities,  whether  large  or  small,  can  be 
expected  to  make  these  improvements  so  useful  to  the  shipping  trade.  Now 
it  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  principle  which  distinguishes  private 
trading  harbours  from  harbours  of  refuge,  and  which  points  them  out  to 
be  the  objects  of  local  and  private  enterprise,  is,  that  they  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally in  reference  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  such  locaUties ;  whereas 
Harbours  of  Refuge  upon  our  open  coasts  are  constructed,  not  for  the 
use  of  any  individual  port  or  conmaunity,  but  for  tine  use  of  all  the  shipping, 
both  British  and  Foreign,  frequenting  or  passing  our  coasts;  and  it  sieems, 
therefore,  to  your  Committee,  that  the  ^Udre  coonmunity  of  the  country 
and  the  Government  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Harbours  of  Refcge  as 
individual  communities  and  corporations  stand  m  relation  to  private  trade  har-^ 
hours.  It  has  been  maintained  that  Harbours  of  Refuge  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  shipping  as  lighthouses ;  that  both  are  intended  for  general  security 
and  protection,  and  that  both  are  more  useful  at  times  of  emergency  than  at 
others,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  by  which  the  one  is  made  sdf-supporting 
by  a  charge  upon  shipping,  that  does  not  equally  apj^y  to  the  other.  It  may 
be  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  coastSng  vessels  on  the  sea  are  now  run  in 
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competition  witli  railwa]^,  there  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  owners 
of  the  latter,  if  their  competitors  were  not  only  placed  at  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared wilii  them,  by  having  their  security  provided  for  so  as  to  lessen  their  risk 
at  no  cost  to  themselves,  but  that  they  (the  owners  of  railways)  should  actually 
bear  the  burden  as  a  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  community ;  and  this  point 
will  appear  more  clear,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  diminution  of  risk  at 
sea  operates  as  a  direct  money  advantage  to  shipowners,  by  reducing  the 
amount  paid  for  insurance.  In  the  case  of  vessels  mutually  insured  by  the 
body  of  shipowners,  as  is  commonly  the  practice  in  the  ports  in  the  north  of 
England,  every  reduction  of  loss  must  operate  as  an  immediate  money  gain ; 
and  with  regard  to  those  which  are  insured  by  underwriters,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  rates  are  determined  by  a  close  calculation  of  the  risk  as  shown  by 
an  average  of  the  losses ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  proportion  as  the  average 
number  of  losses  diminishes,  that  the  charge  becomes  reduced.  In  this  view 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dues  paid  by  shipping  for  lights,  and  for  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  shape  of  an  insurance  against  risk,  and 
as  reducing  to  some  great  extent  than  such  dues  amount  to,  the  charge  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  cover  the  increased  risk  if  there  were  no  lights  and 
no  harbours.  Captain  Sulivan  has  shown  that  if  the  premium  of  insurance 
upon  coUiers  between  Newcastle  and  London  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Harbour  of  Refuge,  reduced  only  by  one-twentieth,  it 
would  afford  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  be  collected  for  dues  for  such 
harbour,  upon  the  principle  that  all  vessels  for  which  it  was  available  contri- 
buted. Another  reason  which  appears  important  to  your  Committee  in  favour 
of  the  view  of  these  works  being  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  being  in 
part  self-supporting  is,  that  upon  that  principle  there  is  much  greater  proba- 
bility of  their  being  undertaken  and  carried  forward  with  spirit  and  speed  than 
if  it  were  attempted  to  consider  them  as  a  charge  to  be  finally  defrayed  by 
the  public — from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  such  is  the  importance  of  these  harbours  to  the  shipping  interest,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  submit  to  the  small  charge  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  than  to  hazard  their  postponement  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  ;  but  considering  the  great  services  that  will  accrue  to  national 
wealth,  as  shown  in  paragraph  12,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  money  necessary  to  construct  the  works  should  be 
contributed  from  the  public  Exchequer. 

14.  But  admitting  that  every  principle  which  regulates  respective  private  inte- 
rests in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  points  to  the  justice  of  a 
charge  being  made  upon  shipping  for  the  use  of  the  harbours,  a  question  of 
importance  has  been  raised  before  your  Committee,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  should  be  clearly  determined.  On  one  hand  it  is  contended  that  a 
small  and  uniform  charge  should  be  made  upon  all  ships  navigating  the  part  of 
the  coast  upon  which  these  harbours  are  proposed  to  be  constructed,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  expenditure  is  incurred  equally  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
all,  in  the  case  of  need,  and  that  all  alike  will  profit  by  the  reduced  risk  and  the 
consequently  smaller  premium  which  wiU  be  paid  for  insurance.  This  would 
be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge  exactly  as  lighthouses  are  now  treated  in 
respect  to  the  mode  of  their  maintenance,  by  dues  upon  shipping.  On  the 
e^ber  hand,  it  has  been  contended — admitting  that  the  principle  of  payment 
is  a  right  one— that  the  charge  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  those  ships 
which  actually  use  the  harbours,  and  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum  of  money.  This  would  be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  the 
same  way  as  private  trade  harbours  are  now  treated,  those  vessels  only  paying 
which  enter  them.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  there  is  in  this  respect 
the  widest  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  classes  of  harbours  ;  those 
of  the  one  class  are  constructed  chiefly  for  the  private  trade  of  the  ports  to 
which  they  are  attached,  those  of  the  other  for  the  general  security  and  benefit 
of  the  aitire  trade  passing  the  coast  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  There  is, 
moreover,  an  imporfaBLnt  practical  reason  whidx  has  been  brought  before  your  Com* 
mittee  a^nst  the  latter  view  of  the  case.  It  \ms  been  contended,  and  proofs  have 
been  adduc^  to  maintain  l^e  reasoning,  that  sudi  is  the  aversion  of  the  mastersi 
of  sailing  ships  to  incur  expenses  on  behalf  of  their  ownera  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  that  they  would  toooftfen  rather  incur  'great  risks,  which  might 
^  0.36.  b  2  prove 
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prove  fatal,  than  take  shelter  in  such  harbours,  especially  as  on  this  principle  the 
charge  would  require  to  be  considerable ;  and  that  thus  the  very  object  of  the 
harbours  would  be  frustrated  to  some  extent.  As  the  saving  of  life  as  well  a? 
property  is  the  main  object  for  the  construction  of  such  harbours,  your  Com- 
mittee would  wish  a  policy  to  be  adopted  in  relation  to  them  which  will 
induce  to  their  Jreest  and  most  extensive  use.  Your  Committee  is  further  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  manifest  fallacy  to  conclude  that  only  the  vessels  which  happen 
from  stress  of  weather  to  be  driven  into  them,  are  those  which  derive  benefit 
from  them ;  but  that  all  vessels,  the  security  of  which  has  been  promoted  by 
their  existence,  share  equally,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  diminished  risk.  On 
every  account,  then,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  named  prin- 
ciple, that  of  making  a  uniform  charge  upon  all  ships  passing  such  harbours 
in  their  course,  is  just  in  the  abstract :  first,  because  it  is  just  that  all  should 
pay  for  a  benefit  in  which  all  participate ;  second,  because  if  a  general  charge 
is  made,  a  very  small  one,  which  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  will  suffice,  while 
if  only  ships  which  happen  to  require  to  take  shelter  are  to  pay,  the  charge 
must  be  large ;  and  third,  because  in  the  one  case  every  inducement  would 
exist  for  freely  using  such  harbours  in  case  of  need ;  while  in  the  other  case, 
a  great  inclination  would  exist  to  hazard  the  danger  of  the  sea  rather  than 
incur  the  expense  of  seeking  shelter.  Your  Committee  is  fully  aware  of 
the  long  and  deeply  rooted  feeling  so  justly  felt  by  those  connected  with 
shipping  upon  the  subject  of  passing  tolls.  But  this  objection  your  Com- 
mittee beheves,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  has  arisen  almost  entirely  from 
the  great  abuses  of  that  system  in  past  times,  when  ships  were  required  to  pay 
passing  tolls  in  respect  to  lights  and  harbours  which  did  not  lie  in  their  course, 
and  which  could  not  be  of  any  service  to  them,  either  as  affording  safety,  or 
as  reducing  the  estimated  risk  of  their  voyage.  But  it  has  been  represented 
to  your  Committee,  that  since  the  light  dues  have  been  levied  upon  the 
obviously  just  principle  of  requiring  vessels  only  to  pay  for  such  lights  as  lie 
in  their  course,  the  objection  alluded  to  has  entirely  disappeared.  And  your 
Committee  would  upon  this  subject  desire  to  express  its  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  if  this  principle  is  adopted  in  respect  to  dues  for  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  impose  such  dues  only  upon  ships 
which  in  their  natural  course  would  pass  such  harbours,  and  which  would 
therefore  benefit  by  them. 

16.  Your  Committee  attaches  so  much  importance  to  this  part  of  its  inquiry, 
as  bearing  upon  the  practicability  of  the  works  which  it  has  recommended,  that 
it  is  deemed  desirable  to  extract  the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Sulivan  and 
that  given  by  Mr.  Cowan.  The  following  were  the  replies  given  by  Captain 
Sulivan  to  questions  from  the  Chairman. 

1106.  You  think  that  1,500,0002.  a  year  would  not  be  an  over-estimate  of  the  loss, 
broadly  stated,  of  property  by  shipwreck  and  casualty  on  our  coasts  ? — I  should  think  it  a 
very  low  estimate,  because  that  would  not  be  1,500/.  a  piece  for  ship  and  cargo  of  those 
totally  lost,  leaving  out  the  damaged  ones ;  the  wrecks  are  837  the  lowest  year,  which  was 
the  last  year;  the  wrecks  averaged  roughly  very  nearly  1,000  a  year,  and  at  1.500/.  a  piece, 
that  would  be  1,500,000/. ;  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  take  the  vessels 
and  cargo  at,  even  allowing  a  lar^e  proportion  for  the  vessels  in  ballast. 

1107.  The  principle  upon  which  you  maintain  lijxhtliouses  on  the  coast  is  by  charging  a 
toll  to  the  vessels  which  use  them?— Which  pass  them,  or  wliich  are  liable  to  pass  them, 
even  if  ihey  are  rather  out  of  their  track.  Vessels  goin*;  to  the  north  of  Europe  are  charged 
with  lights  on  the  east  coast  of  England  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  they  may  have  a 
fair  wind,  and  ^o  straight  away  from  them. 

1108.  And  uiat  charge  is  made  upon  the  principle  that  lighthouses  are  established  for 
the  use  of  the  ships  navigating  the  particular  seas  where  they  are  established,  and  therefore 
being  to  them  an  actual  money  value  in  the  shape  of  security  ?— Yes. 

1109.  The  principle  upon  which  passing  toils  have  hitherto  been  regulated  has  been 
rather  indiscriminate,  aini  without  regard  to  the  ships  tha^  used  or  were  Ukely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  those  Iwrbovra  upon  which  pasang  tolls  Kave  been  charged  ?*-Ye8 ;  and  that  had 
very  properly  caused  a  very  strong  feeling  against  them ;  for  instance,  vessels  have  paid  for 
ports  that  ihev  could  not  possibly  use  from  their  draught  of  water. 

•  1110.  The  feeling  against  passing  tolls,  therefore,  has  been  created  by  the  injustice  of 
vessels  being  charged  with  those  tolls,  which  could  not  by  anv  possibility  avail  themselves 
of  the  harbour  for  which  they  are  so  charged  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think,  as  a 
rule,  that  any  parties  connected  with  the  shipping  interest  object  to  pay  anything  which 
they  get  a  fair  value  for. 

1111.  Would  it  be  iu  accordance  with  the  same  principle  that  you  now  charge  for  lights 
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houses, if  asniiill  charge  wer6  exacted  from  ves^elg  passing  those  parts  of  the  coast  whereon 
a  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  established  ? — I  think  all  vessels  would  be  glad  to  pay,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  harbour  of  refuge :  that  is  merely  an  opinion  ;  I  do  not  know  the  opinions 
of  men  in  the  trade. 

1112.  What  is  the  principle  by  which  you  now  determine  what  vessels  shall  pay  for  cer- 
tain lights  ? — The  lights  that  they  pass  or  might  pass,  I  think  ;  it  is  an  old  scale  drawn  up 
by  the  Trinity  House  and  by  the  other  Light  Boards;  the  fixing  of  those  does  not  res^ 
entirely  with  the  Board  of  1  rade. 

1113.  The  Trinity  House  determine  what  vessels  clearing  out  from  particular  ports  to 
other  ports  shall  be  charged  with  particular  lights?— Yes,  they  are  charged  with  every  light 
they  can  possibly  pass  upon  that  route.     For  mstance^  vessels  bound  from  Plymouth  to  the  . 
Baltic  would  pay  for  all  the  English  lights  on  the  east  and  south  coast ;  I  think  as  far  north 
as  Flamborough  Head.     I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  limit,  but  it  is  in  that  way. 

1114.  It  rests  with  the  discretion  of  the  Trinity  House  to  determine  what  vessels  shall 
pay  for  particular  lights  ?— Yes. 

1116.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Trinity  House  in  determining 
that,  is  that  vessels  shall  pay  for  lights  which  they  either  do  or  may  use  in  their  ordinary 
route  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

1116.  If  the  same  principle  were  adopted  with  regard  to  harbours  of  refuge,  can  you  see 
any  distinction  between  the  two  to  create  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  ? — I 
thihk  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  point  to  draw  the  line  between  vessels  that  passed  them, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  those  that  went  in  another  direction,  and  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  they  were  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  them  or  not. 

1117.  Would  it  be  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  than  in  the  case  of  a 
light  ? — I  think  perhaps  the  principle  used  in  the  light  might  be  applied  to  it.  My  own 
idea  is,  rather  than  drawing  a  line,  that  supposing  a  toll  was  desirable  for  a  good  harbour  of 
refuge,  vessels  coming  to  ports  in  its  intmediate  neighbourhood,  when  thvy  could  get  no 
shelter  in  bad  weather,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  or  from  those  ports,  those  vessels  might 
pay  a  passing  toll  for  it ;  and  vessels  passing  fi'om  one  part  of  the  coast  of  England  or 
ocotland  to  another  passing  the  harbour  might  justly  pay  for  it  a  passing  toll,  which  would 
of  course  give  them  the  right  of  entry  to  the  harbour  without  any  additional  toll.  Then  in 
the  case  of  vessels  leaving  and  going  across  the  North  Sea  that  might  possibly  sometimes 
use  it,  but  yet  could  hardly  be  said  to  pass  it,  a  different  toll  might  be  levied  upon  them ; 
they  might  pay  a  much  higher  toll  for  every  time  they  used  it. 

1118.  With  regard  to  vessels  sailing  from  the  Thames  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  to  any 
of  the  intermediate  ports  north  of  Newcastle,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  that  case  that  a 
harbour  of  refuge  established  in  the  Tees  Bay  would  be  strictly  available  for  such  traffic  ? — 
Certainly  they  must  pass  it. 

1119.  Therefore  tnere  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  available  to  the  north  and 
the  south  for  that  particular  traffic? — None  whatever. 

1120.  With  regard  to  vessels  sailing  from  the  Thames  to  the  Baltic,  or  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  might  not  such  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast  be  available  for  vessels  going 
in  that  direction  ? — Yes,  for  sailing  vessels  particularly,  but  not  steamers ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  fixing  the  toll  that  steamers  should  be  exempted,  and  that 
sailing  vessels  should  pay,  and  you  could  hardly  say  the  steamers  going  nearly  a  straight 
course  would  pass  it ;  they  would  in  going  to  Scotland,  but  not  in  going  to  the  Baltic  from 
London. 

1121.  Take  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic,  through  the  Pentland  Frith,  to  the  west 
coast,  the  harbour  of  Wick,  if  there  were  one  established,  would  it  be  ordinarily  available 
for  those  vessels  ? — Yes,  decidedly ;  and  they  might  fairly  be  charged  a  toll  for  it. 

1122.  That  would  be  in  the  direct  course  : — Yes,  it  would  be  in  the  direct  course. 

1123.  It  would  be^  therefore,  a  question  of  degree  and  fine  discrimination  what  vessels 
should  pay  a  toll  for  any  particular  harbour  of  refuge  that  might  be  established? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

1124.  And  it  must  be  determined  upon  somewhat  similar  grounds  to  those  now  adopted 
for  the  payment  of  light  dues? — ^Yes,  except  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
a  broad  line,  that  vessels  should  pay  on  passing,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dispute  upon  that 
point,  which  would  be  sure  to  arise ;  all  vessels  going  from  Hull  to  ports  on  the  Continent, 
or  to  London,  would  be  to  the  southward  of  it ;  it  is  possible  that  a  sailing  vessel  might  be 
driven  back,  and  use  that  harbour,  but  not  generally  ;  in  all  those  cases  I  think  that 
a  harbour  toll  might  be  levied,  and  that  a  very  much  higher  rate  should  be  paid  by  vessels 
entering  the  harbour,  which  were  exempt  from  the  passing  toll. 

1105.  Is  there  a  general  scale  of  light  dues^or  are  they  uniform? — No. 

1126.  Are  the  charges  for  any  given  light  uniform  to  all  vessels  having  to  pay  it,  or  is 
there  a  scale  in  proportion  to  the  use  ?-^No,itis  moform ;-  the  coasting  v^ssiela  pay  ooe^eiglsth 
only  of  the  vessels  going  foreign,  but  it  is  the  same  per  ton  to  all  vessels  that  are  charged. 

112?.  You  suggested  just  now,  I  think,  that  in  the  case  of  vessels  going  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Baltic,  or  to  Archangel,  or  to  any  other  northern  port,  inasmuch  as  those  vessels 
would  be  less  likely  to  use  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  east  coast,  a  smaller  uniform  toll  might 
be  ofaarged  to  those  vessels  than  to  coasting  vessels,  which  woukl  be  more  likely  to  use  it  ? 
-^No,  I  would  exempt  those  vessels  that  could  not  be  said  to  directly  pass  the  port;  but  I 
would  charge  them  much  higher  when  they  used  the  harbour. 

1128.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  the  former  also  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
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11 2d.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  smaller  charge  being  made  to  vessels  going  to  the 
Continent,  than  to  vessels  going  coastwise? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  there,  because  sailing  vessels  would  be  very  much  more  likely  to  use  it  going  to  and  frcmi 
the  Baltic,  than  steamers. 

1180.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  line  bein^  drawn  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  but  I 
speak  of  a  distinction  between  vessels  gomg  to  the  Continent,  and  vessels  going  to  some  part 
(H  our  own  coast  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

1131.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  graduated  toll  to  different  ports,  but  only  of  a  distinction  between 
vessels  going  to  some  part  of  our  own  coast,  and  vessels  goin^  to  the  Continent ;  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  that  distinction,  would  there  ?— You  could  easily  draw  it,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  you  would  arrive  at  that  difference  of  toll ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  a 
toll  that  would  be  fair  to  both. 

1132.  Would  it  be  possible  to  fix  any  toll  with  reference  to  coasting  vessels,  which  would 
be  exactly  just  as  between  different  ports  ?— I  think  so ;  I  think  that  all  vessels  that  must 
pass  in  their  track  might  pay  a  small  passing  toll. 

1133.  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  the  amount  of  advantage  which  a  harbour  would  give, 
would  vary  in  some  smaller  or  greater  degree  in  the  different  ports  to  which  it  was  available  ? 
— If  vessels  passed  that  harbour  of  refuge,  then  the  toll  might  fSedrly  be  charged  equally  to 
all  wherever  they  were  going  to. 

1134.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  all  these  cases  you  must  take  a  sort  of  average ;  you 
cannot  go  into  a  minute  calculation  of  the  precise  advantage  which  a  ship  derives  Rom  the 
particular  harbour  or  the  particular  light? — Certainly ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
it  would  be  so  difficult  to  fix  a  toll  upon  vessels  going  across  ;  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  charge  them  only  when  going  into  the  harbour. 

1135.  My  questions  have  no  reference  to  a  scale  of  charges  either  for  one  class  of  ships 
w  another,  but  to  a  general  distinction  between  the  utility  to  the  one  class,  taken  as  a  class, 
and  to  the  other  class,  taken  as  a  class ;  would  it  not  be  the  case,  that  a  vessel  coming 
from  the  Thames  to  Newcastle,  to  Hartlepool,  to  Stockton,  or  any  of  those  immediate 
ports,  would  have  a  greater  advantage  from  a  harbour  established  there,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  keep  in  towards  the  land  to  make  for  the  port  immediately  for  which  it  is  destined, 
than  fcr  a  vessel  goin^  to  Leith  that  could  keep  out  more  at  sea,  and  avoid  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  coast  m  many  states  of  the  wind  ? — ^I  think  with  a  heavy  gale  on  shore, 
which  is  the  only  time  that  the  one  vessel  would  use  it ;  the  other  vessel  would  probably 
be  glad  to  run  for  it  too ;  but  certainly  with  a  south-east  gale  the  vessel  would  run  on  fcir 
her  port  at  Leith,  while  she  must  run  into  that  harbour  of  refuge  if  bound  to  Newcastle. 

1136.  Those  are  distinctions  which,  in  point  of  practice,  cannot  be  made? — I  think 
between  one  coasting  vessel  and  another,  you  can  only  make  the  distinction  of  their 
going  by. 

1137.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  charge  for  lights? — No,  you  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere;  and  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  vessels  that  did  not  pass  it  and  vessels  that  did« 

1138.  Take  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Tees  Bay,  all  vessels  going  through  the  German 
Ocean  would  pass  it  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  : — A  vessel  is  as  near  her  port  when  she 
is  off  the  coast  of  ^Iorfolk  as  she  is  in  Tees  Bay,  going  to  the  Baltic,  or  very  nearly  so ;  she 
literally  does  not  pass  it ;  she  leaves  it  at  right  angles  to  her  course. 

1139.  But  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is  further  north  considerably  than  Tees  Bay?  — 
Yes ;  but  it  is  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  I  could  not  say  that  a  vessel  was  passing  Tees 
Bay  if  she  was  bound  to  the  Baltic  from  any  port  south  of  it. 

1140.  Still  she  is  going  through  a  sea,  which  in  a  strong  south-easterly  wind  might  make 
it  desirable  to  imn  for  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Tees  Bay  ? — I  could  not  say  myself  that 
she  could  be  brought  under  a  passing  toll  equally ;  I  thmk  you  would  have  to  exempt  all 
vessels  going  to  the  Baltic  from  ports  south  of  the  harbour. 

1141.  You  have  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  vessels  going  to  the  Continent  occa- 
sionallv  using  the  haibour  of  refuge,  it  would  be  better  to  charge  a  higher  toll  when  they 
entered  the  harbour  and  used  it? — Yes  ;  all  vessels  which  could  not  be  brought  under  a 
passing  toll,  I  would  charge  a  higher  toll  when  they  entered  the  harbour. 

1142.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  vessels  using  or  passing 
a  harbour  of  refuge  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  small  toll  charged  upon  all  rather  than 
a  toll  charged  for  the  use  of  the  harbour  when  it  was  used  ? —  Decidedly ;  those  that  often 

Sassed  it,  because  the  toll  might  prevent  their  using  it.  In  the  case  of  a  collier,  for  instance^ 
iey  try  to  sail  very  cheaply,  and  where  the  owners  complain  of  every  pound  that  the 
captain  spends,  he  would  be  induced  to  try  to  keep  the  sea  rather  than  pay  the  toll  and 
try  the  harbour;  but  if  he  had  to  pay  a  small  toll  every  time,  he  would  have  every  induce- 
ment to  run  in. 

1143.  You  would  recommend  that  a  uniform  toll  should  be  charged  of  a  small  amount, 
and  that  no  toll  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  harbour  ? — Decidedly. 

»  1144.  As  the  object  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  national  property  and  lives,  you  think  that  every  possible  inducement 
flhould  be  given  to  shipowners  and  captains,  without  let  or  hinderance  ? — Decidedly. 

1145.  And  therefore,  taking  that  view  of  the  case,  you  would  say  that  under  no  oireum- 
stances  should  any  toil  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  harbour  when  it  is  used  ?— Unless  in 
the  case  of  vessels  going  from  soathem  ports  to  the  Baltic.  You  could  not  charge  a  toll 
on  English  vessels  gpini^  from  France  to  the  Baltic ;  all  that  class  of  vessels  aught-  &irlj 
be  charged  when  they  enter. 

1146.  Where  it  waa  posaible  to;dbarge  a  small  and  much  diminished  toll,  somewhat  in 
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proportion  to  the  diminished  chance  of  the  harbour  being  used^  would  not  the  same  prin- 
ciple rather  point  to  that  small  uniform  charge  being  made  than  for  a  large  charge  being 
made  for  the  use  of  the  harbour  ? — Yes  ;  and  perhaps  to  sailing  vessels  it  might  oe  more 
easily  applied ;  but  I  think  if  you  attempted  to  put  a  small  toll  on  steamers  goin^  from 
London  to  the  Baltic  for  a  port  there,  the  owners  of  the  vessels  would  cry  out  against  it 
very  much  ;  they  would  say,  very  naturally,  that  their  vessels  were  not  likely  once  in 
a  dozen  voyages'^ to  see  it, 

1147.  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  there  would  be  more  chance  ?— In  the  ca  e  of  sailing 
vessels  there  would  be  more  chance  coming  back,  not  in  going. 

1148.  Supposing  there  were  a  very  small  tonnage  charge  placed  upon  coasting  vessels 
literally  passing  such  a  harbour,  and  a  charge,  perhaps  very  much  smaller,  say  one-half» 
placed  on  vessels  going  to  the  Continent  that  might  use  it,  would  such  a  very  minute 
uniform  charge  not  be  preferable  to  a  large  occasional  charge  when  the  vessels  had  to  use 
the  harbour,  and  which  the  larger  it  was  of  course  would  form  a  greater  inducement  for  the 
captain  to  avoid  incurring  it  ?— 1  cannot  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
passing  toll  for  vessels  so  little  likelv  to  use  it. 

1149.  Speaking  of  the  harbour  of  refuge  generally,  the  probability  of  its  use  would  be 
a  question  of  degree  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

1150.  Might  not  the  details  of  that  nature  be  very  safely  left  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  what  rates  should  be  charged,  and  what  vessels  should  be 
subject  to  those  rates  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  passing  toll ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  without  consulting  some  of  the  parties  interested  in  it. 

1151.  Of  course  the  Board  of  Trade  never  would  come  to  anv  decision  without  taking 
proper  steps  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  the  policy  which  they  might  adopt,  but  after  all  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  left  to  some  department  to  execute? — Yes,  quite  so;  and 
a  minor  part  too.  The  principal  thing  would  be  the  toll.  The  toll  would  really  not' 
probably  prove  to  be  a  tax  on  those  vessels  at  all,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  such 
a  small  per-centage  on  what  they  now  pay  for  insurance,  that  the  having  a  safe  harbour 
under  their  lee,  would  reduce  the  insurance  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  toll.  I  believe 
a  great  deal  more;  I  think  I  am  speaking  quite  on  ine  safe  side.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
per-centage  of  losses  which  regulates  the  premium  of  insurance  would  decrease  in  that 
unmediate  neighbourhood ;  so  that  the  per-centage  of  insurance  paid  would  come  down 
more  than  the  toll.  Roughly  calculating,  if  a  penny  a  ton  was  paid  by  all  the  trade  passing 
that  harbour,  taking  the  trade  from  those  five  ports  alone,  about  500,000  tons  from  New- 
castle may  go  northward  ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Scotch  trade  passes 
ffom  Scotland  to  London ;  and  they  would  fairly  pay,  so  that  while  perhaps  the  600,000 
tons  might  be  exempted,  it  would  be  made  up  by  the  Scotch  trade;  so  that  the  trade  of 
those  ports  we  may  fairly  take  at  a  passing  toll  of  1  d,  per  ton  each  way,  which  would  be 
1  /.  a  voyage  for  each  collier,  by  which  you  would  get  something  like  40,000  /.  annually ; 
that  is  only  Is.  Qd.  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  vessels,  supposing  them  to  be  worth 
1,600/.  cargo  and  all.  Now,  I  suppose  the  insurance  must  be  one  per  cent,  on  each 
voyage. 

1162.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  shipowners  in  Sunderland  and  theneigh-' 
bouring  ports  to  have  what  they  call  mutual  insurances  ? — Yes ;  I  am  keeping  them  in 
view ;  the  vessels  are  nearly  all  insured  in  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  the 
per-centage  of  loss  shows  really  the  premium  that  they  pay. 

1163.  I  think  the  principle  upon  which  those  insurances  are  made  is  that  of  a  mutual 
contribution  amongst  all  the  shipowners  to  make  good  any  loss  that  takes  place  ? — Yes  ; 
therefore,  the  per-centage  paid  is  really  the  per-cen^ge  of  premium,  because  there  is  no 
profit  made ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  Is,  ^d.  per  cent.,  which  1  <i.  a  ton  a  voyage  would 
DC,  would  be  such  a  trifling  per-centage  upon  wnat  they  must  pay  for  their  losses,  that  a 
harbour  of  refuge  would  save  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  would  pay  for  the  toll. 

1164.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  no  additional  charge  whatever  to  the  shipping? — No; 
I  think  the  narbour  would  be  eventually  a  gain  to  them,  even  though  a  toll  was  paid  for  it. 

The  following  is  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cowan  upon  the  same  subject :  — 

3383.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney.']  With  regard  to  passing  tolls  levied  upon  ve^eels  generally^ 
do  you  consider  that  a  proper  mode  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?** 
I  think  that  the  levying  of  passing  tolls  would  be  a  very  improper  mode,  and  I  would 
hardly  like  to  be  the  individual  with  the  hardihood  in  the  present  day  to  recommend  it ; 
anybody  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  passing  tolls  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  time  - 
has  come  when  they  ought  to  cease. 

3384.  Do  you  think  Uiat  the  opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed  is  that  which  is 
entertained  by  the  shipping  interest  at  Newcastle  generally  ?-*Ye8. 

8385.  Lord  Ncww.]  How  do  you  propose  that  the  expenses  of  this  harbour  of  refuge,  if 
made,  should  be  defrayed  i — I  think,  if  the  harbour  is  constructed  at  the  expense  (rf*  the 
Government,  it  ought  to  be  free. 

3386.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuse,  which  would  be 
entirely  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  to  which  the  shipping  interest  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  in  any  way  ? — If  you  call  upon  the  ^hlpping  interest,  and  make  the 
harbour  in  any  particular  locality  where  they  are  to  pay  when  they  go  to  it,  it  is  my 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  a  failure;  that  is^  that  the  ships  would  not  go  to  it  if  they  had  to 
pay  for  it ;  vessels  would  go  to  it  occasionally,  but  any  calculation  based  upon  the  sup- 
position of  vessels  taking  it  as  a  mere  harbour  of  refuge,  I  would  have  no  reliance  upon, 
taking  the  coast  practically. 

3387.  That  is,  as  a  harbour  toll? — Yes. 

3388.  But,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  shipping  interest  whose  ships  are  likely  to  use 
that  harbour  were  callwl  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  erection  of  this  harbour, 
do  YOU  think  that  that  would  be  an  unfair  claim  upon  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  taking  the 
radms  of  a  locality  of  a  coast,  and  saying  that  every  ship  should  pay  so  much  whether  she 
made  use  of  it  or  not ;  you  would  find  a  host  of  opposition  to  such  a  project,  I  have  no 
doubt,  all  the  way  along  the  coast. 

3389*  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  a  large  harbour  of  refuge  upon  the  east  coast 
of  England  would  have  any  efTect  upon  the  insurance  paid  upon  ships? — Not  at  all;  I 
happen  to  be  a  director  of  an  insurance  company,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years,  and 
I  would  say  certainly  not  at  the  present  moment.  When  the  tiling  has  worked  out  in 
practice,  and  when  it  is  really  found,  by  statistical  evidence,  that  the  risk  is  diminished, 
then  would  be  the  time ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  length  of  time  before  you  would  see  the 
effect  of  it. 

3390.  Supposing  it  were  found  that  the  existence  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  wrecks,  do  you  think  that  the  cost 
of  insurance  upon  the  ship  in  that  district  would  or  would  not  be  materially  reduced? — It 
would  not  be  reduced  at  all  for  some  length  of  time;  any  clubs  would  only  think  of 
reducing  when  they  were  practically  convinced  of  the  advantages. 

3391.  If  your  answer  is  worth  anything,  the  only  object  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  the 
shipping  interest  is  the  preservation  of  life,  because,  if  the  msurance  would  not  be  materially 
reduced,  there  would  be  no  gain  ?— Yes,  you  would  save  the  property. 

3392.  You  would  not  save  it  to  the  snipowner,  but  to  the  insurance  company? — Your 
question  goes  to  this ;  that  immediately  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  made,  you  go  out  into  the 
town  where  you  are;  if  it  is  in  London,  you  go  to  Lloyds,  and  you  expect,  instead  of  getting 
your  ship  insured  at  4j^  or  5  or  6  per  cent,  to  get  it  done  at  three  per  cent,  and  that  would 
be  quite  a  mistake. 

3393.  If  it  would  not  be  reduced,  the  gain  to  the  shipping  interest  would  be  very  small  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  say  that 

3394.  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  shipping  interest  to  fully  insure  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  shipping  interest  to  fully  insure. 

3395.  In  what  proportion  do  they  insure  ? — Probably  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.     If 
you  talk  to  me  as  a  director  of  an  insurance  company,  and  ask  me  my  opinion,  I  can  give 
you  my  answer.    I  would  not  take  any  lebs  premium  until  I  was  convinced  that  there  had 
been  an  efiect  produced,  that  is,  that  that  harbour  did  save  vessels  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warrant  that  reduction,  and  that  could  only  be  ascertained  by  lapse  of  time. 

3396.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  shipping  interest  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
would  contribute  willingly  in  anyway  to  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — 1  think 
that  they  would  not  willingly  do  it,  because  there  is  a  strong  notion  that  the  thing  should 
be  done  in  another  way.    : 

3397.  Mr.  LicMelL]  Is  not  it  the  cUse  that  the  mutual  insurance  system  is  very  exten- 
sively pursued  amongst  the  shipowners  themselves  in  the  north  of  England  ? — Yes. 

3398.  Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest^  Is  not  the  insurance  that  takes  place  on  the  east 
coast  chiefly  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance  amongst  the  shipowners 
themselves  ?— It  is  so  principally;  there  is  a  large  amount  done  in  that  way. 

3399.  Therefore  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  ships  on  the  coast  would 
directly  benefit  the  shipowners,  as  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  loss  of 
their  insurances? — No  doubt;  but  the  question  put  to  me  was.  Would  the  premium  of 
insurance  be  less  ? 

3421.  ChairmanI]  The  ground  upon  which  you  have  recommended  so  strongly  a  harbour 
of  refuge  on  the  north-east  coast  is  the  fact  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Wreck-charts, 
showing  an  unusual  amount  of  wrecks  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  it  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3422.  It  is  your  hope  that  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  materially 
diminish  the  loss  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life  ? — Yes. 

3423.  And  would  therefore  very  much  circumscribe  the  number  of  wrecks  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

3424.  In  that  case,  the  loss  of  property  which  now  falls  either  upon  the  shipowner  or 
the  insurer,  would  be  very  greatly  diminished  ? — It  would  be  diminished,  no  doubt  of  it. 

3426.  There  has  been  always  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the  old  system  of  passing  tolls 
whereby  vessels  were  obUged  to  pay  for  Ramsgaie  Harbour  that  went  to  the  northabout, 
and  for  other  harbours  wiuch  they  could  never  use  ?r«->Yes. 

3426.  And  a  very  stjrong  prejudice  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  shipowners  in 
cpnsequence  of  their  having  to  pay  for  harbours  that  they  could  never  use  ? — Yes,  a  very 
strong  feeling ;  because  they  paid  for  what  they  did  not  get  ... 

3427.  And  formerly  the  same  kind  of  objection  was  entertained  with  regard  to  paying  for 
light  dues,  in  respect  of  lighthouses  which  vessels  did  not  use? — Yes,  the  same  objection 
yidA  entertained. 

5428.  That  system  of  lighthouses  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late  ? — Yes. 

3429.  So 
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n429.  So  that  now  vessels  only  pay  for  the  li&^hts  which  they  really  use  ?' — Yes,  or  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

3430.  And  that  they  think  no  hardship  ?^I  think  not ;  there  are  people  who  think  that 
the  churges  art*  too  much,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  modified. 

3431.  So  fur  as  the  principle  goes  of  charging  vessels  for  the  use  of  those  lights  which 
they  pass,  and  which  are  of  u>e  to  them,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  paying  a 
small  toll,  sufiSciently  large,  but  not  too  much,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  lights?^ No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is. 

3432.  A  harbour  oi  refuge  upon  the  north-east  coast  would  very  much  diminish  the  loss 
of  the  shipping  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  England  ? — It  would  diminish  the  loss  of  the 
shipping  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  England  considerably,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

3433.^  Now,  in  the  same  manner  as  vessels  now  pay  for  lights  which  they  may  pass 
during  the  day,  when  they  are  of  no  use  to  them,  but  which  they  may  also  pass  during  the 
night,  when  they  may  be  of  use  to  them»  would  it  be  unreasonable  for  shipowners  to  object 
to  the  payment  of  a  small  toll,  or  a  very  small  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
maintaming  a  harbour  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  of  storms,  with  reference 
only  to  8uch  vessels  us  pass  the  harbour,  and  for  which  it  would  be  available  ?— I  think  it 
would,  because  you  would  work  upon  the  principle  of  a  passing  toll. 

3434.  A  lighthouse  toll  is  a  passing  toll,  is  not  it,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ? — Yes,  but  a 
lighthouse  toll  is  a  toll  already  in  existence,  and  you  must  do  something  to  extinguish  it ; 
and  to  modify  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  do  that;  but  I  draw  a  distinction  between  a  new 
passing  toll  and  one  already  existing,  because,  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  lay  on  a  moderate 
toll  for  vessels  passing  any  particular  spot  along  that  coant,  you  would  have  a  very  great 
opposition  to  any  measure  of  that  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  people  would  say  (I  know  that  is 
the  feeling,  because  I  know  it  with  reference  to  what  has  transpired  in  the  Board  that 
I  have  the  honour  to  preside  over)  that  if  a  charge  is  to  be  made  it  should  be  made  for  the 
honajide  using  of  the  port. 

3435.  You  think  that  the  present  mode  of  charging  light  dues  is  an  equitable  mode  ? — 
I  should  say  that  it  is  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  should  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  it 
can  fairly  be.  extinguished.  These  Ughtliouses  have  of  late  been  a  very  objectionable  thing 
to  the  shipping  generally. 

3436.  Would  you  propose  to  extinguish  light  dueis  by  placing  the  charge  upon  the  con- 
.ohdated  funds  of  the  public  revenues  at  large  ? — I  should  think  that  that  would  probably 
be  a  fairer  way  of  doing  it.  In  the  end  the  shipowner  would  get  less  freight,  and  the  nation 
would  benefit  by  that ;  and  1  think  that  it  would  be  perhaps  quite  as  fair  a  way,  or  fairer. 

3437.  That  would  apply  to  only  a  particular  part  of  the  nation,  would  it?— 'lo  the  nation 
generally. 

3438.  Do  you  see  any  other  objection  to  a  passing  toll  with  regard  to  a  lutrbour  of 
refuge  for  a  ship,  for  which  the  harbour  is  made,  than  to  the  use  of  a  hght  for  a  ship  which 
passes  that  hght  ?— 1  do  ;  the  distinction  is  this :  lights  are  already  rates  in  existence. 

3439.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  see  any  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  charge?-^!  see 
a  distinction  in  this  way;  you  are  going  to  create  a  new  passing  toll  for  vessels  that  make 
no  use  of  the  harbour  at  all ;  now,  admitting  thut  they  make  no  use  of  the  light,  the  light 
may  be  of  material  benefit  to  them,  although  they  make  no  use  of  it;  but  the  hartx)ur 
can  be  of  no  use  to  them  unless  they  go  into  it  and  make  use  of  it. 

3440.  If  the  vessel  passes  the  light  during  the  day  it  is  of  no  use  to  her  ;  if  she  passes 
the  light  during  the  night  it  is  of  use  to  her ;  if  a  vessel  passes  the  harbour  of  refuge  in 
calm  and  fine  weather,  it  is  of  no  use  to  her ;  but  if  the  same  vessel  is  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  storm,  necessarily,  on  its  route  to  the  port  to  which  it  is  destined,  it  is  of  use 
to  her ;  are  they  not  in  that'  respect  the  same,  that  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  vessels 
passing  that  part  of  the  coast  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  ? — Yes ;  and  if  the  vessels 
make  iise  of  them,  it  is  right  that  they  should  pay ;  but,  if  they  do  not  make  use  of  them, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  I  think  that  you  would  find  a 
great  objection  to  parties  pacing.  Lights  are  useful,  becaase  they  do  direct  the  mariner 
where  he  is  to  go»  without  going  into  any  narticular  port ;  but  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  a  very 
difierent  thing,  because  to  pay  for  going  Dy  without  making  any  use  of  it,  is,  1  think,  a 
material  distinction. 

3441.  You  dof^ot  of  any  use  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  community,  or  any  other  interest,  except  the  ships  that  passed  it'^*— Yes ;  1  think  it 
would  be  of  material  use  to  the  individuals  liaving  cargoes  on  board  these  ships. 

3442.  Taking  the  shipping  and  the  cargo  as  one  interest,  the  harbour  of  refuge  would  be 
of  use  only  to  the  shipping  that  passed  it  ? — It  would  be  only  of  use  to  the  shipping  that 
passed  it. 

3443.  The  light  is  of  use  only  to  the  shipping  that  passes  it  ? — Yes. 

3444.  1  believe  that  the  pra(nice  in  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  is  very  much  what  has  been 
called  mutual  insurance;  that  is,  the  shipoimers  subscrite ;  prac^italty,  they'insure  toch 
other,  and  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  they  subscribe  their  money  to  make  good  the  loss  ?-^Yes, 
I  know  that  it  is  so,  because  I  have  been  in  a  club  of  that  iind  myselil 

3446.  Tlien,  of  course,  the  charge  upon  the  shipowners  in  those  ports  for  the  risk  which 
^hey  run  must  be  measured  by  the  number  of  wrecks  of  their  ships  m  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

3446.  And  if,  in  the  very  next  year,  a  smaller  number  of  wrecks  took  place  than  in  the 
present  year,  the  shipowners  of  those  ports  would  be  benefited  to  that  extent  ?— >They  would. 

U.36.  C  3447.  With 
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3447.  Wiihregacd  to  geaentl  iiisiiraoce,  wben^youdait  by.  prwi— i/  thoae  pgemwims 
are  fixed  in  reference  to  a  calculation  of  the  average  ^rioMeSy^amd  7oaro^fiBre.a.cerlain 
period  m  order  to  determine  what  that  avertge  id^—^Y^s. 

3448.  But  W  you  found  in  Ihe  courBe  of  vtwo  yean,  in  .jootueqatfiee  of^  harbour,  of 
refuge  iiaving  been  foemed^'tbttibe^arerageor  loas  ams  jconaidcrably  leas  than.it  had 
.been  previoaaJy^  the  competkien  amongst;  tlM  iasapanee  .offiees  -ffiottld  lower,  the  peeminin? 
•*^Yes.  I  think  it  would  ;  itis:ODly  reasonable.to  aappoae  ao. 

3449.  So  far  as  regards  the  ebipowners  and  chtbs  who  mutually  ioaareeaeh  other,  the 
very  jfirst  vessel  Baved  by  the  baiboar  of  cefoge  would  be.  to  them  a  gain  1 — >Yas. 

3450.  So  far  as  rogarda  those,  sbipa  inaared  in  oflicea,  as  aoun  as  your  geaeral^aieerage  had 
been  red  uced,  competkinn  u^mld  compel  ihem  to*  reduce  their  premisraa  ? — No  ikiabt. 

3451.  And. therefore  the  lesaenad  riak  would  be  exhibited  by  the  ksanaed  payment:  by 
the  shipowner  one  way  or  the  other  ? — Ye^,  fine' way  or  the  other. 

3462.  If  you  had  a  very  considerabJe  reduction  of  iosSi  .in.oonaecpienee  of  the  con- 
struction.of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  that-wx^uld  very  qmckly  ahW  itaaif  in  the  aaviog  to  the 
shipowners,  of  those: porta  from  the  .smaller  lossas  at  sea  ?--fI>do  ootthiiikihat  it  would  very 
quickly  do  it.  Whatever  the  saftng  was,  ihey  would  leel  the  effiect  of  it,  and  tberefore  as 
soon  as  ever  there  was  La  saving  they  would  feel  it  Bat  Itam  uot.prepared  to  admit  ihat 
it.«rould  wry  q^maiderably  do  so  till  it  wiaa^ated^ttnofder  toace.tbe  emet. 

,3453.  It  would  be  iu  proportion  to  the  success  of  a. hacbour  of  refuge,,  and  to  tfaet import- 
ancex>f  a  harbour  of  reiqge  wpon  .that. coast,  tfaat.areikictiaa  woidd  .be  made  in  the-uH 
suraAce? — Yes. 

3454..  If  there  is  to  ,be  ihio  gaaat  saving  of  profierty,irt6spective^f  life^do  'jfou  tliiok  tsbat 
ittwould  he  inecpii table,  rloolcKig  lo;  a  public  expeodiuive  of  moaey,  that,  that  parttoular 
interest,  ^hich  indirectly  saved rsomeconaidecabte  f^orftioiir of  mooey  by  iosumee,  shoald  be 
.charged  for  ihe  use  of.the.barbomr  so  coBStmeted  upoa^aflae eqni table  priacifde  ?-*?!.  do 
see  objections  to  making  a  charge  upon  them  without  they.make  JMCiof  dui  JuriaaaHr, 
beeaiuae,  although,  it  ja^id^ttal  la  be  a  saving,,  a. pefson  umjt  or:jnay:  notiadke^a  badKutr  of 
tefMge  ;  Jie.mMy  say.Ijun.not  boaad  to  «kxtUs,  ;I  thiak.  I  am  a.;aieverer  aaifernilMik oilier 
people,  and  L  think  L  can  ^t  :tbaougli« without  going  .iDto;tbe  haBbour,  ^imt  .[^m'-i«iy  jm- 
wiiling  to  pay  that  tax  whether  I  go  into  the  haroour  or  not 

3455.  You  are  a  director, of  an  iosucaAAeeompaayon^theTyttel — Yes. 

3456.  When  a. person  comes  to  you  to  be  insured  for  .the  London  ^voyase  up.and  down 
from  London  you  charge  him  a  rate  of  insurance,  inotiipan  Jthe  jsalcuLmon  that  he  is  Jost» 
but  upon  the  mere  risk  whether  ihe.  be  lost  or  jQot,  computed  nipon.  the  Average  of' leasts  for 
the  year  ? — Yes. 

3467.  Then  a  person  who  sails  in  fine  weather  and  is  not  lost  pays  precisely  tbefaane  as 
ji  shipowner  whose  vessel  is  lostyauppo^isg  fthe^vessekilolK'sofJheyaame^dianctcaand  •style  ? 
—I  hardly  se^  exactly  \iihat  ihcquastton  ieaidscio. 

345d.  When  you  charge  your ,  premium  of  ina»canoe»  your  pMmtomofiaattaaiifie  has 
refimnee  to  the  whole  number  of  snips  that  pass  betwtsen  London  and  N«RR»stle,  and  ^you 
caiculateyour.premium  of  insuranee  with-refercnce  to  the  paoportioniif  .those  ships  that 
.are.  lost  ?— Yes,  just  so. 

3459.  Those  shipomrneis^ whose  vassels  afe  aat  lost,  pay  just  the  same  as  those  JwhoK 
vessels  are  l(^st? — Yes,.eeiitaittly. 

345Q.  Thereibfp,  ihe  whole  question  of  iasmwace  is  one.of  iaiEaiage,.aind  you  eaaeive  a 
^premium  that  will  qover  ynu  ibr  that  in  the  coinse  x>(Ahe  year  ?•«— Yes. 

3461.  Th&r.e(pre,  is.it  uolair  to  adc  the  ^powaers  iwbose.vassels.do.not'Uae  tfaeJiacbour 
;of  refuge;  but  which  may, use  tbetharhour  of  Teftigein  ease  of  Deed^itoceatributetowacdB 
tlieir  security  placed  tliere  for: their :  use^  or  do  jpou  : think  tJuit  it  ishould  be  joonfined^sdiefy 
.to  .those  who  are.uriibrtunste  At  Uie  time^'aBd  are  eoaiftellcd  to;aae  it?— I  think  it  is  junfiur ; 
I  think, you  are  goiugrto  nud&e  tlmshipoMoer  pay  far  that  .wbieh  .he  aays^may  or.not  be^f 
^ny  use  to  him;  but  in  the  insuiamce,  he  says,  ^  I  do  aaake  use  of  this,  inassauch  as  I  do 
not  leave  the  harbour  till  the  vessel  is  insured."  Having  effisoled  that  insurance,  he-pava 
Ao.more  than  the  man  who  loses  his'vesistl,  but  he  has  made  nseof  the  aecuriiy  of  the 
insurance  con)pany,  .and  that  is  a.eertainty^  it  Js  a.fiiLat;  but.it  is  no  certainty  and  no.&ot 
that  he  will  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  refuge. 

,3462.  If  a  person  inaoras  his  vessel  in  the  Tyae^fora  voyage  to  Loadon  and  haokand 
,has,no  loss  whatever,  he  .has  purchuaed  a  seciiriiy  agaiaat  the.  risk,  iMt  he  obtains,  nothing 
from  that;  you  have  no  loss,. and  he  has.no .gain J^. haviagdone.it  if  he.hasno;loss)--^ 
Certainly  not. 

.3463.  If  a  person  paysji  small  toll  for  the  oonatruation  of  a  harbour  which  he  passes, 
if  he  happens  to  require  the  use  of  that  harbour  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  him,  but,  if 
not,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  him  ?*-«Certainly. 

3404.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  the  construction  of  yom*  own  hatfaour,  yon  thought  it 
^e^tabte  to  place  a  rate  upon  vessels,  leaving  :the  Tyt^  Jiritfae  poDpose  of  paying  for  .tlie 
«OSt  jof  ,the  harbour  ?— Yes. 

3465.  And  you  raise  your  funds  e&clusivaly  fmm  that/source  ?-^ Yes. 

^3466.  You  procised  uponithe  priudple,  that  those  who  .use  tlie  harbour,. and  whoihave 
greater  security  thereafter  in  coming  into  the  harbour.and.leavmg  it,  will  pay  tor  thesecnrity 
so  afforded  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3^7.  Do  you  think. that, .if  you  proposed  another  |ilan,;aad 'said,  that,  as  this  is  for, the 
jaiivantage  oi*  the  4>jt)rt  e£,  Ivewcaitle  and  Bhieys,  .it  would  he  a  fair  jdvng  to.cMHtrttut  this 
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iicrbour  at  the  expente-of  the  inhmlntants'frona  rail«t.  raised  upon  tlu)  geoarcl  popuiatioo^ 
there  would  be  an  abjection  to  that?-- Yes. 

3468.  Do  you.  think  that  the  people  would  at'once  havefiaid,  ''This  i&for  the  shippiag 
interest,  1«<  them  pay  for  it  "  ? — Yes. 

3469.  IF  we  are  to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  public  expense,  do  not  you  think 
that  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdmi  iw>uld  say^  If  tbie*  iiarbbur  upon  the  eastcoast, 
which  we  admit  to  be  very  necessary  and  useful,  is  to  te^eomlructed  fov  thiebenefit-oflhe 
shipping,  is  not  it  fair  that  the  shipping  should  pay  for  it,  and  that  we,  the  farmers  in  York- 
shire, or  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else,  should  not  be  taxed? — I  think  it  is  very 
likely,  and  it  is  quite  right ;  but  it  is  equally  right  that  these  shopowners  shouht  not 'be 
taxed  for  what  they  receive  no -benefit  from.  You  say,  we  IdyonaUax  inlhe  T3^ne.  Un- 
deubtedly  we  do,  but  ih»  vessels  have  ^the  benefit  x>f -00111111^  in  and  going  out- 0^  th^har* 
boar;  but  the  case  which  yen. put  isr this,-  thai  the  vessel  shall. pa y^  whethfer.  she  makes  use- 
of  it  not. 

3470.  Would  you  coofine  your  proposed  toll,  in  the  harbour  of  refuge,  to  the  vessels 
entering  the-  haroour  of  refuge,  and  using  it  alone  ? — Yes. 

3471.  I  thought  you  said,  that 'a  rule  of  rfrat  khid  would  deter  *captaius  from^  u«ing'tbe- 
harbourat  att? — ^Ye«. 

34t2;^  If  w«  are  to  create  harbouts  of^refoge,  upon  public  considerations)  shovUttvot  we 
do«o  upon.^  principle  which  should-  iadiioe  the  larfi^  use  of  those  harbours  ?-^-*Yes,  cer^ 
tainly.;  it  would  be  right  that  it  should  be  doneupon  a.  principle  that  it  would,  be  the  most 
advantage  to  people  to  make  use  of  it;  and  I  think  that  you  would  find  that  the  ship- 
owners generally  will  tell  jou,  When  we  make  use  of  the  harbour  we  will  pay  for  it. 

3473.  They:  would  also  lell  you  that  they  would  have  noconfidence  in  the  captain  making 
f(dr  the  barbo^  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it  ? — ^Yes^  I  think  so;  anii  thatvif  the  capttrih  liadheM' 
OB  J>is  co«rsahercottld:haire  ran  onr  to  bia peft^  and  so  saved^it.. 
,  a4<74;  And  iU'COBsequefiee-of  dbat  a*  great  nnwber  of^wfeakaswaujd.  ensue  ? — Very  likeiyt. 

3476.  And  therefore  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  very  muob  dimir 
nished  ?— If  they  will  run  the  risk  they  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

1 6.  The  sabj«t  of  "  pmssing  tolls  ■ '  irccei ved  much  oonsidearaticm  from  iim  Com* 
missianers  appointed  to  inquire  into  local  ohaiges  upon  shipping ;  and  in;  their* 
Report  they  laid  doTm  principles  in  respect  to  tfaefn5  whicja^to  your<7ommittee^. 
appmr  s(»md:and  just.    They  say,  ^'  It  appeai»  to  us  that:tfae  oonBiKtruotiim.andi 
maintenance  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  is  a  mafcter  of  interest,  not  only  to.  tbose^ 
\ffao  sew  and  obtain  refci§e  within  the  hacbaur^  butraliR),  a^ough  indirectly^ 
tci<  the  whole  maritime  triule^  of'  the  adjaoent  se«i.    E^eriy^ harbour,. hoW6v«r» 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  harbour,  must  he  r^arded  iw  affording,  at 
certain  times  of  the  tide  at  least,  an  opportunity  of  ne^uge  to  vessela^  in  its^ 
imnrediate  vicinity,  and  many  harbours  do  amiually  afford  refuge  to  a  consider'^ 
aUe  number  of  vesHsels,  either  wtndboimd  (xn  in  distressv     Hut  the  consexionr 
between  harbours  generally  and  the  trade  which  paaaes^  by  themi  i!9  of  so- 
indirect  and  secondary  a  character,  that  this  connexion  would  afford  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  the  general  imposition  of  passing  tollsi     It  is  oni^y  whbn 

An  HARBOUR. IS  A  HARBOUR  OF  RBFUGJ&  IN  THB  STRXGX  SBN&Ofi  Of  THB  TBBM^ 
THAT  ANY  JUS  IIFICATION,  IN  OUR  JUDGMENT,.  OAfii  BST  FOUND.  BOB,  THB 
IMPOSITION    OP  A  CHARGB   OF   THIS    NATURE."*  #  #  *  #  ♦ 

**^It  therefore  appears  to  us, — Istly.  That  a  passing  toll  levied  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  or  improvement  of  a  harbour  is  not  necessarily  unjust 
in  principle.  2dly  .That  a  toll  of  this  character  is  unjust  in  principle,  unless 
it  be  levied  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  improvement  of  a  Harbour 
of  Refuge  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  3dly.  That  such  a  toU  is  unjust 
even,  when  levied  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge, 
unless  the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  those  who  use  the  harbour  is 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expense  thereof.'*  These  were  observations  made 
in  reference  to  tidal  trade  harbours,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  claims 
of  the  four  harbours  of  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Whitby,  and  Bridlington  to  the 
special  privilege  of  levying  a  passing  toll  were  examined;  and  as  in  none  of  those 
cases  the  conditions  above  stated  applied,  those  tolls  were,  as  your  Committee 
thinks,  most  justly,  recommended^  to  be  abolished,  inasmuch  as  the  ships  upon 
which  they  are  charged,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  a  majority  of  cases  benefited 
by  them.  Your  Committee  entirely  agrees  in  the  general  principles  thus  laid 
down  by  the  Commissioners  as  quoted,  and  would  apply  them  in  their  strictest 
sense,  in  reference  to  the  harbours  of  refuge,  which  they  have  recommended. 
Ih  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  these  works  would  be  •'  harbours  of  refuge 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,"  constructed  and  maintained  expressly  for 
such  purpose,  available,  not  only  at  "  certain  times,"  but  at  all  times  of  the 
0.36.  c  2  tide> 
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tide,  and  affording  to  all  vessels  navigating  the  waters  in  their  vicinity,  always 
a  safe  refuge  in  the  case  of  need ;  a  chai^,  such  as  has  been  suggested  for 
^uch  harbours,  would  be  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
-Commisgioners,  and  could  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  objections  so  justly  raised 
against  the  passing  tolls  inflicted  upon  shipping  for  the  four  harbours  of  Rams- 
gate,  Dover,  Bridlington  and  Whitby. 

1 7.  In  considering,  however,  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  may  fairly  be 
imposed  upon  shipping  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  harbours, 
your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  plain  grounds  upon  which  shipowners 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  whole.  In  some  respects  the  utility  of  such 
harbours  would  be  of  a  character  for  which  the  public  revenues  of  the  countr}- 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  contribute ;  for  example,  all  the  works  recom- 
mended would  be  less  or  more  useful  for  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  taking  shelter ; 
and  as  coaling  stations  for  ships  of  war,  there  being  at  present  no  harbour 
between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Fern  Islands  where  such  a  vessel  can  coal ; 
they  would  also  be  useful  as  national  defences,  the  fixed  breakwaters  affording 
great  facilities  for  the  erection  of  powerful  batteries.  Again,  the  effort  to  save  life 
may  fairly  be  classed  as  a  national  object.  For  these  reasons  your  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  any  such  charge  upon  shipping  should  be  placed  at  an 
extremely  moderate  amount,  even  though  the  revenue  derived  from  it  did  not 
reach  the  sum  required  for  the  purposes  indicated.  With  regard  to  what  the 
charge  should  be.  Captain  Sulivan  has  suggested  a  rate  of  one  penny  per  ton 
upon  all  vessels  which  may  be '  considered  to  be  benefited  by  the  harbours  to 
be  made. 

1 8.  The  conclusion  at  which  your  Committee  has  arrived,  therefore,  is,  that  such 
a  charge,  if  imposed,  should  not  exceed  in  any  case  1  d.  per  ton  upon  all  ships 
entering  into,  or  clearing  from,  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  ships,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  voyages,  would  pass  the  harbours  to  be  constructed; 
and  that  whatever  rate  is  fixed  upon  at  first,  it  shall  be  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  total  sum,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  three-fourths 
of  the  interest,  which  should  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  Your  Committee  feels  more  confidence  in  re^commending 
this  principle  of  a  small  charge  for  adoption,  because  it  is  one  so  manifestly 
fair  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  no  such  objection  can  be  taken  to  it  as 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  speedy  construction  of  these  important 
works  ;  whereas  it  would  have  much  less  confidence  in  that  object  being 
attained,  if  the  charge  were  proposed  to  be  entirely  defrayed  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund;  against  which  objections  might,  with  every  appearance  of 
justice,  be  raised  by  those  not  interested  in  shipping  or  seaport  communities. 
Your  Committee  is  aware  that  it  would  require  great  care  to  carry  out  the 
principle  in  all  its  details,  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  this  duty  may  fairly  be  left 
w  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

19.  With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  construction  for  h.arbours  in  deep  waters, 
vour  Committee  has  taken  some  evidence.  There  are  three  modes  at  present 
m  use :  the  first  may  be  termed  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  which  has  been  so  success- 
fully adopted  at  Holyhead  and  at  Portland ;  the  second,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  first,  is  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  upon  which  he  has 
constructed  a  harbour  at  Blyth ;  and  the  third  is  the  plan  of  building  walls  of 
masonry  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  as  in  use  at  Dover.  The  first  and  third 
of  these  plans  will  be  found  to  be  described  in  great  detail  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Coode,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  at  Portland ;  the  second 
plan  will  be  found  to  be  described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Abernethy-  A  fourth 
plan  of  constructing  breakwaters  was  submitted  'to  your  Committee  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  which  will  be  found  to  be  described  in  his  evidence.  No  breakwater 
has  been  constructed  upon  this  plan  in  this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
being  adopted  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia.  With  regiu^d  to  the  constructions 
proposed  in  this  Report,  your  Committee  is  di8iK)sed  to  view  favourably  the 
plan  invented  by  Mr,  Rendel,  as  used  at  Holyhead,  or  as  modified  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  first,  because  it  is  much  the  cheapest ;  second,  because  works  can 
be  accomplished  in  that  way  much  more  speedily  than  in  any  other ;  and  thirdly, 
because  in  all  the  cases  referred  to,  there  is  abundance  of  material  upon  the 
spot  to  make  that  plan  practicable. 
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20.  Upon  the  subject  of  employing  convict  labour  in  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  refuge,  your  Committee  would  refer  to .  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Coode. 

21.  During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  your  Committee  has  conducted 
much  evidence  has  been  received  upon  the  improvements  of  which  the  existing 
tidal  harbours  are  susceptible,  as  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  refuge  in 
the  case  of  need  for  passing  vessels.  Captain  Vetch  has  expressed  strongly  his 
opinion  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  such  improve- 
ments to  the  general  shipping  of  the  country.  But  your  Committee,  however 
sensible  it  may  be  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained  from  such  im- 
provements, is  of  opinion  that  this  subject  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  that 
of  harbours  of  refuge,  properly  speaking,  but  should  be  kept  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  should  be  left  to  the  local  managements  of  each  individual  port.  Many 
of  these  ports  are  m  possession  of  considerable  incomes  from  the  dues  which 
they  chaise  upon  the  shipping  resorting  to  them,  and  have  shown  a  desire  to 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  render  the  accommodation  of  their  harbours 
more  complete,  and  the  approach  to  them  more  secure.  At  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  large  works  have  been  undertaken,  and  are  in  progress.  At  Sunderland 
considerable  funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  River  Wear  Commissioners,  and, 
if  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  piers  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  comparatively  small  sums  of  money  laid  out  upon 
the  port  of  Lowestoft,  and  other  parts  of  that  coast,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
<5onvenience  of  their  trade  as  well  to  the  security  of  the  parsing  ships.  Improve- 
ments have  been  suggested  on  the  south  coast,  especially  near  Newhaven ;  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  also,  and  especially  at  Cardigan,  Fishguard,  and  Newport,  it 
has  been  represented  that  essential  improvements  might  be  made.  But,  import- 
ant as  all  these  may  be,  especidly  in  reference  to  the  local  trades  of  each,  your 
Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  outlay  of  public  money  upon  them, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  great  and  important  national  works  which  have  already 
been  adverted  to.  There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  your  Committee 
feels  it  its  duty  to  make  upon  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  these  local 
improvements.  Many  of  these  ports  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  possession 
of  considerable  incomes  from  their  own  private  sources,  and  are  disposed  to  apply 
them  to  these  purposes  ;  but  these  resources  would  be  more  available  for  the 
required  works  if  they  were  able  to  borrow  larger  sums,  upon  the  principle  of 
mortgaging  their  present  surplus  income  or  future  dues,  td  repay  the  same 
within  a  given  number  of  years,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  drainage  loans,  or 
the  loans  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  for  various  purposes. 
In  many  cases  applications  have  been  made  to  those  Commissioners,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  funds  placed  annually  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament  are  too 
limited  in  amount,  and  have  too  many  claims  of  other  kinds  upon  them,  to 
enable  them  to  entertain  some  of  these  applications.  Your  Committee  is 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  consistent  with  sound 
policy  to  encourage  local  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  such  harbours,  by 
voting  a  moderate  sum  annually,  to  be  specially  appropriated  to  such  harbours, 
upon  the  same  principle  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  were  applied  to  the 
large  amount  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  Aud  looking  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  your  Committee  would  recommend 
that  such  loans  should  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  3  per  cent., 
and  should  be  made  repayable  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  extended  over  a  period 
of  50  years. 

22.  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  cannot  too  earnestly  press  upon  The 
House  the  strong  conviction  which  it  has  received  from  the  investigation  it  hay 
conducted,  as  to  the  necessity,  on  national  grounds,  of  these  works  being  under- 
taken at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  placed  under  some  system  which  will 
secure  their  steady  and  speedy  progress.  Allusion  hag  already  been  made  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  shipping  entered 
inward  and  outward  in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  last  15  years  ;  the  increase 
having  been  from  9,824,562  tons  in  1843,  to  23,178,792  tons  in  185/  ;  but  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  addition  to  this  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade, 
the  coasting  trade  has  also  increased  during  the  same  period  from  an  aggregate 
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of  22,133^)00  tons  entered  inward  and  outward  in  1843,  to  an  aggre^^ater  of 
27,065,000  tons  in  1857*  This  increase  has  taken  place  steadily  from  year  tor 
year,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  checks  which  have  been  received  daring  that 
period  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  thecountiy^  and  there  is  no  reason  that  your 
Committee  can  discover  why  it  should  not  proceed  at  thesame  rate.  But  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  it  will  be  just  in  proportion  as  the  waters  upon  our  coasts  and 
the  approaches  to  onr  harbours  become  crowded^  that  the  risk  will  be  increased, 
espeoally  when  ships  become  unmanageable  in  severe  storms.  If  then  we  are 
to  look  forward  for  ten  years,  the  period  whidi  it  is  assumed.will  be  required  to 
complete  the  works  recommended^  it  is  probable  that  the  oontmued  increase  of 
our  trade  over  that  space  of  time  will  be  such  as  will  show  that  improvements 
of  the  character  pointed  out  in  this  Report  have  become  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  further  develc^ment  of  our  shipping  which  will  have  taken  place.  Tour 
Conunitte^  feels  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  indisputable,  axiom,  sustained 
by  experience,  especially  of  late  yeacs,  that  while  the  extent  of  our  coasts  and 
the  natural  facilities  they  afford  for  naidgation  axe  limited,,  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  consequendy  its  shipping,  are  capable  of  and  destined  to  an 
indefinite  ^cpansion  ;  and  that  the  only  way  therefore  by  which  the  former  can 
be  rendered  commensurate  for  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  is  by  supplement- 
ing the  natural  facilities  which  we  possess,  by  the  construction  of  great  national 
works  upon  our  coasts,  such  as  your  Committee  has  ventured  to  recommend. 
The  sum  required  for  them,  though  considerable  of  itself,  is,  your  Committee 
would  submit,  trifling  when  compared  with  the  great  ol^ects  which  are  to  be 
attained  by  it :  and  if  the  recommendations  of  your  Committee  are  adopted, 
even  that  ^nount  may  be  prevented,  at  least  in  part,  from  being  any  permanent 
charge  upon  the  finances  of  the  State  ;.  but  ev^i  were  it  otherwise,  your  Com- 
mittee wOl  vulture  to  express  an  opinion,  that  considering  what  constitutes  the 
chief  source  of  the  commercial  gretUness  and  the  political  security  of  tins 
country,  and  considering  the  enormous  loss  both  of  life  and  property'  to  which 
the  nation  is  at  pres^it  exposed  from  the  dangerous  and  unprotected  state 
of  our  coasts,  and  the  consequent  defective  x^haracter  of  our  navigation,  there 
is  no  object  for  which  public  money  could  be  more  usefully  or  more  profitably 
employed,  having  r^ard  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 


17  June  1858. 
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Javis,  1&*  die  Februarii,  1858. 


MEMBERS    PBXSKNT: 


Mr.  Wilson. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

iiT.Eusmxd. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
Committee  deliberated. 


•Mr.  Cloy. 

Ajdminal  ikuicome. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Lord  Adolpfaus  Vane  Tempest. 


[Adjourned  till  .Thuradajy  ^th  February^at  Twelve  o'clock. 


JaviSf  ^^''die  Februm'iij  1858. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  WiESON,  inrthe'Ohair. 


Admiral  Duncombe. 
Sir  James  BIphinstone. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Ferpis. 
Mr.  Duff. 
Mr.  Uassard. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Macartney. 


Mr.  Dodson. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.Liddell. 
-Mr. 'Kendall. 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 
Mr.  TnulL 

'l$ir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Clay. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  David  Stephensarif  €.  e. 

In  the  absence.of  ,Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Liddell  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  further  examined^ Mr.  DavidlStevenson. 

The  Committee  examined  Captain  James  Henderson,  Colonel  R.  C.  Moodj/j  and  Lieu- 
tenant C.  T.  CexjaU 

Captain  Henderson  further  examined. 

Room  cleared.    Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  March  II,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


JoviSy  IV  die  Mai^tiiy  1858. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Duff. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Hassard. 


MEMBERS    PREBENT: 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  KendaU. 

Sir  Fredeiic  Smith. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.  Clay. 


Koom  cleared.     Committee  deliberated. 

The  Committee  examined  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  Mr.   John   Coode,   Mr. 
Mark  Clarke,  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Coston. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  1  welve  o'clock. 


Jovisj  18^  die  Martii,  1858. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 


Admiral  Duncombe. 

Lord  John  Hay. 

Mr.  Hassard.  , 

Mr.  Ewan. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Traill. 

Room  cleared.     Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Sir  Frederic  Smith. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 


The  Committee  examined  Captain  W.  X.  Shervigham,  Mr.  Thomas  Rounddl  Forward,. 
Mr.  John  Dyer  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Samson. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Luna,  22^  die  Martii,  1858. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT: 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Ev\art, 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Gurney, 


Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

Lord  John  Hay. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 

Mr.  Fergus. 


The  Committee  examined  Captain  Christopher  Claxton,  Mr.  Thomas  ^9'Z'^''^  ^^T^" 
Mr  Roheit  Winder,  Mr.  J(mes  Ahemethy,  Rear-admiral  Sir  Henry  bhiffner,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Lowery. 


Room  cleared.    Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Jovi$9  25^  die  Martii,  1858. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  WiLsoNy  in  the  Chair. 


Admiral  Duncombe. 

Sir  Frederic  Smith. 

Mr.  Hassard. 

Mr.  Ewart 

Mr.  Philips. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Sir  James  Elpbinstone. 


Mr.  Gurney. 
Lord  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Augustas  Smith. 
Mr.  Dodson. 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  John  Burgoynef  Rear-admiral  George  Evans^  Sir  James 
Dombrain^  Captain  WiUiam  Cummiagf  Captain  James  M^Kellar^  Mr.  Barry  OibbonSf  and 
Mr.  WilKam  iJargan* 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  April  12th,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Zun(Bf  12'' die  Aprilis,  1858. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  TrailL 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Admiral  Duncom1)e. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Lord  John  Hay. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Sir  Frederic  Smith. 

Mr.  Hassard, 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Liddell  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  James  Walker^  Mr.  Edward  Be$t,  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson, 
Mr,  WUUam  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  James  Ahemethy. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  Twehre  o'clock. 


JoviSy  16»  die  AprUis,  1858. 

MEMBERS  PRBSBlfT : 

Mr.  WruOK,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Ewart 
Mr.  Philips. 


Mr.  Kendall. 

Lord  John  Hay. 

Sir  Frederic  Smith. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith* 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest 

Sir  James  Elphinstpne. 

Mr.  TrailL 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Mr.  Datnd  James,  Mr.  George  Botcin, 
Mr.  John  Harries,  and  Captain  Christopher  Claxton. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday^  at  One  o'clock. 
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LuncB^  19"  die  Aprilis,  1868. 


MSMBBRS    present: 

Mr.  WiLSONy  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Mr.Liddell. 

Mr.  Hassard. 

Admiral  Duncombe, 

Mr.  Philips. 

Sir  Kobert  Ferguson. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 


Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Sir  James  Elpninstone. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Lord  John  Hay. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Clay. 


The  Committee  examined  Captain  John  Dreui^  ]VIr*  Reibert  OetUng^  Mr.  James  Walker, 
Captain  James  Vetch,  Captain  John  Williams,  and  Mr.  William  Bennett  H^ye^ 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  June  2« 


Mercuriij  2"  die  Junii,  1858; 


MEMBERS   PES8BNT: 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  UddelL 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Admiral  Buncombe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Kendall. 


Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Lord  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson* 
Sir  James  Elphinstone^ 


T|ie  Committee  delibemted  as  to  their  course  of  future  proceeding. 

[Adjourned  till  the  9th  inst,  at  Twelve  o'dodu 


Meratrii,  9*  die  Junii,  1858. 


MEMBERS  PRESEVT  : 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

Sir  James  Elphmstoie. 

Admiral  Duncombe. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Macartney- 

Loffd  A.  Vane  Tempest 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Tr«Ul. 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman ;  read  1*. 


Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Clay. 


^  YoxTR  Committee,  which  was  originally  appointed  in  the  Session  of  1857,  and  which 
reported  the  evidence  taken  before  it  in  that  year,  has  continued  its  labours  since  its 
re.appointu«[)t  at  the  commencement  <)f  the  present  Session.  Durincr  the  two  Sessions,  die 
Committee  has  examined  Capt  Washington,  Hydrographer  of  the  Kary ;  Capt.  Yetch,  in 
cham  of  the  Harbour  DepartioMnt  of  the  Admiraltr  T  Ckpt  SuUiTan,  the  naTal  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade:  Mr.  Coode,  Engineer4n-chief  for  the  Harbour  of  Refuge  and  Break- 
water at  Portland ;  Mr.  E.  K.  Cahrer,  a.  k.,  the  Admiralty  Surreyor  for  the  east  coast  of 
Engknd ;  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  have  been  ei^aged  in  snnreys  of 
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different  parts  of  the  coast;  beKicles  these,  civil  engineers,  master  mariners,  and  others  who,, 
from  their  intimate  connexion  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  could  afford  information  upon 
the  subject  referred  to  this  Committee,  have  also  been  examined.  The  reference  to  your 
Committee  was  *  to  inquire  into  the  pohcy  of  making  further  grants  of  public  money  for  the 
improTcment  and  extension  of  Harbours  of  Refuge,'  upon  which  it  has  i^reed  to  the  following 
Report : — 

*^  Your  Committee  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  evidence  as  to  the  great  and 
increasing  extent  of  the  shipping  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  it,, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  documents  already  before  the  House  which  sufficiently 
illustrate  those  points,  but  to  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  refer  in  this  place,, 
as  bearing  upon  the  observations  which  your  Committee  has  thought  it  its  duty  to  make. 
In  the  *  Statistical  Abstract'  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  present  Session,  at  pages  30  and 
81  accounts  are  given  of  the  progress  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  series  of 
years.     From  these  accounts  it  appeara  that  in  1843,  only  15  years  ago,  the  entire  amountr 
of  British  shipping  which  entered  mto  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
-was  7,181,179  tons,  and  of  Foreign,  2,643,883  tons,  makini(  together  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  9,824,562  tons;  but  that  so  rapidly  hns  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country  increased  m 
the  interval,  that  in  1857  the  quantity  of  British  tonnage  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  13,694,107  tons,  and  the  Foreign  shipping;  to 
9,484,685  tons,  making  an  aggregate  quantity  of  no  less  than  23,178,782  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  13,394,230  tons,  or  of  one  hundred  and  thirty^dx  per  cent,  in  14  years.     Again,, 
the  same  Returns  show,  that  while  in  the  year  1848  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  stenm  sLips 
built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  only  to  83,097  tons,  in  1857  it  had 
increased  to  250,472  tons;  and  lastly,  it  appears  that  while  the  entire  number  of  men  (ex- 
clusive of  masters)  employed  in  the  registered  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Home 
and  Foreign  trade,  not  including  river  steamers,  in   1849,  was  152,611,  that  number  had 
increased  m  1857  to  176,387  persons.     Your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  progress- 
in  our  shipping  thus  referred  to,  however  great  it  may  appear,  has  continued  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  destined  to  go  on  at  about  the  same- 
rate.    l*he  importance  which  your  ComuHttee  attaches  to  the  remarkable  facts  which  these 
returns  disclose,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  its  inquiry,  is  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion, first,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  property  and  Hfe  thus  shown  to  be  at  stake,  and  next,, 
from  its  rapidly  increasing  importance  ;  for  it  muit^t  be  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stake  that  an  effort  should  be  made  on  public  grounds  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  security  to  our  shipping,  while  it  must  be  equally  plain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  more  crowded  the  waters  around  our  r^hores  become  by  increased  traffic,, 
the  greater  must  be  the  risk  of  accidents  from  collision  and  otherwise,  and  the  more  urgent 
must  be  the  necessity  for  greater  accnmmodation,  and  provision  for  safety.    The  practical 
conclusion  which  your  Committee  derives  from  these  considerations  is,  that  however  muchi 
it  may  appear  that  Harbours  of  Refuge  are  now  required  for  the  security  of  our  shipping,  it 
is  a  want  which  must  become  more  and  more  urgent  from  year  to  year.     And  moreover, 
tl)at  inasmuch  as  the  construction  of  such  harbours  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  time  shall  be  lost,  first,  in  determining  upon  some  national: 
policy  in  relation  to  them,  and  next,  in  giving  practical  effect  thereto. 

'^  In  order  that  The  House  may  the  better  see  the  extent  to  which  losses  and  damage- 
are  sustained  by  casualties  at  sea,  the  Committee  has  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Beport  of  1857,  a  wreck  chart  for  the  five  years  1852  to  1856,  both  inclusive,  com- 
piled from  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty.  By  referring  to  that  map,  and  to  the  evidence  of 
Captam  Washington,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  casualties  in  those  years  amounted, 
to  5,128,  being  an  average  of  1,025  a  year.    These  casualties  consisted  of — 

1.  Total  losses  by  stranding  or  otherwise  -  -  -  1,940 

2.  Total  losses  by  collisions     -        -        -  -  - 1  244 

3.  Serious  damage,  having  to  discharge    -  -  •!  2,401 

4.  Collisions  with  serious  damage     -        -  -  -  j  543 

Total  -    -    -    -  ]    5,128 


"  The  total  losses  from  all  causes,  therefore,  amounted  to  2,184  vessels,  or  at  the  average 
of  nearly  437  in  each  year.  The  total  loss  of  life  connected  with  these  casualties,  was  4,148". 
persons,  or,  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  nearly  830  in  each  year.  In  1854,  the  loss  of 
life  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  1,549  persons-  The  value  of  the  property  lost  by  total 
wrecks,  is  estimated  by  Captain  Washington  at  1,000,000/,  a  year  at  least,  and  by  other  losses 
and  casualties  at  500,000  /.,  making  altogether  1,500,000  /.  as  the  annual  loss  to  the  country 
from  these  casualties  on  our  coasts.  Captain  Sulivan  considers  this  a  very  low  estimate,  and 
would  place  it  higher.  Your  Committee  is  disposed  to  adopt  it,  as  at  lea^t  not  being  aa 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  stated  that  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  losses  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdomamount  annually  to  830  human  lives, 
and  property  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  /. ;  and  this  is  independent  of  the  numerous  and  serious 
losses  both  of  life  and  property  connected  with  the  fisheries  on  the  consts. 

"  In  conductingtheinquiry  committed  to  it,  your  Committee  has  endeavoured  to  keep  strictly 
in  view  the  distinction  between  harbours  constructed  and  required  for  the  trade  of  particular 
ports,  and  of  harbours  of  refuge  apphcable  to  the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  foreign  as  well 
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as  coasting,  frequenting  or  passing  particulftr  parts  of  tbe  coast  Tlie  former  it  has  not 
considered  strictly  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  although  some  evidence  has  been  taken 
upon  that  class  ot^"  harbours,  when  it  was  considered  to  bear,  in  some  degree,  less  or  moce 
upon  the  question  of  refuge;  your  Committee  will  make  some  observatioos  upon  such 
harbours  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  But  it  has  been  mainly  to  the  latter,  viz., 
harbours  of  refuge  upon  such  parts  of  the  coast,  as  being  much  frequented,  are  without  any 
place  of  safety  into  which  vessels  can  run  if  overtaken  by  storms,  that  itK  attention  has  been 
confined.  In  this,  the  chief  part  of  its  duties,  your  Committee  has  found  that  its  labours  have 
been  much  abridged  by  the  happy  circumstance,  that  already  large  portions  of  our  coasts  are 
well  furnished  witli  natural  harbours  of  refuge ;  so  that  it  has  found  it  compatible  with  a 
discbarge  of  its  duties  to  confine  its  attention  chiefly  to  a  few  important  points.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Scotland  it  has  been  shown  that  numerous  and  excel- 
lent natural  harbours  exist.  For  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Frith  of  Forth 
forms  an  excellent  place  of  refuge.  On  the  east  coast  of  England,  the  Humber,  the  Wash, 
the  Yaimouth  Roads  and  the  Thames  afford,  for  their  different  localities*  places  of  security. 
Between  the  Thames  and  the  Land's  End,  extensive  harbours  are  being  constructed  at 
Dover  and  Portland ;  excellent  harbours  already  exist  at  Plymouth  and  Falmouth ;  and 
good  shelter  is  found  on  other  parts  of  that  coast.  Between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Solway 
some  shelter  is  afforded  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  natural  harbours  on  the  Welsh  coast, 
and  a  large  and  important  harbour  is  being  constructed  at  Holyhead,  which  has  already, 
even  in  its  incomplete  and  unfinished  state,  proved  of  great  importance  and  advantage  to  the 
extensive  trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  coast  of  Ireland  is  vrtii  furnished  with 
natural  harbours,  though  works  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  are  required  in  order 
to  render  some  of  them  in  the  most  important  localities  more  available  for  national 
purposes. 

^  The  portions  of  the  coast  most  exposed  to  danger,  and  where  woriLS  of  a  national 
character  are  most  required,  are,  first,  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  extending  from 
the  Pentland  Frith,  on  the  north,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  south ;  second,  that  part  of 
the  east  coast  of  England,  extending  from  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the  north,  to  Flamborough 
Head,  on  the  south ;  third,  that  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  England,  extending  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  and  including  the  Bristol  Channel ;  fourth,  the 
points  on  tbe  coast  of  Ireland  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  one  point 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Independent  of  tbe  two  great  works  now  in  progress  at  Holyhead  and 
Portland,  these  constitute  the  works  which  your  Committee  is  of  opimon  are  most  urgently 
r^uired,  and  which  should  have  priority  to  all  others  if  any  othe  r  of  the  improvements, 
to  which  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter,  should  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  character  which 
should  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  nati'.)aat  rather  than  local  works.  Your  Comonttee 
will  now  proceed  to  remark  i^Km  these  different  works  in  the  order  in  whidi  it  has  taken 
eyidence  upon  them. 

First. — The  East  Coast  op  Scotlano. 

•*  Between  the  Pentland  Firth,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Frith  df  Forth,  on  the  south,  there  is  no  harbour  for  the  shelter  of  vessels  caught  in 
storms,  except  Cromarty  Frith,  and  that  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  bay  as  to  be  practically 
unavailable  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  passing  that  line  of  coast,  which  is  generally 
of  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  character.  The  traffic  on  this  coast  is  very  considerable. 
Independent  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  that  with  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  there  is 
a  large  trade  with  Archangel  and  other  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  there  is  also  a 
large  trade  between  the  ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  of  Europe,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  Pentland 
Firth.  Independent  of  all  this  passing  trade,  a  very  large  trade  has  of  late  years  risen  up, 
and  is  still  increasing,  between  the  continental  ports  and  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
the  export  of  fish.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  shipping  resorts  to  the  port  of  Wick  alone  to 
the  extent  of  60,000  tons  a  year  for  the  export  of  fish  to  the  continent.  The  want  of  a  ^ood 
harbour  of  refuge  on  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  very  sti'ongly  urged  upon  your  Com- 
mittee by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  upon  the  subject,  but  principally  by  the 
experienced  officers  attached  to  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been  urged  mainly  in  respect  to  the 
trade  of  the  coast,  including  the  fisheries,  but  also,  in  some  degree  for  the  use  of  the  ships  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Three  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  have  been  pointed  out  as  the 
best  suited  for  the  erection  of  such  a  harbour,  viz ,  Wick,  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh.  The 
majority  of  evidence  is,  however,  in  favour  of  Wick.  Captain  Washington  and  Captain 
Vetch,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Sullivan,  of  the  Boai-d  of  Trade,  whose  attention  had 
been  specially  and  officially  called  to  the  question,  and  who  had  carefiilly  examined  it  upon 
the  spot,  are  very  decided  in  favour  of  Wick.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Moody,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  has  spoken  in  favour  of  Peterhead,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  its  advants^es 
in  a  strategical  point  of  view  for  the  erection  of  defences  to  command  the  coast.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  well-known  engineer,  also,  while  he  admitted  the  more  extensive  trade  of 
XVick,  and  the  necessity  for  a  harbour  there,  gave  the  preference  to  Peterhead ;  while 
Mr.  Abernethy  was  of  opinion  that  Fraserburgh  presented  advantages  superior  to  any  other 
place ;  but  while  some  differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  being  the  best  spot  for  a 
Harbour  of  llefiige  in  respect  to  some  of  its  objects,  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in  opinion 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  fishing  trade  Wick  is  the  most  important.  It  is  stated 
that  upwards  of  1,700  boats  fish  off  the  coast  of  Caithness  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
even  from  England  and  Ireland ;  of  these  ut  least  1,000  boats,  manned  by  5,000  meo» 

belong 
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belong  to  Wick,  whfle  only  400  boats  belong  to  Peterhead,  and  a  still  smaller  number  to 
Fraserburgh,  With  regard  to  the  formatioB  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Wick,  your 
Committee  thinks  it  necessary  lo  state  that  ihe  Commissioners  for  the  present  harbour  in 
connexion  with  the  Fishery  Society,  Imve  it  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  the  present  harbour, 
and  are  prepared  to  expend  a  sum  of  45,000 L  thereon;  the  inadequacy,  however,  of  the 
proposed  plan  and  improvement  for  the  objects  required  has  been  strongly  pointed  out  hy 
the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  especially  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  who  produced 
a  plan  to  the  Committee  by  which  the  objections  wovAd  be  obviated,  sufficient  accommodation 
secured  for  all  the  objects  of  the  harbour,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  of  trade,  or 
of  a  naval  station,  at  a  cost  estimated  by  Mr.Coode,  the  officer  in  chaise  of  the  works  at 
Portland,  not  to  exceed  186,000/.  It  is  understood  that  the  Fishery  Society  is  ready  to 
apply  the  sum  at  their  command  towards  this  large  work,  in  place  of  expending  it  upon  the 
smaller  work  contemplated.  The  harbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  at  Peterhead,  would 
inclose  a  space  of  200  acres  at  low  water,  and  of  100  acres  within  the  three-liithom  line,  and 
is  estimated  by  him  to  cost  335,000 1.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Fraserburgh  he  estimates  would  cost  80,000/.,  and  would  furnish  a  sheltered 
area  of  11  acres  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  and  upwards,  and  about  30  acres  for  vessels  of 
a  lets  class. 

"  Second. — The  North-East  Coast  of  England. 

*^  It  appeurs  ia  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee^  that  between  St  Abbs'  Head  and 
Flamborovgfa  Head,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  every  harbour  along  the  coast,  wiihovt 
any  exception,  has  a  bar  at  its  enhance,  leas  <»r  laore  dangerous;  an4  tlutt  none  of  them  can 
be  entered  at  low  water.     This  coast  includes  the  important  ports  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees,  besides  those  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  olythe,  Hartlepool,  Seaharo,  Whttby, 
and  Scarborough.    Having  reiierence  to  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  to  and  from 
.the  ports  induded  in  this  line  of  coast,  and  to  the  number  of  ctsoalties  upon  it,  your  Cooft- 
viittee  cannot  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion  that  it  urgently  denuiods  the  earliest  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property  which  annually  occurs  upon  it. 
daptain  Sullivan  has  shown  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  British  sailing  vessiels  annually 
dearing  coastways  from  porte  in  England  was  8,162,000  tons,  and  coastways  and  foreign, 
15,796,000  tons ;  and  that  of  these  quantities,  the  tcxuraee  from  the  five  ports  of  New- 
castle, Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  Shields,  and  Stockton,  charing  coastways,  was  3,733,000 
tons, and  coastways  and  foreigja  together,  5,160,000  tons;  so  t£at  the  trade  of  these  five 
.ports  represents  fiilly  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  England,  and  fully 
}82  per  cent  of  the  entire  trade,  coasting  and  foreign  together.     With  regard  to  caanal- 
ties  and  losses  ai  life  and  property,  Captain  Washington  states,  that  he  has  eompnted  that 
:one-lialf  of  the  whole  occur  on  the  east  coast  of   Great  Britain,  and   that  fully  one- 
half  (^  that  number  occurs  between  the  Frith  of  Forth   and  the  H umber;  this  would 
•  represent  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  losses  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  occurring  within  tliat  limit.    Great  and  praiseworthy  efibrts  have  been  niade  to  improve 
the  i^pproacbes  to  some  o\'  the  existing  haibours  on  that  coast,  and  especially  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyae ,  but  these  are  works  more  appliable  to  the  special  purposes  of  the  ports  in 
connexion  with  them,  than  to  a  general  harbour  of  refuge,  so  much  required.     With  a 
view  to  such  a  work.  Captain  Washington  says,  ^  Tees  Bay  is  the  focus  of  wrecks  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  and  this  bay  includes  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  and  Redcar;'  and  he 
has  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  Tees  Bay  is  the  best  spot  for  such  a  national  work.     But 
while  his  impression  is  in  favour  of  Hartlepool,  which  has  been  reported  upon  to  the 
Admiralty  by  the  late  Mr.  Kendel,  yet  it  would  require  further  consideration  whether  Har- 
tlepool or  Redcar,  or  which  side  of  the   Bay,  should  be  adopted.    Captain  Vetch  and 
Mr.  Calver  both  concur  in  his  recommendation  of  Tees  Bay  as  the  best  locality,  and  of 
Hartlepool  as  the  most  eligible  spot.    It  appears  that  ^'  at  the  instance  of  the  Port  and 
Pier  Commissioners,  the  ls2e  Mr.  Rendel  was  ordered  to  examine  carefully  into  the  subject 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  this  point,  and  that  he  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  a  harbour, 
by  running  out  piers  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  bay;  the  plan  inclosed  an  area  of 
470  acres,   having  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  upwards,  and  of  325  acres  having  a  depth  of 
18  feet  and  upwards  at  low-water  spring  tides;  of  which  the  estimated  total  cost  was 
800,000  /.,  and  the  period  required  for  completion  about  six  years.'     Ci^>tain  Vetch  has, 
however,  suggested  that  a  breakwater,  op«i  at  both  ends,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  somewhat  the  same  form  as  the  breakwater  in  Plymouth 
Harbour,  would  in  many  respects  be  preferable.    The  only  other  point  of  this  coast  wfaidi 
'  has  been  much  urged  upon  your  Committee  as  suitable  for  a  public  harbour  of  refuse,  as 
distinguished  from  the  local  requirements  of  individual  ports,  is  Filey  Bay,  about  half-way 
between  Flamborough  Head  and  Scarborough ;  and  the  aipunents  and  facts  put  forward 
by  Mr  Coode  as  an  engineer,  and  by  mariners  who  have  long  navigated  that  coast,  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  considered  before  any  &ial 
decision  is  arrived  at  upon  the  subject.     It  is  contended  by^ese  witnesses  that  most  of  the 
vessels  that  are  lost  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  are  laden  vessels  on  their  way  southward ; 
that  they  seldom  leave  their  ports  except  with  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  them  up  as  far  as 
Flamborough  Head,  where,  when  overtaken  with  an  adverse  wind,  they  congregate  in  great 
numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  300  or  400  at  a  time,  and  in  the  last  extremity  are  driven 
back  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  ports  to  the  northward,  and  that  it  is  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  those  ports  that  they  founder  at  sea,  or  aie  lost  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  bars 
which  encounter  theas  at  the  entrance  to  all  the  hai boars  northward  to  t^  Forth.    It  is 
344-  b  *  ,  ^  even      ^ 
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even  stated  that  vessels  frequently  put  back  from  Flamborough  Head  as  far  as  tiie  Frith  of 
Forth ;  and  it  is  contended  that  a  harbour  at  Filey  would  be  the  best  means  of  affording 
shelter  to  such  vessels,  and  of  avoiding  the  serious  losses  now  sustained.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  of 
losses  of  laden  ships,  to  which  this  argument  applies,  and  of  light  ships.  Mr.  Coode  states, 
that  a  breakwater,  including  the  rocks  of  Filey  Bri^,  of  3,200  yards,  would  give  an  area  of 
200  acres,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  with  water  deep  enough  for  a  line-ofbattle  ship ;  of 
^48  acres  of  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  and  upwards ;  of  403  acres  of  a  depth  sufficieiU  for 
the  largest  colliers ;  and  of  427  acres  of  one  fathom  and  upwards,  which  would  be  suited 
for  fishing  boats ;  all  equally  sheltered  from  every  wind.  He  estimates  the  cost  at  860,000  /. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  received  less  attention  than  the  one  for  erecting  a  harbour  <^ 
^refrige  in  Tees  Bay,  but,  for  the  reasons  named,  your  (Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  merits 
fiirUier  investigation ;  but  whatever  point  may  be  decided  upon  competent  authority  as  the 
best,  your  Committee  desires  to  express  its  strong  opinion,  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  of  dimensions  suitable  to  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  tralBic,  is  urgently 
required. 

"  Third. — ^The  Coast  from  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  and  the 

Bristol  Channel. 

'^  In  considering  this  part  of  the  coast,  your  Committee  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
part  extending  from  the  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  and  that  further  up,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  on  both  sides.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  part  of 
the  coast  up  to  Hartland  Point  is  frequented  chiedy  by  small  coasting  vess^ ;  it  is  shown  that 
•out  of  3,221  casualties,  2,648  happened  to  vessels  under  200  tons,  367  to  ves*»els  between 
200  and  360  tons,  93  to  vessels  from  350  to  500  tons,  and  113  to  vessels  above  500  tontiL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bristol  Channel  is  frequented  by  foretgn«going  ships,  rapidly 
^creasing  in  number,  and  of  targe  tonnage.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  two  divisions^ 
it  appears  that  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  is  between  Cape  Cornwall  and  Trevose 
Head.  The  two  points  most  strongly  recommended  to  your  Committee  for  the  constructioQ 
>of  a  harbour  for  the  use  of  this  district  are  St.  Ives  and  Padstow.  The  former  is  supported 
by  Captain  Washington,  Captain  Vetch,  Captain  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Coode.  Captain  Vetch 
has  prepared  a  plan  and  estimate  for  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  cost  of 
174,000/.  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  constructed  on  that  spot,  affording  80  acres  of 
water  12  feet  in  depth,  and  56  acres  of  a  depth  of  18  feet  and  more.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
'is  contended  that  by  cutting  down  Slipper  Point,  the  harbour  of  Padstow  may  be  made  ta 
answer  all  the  purposes  required  on  tha(  part  of  the  coast  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
30,000  /.  Your  Committee  recommends  that  this  proposal  shall  receive  a  strict  investigation 
before  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at.  The  points  in  the  Bristol  Channel  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  chiefly  drawn,  as  offering  the  best  security  for  the 
shipping  frequenting  it,  are  the  Mumbles  Head,  Lundy  Island  and  Clovelly.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  who  thinks  that  the  Mumbles  is  the  most  important  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
the  Welsh  coast  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  produced  a  plan,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
'Construct  two  breakwaters,  together  of  the  length  of  1,760  yards,  at  a  cost  of  370,000/.,  and 
which  would  afibrd  a  harbour  of  an  area  of  200  acres,  with  a  depth  of  four  fathoms  at  low- 
water  spring  tides,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  strongly 
*<M>ntended,  by  other  witnesses,  that  Lundy  Island  is  the  best  point.  Much  difference  of 
'Opinion  has  been  expressed  before  your  Committee  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  two 

£  laces,  and  they  will  require  a  much  more  minute  investigation  than  could  possibly  be  given 
y  your  Committee  belore  any  point  is  actually  decidra  upon.  Your  Committee  would 
only  further  state  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that,  judging  by  the  state  of  things  which 
•has  arisen  in  the  crowded  cjal  ports  of  the  North  of  England,  any  place  which  is  finally 
determined  upon  for  affording  refiige  to  ships  frequenting  the  Bristol  Channel,  should  have 
spedal  reference  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  South  Wales,  and  to 
the  increasing  sea  traffic  which  is  arising  thei*efrom. 

**  Fourth.— TnE  Coasts  op  Ireland  and  the  Isle  op  Man. 

'*  The  chief  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  which  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has 
been  directed,  with  a  view  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels  in  distress,  are  Carlingford  Bay,  Port- 
rush,  Waterford  and  Wexford,  though  the  latter  partakes  more  exclusively  of  the  character  of 
a  private  trade  harbour.     In  all  these  places  there  are  already  good  natural  harbours,  only 
iequiring  some  improvements,  in  order  to  render  tliem  much  more  extensively  available  as 
harboui^  of  refuge  for  passing  ships.     With  respect  to  Carlingford  Bay,  Captain  Washin^on 
is  of  opinion  that  an  outlay  of  20,000/.  would  make  it  into^  an  admirable  harbour  of  refuge, 
which  would  supply  all  the  serious  want  that  is  now  experienced  on  the  coast  between 
Belfast  Lough  and  Dublin  Bay  ;*  and  both  engineers  and  practical  mariners  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  have  given  evidence  of  the  most  important  character  as  to  the  great  advantages 
which  the  foreign  trade  from  Liverpool  to  America,  and  other  places,  would  derive  from  a 
harbour  at  that  point.    With  regard  to  Waterford,  it  is  similarly  circumstanced.     It  is 
^lescribed  by  Captain  Washington  as  ^  a  very  fine  natural  harbour,  but  with  a  fiat  or  bar 
having  only  12  feet  over  it  at  low-water  spring  tides.    To  dredge  a  channel  through  that  to 
a  depth  of  18  or  20  ftet,  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.,  would  make  it  a  good  harbour.'     And  Cap- 
tain Washington  adds,  that  *  there  are  no  two  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
which  good  harbours  of  refuge  could  be  got  at  so  small  an  outlay  as  at  Waterford  and  Car- 
lingford; 
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.  I  tlieir  competitors  were  not  only 

.1  tlieir  security  provided  for  so  ag 

t  tlie  owners  ot  railways)  should 

'  community ;  and  this  point  will 

jition  of  risk  at  sea  operates  as  a 

.mount  paid  for  insurance.     In  tha 

.iicrs,  asis  tlie  practice  in  the  ports 

furate  as  an  immediate  money  gain; 

.,  iters,  it  is  well  known  that  IJbe  rates 

*\\'n  by  an  average  of  the  losses ;  and 

of  losses  diminishes,  that  the  chaig6 

•  (lues  paid  by  shipping  for  lights,  and 

>hape  of  an  insurance  against  risk,  and 

iioiint  to,  the  charge  which  would  other- 

.  t  110  lights  and  no  harbours.    Captain 

upon  colliere  between  Newcastle  and 

.'t  a  great  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  Tees 

!  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  be 

iple  that  all  vessels  paid  for  which  it  waa 

taut  to  your  Committee  in  favour  of  the 

•M  inciple  of  being  in  part  or  in  whole  self- 

T^ncli  greater  protebility  of  their  being  under* 

I  than  if  it  were  attempted  to  consider  them 

i)lic — from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  yoiir 

I  tanceof  these  harbours  to  the  shipping  interest, 

.iL  to  the  small  charge  which  will  be  necessary 

..cment  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

A  regulates  respective  private  interests  in  respect 

i^  to  the  justice  of  a  charge  being  made  upon 

>Lion  of  importance  has  been  raised  before  your 

.<  quence  should  be  clearly  determined.    On  one 

*  'inim  charge  should  be  made  upon  all  ships  navi- 

t'  these  harbours  are  proposed  to  be  constructed,  upon 

'iir?irred  equally  for  the  safety  and  security  of  ftll,  in  the 

r-      "imtit  by  the  reduced  risk,  and  the  consequently  smaller 

I  mice.     This  would  be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge 

sailed  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  maintenance,  by  dues 

.  iio,  it  has  been  contended  by  others — admitting  that  the 

.«. — that  the  charge  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  those 

..  ^i^urs,  and  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the 

.^  uuld  be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  the  same  way  as 

Heated,  those  vessels  only  paying  which  enter  them.     U 

,  v;\  er,  that  there  is  in  this  respect  the  widest  distinction  in 

>  of  harbours  ;  thog^  otthB  one  class  are  constructed  exclu- 

**  '!ie  ports  to  which  they  are  attached,  those  of  the  other  for  the 

the  entire  trade  passing  the  coast  upon  which  they  are  con* 

^,  an  important  practical  reason  which  nas  been  brought  before 

latter  view  of  the  case.     It  has  been  contended,  and  proofs  have 

•*  +he  reasoning,  that  such  is  tlie  aversion  of  the  masters  of  sailing 

"  behalf  of  their  owners  upon  their  own  responsibility,  that  they 

't»oiir  great  risks,  which  might  prove  fatal,  than  take  shelter  in  such 

nn  this  principle  the  charge  would  require  to  be  considerable;  and 

-•rt  of  the  harbours  would  be  frustrated  to  some  extent.    As  the  saving 

rty  is  the  main  object  for  the  construction  of  such  harbours,  youf 

•Hon  that  the  only  true  policy  in  relation  to  them  is  that  which  will  induce 

'•H>st  extensive  use.    Your  Committee  is  further  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 

•  onclude  that  only  the  vessels  which  happen  from  stress  of  weather  to  be 
Me  those  which  derive  benefit  from  them  ;  but  that  all  vessels,  the  security 
n  promoted  by  their  existence,  share  equally,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 

*  )n  every  account,  then,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  named 
making  a  uniform  charge  upon  all  ships  passing  such  harbours  in  their 

V  true  one :  first,  because  it  is  just  that  all  should  pay  for  a  benefit  in  which 

-t.xond,  becaucie  if  a  general  charge  is  made,  a  very  small  one,  which  will  be 

ibie,  will  suffice,  while  if  only  ships  which  happen  to  require  to  take  shelter 

charge  must  be  large;  and,  third,  because  in  the  one  case  every  inducement 

1  freely  using  such  harbours  in  case  of  need ;  while  in  the  other  case,  a  great 

uld  exist  to  nazard  the  danger  of  the  sea  rather  than  incur  the  exp^ise  of 

er.     In  adopting  this  view,  your  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  long  and 

J  feeling  so  justly  felt  by  those  connected  with  shipping  upon  the  subject  of 

.     Cut  this  objection  your  Committee  beheves,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  has 

st  entirely  from  the  great  abuses  of  that  system  in  past  times,  when  ships  were 

pay  pftssing  tolls  in  respect  to  lights  and   harbours  which  did  not  lie  in  their 

which  could  not  be  of  any  service  to  them,  either  as  affording  safety,  or  as 


g  the  estimated  risk  of  their  voyage.    But  it  has  been  represented  to  your  Committee, 

b4*  that 
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f)articuhr  spot  within  the  limits  indicated  at  which  it  will  be  most  beneficial  for  the  pablic 
at  large  that  such  harbours  of  refuge  shall  be  constructed.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that,  considering  that  the  harbours  now  recommende».!  are  almost  exclusively,  with  a  view 
to  the  security  and  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country^  this  Commission 
should  be  placed  under  the  management  and  directionof  the  Board  of  Trade,  whicli  depart- 
ment has  now  within  itself  a  naval  branch  ;  but  that  great  benefit  might  be  expected,  if  it 
included  some  of  the  able  oflScers  of  the  Admiralty,  connected  with  harbonrs.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  should  be  well  represented 
upon  it. 

"  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  theevidence  it  has  taken  upon  the  important 
financial  questions  which  have  arisen  in  tht*  course  of  its  inquiry  as  essentially  connected 
vrith  the  subject.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  gi-eat  national  improvements  has  already  been 
stated  at  1,700,000  /. ;  or,  if  spread  over  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  170,000  L  a  year.  Taken 
by  itself,  this  is  no  doubt  a  large  sum ;  but  when  taken  in  relation  to  the  immense  objects 
to  be  attained,  your  Committee  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  sum  is  a  very  small  one. 
The  whole  amount  is  not  grreater  than  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  the  annual  sum  which  would   be  necessary  for  10  years  would  not  be 

S eater  than  is  paid  by  the  public  for  the  mail  services  respectively  between  London  and 
ublin,  and  between  this  country  and  the  Australian  colonies.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  works  have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  danger  in  the  navicjation  of  our 
coasts,  which  at  present  involves  an  annual  loss  of  lives  to  a  number  exceeding  80(),  and 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  1,600,000/.,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  it  is  one  of  less 
importance.  Not  that  the  Committee  would  wish  it  to  he  inferred  that  it  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  those  losses  would  be  obviated  by  the  proposed  works ;  but  it  is  of 
opinion  that  if  a  considerable  portion  were  prevented,  of  which  there  can  be  no  question, 
the  case  is  strong  enough  to  induce  a  gxeat  effort  to  be  made  by  Parliament  and  «he 
Government  to  accomplish  them.  Your  Committee  would  remark,  that  althoua;h  this 
htrge  annual  moiyey  loss,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  extensively  distributed 
among  underwriters,  mutual  insurance  offices,  and  private  shipowners,  and  is  thus  not  so 
obvious  in  its  full  magnitude  at  first  sight,  yet  that  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  real 
abstraction  to  that  amount  from  the  national  wealth ;  and  that  any  expenditui^,  the  effect 
of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  or  mitigate  these  losses,  may  fairly  be  regarded,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  as  an  investment,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of 
the  national  saving  effected  thereby.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  and  supposing 
that  the  important  works  now  sag"gested  were  to  prevent  a  loss  of  property  only  to  the 
extent  of  30  per  cent,  the  whole  outlay  inquired  would  be  defrayed  by  less  than  fi)ur 
years'  saving  effected  by  it.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  Kfe— a  question  which,  in 
public  importance,  and  as  involving  the  necessity  of  action  on  the  part  of  Parliament, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  much  greater  moment — your  Committee  would  remark, 
that  the  proposed  works  would  in  all  probability  be  the  means  of  saving  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  the  case  of  property.  The  loss  of  life  is  generally  the  result  of  total 
wrecks,  and  it  is  that  class  of  casualties  thai  would  be  most  avoided  by  harbours  of  refug« 
on  the  parts  of  the  coast  referred  to.  Captain  Washington  states,  in  his  evidence,  that 
in  a  single  night,  off  the  port  of  Wick,  100  lives  were  lost  by  a  gale  suddenly  springing 
up,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  47  widows  and  161  children  were  left  entirely  unpro- 
vided for.  There  is  no  douot  that  had  the  proposed  harbour  of  refuge  exisied,  these  lives 
1?W)uld  have  been  all  saved.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations, both  of  a  humane  and  economical  character,  which  entitle  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

"  But  in  reverting  again  to  the  purely  financial  part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  would 
now  consider  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  it,  in  relation  to  the  justice  and  the 
policy  of  rendering  these  harbours  in  part,  if  not  whole,  self- supporting  by  means  of  a  charge 
upon  shipping.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  in  respect  to  trading  harbours,  that  they  are  as  a 
rule  entirely  supported  by  dues  levied  upon  the  ships  which  use  them,  and  that  this  principle 
is  recognised  as  being  at  once  a  just  and  beneficial  one ;  just,  because  those  for  whom  con- 
veniences are  made  by  corporate  bodies  and  others,  are  entitled  to  pay  to  the  communities 
at  whose  cost  they  are  made,  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  service  thus  conferred  upon  them; 
beneficial,  because  it  is  only  by  an  equitable  arrangement  of  this  kind  that  communities, 
whether  large  or  small,  can  be  expected  to  make  these  improvements  so  useful  to  the  slipping 
trade.  Now  it  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  principle  which  distinguishes  private 
trading  harbours  from  harbours  of  refuge,  and  which  points  them  out  to  be  the  objects  of 
local  and  private  enterprise,  is,  that  they  are  constructed  only  in  reference  to  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  such  localities;  whereas  Harbours  of  Refuge  upon  our  open  coast  are  con- 
structed, not  for  the  use  of  any  individual  port  or  community,  but  for  the  use  of  all  the 
shipping,  both  British  and  Foreign,  frequenting  or  passing  our  coast ;  and  it  seems,  there- 
fore, to  your  Committee,  that  the  entire  community  ot  the  countiy  and  the  Government 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Harbours  of  Refii^  as  individual  communities  and  corporations 
stand  in  relation  to  private  trade  harbours.  It  nas  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  most 
able  witnesses  that  Harbours  of  Refuge  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  shipping  as  light- 
houses ;  that  both  are  intended  for  general  security  and  protection,  and  that  ooth  are  more 
useful  at  times  of  emergency  than  at  otliei-s,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  by  which  the  one  is 
made  self-supporting  by  a  cnarge  upon  shipping,  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  other. 
It  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  m  the  course  of  its  investigation  of  this  point,  that  inas- 
much as  coasting  vessels  on  the  sea  are  now  run  in  competition  with  railways  on  land,  there- 
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"would  be  a  mamfest  injustice  to  the  owneisi  of  the  latter,  if  their  compelitora  were  not  only 
placed  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  them,  by  having  their  security  provided  for  so  as 
to  lessen  their  risk  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  but  that  they  (the  owners  of  railways)  should 
actually  bear  the  burden  as  a  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  community ;  and  this  point  will 
appear  more  clear,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  diminution  of  risk  at  sea  operates  as  a 
direct  money  advantage  to  si)ipowners,  by  reducing  the  amount  paid  for  in/^urance.  In  tha 
case  of  vessels  mutually  insured  by  the  body  of  shipowners,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  ports 
in  the  north  of  England,  every  reduction  of  loss  must  operate  as  an  immediate  money  gain; 
and  with  regard  to  those  which  are  insured  by  underwriters,  it  is  well  known  that  Uie  rate9 
are  determined  by  a  close  calculation  of  the  risk  as  shown  by  an  average  of  the  losses ;  and 
it  is  therefore  in  proportion  as  the  average  number  of  losses  diminishes,  that  the  chaig6 
becomes  reduced.  In  this  view  it  is  obvious  that  the  dues  paid  by  shipping  for  lights,  and 
for  Harbours  of  Refuge,  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  shape  of  an  insurance  against  risk,  and 
as  reducing  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  such  dues  amount  to,  the  charge  which  would  other- 
wise be  made  to  cover  the  increased  risk  if  there  were  no  lights  and  no  harbours.  Captain 
Sullivan  has  shown  that  if  the  premium  of  insurance  upon  colliers  between  Newcastle  and 
London  were,  m  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  Teea 
Bay,  reduced  only  by  one-twentieth,  it  would  afford  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  be 
collected  for  dues  for  such  harbour,  upon  the  principle  that  all  vessels  paid  for  which  it  waa 
available.  Another  reason  which  appears  important  to  your  Committee  in  favour  of  the 
view  of  these  works  being  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  being  in  part  or  in  whole  self* 
supporting  is,  that  upon  that  principle  there  is  much  greater  probability  of  their  being  under- 
taken  and  carried  forward  with  spirit  and  speed  than  if  it  were  attempted  to  consider  them 
as  a  charge  to  be  finally  defrayed  by  the  public — from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  yomr 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  iraportanceof  these  harbours  to  the  shipping  interest, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  submit  to  the  small  charge  which  will  oe  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  than  to  hazard  their  postponement  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

"  But  admitting  that  every  principle  which  regulates  respective  private  interests  in  respect 
to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  points  to  the  justice  of  a  charge  beins  made  upon 
shipping  for  the  use  of  the  harbouis,  a  question  of  importance  has  been  raised  before  your 
Committee,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  should  be  clearly  determined.  On  one 
hand  it  is  contended  that  a  small  and  uniform  charge  should  be  made  upon  all  ships  navi- 
gating the  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  these  harbours  are  proposed  to  be  constructed,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  expenditure  is  incurred  equally  for  the  safety  and  security  of  all,  in  the 
case  of  need,  and  that  aU  alike  will  profit  by  the  reduced  risk,  and  the  consequently  smaller 
premium  which  will  be  paid  for  insurance.  This  would  be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge 
exactly  as  lighthouses  are  now  treated  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  maintenance,  by  dues 
upon  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  by  others — admitting  that  the 
principle  of  payment  is  a  right  one— that  the  charge  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  those 
ships  which  actually  use  the  harbours,  and  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum  of  money.  This  would  be  treating  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  the  same  way  a* 
private  trade  harbours  are  now  treated,  those  vessels  only  paying  which  enter  them.  It 
appears  to  your  Committee,  however,  that  there  is  in  this  respect  the  widest  distinction  in 
principle  between  the  two  classes  of  harbours  ;  those  of  tl^  one  class  are  constructed  exclu* 
sively  for  the  private  trade  of  the  ports  to  which  they  are  attached,  those  of  the  other  for  the 
general  security  and  benefit  of  the  entii^  trade  passing  the  coast  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed. There  is,  moreover,  an  important  practical  reason  which  nas  been  brought  before 
your  Committee  against  the  latter  view  of  the  case.  It  has  been  contended,  and  proofs  have 
been  adduced  to  maintain  the  reasoning,  that  such  is  tiie  aversion  of  the  masters  of  sailing 
ships  to  incur  expenses  on  behalf  of  their  owners  upon  their  own  responsibility,  that  they 
would  too  often  rather  incur  great  risks,  which  might  prove  fatal,  than  take  shelter  in  such 
harbours,  especially  as  on  this  principle  the  charge  would  require  to  be  considerable;  and 
that  thus  the  very  object  of  the  harbours  would  be  frustrated  to  some  extent.  As  the  saving 
of  life  as  well  as  property  i^  the  main  object  for  the  construction  of  such  harbours,  your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  true  policy  in  relation  to  them  is  that  which  will  induce 
to  their  freest  and  most  extensive  use.  Your  Committee  is  further  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
manifest  fallacy  to  conclude  that  only  the  vessels  which  happen  from  stress  of  weather  to  be 
driven  into  them,  are  those  which  derive  benefit  from  them  ;  but  that  all  vessels,  the  security 
of  which  has  been  promoted  by  their  existence,  share  equally,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
diminished  risk-  On  every  account,  then,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  named 
principle,  that  of  making  a  uniform  charge  upon  all  ships  passing  such  harbours  in  their 
course,  is  the  only  true  one :  first,  because  it  is  just  that  all  should  pay  for  a  benefit  in  which 
all  participate;  second,  because  if  a  general  charge  is  made,  a  very  small  one,  which  will  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  will  suffice,  while  if  only  ships  which  happen  to  require  to  take  shelter 
are  to  pay,  the  charge  must  be  large;  and,  tnird,  because  in  iixe  one  case  every  inducement 
would  exist  for  freely  using  such  harbours  in  case  of  need ;  while  in  the  other  case,  a  great 
inclination  wouldexist  to  nazard  the  danger  of  the  sea  rather  than  incur  the  exp^ise  of 
seeking  shelter.  In  adopting  this  view,  your  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  long  and 
deeply  rooted  feeling  so  justly  felt  by  those  connected  with  shipping  upon  tlie  subject  of 
passing  tolls.  But  this  objection  your  Committee  believes,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  has 
arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  great  abuses  of  that  system  in  past  times,  when  ships  were 
required  to  pay  pftssing  tolls  in  respect  to  lights  and   harbours  which  did  not  lie  in  their 

•  course,  and  which  could  not  be  of  any  service  to  them,  either  as  affording  safety,  or  as 
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that  since  the  light  dues  have  been  levied  upon  the  obviously  just  principle  of  requiring 
vessels  only  to  pay  for  such  lights  as  lie  in  their  course,  the  objection  alluded  to  has  entirely 
disappeared.  And  your  Committee  would  upon  this  subject  desire  to  express  its  opinion  in 
the  stronscest  terms,  that  if  this  principle  is  adopted  in  respect  to  dues  for  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  impose  such  dues  only  upon  ships  which  in 
their  natural  course  would  pass  such  harbours,  and  which  would  therefore  benefit  by 
them. 

**  Your  Committee  attaches  so  much  importance  to  this  part  of  its  inquiry,  as  bearing 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  works  which  it  has  recommended,  that  it  is  deemed  desirable- 
to  extract  the  evident  given  by  Captain  Sullivan,  in  whose  views  the  Committee  generally 
concurs,  and  that  given  by  Mr.  Cowan,  who  took  a  different  view.  The  following  were  the 
replies  given  by  Captain  Sullivan  to  questions  from  the  Chairman : 

'<  1106.  You  think  that  1,500,000 1  a  year  would  not  be  an  over-estimate  of  the  loss,  broadly 
stated,  of  proper^  by  shipwreck  and  casualty  on  our  coasts  ? — I  should  think  it  a  very  low  estimate^ 
because  that  would  not  be  1,500  L  a  piece  for  ship  and  cargo  of  those  totally  lost,  living  out  the 
damaged  ones ;  the  wrecks  are  837  the  lowest  year,  which  was  the  last  year :  the  wrecks  averaged 
rouglily  very  nearly  1,000  a  year,  and  at  1,500  L  a  piece,  that  would  be  1,500,000  L ;  and  I  thmk. 
that  that  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  take  the  vessels  and  cargo  at,  even  allowing  a  large  proportion, 
for  the  vessels  in  ballast 

^1107.  The  principle  upon  which  yon  maintain  lighthouses  on  the  coast  is  by  charging  a  toll  to 
the  vessels  whicn  use  them  ? — Whic^  pass  them,  or  which  are  liable  to  pass  them,  even  if  they  are 
rather  out  of  thdr  track.  Vessels  going  to  the  north  of  Europe  are  charged  with  lights  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  they  may  have  a  fair  wind,  and  go  straight  away 
from  them. 

^^  1108*  And  that  charge  is  made  upon  the  principle  that  lighthouses  are  established  for  the  use 
of  the  ships  navigating  the  particular  seas  where  tliey  are  established,  and  therefore  being  to  them, 
an  actual  money  value  in  the  shape  of  security  ? — Yes. 

<*  1100.  The  principle  upon  which  passing  tolls  have  hitherto  been  regulated  has  been  rather 
indiscriminate,  and  without  regard  to  the  ships  that  used  or  were  likely  to  be  benefited  by  those 
harbours  upon  which  passing  tolls  have  been  charged  ? — ^Yes ;  and  that  has  very  properly  caused  a 
very  strong  feeling  asainst  them;  for  instance,  vessels  have  paid  for  ports  that  they  could  not  pos* 
sibly  use  from  their  <&anght  of  water. 

''  1110.  The  feeling  against  passing  tolls,  therefore,  has  been  created  by  the  injustice  of  vessels 
being  charged  with  those  tolls,  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  avail  themselves  of  the  harbour  for 
which  they  are  so  charged? — Certainly,  I  think  so;  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  that  any  parties 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest  object  to  pay  anything  which  they  get  a  fair  value  for. 

'Mill.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle  that  you  now  charge  for  light- 
houses, if  a  small  charge  were  exacted  from  vessels  passing  those  parts  of  the  coast  whereon  a. 
harbour  of  refuge  might  be  established? — I  think  all  vessels  would  be  glad  to  pay,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  that  is  merely  an  opinion;  I  do  not  know  the  opinions  of  men  in 
the  trade. 

^  1112.  What  is  the  principle  by  which  you  now  determine  what  vessels  shall  pay  for  certain 
lights  ? — The  lights  that  they  pass  or  might  pass,  I  think;  it  is  an  old  scale  drawn  up  by  the  Trinity 
House  and  by  the  odier  Light  Boards;  the  fixing  of  those  does»  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

*'  1113.  The  Trinity  House  determine  what  vessels  clearing  out  from  particular  ports  to  other 
ports  shall  be  charged  with  particular  lights  ?— Yes ;  they  are  charged  with  every  li^ht  they  can 
possibly  pass  upon  that  route.  For  instance,  vessds  bouna  from  Plymouth  to  the  Baltic  would  pay 
for  all  the  English  lights  on  the  east  and  south  coast ;  I  think  as  far  north  as  Flamborough  Head.. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  limit,  but  it  is  in  that  way. 

'M 1 1 4.  It  rests  with  the  discretion  of  the  Trinity  House  to  determine  what  vessels  shall  pay  fop 
particular  lights? — ^Yes. 

'MI  15.  And,  as  i'ar  as  you  know,  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Trinity  House  in  determining 
that,  is  that  vessels  shall  pay  for  lights  which  they  either  do  or  may  use  in  their  ordinary  route? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

'MHO.  If  the  same  principle  were  adopted  with  regard  to  harbours  of  refuge,  can  you  see  any 
distinction  between  the  two  to  create  a  -erievance  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  ycry  difficult  point  to  draw  the  line  netween  vessels  that  passed  them,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  those  that  went  in  another  direction,  and  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
they  wei*e  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  them  or  not. 

''1117.  Would  it  be  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  than  in  the  case  of  a  light? 
— I  think  perhaps  the  principle  used  in  the  light  might  be  spplied  to  it*  My  own  idea  is,  rather 
than  drawing  a  line,  that,  supposing  a  toll  was  desirable  for  a  good  harbour  of  refuge,  vessels  coming, 
to  ports  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  when  they  could  get  no  shelter  in  bad  weather,  as  a  matter 
of  course,^  to  or  from  those  ports,  those  vessels  might  pay  a  passing  toll  for  it :  and  vessels  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  coast  of  England  or  Scotland  to  another  passing  the  harbour  might  justly  pay 
for  it  a  passing  toll,  which  woula  of  course  give  them  the  right  of  entry  to  the  harbour  without  any 
additioijol  toll.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  leaving  and  going  across  the  North  Sea  that  might 
possibly  sometimes  use  it,  but  yet  could  hardlv  be  said  to  pass  it,  a  different  toll  might  be  levied 
upon  them  ;  they  might  pay  a  much  higher  toll  for  every  time  they  used  it. 

"  1118.  With  regard  to  vessels  sailing  from  the  Thames  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  to  any  of 
the  intermediate  ports  north  of  Newcastle,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  that  case  that  a^  harbour 
of  refuge  established  in  the  Tees  Bay  would  be  strictly  available  for  such  traffic  ?— Certainly  they 
must  p^s  it. 

"  1119.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  available  to  the  north  and  the  south 
for  that  particular  traffic  ? — None  whatever. 

*•  1120.  With  regard  to  vessels  sailing  from  the  Thames  to  the  Baltic,  or  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
might  not  such  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast  be  available  for  vessels  going  in  that  direction? 
— Yes,  for  sailing  vessels  particularly,  but  not  steamers ;  and  yet  it  would  be  dmcult  to  draw  the 
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Ihie  in  fixing  the  toll  that  steamers  should  be  exempted,  and  that  sailing  vessels  should  pay,  and 
yon  could  hardly  say  the  steamers  going  nearly  a  straight  course  would  pass  it ;  they  would  m  going 
to  Scotland,  but  not  in  going  to  the  Baftic  from  L<mdon. 

^Ml31.  Take  vessels  coming  from  die  Baltic,  through  the  Pentland  Frith,  to  the  west  coast,  the 
harbour  of  Wick ;  if  there  were  one  established^  would  it  be  ordinarily  available  for  those  vessels  ? 
—Yes,  decidedly;  and  they  might  fairly  be  charged  a  toll  for  it. 
^^  1122.  That  would  be  in  the  direct  course?-* Yes, it  would  be  in  the  direct  course. 

**  1128.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  question  of  degree  and  fine  discrimination  what  vessels  should 
pay  a  toll  for  any  particular  harbour  of  refuge  that  might  be  established  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

*'  1124.  And  it  must  be  determined  upon  somewhat  similar  grounds  to  those  now  adopted  for 
the  payment  of  light  dues  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  draw  a  broad  line,  that 
vessels  should  pay  on  passing,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dispute  upon  that  pointy  which  would  be 
sure  to  arise ;  all  vessels  going  from  Hull  to  ports  on  the  Continent,  or  to  London,  would  be  to 
the  southward  of  it ;  it  is  possible  that  a  sailing  vessel  might  be  driven  back,  and  use  that  harbour^ 
but  not  generally ;  in  all  those  cases  I  think  that  a  harbour  toll  might  be  levied,  and  that  a  very 
much  higher  rate  should  be  paid  by  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  which  were  exempt  from  the 
passing  toll. 

•*  1 125.  Is  there  a  general  scale  of  light  dues,  or  are  they  uniform  ? — No. 
'  *'  1 126.  Are  the  clrarges  for  any  given  light  uniform  to  all  vessels  having  to  pay  it,  or  is  there  a 
scale  in  proportion  to  the  use  ?— No,  it  is  uniform ;  the  coasting  vessels  pay  one«eighth  only  of  the 
vessels  goin^  foreign,  but  it  is  the  same  ])er  ton  to  all  vessels  that  are  charged. 

'*  1127.  You  suggested  just  now,  I  think,  that  in  the  case  of  vessels  going  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Baltic,  or  to  Archangel,  or  to  any  other  nothem  port,  inasmuch  as  those  vessels  would  be  less 
likely  to  use  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  east  coast,  a  smaller  uniform  toll  might  be  charged  to  those 
vessels  than  to  coasting  vessels,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  use  it  ? — No ;  I  would  exempt  those 
vessels  that  could  not  be  said  to  directly  pass  the  port ;  but  I  would  charge  them  much  higher 
when  they  used  the  harbour. 

^1128.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  the  former  also  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

"  1129.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  smaller  charge  being  made  to  vessels  going  to  the 
Continent,  than* to  vessels  going  coastwise? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
there,  because  sailing  vessels  would  be  very  much  more  likely  to  use  it  going  to  and  from  the 
Baltic,  than  steamers. 

^'  1130.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  line  being  drawn  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  but  I  speak 
of  a  distinction  between  vessels  going  to  the  Continent,  and  vessels  going  to  some  part  of  our  own 
coast? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

"1181.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  graduated  toll  to  different  ports,  but  only  of  a  distinction  between 
vessels  going  to  some  part  of  our  own  coast,  and  vessels  going  to  the  Continent;  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  m  drawing  that  distinction,  would  there  ? — ^You  could  easily  draw  it,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  jrou  would  arrive  at  that  difference  of  toll ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  a  toll  that  would 
be  fair  to  both. 

"  1132.  Would  it  be  possible  to  fix  any  toll  with  reference  to  coasting  vessels,  which  would  be 
exactly  just  as  between  different  ports? — I  think  so;  I  think  that  all  vessels  that  must  pass  in  their 
track  might  pay  a  small  passing  toll. 

"  1133.  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  the  amount  of  advantage  which  a  harbour  would  give,  would 
vary  in  some  smaller  or  greater  degree  in  the  different  ports  to  which  it  was  available  ? — If  vessels 
passed  that  harbour  of  refuge,  then  the  toll  might  fairly  be  charged  equally  to  all,  wherever  they 
were  going  to. 

'^  1 1 34.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  all  these  case?  you  must  take  a  sort  of  average ;  ^ou  cannot  go 
into  a  minute  calculation  of  the  precise  ad  vantage^  which  a  ship  derives  from  the  particular  harbour 
or  the  particular  light  ?— Certainly ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
fix  a  toll  upon  vessels  going  across ;  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  charge  them  only  when  going 
into  the  harbour. 

'*  1135.  My  questions  have  no  reference  to  a  scale  of  charges  either  for  one  class  of  ships  or 
another,  but  to  a  general  distinction  between  tlie  utility  to  the  one  class,  taken  as  a  class,  and  to  the 
other  class,  taken  as  a  class ;  would  it  not  be  the  case,  that  a  vessel  coming  from  the  Thames  to 
Newcastle,  to  Hartlepool,  to  Stockton,  or  any  of  those  immediate  norts,  would  have  a  greater 
advantage  from  a  harbour  established  there,  inasmuch  as  they  must  keep  in  towards  the  land  to 
make  for  die  port  immediately  for  which  it  t^  destined,  than  for  a  vessel  going  to  Leith,  that  could 
keep  out  more  at  sea,  and  avoid  the  immediate  danger  of  the  coast  in  many  states  of  the  wind  ?— 
I  think  with  a  heavy  gale  on  shore,  which  is  the  only  time  that  the  one  vessel  would  use  it ;  the 
other  vessel  would  probably  be  glad  to  run  for  it  too ;  but  certainly  with  a  south-east  gale  the  vessel 
would  run  on  for  her  port  at  Leith,  while  she  must  run  into  that  harbour  of  refuge  if  bound  to 
Newcastle. 

**1136.  Those  are  distinctions  which,  in  point  of  practice,  cannot  be  made? — I  think  between 
one  coastinof  vessel  with  another  you  can  only  make  the  distinction  of  their  going  by. 

"1137.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  charge  for  lights?— No;  you  must  draw  the  line  some^ 
where;  and  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  vessels  that  did  not  pass  it  and  vessels  that  did. 

^^  1 136.  Take  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Tees  Bay ;  all  the  vessek  going  through  the  German  Ocean 
would  pass  it  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  ?— ^A  vessel  is  as  near  Tier  port  when  she  is  off  the  coast 
of  Norfolk  as  she  is  in  Tees  Bay,  going  to  the  Baltic,  or  very  neariy  so ;  she  literally  does  not  pass 
it;  she  leaves  it  at  right  angles  to  her  course. 

"1139.  But  the  entrance  tp  the  Baltic  is  further  north  considerably  than  Tees  Bay  ? — ^Yes;  but 
it  is  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  I  could  not  say  that  a  vessel  was  passing  Tees  Bay  if  she  was  bound 
to  the  Baltic  from  any  port  south  of  it. 

"  1140.  Still  she  is  going  throueb  a  sea,  which  in  a  strong  south-easterly  wind  might  make  it 
desirable  to  run  for  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Tees  Bay  ? — I  could  not  say  myself  that  she  could  be 
brought  under  a  passing  toll  equally ;  I  think  you  would  have  to  exempt  all  vessels  going  to  tbe 
Baltic  from  ports  south  of  the  harbour. 

"  1141.  You  have  sumested  that  in  the  event  of  vessels  going  to  the  Continent  occasionally 
using  the  harbour  of  refuge,  it  would  be  better  to  charge  a  faigner  toll  when  they  entered  the 
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bftfboixrfiTMf  ined  ]t?-'YM;  rit  ^Mieb  which  coold  not  he  broughe  xtaAer  &  ptf«nfg  tdl,  I  woufat 
chsrge  a  ht^r  toil  when  diey  mmred  ^  harboar. 

*'  11 42.  Do  YOU  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  adrsntngv  to  resMis  win^  or  pftMinpra  harbour 
of  refiige  thac  rhefe  should  be  a  mffferm  smali  tM  AargBd  upon  all  rather  thaa  a  tell  charged  fbr 
the- nee  ai'  the  harbour  when  it  waa  used  ?-^Deciele€B7 ;  thoM  that  often  passed  it,  because  the  tM 
mi^ht  prevent  their  using  it.  In  the  case  cf  a  cdliier,  for  instance^  they  try  to  saii  very  cheaply, 
and  where  the  owtters  comphiiA  of  e^ry  pound  that  the  captain  spends^  he  woukl  be  induced  to  try 
to  keeo  the  sea  rather  than  pay  the  toll  aad  try  the  harbour ;  but  if  he  had  to  pay  a  snail  toll  erevy 
time,  ne  would  have  e?ery  inducement  to  run  in. 

'*  1143.  You  would  recoDimend  that  a  uniform  toll  should  be  charged  of  a  small  amount,  and 
that  no  toil  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of  die  harbour? — Decidedly. 

^  1 144.  As  the  object  ol  a  harbour  of  refuse,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  national  property  and  livesy  you  tbnik  that  every  possible  inducement  should  be  fi^iven  to 
shipowners  and  captains,  without  let  or  hinderance  ? — Decidedly. 

^  11 4*5.  And  titeretore,  faking  that' view  of  the  case,  yoa  would  say  ihnt  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  toll  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  harbour  when  it  is  used  ? — Unless  in  the  case  of  vessels 
goin«;  from  southern  poi*ts  to  th*^  Baltic.  You  could  not  charge  a  toll  on  English  vessels  going 
from  France  to  the  Baltic  ;  all  HMt  class  of  vessels^  might  Mr\y  be  char^sed  when  they  enter. 

''  I146»  Where  it  was  possible  to  charge  a  snail  and  much  cUminish^  toll,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  dimrnisiied  chance  of  (he  harbour  being  used^  wdidd  not  the  same  principle  rather  point 
to  that  small  uniibrm  charge  being  made  than  for  a  large  charge  being  made  for  the  use  of  the 
harbour  ?--* Yea ;  and  perhaps  to  sailing  vessels  it  might  be  more  easily  applied;  but  I  think  if  you 
attempted  to  put  a  small  toU  on  steamers  going  from  London  to  the  Baltic  for  a  port  there,  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  would  cry  out  t^inst  it  very  much ;  they  would  say,  very  naturally,  that 
theiv  vessels  were  not  likely  onee  in  a  dosen  voycLges  to  see  it. 

'M 1 4  7*  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  there  would  be  more  chance  ? — In  the  ease  of  sailing  vessels, 
there  would  be  more  chance  in  coming  back,  not  in  going. 

**"  1 148.  Supposing  there  were  a  very  small  tonnage  clwrge  placed  upon  coasting  vessels  literally 
passing  such  a  narbour,  and  a  charge,  perhaps  very  much  snmller,  say  one-half,  placed  on  vessels 
going  to  tbe  Continent  that  might  use  it,  would  such  a  very  minute  uniform  charge  not  be  prefer- 
able to  a  large  occasional  charge  when  the  vessels  had  to  use  the  harbour,  and  which  the  larger  ft 
was  of  course  would  form  a  greater  inducement  for  the  captain  to  avoid  incurring  it? — I  cannot 
think  that  you  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  passing  toll  for  vessels  so  little  likely  to  use  it. 

**  1 149.  Speaking  of  the  harbour  of  reftige  generally,  the  probability  of  its  use  would  be  a  question 
of  degree  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

"  1 150.  Mi^ht  not  the  details  of  that  nature  be  very  safely  left  fo  the  Board  of  Trade  to  determine 
from  time  lo  time  what  rates  should  be  charged,  ana  what  vessels  should  be  subject  to  those  rates? 
— ^Yes ;  £  think  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  passing  toll ;  but  it  wouM  be  diAcult  to  decide 
without  consulting  some  of  the  parties  interested  in  it. 

^^1151.  Of  course  the  Board  of  Trade  never  would  come  to  any  decision  without  taking  proper 
steps  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  the  policy  which  they  might  adopt,  but  after  all  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  detail  to  be  left  to  some  department  to  execute  1 — ^Yes,  quite  so  ;  and  a  minor  part  too.  The 
principal  thing  would  be  the  toll.  The  toll  would  realTy  not  probably  prove  to  be  a  tax  on  those 
inessels  at  all,  lor  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  such  a  small  per-centage  on  what  they  now  pay 
for  insurance,  that  the  having  a  safe  harbour  under  their  lee,  would  reduce  the  insurance  in  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  toll ;  I  believe  a  great  deal  more ;  I  think  I  am  speaking  quite  on  the 
safe  side.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  which  regulates  the  premium  of  insurance 
would  decrease  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  so  that  the  per-centage  of  insurance  paid  would 
come  down  more  than  the  toll.  Roughly  calculating,  if  a  penny  a  ton  was  paid  by  all  the  trade 
^ssing  that  harbour,  taking  the  trade  from  those  five  ports  alone,  about  500,000  tons  from 
Ifewcastle  may  go  northward;  on  the  otlier  hand,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Scotch  trade  passes 
from  Scotland  to  London,  and  they  would  fairly  pay ;  so  that  while  perhaps  the  600,000  tona 
might  be  exempted,  it  would  be  made  up  by  the  Scottish  trade;  so  that  the  trade  of  those  ports 
we  may  fiiirly  take  at  a  passing  toll  or  1  d,  per  ton  each  way,  which  would  be  I  /I  a  voyaee  for 
each  collier,  by  which  vou  woald  get  something  fike  40,000  L  annually ;  that  is  only  1  s.  6  a.  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  uie  vessels,  supposing  them  to  be  worth  1,500  /.,  cargo  and  ail.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose the  insurance  must  be  one  per  cent  on  each  voyage. 

'M15*2.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  shipo^ers  in  Sunderland  and  the  neighbouring 
forts  to  have  what  they  call  mutual  insurances  ? — Yes ;  I  am  keeping  them  in  view ;  tne  vesseS 
are  nearly  all  insbred  in  mutaal  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  the  per-Centage  of  loss  shows 
really  the  premium  that  they  pay. 

•*  1153.  I  think  the  principle  upon  which  those  insurances  are  made  is  that  of  a  mutual  contri- 
bution amongst  all  the  shipowners  to  make  good  any  loss  that  takes  place? — Yes;  therefore,  the 
per-centage  paid  is  really .  the  per-centage  of  premiumt  becaose  there  is  no  profit  made ;  and  1 
should  suppose  that  Is,  6d.  per  cent,  which  1  d.  a  ton  a  voyage  would  be,  would  be  such  a  trifling 
per-centage  upon  what  they  must  pay  for  their  losses,  ^at  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  save  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  would  pay  for  the  toff. 

"1154.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  no  additional  charge  whatever  to  the  shipping? — No;  1 
think  the  harbour  would  be  eventually  a  gain  to  them,  even  though  a  toll  was  paid  for  it^ 

The  following  is  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cowan  upon  the  same  subject: — 

"  3393.  Mr.  J.  H,  Oumey,]  With  regard  to  passing  tolls  levied  upon  vessels  generallv,  do  you 
consider  that  a  proper  mode  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  think  that  the 
levying  of  passing  toHs  would  be  a  very  improper  mode,  and  I  would  hardfy  like  to  be  the 
iBCUvidual  with  the  hardihood  in  the  present  aay  to  recommend  it;  anybody  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  passing  tolls  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  ought  to  cease. 

"3384.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinion  which  yoa  have  now  expressed  is  that  which  is  enter- 
tained by  the  shipping  interest  at  Newcastle  generally  ? — Yes. 

"3385.  Lord  l^aas.]  How  do  you  propose  that  the  expenses  of  ^is  harbour  of  refuge,  ff  made, 
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ihould  be  defmyed  ?-^I  tikuik,  tf  the  hurbour  is  o^ostrueued  at  ^6  expense  of  the  Govf^wKimU  it 
ought  to  be  free. 

^'  ad86«  Do  you  ihink  it  ^viould  be  faiir  to  malfie  »  harbour  of  refiifj^  which  would  be  entire^  for 
the  purposes  oi'  trade,  aad  4o  which  the  ehipping  intoRestt  jahould  not  be  ^called  upoa^  io  oontohaie  in 
aoj  waj  ?-*If  j'ou  call  ^tpon  the  shippiag  interefitraad  make  the  harbour  in  a&y  partioalar  locidky 
wh«*e  they  ave  to  pay  wiien  they  go  to  it,  it  is  my  opiaion  that  it  would  be  a  i'aiiuref  that  iBt  9tfaik 
the  ships  would  not  go  to  it  if  they  bad  to  pay  for  it;  vessels  would  go  4o  it  oetmsiooally,  but  »fif 
oakuliSdon  based  upou  the  suppositioD  of  vessels  taking  it  as  a  were  harbour  of  ivefaget  I  wwfH 
have  no  reliance  upon,  taking  the  coast  practically. 

*"  8887.  That  is,  as  a  havbour  toll  I-^Yjc^. 

"  388H.  But^  supposing  the  whole  af  the  slii^ing  interest  whose  ships  are  likely  to  u«e  iimi 
harbour  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  ibe  eFeotion  of  this  harbour,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  be  an  uniair  clum  upon  tham  7 — xea,  I  think  so,  taking  tlie  radios^  a  locMiUty  af 
a  xsoaet,  and  sayiag  that  every  ship  should  pay  so  mueh  whether  she  made  use  of  it  or  not;  yaauL 
would  £nd  a  host  of  opposition  to  suoh  a  project*  I  have  no  doubt,  all  away  dbng  the  coast 

''  8861).  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  a  large  harbour  of  vefuge  upon  the  eastcaatt  of  £fli^ 
land  would  haye  any  effect  upon  the  insurance  paid  i^n  ships ?-'^Not  at  all;  I  happen  to  beji 
director  of  an  insiwranoe  oompany«  and  have  bean  so  for  jaaany  years,  and  1  would  s^  eertftUily  not 
at  the  present  moaoaoat  When  the  thing  has  worked  out  in  ptaotice,  and  when  it  is  .neally  found, 
hf  statiatuDsi  eridesioe,  that  the  -risk  is  diminished,  then  would  be  the  time;  but  it  would  be  a  gitai 
length  of  time  before  you  would  see  the  effect  of  it. 

^  8890.  Sttnpostng  it  wore  found  thai  the  existence  of  a  hairboiir  of  poftif  e  on  the  east  coast  of 
E^glaikd  'would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  wrecks,  do  you  think  that  the  cost  'Of  iasuBaiMie 
upon  the  ship  in  that  district  would  or  would  not  be  materially  reduced  ?*^]i  would  not  be  reduced 
at  all  for  some  len^  of  time;  any  dubs  would  only  think  «f  i>edttcing  when  they  vnere  praoUfiaU|r 
ooD^noed  of  the  alvanlafies. 

^  8391.  If  your  answer  is  worth  anything,  the  only  object  of  a  harbour  of  refuse  to  the  shipping 
interest  is  the  fraeservatioa  of  life,  faeoawie,  if  Ihe  insusanoe  w«ulil  sMtt  be  Atateni^y  reduced,  inhere 
saamld  be  no  ^^in  T — Yes,  jou  would  save  the  property. 

*^  889*2.  You  would  not  save  it  to  4he  shipowner,  butto  dieiinsaranee  company  .?*^Yoiir  qoestiwi 
•goes  to  iim :  that  immediately  a  harbour  of  vefuge  is  made,  you  go  tout  into  the  town  wbeae  you 
ase ;  if  it  is  in  Londou*  you  go  to  Lloyds,  and  you  expect,  instead  of  getting  your -sh^  insured  mt 
4|  or  6  or  6  per  oent,  to  ffet  it  done  at  three  per  cent.«  and  ftat  would  be  quite  a  mistake. 

•^^addft.  If  it  would  not  he  reduced,  the  gain  to  the  shipphng  interest  would  be  v^ery  tmall  ?--Nc^ 
I  do  not  say  that. 

^^8804.  !•  it  iiot  the  oualom  of  the  shipping  interest  to  ifoUy  insure  ?^^No,  I  do  not  knosr  that 
it  is  the  custom  «f  the  sfaippii^  interest  to  iiuly  insure. 

^*  889d.  In  what  proportion  do  they  insure  ?— Probably  to  the  extent  of  two-fthiords.  Mftm 
lalk  to  me  as  a  director  of  an  insurance  oompany,  imd  mk  me  my  c^tuiom,  I  can  ^i^e  yom  my 
<mpwcr.  I  would  not  take  any  less  premmm  until  I  was  oonvwoed  that  Ihefe  had  been  jui  effirat 
furoduoed,  that  i^  that  that  harbour  did  saive  yessdis  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  wanant  that  redilcti04v 
mad  that  could  only  be  JMoertained  by  ilqiae  .of  time. 

•'^  iiad6.  Yon  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  shippiw  interest  on  iihe  east  coast  of  Engjkmd  would 
.ooirtribute  willingly  in  anyway  to  the  formation  ^oifa  hsrbour  of  vafuge  ? — I  think  timt  they  would 
uot  willingly  do  it,  .because  there  is  a  stroi^  notion  that  the  thing  should  be  done  in  ano^er  way. 

<^  8897.  Mr.  LiddelL]  Is  not  it  the  case  that  the  mutual  insurance  system  is  yery  eoUensiyeiy 
pursued  amongst  the  shipowners  themselves  in  the  north  <^  England  ?«^Y0'<. 

^^  8898.  lAkrd  Adfilplms  Vane  Tempe$t,]  Is  not  the  insurance  that  takes  place  on  the  east  coa^t 
chiefly  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance  amonge^  the  shipowners  themselves  ?«^t  is 
so  principally ;  there  is  a  large  amount  done  in  that  way. 

^  8899.  ^hecefore  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  ships  «on  the  coast  would  directly 
benefit  the  shipowners,  as  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  loss  of  their  insurances  t 
— No  doubt ;  but  the  question  put  to  ma  was,  W^ouid  the  ^promiam  •cf  insuranoe  be  less  ?  " 

^  84^a.  €HMifrman,]  The  ground  upon  which  you  has^  jreoomaseuded  so  strongly  «  harbour  •erf 
vefuge  <m  tlie  north-east  coast  is  the  foot  which  is  exhibited  'by^  wMuk^harK^  showijE^  mn 
unusual  amount  of  wrecks  upon  that  part  of  the  -coast,  is  it  ne^  ?*^Yes,  it  4s. 

^  8423/  It  is  your  hope  that  the  formatiioa]  of  a  harbour  of  sefoge  would  materially  diminiah  the 
loss  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life  ? — Yes. 

"  84-23.  And  would,  tberefore,  very  much  circumscribe  the  number  of  wrecks  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

^  :8424.  In  that  case,  the  loss  of  property  which  now  falls  eithv  upon  the  shipowner  or  the 
insurer,  would  be  very  gteatly  diminished  ? — It  would  be  duninished,  no  doubt  of  iL 

^'  8435.  Th^ie  has  l^eo  always  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the  old  system  of  passing  tolls,- 
«viherehy  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay  for  Ramsgate  HacbAur  that  went  S»  w  nofihabout,  and  far 
other  harbours  which  they  could  never  use?— Yes. 

^*  842Q.  And  a  ^ery  strong  pimudiee  has  been  oaeated  in  .ihe  minds  of  .d»ipowners  in  conse- 
quence of  their  havji^g  to  pay  for  harbours  that  they  could  jaeyar  use  ?•*-- Y«s,  a  very  strong  feeling ; 
because  libey  paid  for  what  they  did  not  get 

**  8427.  And  formerly  the  same  kind  of  objection  was  entertained  with  regard  to  paying  for 
fight  d)ues«  in  respect  of  lighthouses  which  vessels  did  not  use?-*Yee\,  the  same  objection  was 
entertained. 

^  84fi8«  Th^  system  of  lighthouses  has  been  v^ry  modi  unproirad  of  late?— Yes. 

'^  84*29.  So  that  now  vessels  4XDiy  pay  £ur  the  lights  w^oh  they  xeally  use? — Yei^  or  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  service  to  themi* 

^*  8480.  And  that  they  tbink  no  hai*dsh]p?— I  think  not;  thexeare  people  who  think  that  tUe 
charges  a;re  too  much,  and  that  they  ou,gbt  to  be  modified. 

^  8481.  So  for  as  the  principle  goes  of  charging  yeasels  for  tbe  use  ^of  those  lights  which  th^ 
pass,  and  which  are  of  use  to  them,  thei«  is  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  Jptayiug  a  small  toU,. 
auficieutly  large,  but  not  too  much,  for  the  maistena«ice  of  tho^  ligiibts?~>'€^  1  do  notthiuk 
there  is. 

**  8482.  A  harbour  of  refuge  upon  the  north-east  coast  would  vierj  muiii  diminish  the  loss  of  the 
844.  c  2  *  shipping^ 
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shipping  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  England  ? — It  wonld  diminish  the  loss  of  the  shipping  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  England  considerably,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it 

^  8438.  Now,  in  the  same  manner  as  vessels  now  pay  for  lights  which  they  may  pass  during 
the  day'y  when  they  are  of  no  use  to  them,  but  which  they  may  also  pass  during  the  night,  when 
they  may  be  of  use  to  them,  would  it  be  unreasonable  for  shipowners  to  object  to  the  payment  of  a 
small  toll,  or  a  very  small  rate,  for  thie  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  harbour  which 
would  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  or  storms,  with  reference  only  to  such  vessels  as  pass  the  har- 
bour, and  for  which  it  would  be  available  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  you  would  work  upon  the 
principle  of  a  passing  toll. 

^'  3434.  A  lighthouse  toll  is  a  passing  toll,  is  not  it,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ? — ^Yes,  but  a  light- 
house toll  is  a  toll  already  in  existence,  and  you  must  do  something  to  extinguish  it ;  and  to  modify 
it  is  the  easiest  way  to  do  that;  but  I  draw  a  distinction  between  a  new  passing  toll  and  one  already 
existing,  because,  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  lay  on  a  moderate  toll  for  vessels  passing  any  particular 
spot  along  that  coast,  you  would  have  a  very  great  opposition  to  any  measure  of  that  kind,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  would  say  (1  know  that  is  the  feeling,  because  I  know  it  with  reference  to  what  has 
transpired  in  the  Board  tnat  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  over)  that  if  a  charge  is  to  be  made  it 
should  be  made  for  the  bond  fide  using  of  the  port 

*^  8435.  You  think  that  the  present  mode  of  charging  light  dues  is  an  equitable  mode  ? — I  should 
say  that  it  is ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  should  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  it  can  fairly  be 
extinguished.  These  lighthouses  have  of  late  been  a  very  objectionable  thing  to  the  shipping 
generally. 

'^  8436.  Would  you  propose  to  extinguish  liorht  dues,  by  placing  the  charge  upon  the  conso« 
lidated  funds  of  tlie  public  revenues  at  large  ? — I  should  think  that  that  would  probably  be  a  fairer 
way  of  doing  it  In  the  end  the  shipowner  would  get  less  freight,  and  the  nation  would  benefit 
by  that;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  perhaps  quite  as  fair  a  way,  or  fairer. 

**3437.  That  would  apply  to  only  a  particular  part  of  the  nation,  would  it?— To  the  nation 
generally. 

^'  3438.  Do  you  see  any  other  objection  to  a  passing  toll  with  regard  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
a  ship,  for  which  the  harbour  is  made,  than  to  the  use  of  a  light  for  a  ship  which  passes  that  Ggfat? 
*— I  ao ;  the  distinction  is  this :  lights  are  already  rates  in  existence. 

**  3489.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  see  any  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  charge? — ^I  see  a  distinc- 
tion in  this  way  ;  you  are  going  to  create  a  new  passing  toll  for  vessels  that  make  no  use  of  the 
harbour  at  all ;  now,  admitting  that  they  make  no  use  of  the  light,  the  light  may  be  of  material 
benefit  to  them,  although  they  make  no  use  of  it ;  but  the  harbour  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  unless 
they  go  into  it,  and  make  use  of  it. 

''  3440.  If  the  vessel  passes  the  light  during  the  dayiit  is  of  no  use  to  her;  if  she  passes  the  light 
during  the  night  it  is  of  use  to  her ;  if  a  vessel  passes  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  calm  and  fine 
weather^  it  is  of  no  use  to  her;  but  if  the  same  vessel  is  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  necessarily, 
on  its  route  to  the  port  to  which  it  is  destined,  it  is  of  use  to  her ;  are  they  not  in  that  respect  the 
same,  that  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  vessels  passing  that  part  of  die  coast  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency  ? — ^Yes;  and  if  the  vessels  make  use  of  them,  it  is  right  that  they  should  pay ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  make  use  of  them,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  pay  for  them ;  and  I  think  that  you 
would  find  a  great  objection  to  parties  paying.  Lights  are  usefiil,  because  they  do  direct  the 
mariner  where  he  is  to  go,  without  going  into  any  particular  port;  but  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  a  very 
different  thing,  because  to  pay  for  going  by  without  making  any  use  of  it,  is,  I  think,  a  material 
distinction. 

"  3441.  You  do  not  know  cf  any  use  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  community,  or  any  other  interest,  except  the  ships  that  passed  it? — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be 
of  material  use  to  the  individuak  having  cargoes  on  ooard  these  ships. 

**  3442.  Taking  the  shipping  and  the  cargo  as  one  interest,  the  harbour  of  refuge  would  be 
of  use  only  to  Ae  shipping  that  passed  it?— It  would  be  only  of  use  to  the  shipping  that 
passed  it. 

'*  3443.  The  light  is  of  use  only  to  the  shipping  that  passes  it  ? — Yes. 

•*  8444.  I  believe  that  the  practice  in  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  is  very  much  what  has  been  called 
mutual  insurance ;  that  is,  the  shipowners  subscribe ;  practically,  they  insure  each  other,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  loss,  they  subscribe  their  money  to  make  good  the  loss  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  it  is  so, 
because  I  have  been  in  a  club  of  that  kind  myself. 

"3445.  Then,  of  course,  the  charge  upon  fiie  shipowners  in  those  ports  for  the  risk  which  they 
run  must  be  measured  by  the  number  of  wrecks  of  their  ships  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?— Yes,  no 
doubt  of  it 

"3446.  And  if,  in  the  very  next  year,  a  smaller  number  of  wrecks  took  place  than  in  the  present 
year,  the  shipowners  of  those  ports  would  be  benefited  to  that  extent? — They  would. 

•'  3447.  With  regard  to  general  insurance,  when  you  do  it  by  premiums,  those  premiums  are 
fixed  in  reference  to  a  calculation  of  the  average  of  losses,  and  you  require  a  certain  period  iu  order 
to  determine  what  that  average  is  ? — Yes. 

**  3448.  But  if  you  found  in  the  course  of  two  years,  in  consequence  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  having 
been  formed,  that  the  average  of  loss  was  considerably  less  than  it  had  been  previously,  the  com- 
petition amount  the  insurance  offices  would  lower  the  premium  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  sup)K)se  so. 

**  3449.  So  far  as  regards  the  shipowners  and  clubs  who  mutually  insure  each  other,  the  very 
first  vessel  saved  by  the  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  to  them  a  gain  ? — Yes. 

"  3450.  So  far  as  regards  those  ships  msured  in  offices,  as  soon  as  your  general  average  had  been 
reduced,  competition  would  compel  tnem  to  reduce  their  premiums  ? — No  doubt. 

"  3451.  And  therefore  the  lessened  risk  would  be  exhibited  by  the  lessened  payment  by  the  ship- 
owner one  way  or  the  other  ? — ^Yes,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  345-2,  If  you  had  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  that  would  very  quickly  show  itself  in  the  saving  to  the  shipowners  of  those 
ports  from  the  smaller  losses  at  sea?— 1  do  not  think  that  it  would  very  quickly  do  it  Whatever 
the  saving  was,  they  would  feel  the  effect  of  it,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  ever  there  was  a  saving, 
they  would  feel  it  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  very  considerably  do  so  till  it 
was  tested,  in  order  to  see  the  effect 

"  3468.  It 
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'^  3458.  It  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  Fuocess  of  a  harbour  of  reilige»  and  to  the  importance 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coasf^  that  a  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  insurance  ? 
— Yes. 

"  3454.  If  there  is  to  be  this  great  saving  of  property,  irrespective  of  life,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  inequitable,  looking  to  a  public  expenditure  of  money,  that  that  particular  interest,  which 
indirectly  saved  some  considerable  portion  of  money  by  insurance,  should  he  charged  for  the  rise  of 
the  harbour  so  constructed  upon  some  equitable  principle  ?— I  do  see  objections  to  making  a  charge 
upon  them  without  they  make  use  of  the  harbour,  because,  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  saying, 
a  person  may  or  may  not  take  a  harbour  of  refuge;  he  may  say,  *  I  am  not  bound  to  do  this ;  I 
thmk  I  am  a  cleverer  sailor  than  other  people,  and  I  think  I  can  get  through  without  going  into 
the  harbour,  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to  pay  that  tex  whether  I  go  into  the  harbour  or  not* 

^*  3455.  You  are  a  director  of  an  insurance  company  on  the  Tyne  ?  —Yes. 

^^  3456.  When  a  person  comes  to  you  to  be  insured  for  the  London  voyage  up  and  down  from 
London,  you  charge  him  a  rate  of  insurance,  not  upon  the  calculation  that' he  is  lost,  but  upon  the 
mere  risk  whether  he  be  lost  or  not,  computed  upon  the  average  of  losses  for  the  year  ? — ^Yes. 

*^  3457.  Then  a  person  who  sails  in  fine  weather  and  is  not  lost  pays  precisely  the  same  as  a 
shipowner  whose  vessel  is  lost,  supposing  the  vessels  to  be  of  the  same  character  and  style?—! 
hardly  see  exactly  what  the  question  leads  to. 

**  3458.  When  you  charge  your  premium  of  insurance,  vour  premium  of  insurance  has  reference 
to  the  whole  number  of  ships  that  pass  between  London  and  Newcastle,  and  you  calculate 
your  premium  of  insurance  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  those  ships  that  are  lost?— Yes, 
just  so. 

**'  3459.  Those  shipowners  whose  vessels  are  not  lost,  pay  just  the  same  as  those  whose  vessels 
are  lost  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

"  34«0.  Therefore,  the  whole  question  of  insurance  is  one  of  average,  and  you  receive  a  premium 
that  will  cover  you  for  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?— Yes. 

"  3461.  Therefore,  is  it  unfair  to  ask  the  shipowners  whose  vessels  do  not  use  the  harbour  of 
refuge,  but  which  may  use  the  harbour  of  refuse  in  case  of  need,  to  contribute  towards  their 
security  placed  there  for  their  use,  or  do  you  think  that  it  should  be  confined  solelv  to  those 
who  are  unfortunate  at  the  time,  and  are  compelled  to  use  it? — I  think  it  is  unfair;  1  think  you 
are  going  to  make  the  shipowner  pay  for  that  which  he  says  may  or  not  be  of  any  use  to  him  : 
but  in  the  insurance  he  says,  '  I  do  make  use  of  this,  inasmuch  us  I  do  not  leave  the  harbour  till 
the  vessel  is  insured.'  Havinc;  effected  that  insurance,  he  pays  no  more  than  the  man  who  loses 
his  vessel;  but  he  has  made  use  of  the  security  of  the  insurance  company,  and  that  is  a 
certainty,  it  is  a  &ct;  but  it  is  no  certainty  and  no  fact  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  harbour  of 
refuge. 

^*  3462.  If  a  person  insures  his  vessel  in  the  Tyne  for  a  voyage  to  London  and  back,  and 
Jias  no  loss  whatever,  he  has  purchased  a  security  against  the  risk,  but  he  obtains  nothing 
from  that;  you  have  no  loss,  and  he  has  no  gain  by  having  done  it,  if  he  has  no  loss? — 
Certainly  not. 

'^  3463.  If  a  person  pays  a  small  toll  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  which  he  passes,  if  he 
happens  to  require  tbe  use  of  that  harbour  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  him,  but  if  not,  it  is  of  no 
advantage  to  him  ? — Certainly. 

"  3464.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  the  construction  of  your  own  harbour,  you  thought  it  equitable 
to  place  a  rale  upon  vessels  leaving  the  Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
harbour  ? — Yes. 

**  3465.  And  you  raise  your  funds  exclusively  from  that  source  ? — Yes. 

"  .^466.  You  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  those  who  use  tbe  harbour,  and  who  have  greater 
security  hereafter  in  coming  into  the  hai-bour  and  leaving  it,  will  pay  for  the  security  so  afiTorded 
to  them  ?— Yes. 

''  3467.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  pro})08ed  another  plan,  and  said  that,  as  this  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  port  of  rf  ewcastle  and  Shields,  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  construct  this  harbour  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  from  rates  raised  upon  the  general  population,  there  would  be  an 
objection  to  that  ?— Yes. 

*''  3468.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  at  once  have  said, '  This  is  for  the  shipping  interest ; 
let  them  pay  for  it '  ?— . Yes. 

**  3469.  If  we  are  to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  public  expense,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
public  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  say,  *  If  this  harbour  upon  the  east  coast,  which  we  admit  to 
be  verv  necessary  and  useful,  is  to  be  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping,  is  not  it  fair  that 
the  shipping  should  pav  for  it,  and  that  we,  the  farmers  of  Yorkshire,  or  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
or  any  wnere  else,  should  not  be  taxed  V — I  think  it  is  very  likely,  and  it  is  quite  right ;  but  it  is 
equally  right  that  these  shipowners  should  not  be  taxed  for  what  they  receive  no  benefit  from, 
xou  say,  we  lay  on  a  tJix  on  the  Tyne.  Undoubtedly  we  do,  but  the  vessels  have  tlie  benefit  of 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  harbour ;  but  the  case  which  you  put  is  this,  that  the  vessel  shall  pay 
whether  she  makes  use  of  it  or  not. 

*'  3470.  Would  you  confine  your  proi)08ed  toll,  in  the  harbour  of  refiige,  to  the  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  refuge,  and  using  it  alone  ? — Yes. 

'^  3471.  I  thought  you  said,  that  a  rule  of  that  kind  would  deter  captains  from  using  the  harbour 
atall?—Yes. 

"  3472.  If  we  are  to  create  harbours  of  refuge  upon  public  considerations,  should  not  we  do  so 
upon  a  principle  which  should  induce  the  largest  use  of  those  harbours  ? —Yes,  certainly;  it  would 
be  right  that  it  should  be  done  upon  a  principle  that  it  would  be  the  most  advantiige  to  the  people 
to  make  use  of  it ;  and  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  shipowners  gencraSy  will  tell  you, 
*  When  we  make  use  of  the  harbour  we  will  pay  for  it.' 

"  3473.  They  would  also  tell  you  that  they  would  have  no  confidence  in  the  captain  making  for 
the  harbour  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  that  if  the  captain  had  held  on  his 
course  he  could  have  run  on  to  his  port,  and  so  saved  it 

"  3474.  And  in  consequence  of  that,  a  ^reat  number  of  wrecks  would  ensue  ? — Very  likely. 

**  3475.  And  therefore  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  very  much  diminished  ? 
— If  they  will  run  the  risk,  they  ought  to  pay  for  it." 
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''  The  subject  of  '  passing  tolls  *  reoeired  mach  consider^ioii  from  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  local  charges  upon  shipping;  and  in  their  Report  they  laid  <lown 
principles  iu  respect  to  them,  which,  to  your  Committee,  appear  sound  and  just.  They  cray, 
*  It  appears  to  ws  that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  is  a  matter 
of  interest,  not  only  to  thofic  who  seek  and  obtain  refuge  within  the  harbour,  but  also, 
althoiigh  indirectly,  to  the  whole  maritime  trade  of  the  a^ijacent  seas.  Every  harbour,  how- 
ever, which  is  wortiiy  of  the  name  of  a  harbour,  must  be  regarded  as  aflPordiug,  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide  at  least,  au  opportunity  of  refuge  to  vessels  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
many  harboui*s  do  annually  anord  refuge  to  a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  either  wmd- 
bound  or  in  distress.  But  the  connexion  between  harbours  generally  and  the  twde  which 
passes  by  them  is  of  so  indirect  and  secondary  a  character,  that  this  connexion  would  afford 
BO  justification  whatever  for  the  general  imposition  of  passing  tolls.     It  is  only  wuBHf  a 

HARBOUR   IS  A  HARBOUR   OF   REFUGB   IN   THE  STRICTEST  SENSE   OF  THE  TERM,  THAT  AMY 
JUSTIFICATION,  IN  OUR  JUDGMENT,  CAN  BE  FOUND  FOR  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  A  CHARGE  OF  TMIft 

NATURE.'*  »  *  *.  *  *  'Itthereforeappear8tous,—lstl^.  That  a  passing 
toll  levied  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  improTement  of  a  harbour  is  not  necessarily 
unjust  in  principle.  2dly.  That  a  toll  of  this  charax'ter  is  unjust  in  pt  mciple,  unless  it  be  levied 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  or  improvement  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  3dly.  That  such  a  toll  is  unjust  even  when  levied  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement 
of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge,  unless  the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  those  who  use  the  harbour 
i0  insufficient  to  defray  the  expense  thereof.'  These  were  observations  made  in  refei^nee  to 
tidal  trade  harbours,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  claims  of  the  four  harboot'S  of  Dov^^ 
Bafliffgiaie,  Whitby,  aiKl  BriditiiG^on  to  the  spectal  privilege  of  levying  a  paflsing  toll  were 
examined ;  and  as  in  none  of  those  cases,  the  conditioiis  above  stated  applied,  those  toila 
were,  as  your  Committee  thinks,  most  justly,  recommended  to  be  abolished,  mtsmueh  as  the 
ships  upon  which  they  are  chained,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  a  majority  of  eases  benefited 
fcy  them.  Your  Committee  entirely  agrees  in  the  general  principles  thus  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioners  as  quoted,  and  would  apply  them  in  their  strictest  sense,  in  reference  to  the 
harbours  of  refuge,  which  they  have  recommended.  In  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,, 
these  works  would  be  '  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,'  constructed  and 
maintained  expressly  for  such  purpose,  available,  not  only  at '  certain  times,'  but  at  all  tbom- 
of  the  tide,  and  according  to  all  vessels  navigating  the  waters  in  their  vicinity,  always  a 
safe  refuge  in  the  case  of  need ;  a  charge,  such  as  is  proposed  for  such  harbours,  would  be 
entirf ly  in  the  spirit  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Conimissioiiers,  and  c<Hild  oot  be 
expo&ed  to  any  of  the  olgections  so  justly  raised  against  tlte  passin;^:  tdls  inflicted  upoa 
shippmg  for  the  four  harbours  of  Uamsgaie,  Daf»cr,  Bridlington  and  Whitby. 

"  In  considering,  however,  the  amount  of  the  charge  whidi  may  fairly  be  imposed  upon 
shipping  for  the  constraction  and  maintenance  of  these  harbours,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  there  3xe  plain  grounds  upon  which  shipowners  should  not  be  called  upon  to  defray  the 
whole.  In  some  respects  the  utility  of  such  harbours  would  be  of  a  character  for  which  the 
public  revenues  of  the  country  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  contribute  ;  for  example,  all 
the  works  recommended  would  be  less  or  moi^e  useful  for  vessels  of  the  Koyal  Navy  taking 
shelter ;  as  coaling  stations  for  ships  of  war,  there  beinsT  at  pi'csent  no  harbour  between  Flam-  . 
boiough  Head  and  the  Fern  Island  where  such  a  vessel  can  cual ;  they  would  also  be  useful 
as  national  defences,  the  fixed  breakwaters  affording  great  facilities  for  the  erection  of  powerful 
batteries.  Again,  the  efFoil  to  save  life  may  £uriy  be  classed  aa  a  national  object.  For 
these  reasons,  your  Committee  is  ol'  opinion  that  the  Tharge  uoon  shipping  should  be  placed 
at  an  extremely  moderate  amount,  even  though  the  revenue  derived  from  it  did  not  entirajy 
reach  the  sum  required  for  the  purposes  indicated.  With  regard  to  what  the  charge  «ho«kl 
be,  Captain  SuKvan  has  suggested  a  rate  of  one  fenny  per  ton  upon  all  vessels  which  may  l>e 
considered  to  be  benefited  by  the  harbours  to  be  made ;  a  charge  of  this  amount  would,  in 
your  Committee's  opmion,  be  sufficient  for  ihe  purpose,  and  should  not  be  exceeded. 

*'  The  coDclu^on  at  which  your  Committee  has  arrived,  therefore,  is,  that  a  cbaroje  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  1  d.  per  ton  may  fairly  be  made  upon  all  ships  entering  into,  or  clear- 
ing from,  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  ships,  in  the  ordinary  x^ourse  of  their  voyages^, 
would  pass  the  harbours  to  be  constructed  ;  and  that  whatever  rate  is  fixed  upon  at  first,  it 
shall  be  reduced  from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  total  sum,  which  shall  be  equivalent 
to  three-fourths  of  the  interest,  which  should  be  computed  at  tlie  rate  of  S  pereenL,  and  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  Your  Committee  feels  more  confideiioe  in  TeconMiiending  this 
principle  for  adoption,  because  it  is  one  so  manifestly  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  community 
that  no  such  objection  can  be  taken  to  it  as  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  speedy 
construction  of  these  important  works  ;  whereas  it  would  have  much  less  confidence  in  tihat 
olject  being  attained,  if  the  charj^e  were  proposed  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  against  which  objections  might,  with  every  appearance  of  justice  be  raised  by  those 
not  interested  in  shipping  or  seaport  •communities.  Your  Comutittee  is  aware  that  it  would 
require  great  care  to  carry  out  the  principle  in  ail  its  details,  herein  laid  down  for  the  juat 
distribadoii  €((  the  dues  proposed,  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  ihis  duty  may  fairly  be  left  to  the 
Commisaion,  the  appointment  of  which  it  has  reoomutended. 

^' With  pegard  to  the  best  mode  (^constmctiiMi  for  harhoiKs  in  deep  waters,  your  Com- 
mittee has  t  iken  some  evidence.  There  are  thnee  nodes  vti  present  in  use :  the  first  may  be 
termed  Mr.  Kendel's  plan,  which  has  been  so  suocessfully  adopted  aft  Holyhead  aad  at  Ptixtt** 
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Iknd ;  the  second,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  first,  is  one  rccomraended  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
and  upon  which  he  has  constructed  a  harbour  at  Blyth ;  and  the  third  is  the  plan  of  building 
walls  of  masonry  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  as  in  use  at  Dover.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  plans  will  be  found  to  be  described  in  great  detail  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Coode, 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  ^t  Portland ;  the  second  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Abemethy.  A  fourth  plan  of  con«tructing breakwaters  was 
gabmitted  to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Hayes,  which  will  be  found  tci  be  described  in  his 
evidence.  No  breakwater  has  been  constructed  upon  this  plan  in  this  country,  butii  is 
stated  that  it  is  being  adopted  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia.  With  regard  to  all  the  works 
proposed  in  this  Report,  your  Committee  has  no  difiicalty  in  recommending  the  phm  invented 
by  Mr.  Rendel,  as  used  at  Holyhead,  or  as  modified  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  first,  because  it  is 
much  the  cheapesi,  second,  because  works  can  be  accomplished  in  that  wny  much  more 
speedily  than  in  any  other,  and  thirdly,  because  in  all  the  cases  referred  to,  there  is  abund- 
ance of  material  upon  the  spot  to  make  that  plan  practicable. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  employing  convict  labour  in  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge' 
Mr.  Coode  has  fumi»ihetl  your  Committee  with  valuable  evidence.  Convicts  have  been  em- 
ployed to  a  great  extent  in  the  construction  of  the  harbour  at  Portland,  but  it  appears  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  much  money  saving  has  been  effected 
thereby ;  and  that  a  longer  experience  must  be  obtained  befoie  that  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  Your  Committee  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coode,  where  all 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  convict  labour  in  this  way  will  be  found 
to  be  Mlj  Miled. 

"During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  your  Committee  has  conducted,  much  evidence 
has  been  received  upon  the  improvements  of' which  the  existing  tidal  harbours  are  suscep- 
tible, as  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  i-efuge  in  the  case  of  need  for  passing  vessels*. 
Captain  Vetch  nas  expressed  strongly  his  opinion  of  the  great  advanti^es  which  would  be 
derived  from  such  improvements  to  the  general  shipping  of  the  country.     But  your  Com«- 
mittee,  however  sensible  it  may  be  of  the  advantaores  which   roi&i;ht  be  obtained  from  suck 
improvements,  is  of  opinion  that  this  subject  should  not  be  mixed  up  wiili  that  of  harbours  of 
refuge,  properly  speaking,  but  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  should  be  left  to  the  local 
efforts  of  each  individual  port.     Many  of  these  ports  are  in  possession  of  considerable  incomes 
from  the  dues  which  they  charge  upon  the  shipping  resorting  to  tliem,  and  have  shown  a 
desire  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  render  the  accommodation  of  their  harbours 
more  complete,  and  the  approach  to  them  more  secure.     At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  large! 
works  have  been  undertaken,  and  are  in  progress.    At  Sunderland  considerable  funds  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  River  Wear  Commissioners,  and,  if  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  piers 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefit     It  has  also  been  shown  that  comparatively  small 
sums  of  money  laid  out  upon  the  port  of  Lowestoft,  and  other  parts  of  Ae  Norfolk  coast, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  security  of  their  trade  as  well  as  of  the  pas8in<^  ships.  Improvements 
have  been  suggested  on  the  south  coast,  especially  near  Newhuven  ;  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 
also,  and  especially  at  Cardigan,  Fishguard,  and  Newport,  it  has  been  represented  that 
essential  improvements  might  be  made.     But,  important  as  all  these  may  be,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  local  trades  of  each,  your  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
outlay  of  public  money  upon  tiiem,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  great  and  important  national 
works  which  have  already  been  adverted  to.    There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  your 
Committee  feels  it  its  duty  to  make  upon  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  these 
local  improvements.     Many  of  these  ports  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable incomes  from  their  own  private  sources,  and  are  disposed  to  apply  them  to  these 
purposes ;  but  these  rettources  would  be  more  available  for  the  required  works  if  they  were 
able  to  borrow  larger  sums,  upon  the  principle  of  mortgaging  their  present  surplus  income 
or  future  dues,  to  repay  the  same  within  a  given  number  of  years,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
drainage  loans,  or  the  loans  mack  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Cominiss:oners,  for  various 
purposes.     In  many  cases  applications  have  been  made  to  those  Commissioners,  but  it  is 
Delieved  that  the  funds  placed  annually  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament  are  too  limited  in 
amount,  and  have  too  many  claiuis  of  other  kinds  upon  them,  to  enable  them  to  entertain 
some  of  these  applications.     Your  Committee  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  ift 
eveiy  way  consistent  with  sound  policy  toencouraee  local  efforts  for  the  impix>Tement  of  such 
harbours,  by  voting  a  moderate  sum  annuidly,  to  oe  specially  appropriated  to  such  harbours, 
upon  the  same  principle  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  were  applied  to  the  large  amount 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.     And  looking  to  the  great  importance  of  the  object 
to  be  attained,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  such  loans  should  be  made  at  a  rate 
of  interest,  not  exceeding  :i  per  cent.,  and  should  be  made  payable  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund  extended  over  a  period  of  60  years. 

In  conclusion,  your  .Committe*  cannot  too  earnestly  press  upon  the  House  the  strong  con- 
viction which  it  has  received  from  the  investigation  it  has  conducted,  as  to  the  necessity,  on 
national  grounds,  of  these  works  being  undertaken  at  as  early  a  period  as  posbibie,  and  placed 
under  some  sysx^m  which  will  secure  their  steady  and  speedy  progress.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  extraordinary  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  shipping 
entered  inward  and  outward  m  the  foreign  trade  during  the  last  15  years:  the  increase 
having  been  from  9,824,562  tons  in  1843,  to  23,178,792  tons  in  1857 :  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  in  addition  to  this  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade  has 
also  increased  during  the  same  period  from  an  ap;regate  of  22,138,000  tons  entered  inward 
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and  outward  in  1843,  to  an  aggregate  of  27,065,000  tons  in  1867.  This  increase  has  taketr 
place  steadily  from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  checks  which  have  il 
received  dunng  that  period  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  th^rl  i 
reason  that  your  Committee  <»n  discover  why  it  should  not  proceed  at  the  same  iX  R°? 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  it  will  be  just  m  proponion  as  the  waters  upon  our  c^Lt^  and  tS 
approaches  to  our  harbours  become  crowded,  that  the  risk  will  be  increased,  esSlv  wh^n 
ships  become  unmanageable  m  severe  storms.  If  then  we  are  to  look  fonv^  Cfi?  ^ 
the  penod  which  it  is  assumed  will  be  required  to  complete  the  works^^™  ten  years, 
probable  that  the  continued  increase  of  our  trade  over  that  space  o^Ume  ilflTT"?"*''  ''-^ 
show  that  improvements  of  the  character  pointed  out  in  thisXnort  hZ  h  ^"l'*  ?  '^'^ 

indispensable  to  the  further  development  J?our  shiJJi^Vwhich  S  tit  tl"'^"  v'*'^ 
Committee  feels  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  ind^table  axiom  sIItehjilKP  **•  >"' 
^peciaUy  of  late  yea.s,  that  while  the  extent  of  ouf  coasl  anTX  n^^l  L'E™r'^ 
atford  for  navigation  are  limited,  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  con««uenlv  i*«  ak-  -  *''*^ 
capableofanddestined  to  an  indefinite  expansion;  an^d\rt X^rw^aftheEV^^ 
which  the  former  can  be  rendered  commensurate  for  the  requirements  ortLli*!!-  t? 
supplementing  the  natural  facilities  which  we  possess,  by  the  coSuction  of^ifn'*"  ^, 
worL  upon  our  coasts,  such  as  your  Committee  hw  ventur^  to  "^ornmL^  T^"***"^ 
required  for  them,  though  considerable  of  itself,  is,  your  Commit  woSr«?.t™?^*l"'" 
when  compared  with  the  great  objects  which  are  ti  te  attdnS  bvk-  «1  v!^''""*'  *"'''°S 
dations  of  vour  Committee  are  adipted,  even  Zt^^o^Tm^i^XZilt:^'^"''^' 
great  part  from  being  any  permanent  charge  upon  the  finance  of  ^^821^  K  7  ""  °'  '" 
ft  otherwise,  your  CommiWwill  venture  to  express  an  opS  thatloSSi  ^  T"*  ""^ 
stitutes  the  chief  source  of  the  commercial  greatness  aTd  thrriiS  s^ritv  n?f  j'^*  '*"'■ 
and  considering  the  enormous  loss  both  lil  and  property  to  whShSTn-l*  *^""*^'- 
exposed  from  the  dangerous  and  unprotected  Ue/f  our  coast?  a^dX"'--^''*''! 
defective  character  of  our  navigation,  there  is  no  obiect  for  which  n„hii  *  consequent 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Macartney;  read  V. 

"  That  the  great  and  increasing  extent  of  the  Shippin«  Interests  of  thp  Vr.u^  ir  •  j 
the  enormous  annual  loss  of  life  and  property  from  w^ks  aS  calI«r.:S  ^  Kingdom^ 
absence  of  any  shelter  on  the  most  exposi  and  most^quented  SII'iwk  *'**  """"^'^ 
Great  Britain'and  Ireland,  demand  the*^  serious  a^trdTa^^loSZon  of  5,rH  *" '^ 
That  It  appears  from  official  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  thLt  Sn^^Ztlt  °".k  " 
^gregate  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  poVrof^  eou^trL  '  "*"  ^^ 
from  9,824,562  tons  in  1843  to  no  less  than  23,178,782  tons  in  isi?  Sn!7«5  •  •°*''«^, 
186  per  cent,  in  14  vears.  That  the  same  Retirns'show X^the  r^iSl  tonn^a^^^.h  ^ 
kingdom  has  risen  ffom  88,097  tons  in  1848,  to  250,472  tons  in  18^and^th^»T^*  °^  £*" 
of  merchant  seamen  in  the  same  period  has  increased  ln>m  TiillUl^l^j^^l  """''**' 

"  That  it  further  appears  in  evidence  that  the  number  of  casualtio.  ♦«  ok:„^-  .v 

coasts  and  within  the  seas  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  five^S  f^m  ?fltT?l .^k'^k 
inclusive,  was  5,218,  being,  on  an  average,  1,026  a  year.  That  of  th^  Jh^t^Sfl  i        ^f'  ^"-^ 
cases  amounted  to  2,184  vessels,  or  on°  i^n'  averai?  iarir437  «^  vt^^     Trfi™?  '''    - 
loss  of  life  connected  with  these  casualties  was  4  148  M!2.rnr  ^  «  ^  ^'•**  *"»«  ^^^ 

nearly  830  each  year.  That  the  vdue  of  the  poiLrfyKlVlLl  iJX""^  »  f^  ^^i 
estimate,  be  taken  at  one  million  a  year,  and  by  other  Sss2»^dJ.^!fu^  l'u\^^  'jj.'^*'' 
making  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half  a^  Jhe  a7nK°  to  thTco^Sl  fl^nf  h^"'*  *  •"'^»'*"' 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  alone.  And  further  thS  thf«  .nrT^i  r*"®^  casualties 
a  million  and  a  half  of  property,  is  bdenenlJ^?Se*Jl*et^^^^^^ 
life  and  property,  connected  with  the  fisiieries  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  "^ 

a  ':^:^znxsL  ^re^r  i^nt^^fX^;*^^^^^^^^^  &h'^-  tf^^  ^r 

and  next,  from  its  rapidly  increasing  progress,  IcHt^s  obvious  ^n.1,.  7"  ^  ^  *.'  '"?''?' 
inproportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stakethat  an  effort  iLuldT'^H^  i?""*'  *''*V*  '* 

affSrd  the  greatest  possible  security  to  our  s  lioS  S  fr  ^  f  T  P"^''?.g'0""ds  to 
the  other  hand,  that  the  more  crowd^ed  the  wate^Sud  our  IhZ  K^  ^"^'^  P'*™'  ^^ 
traffic,  the  greater  must  be  the  risk  of  acciSenu.  andXtore  dirt's:  t^^  '"''"^^ 
for  greater  accommodatio:.  and  provision  for  safety,  WhrnrthJEZf  .5f„.l  "^'^k^^^ 
your  Committee  derive  from  the^  considerations  I,  tC  howetru<A  Urfara^^ 
harbours  of  refuge  are  now  required  for  the  security  of  our  shiDoiiTlH.  a^^  ^^^  ^* 
become  more  urgent  from  yelr  to  year;  and^AaUnZuct^a  il'S^':  Teh 
harbours  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years  t  is  of  th«  ..im«o»  z^llV^  .      °^  '"*^'^ 

should  U  lost,  first,in  deirmil^g  up/nSe  nadonaltlicvTSn'^TJ^'  "If  *'T 
m  immediately  acting  upon  .uch  determination.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ***"'  """^  "«^*' 

"That  the  districts  of  the  coast  which  it  appears  to  vour  Comm.»*««  o.^ 
danger,  and  where  works  of  a  national  charact^are  irrequh-^dTil^-l     ""''  '^^"^  *^ 
1st.  "  That  part  of  the  east  coast  of  ScoUand  comprised  between  the  Pentland  Firth  and 
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the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  which  the  harbours  of  Peterhead,  Frazerburgh,  and  Wick  have  been 
specially  pressed  upon  your  Committee* 

2d.  **  On  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  between  Fern  Island  and  Flamborough  Head^ 
where  Tees  Bay  and  Filey  Bay  have  been  pointed  out  as  eligible  spots. 

3d.  **  The  west  coast  of  England,  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  south  coast  of  Wdes, 
including  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  which  St.  Ives,  Padstow,  Clovelly,  Lundy  Island,  and  the 
Mumbles  have  been  referred  to  in  evidence. 

4th.  ^^The  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  the  Skerries,  near  Portrush,  on  the  north,  Lough 
Carlingford  on  the  east,  and  Waterford  on  the  south  have  been  strongly  supported  in  evidence 
and  possibly  a  point  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

*^  That  in  naming  the  places  which  have  been  specially  referred  to  in  evidence,  your  Com- 
mittee  does  not  venture  to  determine  the  particular  spots  at  which  harbours  of  refuge  should 
be  constructed.  The  various  grounds  on  which  the  menu  of  the  different  places  rest  are  of 
a  nature  necessarily  so  technical  in  their  character,  involving  questions  of  engineering  and 
nauticd  skill,  as  well  as  to  the  facilities  which  the  different  spots  offer  for  ^construction  by 
the  supply  of  material  and  other  considerations,  that  it  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  that 
the  subject  cuuld  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  they  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  to  the  House  that  a  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  placed  under  the  Treasury,  and  if 
not  exceeding  their  limits,  your  Committee  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  should  not 
exceed  seven  m  number,  and  that  the  following  departments  and  Imrds  should  be  repre- 
sented upon  it,  viz<,  the  Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade,  Trinity  House,  Lloyd's,  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  besides  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  a  Civil  Engineer. 

^That,  as  the  subject  is  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  of  pressing 
importance,  and  admits  of  no  unnecessary  delay,  that  the  House  should  recommend  to  the 
Tieasury  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Commission,  when  appointed,  to  make 
arrangements  for  visiting  the  several  ports  immediately  on  the  rising  or  Parliament,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  transmit  their  plans  and  reports  to  the  Treasury  oefbre  the  close  of  the 
present  year. 

'^  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  Evidence  which  has  been  received  upon  the 
improvements  of  which  the  existing  tidal  harbours  are  susceptible,  as  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  refuge  in  case  of  need  for  passing  ves)»els,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  House.  It  has  been  shown  in  evidence  that  there  are  many  harbours  round  the  coast 
in  which  the  loan,  in  aid,  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  the 
security  of  the  rates,  similar  to  the  drainage  loans,  or  the  loans  made  by  the  Public  Work 
Loan  Commission,  would  confer  a  great  benefit,  and  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  sound 
policy ;  and  your  Committee  would  strongly  recommend  such  a  plan  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  House." 

Drafit  Report  proposed  by  Sir  James  Elphin$tom]  read  l^ 

"  First. — The  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 

'*  Bbtwbbn  the  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  south,  there  is  no  harbour  for  the  shelter  of  vessels 
caught  in  storms,  except  Cromarty  Firth,  and  that  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  Moray  Frith, 
and  so  exposed  to  variable  winds  as  to  be  practically  unavailable  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  passing  the  eai&t coast,  which  is  generally  of  a  very  hold  and  dangerous  character. 
The  Fnth  of  Forth  forms  a  safe  refuge  on  the  south,  while  the  harbours  of  Longhope,  Deer* 
sound  and  Widewall,  in  the  Orkneys,  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Com- 
mittee, are  *  very  fine  natural  harbours,'  and  *  harbours  of  refuge  themselves ;'  between  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Forth,  therefore,  there  is  a  seaboard  of  upwards  of  250  miles  of  coast 
totally  unprovided  with  refuge. 

**  The  traflSic  on  this  coast  is  very  considerable  :  independent  of  the  coasting  trade,  and 
that  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  there  is  a  large  number  of  vessels  trading  with  the 
Baltic,  Archangel,  and  other  nordiem  ports  in  Europe ;  there  is  likewise  a  large  shipping 
trade  betwixt  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland  and  America,  while  numerous  ships  are  con- 
stantly plying  from  the  east  to  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  also  to  Ireland. 
A  very  larcre  trade  has  of  late  years  risen  up,  and  is  still  increasing,  betwixt  the  Continental 
ports  and  Wick,  Banff,  Fraserburgh,  Peternead,  and  other  places  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  export  of  herrings. 

"  The  returns  produced  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  engineer  to  the  Northern 
Lighthouses,  show,  on  an  average  of  the  last  10  years,  that  7,763  vessels  passed  during  the 
day  the  Buchanness  Lighthouse,  which  is  situated  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Peterhead ;  4,532  vessels  passed  Kinnaird  Head  Lighthouse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fra- 
serburgh, distant  about  18  miles  from  Peterhead;  3,249  vessels  pass^  within  the  same 
period  within  sight  of  the  Liglithouse  on  Dunnel  Head,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Sci»t* 
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}md ;  and  a  somewhat  smaller^  though  still  considerable,  namber  of  veseels  was  obsenred 
from  the  Noss  Head  Lighthouse  (2,806),  in  the  ^nmediate  vicinity  of  Wick.  Further 
returns,  also  produced  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  show,  that  during  the  last  six  years  35  shipwrecks 
were  reported  within  a  limit  of  about  20  miles  on  either  side  of  Peterhead,  while  18  were 
reported  within  about  the  same  distance  from  Wick. 

*^  It  appears  in  etidehce  that,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  643  vessels,  amounting 
to  46,477  tons,  resorted  to  the  harbours  of  Peterhead.  The  number  of  vessels  resortmg  to 
the  harbour  of  Wick,  on  an  average  of  the  same  period,  amobnted  to  594,  and  their  tonnage 
|to  48-,517,  chiefly  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  local  fisheries  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
monthsl  It  also  appears  in  evidence,  taking  the  same  average  of  Uiree  years,  that  besides  a 
large  number  of  vessels  which  find  shelter  in  the  anchorage  at  present  afiforded  by  the  South 
Bay  of  Peterhead  during  the  summer  months,  219  ships,  of  the  tonna&:e  of  13,364,  find 
didter  in  Uie  harbours  of  Peterhead,  chiefly  in  the  winter  months.  And  Peterhead  is  also 
much  resorted  to,  as  a  place  where  ships  fix^m  foieign  ports  call  for  orders,  while  it  appears 
that  the  average  number  of  ships  which  obtain  snelter  at  Wick  is  only  30,  their  tomdage 
amounting  to  about  1^00. 

^  The  want  of  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  nqrth-east  coast  of  Scotland  has  been  very 
strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  upon  the 
subject;  and  numerous  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  House  by  shipmasters  and 
mariners  frequenting  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  also  by  other  public  bodies,  and  by 
persons  interested  in  shipping  at  many  of  the  ports  in  Great  Britain,  wnich  were  remitted  to 
your  Committee,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  for  a  refuge  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  pointing  to  Peterhead  as  the  most  fitting  locality  for  such  a  harbour.  Three 
places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  have  been  pointed  out  in  evidence  as  suitable  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  hartxmr,  namely,  Wick,  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh ;  and  in  considering  the 
.  rdative  advantages  of  these  localities,  your  Committee  have  kept  in  view,  as  has  already 
.been  observed,  toe  principle  that  a. national  harbour  of  refuge  should  not  be  constructed  for 
the  trade  of  anv  one  particular  port,  but  for  the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  frequenting  or 
passing  particular  parts  of  the  coast,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  ships  of  war.  Captain  Wask- 
u^ton  and  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Sullivan,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  attention  had  been  specially  directed  to  Wick  in  1857,  pointed  out  to  your  Committee 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  that  place. 
And  Captain  Washington,  in  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  harbours  in  Scotland  of  1847, 

Ginted  to  Peterhead  as  an  advantageous  position  for  a  deep  water  harbour  of  refuge. 
r.  Stevenson,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  coast,  has  had  great  experience 
in  the  construction  of  harbours,  and  has  been  employed  in  his  professional  capacity  both  at 
Wick  and  Peterhead,  eives  a  decided  preference  to  Peterhead  as  the  site  for  a  national 
liarboar  of  refiige  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland ;  while  he  admitted  the  importance  of  a 
smaller  harbour  at  Wick,  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  comparatively  unprotected  herring^ 
fisheries,  which  employ  a  considerable  of  persons  during  the  fishing  season.  Colonel 
Moody,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Scotland,  who  has  examined  the 
whole  coast  of  that  country  with  reference  to  national  defences,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Fortification  Department,  is  very  decided  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  large 
harbour  of  refuge  and  batteries  at  Peterhead,  on  account  of  its  great  strategical  importance, 
and  its  facilities  of  communication  by  railway  with  the  other  naval  depots  of  the  country. 
Captain  Henderson,  a  naval  officer  of  experience,  who  was  for  12  years  stationed  on  the 
North  Sea,  and  who  was  practically  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  tins  coast,  gives  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  Peterhead  over  any  other  place  on  the  north-east  coast ;  and  Lieuteniant 
Gerjaty  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  has  for  some  years  been  stationed  on  that  coast,  confirmed 
their  testimony.  Mr.  Abmiethy,  civil  engineer,  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  Fraserburgh,  at 
which  place  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  small  harbour  of  refiige  might  be  constructed,  which 
would  fiimish  m  sheltered  area  of  11  acres  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  or  upwards,  and  about 
80  acres  for  vessels  of  a  smaller  draught. 

**  The  impression  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee  by  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
evidence  is  m  fiivour  of  Peterhead  as  the  site  for  a  national  harbour  of  refuge,  both  in  r^ard 
to  its  geographical  position,  as  forming  the  easternmost  promontory  ot  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  as  oeing  midway  betwixt  the  Forth  and  the  Orkneys,  and  in  regard  to  its  other 
natural  advantages.  The  Committee  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  Wick 
as  a  fishing  station,  and  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbour  for  fishery 
purposes. 

''  The  national  harbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Peterhead  would  enclose  a  sp^ce 
of  200  acres  at  low-water,  and  100  acres  within  the  three-fathom  line,  and  is  estimated  by 
.him  to  cost  335,0002.,  an  expenditure  which,  considering  the  great  advantages  which  your 
Committee  expect  to  accrue  from  it  both  to  the  naval  and  commercial  marine,  they  consider 
by  no  means  excessive.** 

Question,  "That  the  Drafl  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be  read  2o,  paragraph  by 
paragrq>h,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  read,  amended  and  agreed  to. 
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Paragraph  6  read.  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  oat  all  the  words  after  the  words^ 
^  bold  and  dangerous  character,"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  following  words: — '*Tl»e  Frith  of  Forth  forms  a  safe  refiige  on  the  south,  while  the 
harbours  of  Longhope,  Deersound,  and  Widewall,  in  the  Orkneys,  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee,  are,  *  very  fine  natural  harbours/  and  '  harbours  of  refuge 
themselves ;'  between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Forth,  therefore,  there  is  a  seaboard  of  upwards 
of  250  miles  of  coast  totally  unprovided  with  refuge. 

"  The  trafiic  on  this  coast  is  very  considerable :  independent  of  the  coasting  trade,  and 
that  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  thei*e  is  a  large  number  of  vessels  trading  with 
the  Baltic,  Archangel,  and  other  northern  ports  in  Europe ;  there  is  likewise  a  large  shipping 
trade  betwixt  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland  and  America,  while  numerous  ships  are  constantly 
plying  from  the  east  to  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  also  to  Ireland..  A 
very  large  trade  has  of  late  years  risen  up,  and  is  still  increasing,  betwixt  the  Continental 
ports  and  Wick,  Banff,  Frnserburgh,  Peterhead,  and  other  places  on  the  north-east  coast  6t 
Scotland,  in  the  export  of  herrings. 

"  The  returns  produced  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  engineer  to  the  Northern 
Lighthouses,  show,  on  an  average  of  the  last  10  years,  that  7,703  vessels  passed  during  the 
day  the  Buchanness  Lighthouse,  which  is  situated  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Peterhead;  4,532  vessels  passed  Kinnaird  Head  Lighthouse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fraserburgh,  distant  about  18  miles  from  Peterhead  ;  3,249  ves>'els  passed  within  the  same 
period  within  sight  of  the  Lighthouse  on  Dunnel  Head,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  somewhat  smaller,  though  still  considerable,  number  of  vessels  was 
observed  from  the  Noss  Head  Lighthouse  (2,806),  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wick. 
Further  returns,  also  produced  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  show,  that  during  the  last  six  years 
86  shipwrecks  were  reportefd  within  a  limit  of  about  20  miles  on  either  side  of  Peterhead, 
while  18  were  reported  within  about  the  same  distance  from  Wick. 

^*  It  appears  in  evidence  that,  on  an  average  of  the  last  thr^e  yeai-s,  643  vessels,  amount- 
ing to  46,477  tons,  resorted  to  the  harbours  o^  Peterhead  ;  the  number  of  vessels  resorting 
to  the  harbour  of  Wick,  on  an  average  of  the  same  period,  amounted  to  594,  and  their 
tonnage  to  48,517,  chiefly  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  local  fisheries  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  It  also  appears  in  evidence,  taking  the  same  average  of  three  years, 
that  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  which  find  shelter  in  the  anchorage  at  present  afforded 
by  the  bouth  Bay  of  Peterhead  during  the  summer  months,  219  ships  of  the  tonnage  of 
13,364,  find  shelter  in  the  harbours  of  Peterhead,  chiefly  in  the  winter  months.  And  Peter- 
head is  also  much  resorted  to,  as  a  place  where  ships  from  foreign  ports  call  for  orders, 
while  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  ships  which  obtain  shelter  at  Wick  is  only  30, 
their  tonnage  amounting  to  about  1,600. 

*'  The  want  of  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  has  been 
very  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
upon  the  subject ;  and  numerous  Petitions  have  been  presented  to  The  House  by  shipmasters 
and  mariners  frequenting  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  also  by  other  public  bodies,  and  by 
persons  interested  in  shipping  at  many  of  the  ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  remitted  to 
your  Committee,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  for  a  refuge  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  pointing  to  Peterhead  as  the  most  fitting  locality  for  such  a  harbour. 
Three  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  have  been  pointed  our  in  evidence  as  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  such  a  harbour;  namely,  Wick,  Peterhead,  and  Fraserburgh;  and  in  con- 
sidering the  relative  advantages  of  these  localities,  your  Committee  have  kept  in  view,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  the  principle  that  a  national  harbour  of  refuge  should  not  be 
constructed  for  the  trade  of  ^ny  one  particular  port,  but  for  the  entire  trade  of  the  country, 
frequenting  or  passing  particular  parts  of  the  coast,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  ships  of 
war.  Captain  Washington  and  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Sullivan, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  attention  |iad  been  specially  directed  to  Wick  in  1857, 
pointed  out  to  your  Committee  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  formation 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  that  place.  Anc^  Captain  Washington,  in  reporting  on  the  state 
of  the  harbours  of  I'^cotland  in  1847,  pointed  to  Peterhead  as  an  advantageous  position 
for  a  deep  water  harbour  of  refuge.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  whole  coast,  has  had  great  experience  in  the  construction  of  harbours,  and  has  been 
employed  in  his  professional  capacity  both  at  Wick  and  Peterhead,  gives  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  Peterhead  as  the  site  for  a  national  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland ;  while  he  admitted  the  importance  of  a  smaller  harbour  at  Wick  on  account 
of  its  extensive  and  comparatively  unprotected  herring  fisheries,  which  employ  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  during  the  fishing  season.  Colonel  jfoody,  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  Koyal  Engineers  in  Scotland,  who  has  examined  the  whole  coast  of  that 
country  ^ith  reference  to  national  defences  under  the  instructions  of  the  Fortification 
Department,  is  very  decided  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  large  harbour  of 
refuge  and  batteries  at  Peterhead,  on  account  of  its  great  strategical  importance,  and  its 
facilities  of  communication  by  railway  with  the  other  naval  depots  of  the  country.  Captain 
Henderson,  a  naval  officer  of  experience,  who  was  for  12  years  stationed  on  the  North 
Sea,  and  who  was  practically  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  this  coast,  gives  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  Peterheaa  over  any  other  place  on  the  north-east  coast;  and  Lieutenant 
Cerjat,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  has  for  some  years  been  stationed  on  that  coast,  con- 
firmed their  testimony.  Mr.  Abernethy,  civil  engineer,  gave  evidence  in  favour  of 
344.  d  2  Fraserburgh^ 
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Fraserburghi  at  which  place  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  small  harbour  of  refuge  might  be 
construct^  which  would  furnish  a  sheltered  area  of  11  acres  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet 
or  upwards,  and  about  30  acres  for  vessels  of  a  smaller  draught 

The  impression  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee  by  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  Peterhead  as  the  site  for  a  national  harbour  of  refu<!;e,  both  in 
regard  to  its  geographical  position,  as  forming  the  easternmost  promontory  of  Uie  main^ 
land  of  Scotland,  as  being  midway  betwixt  the  Forth  and  the  Orkneys,  and  in  regard 
to  its  other  natural  advantages.  The  Committee  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  Wick  as  a  6shing  station,  and  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbour  for 
fishery  purposes. 

''  The  national  harbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Peterhead  would  enclose  a  space 
of  200  acres  at  low-water,  ana  100  acres  within  the  three-fathom  line,  and  is  estimated  by 
him  to  cost  335,000  L^  an  expenditure  which,  considering  the  great  advantages  which  your 
Committee  expect  to  accrue  from  it  both  to  the  naval  and  commercial  marine,  they  con- 
sider by  no  means  excessive." — (Sir  James  E^himstone.) 

Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  down  to  the  words  ^  passing 
to  and  fro  through  the  Pentland  Firth'  inclusive,  stand  part  of  the  paragraph/'  The 
Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone. 


Ayes,  16. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 
Mr.  KendaU. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Gnmey. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ewart 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  John  Hay. 

Paragraph  6  proceeded  with,  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "Fraserburgh"  to  omit  the  words,  "The 
majority  of  evidence  is,  however,  in  favour  of  Wick."  (Sir  James  JElphinstone.)— Question 
put>  *'That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  paragraph."    The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  11. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Admiral  Duncombe, 
Lord  John  Hay. 


Noes,  6. 
Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Ewart 
Sir  James  Elphmstone. 


Paragraph  ftirther  proceeded  with,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  7  and  8  read,  amended,  and  agieed  to. 


fAdjoumed  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Mercuriif  16*  die  Junii,  1868. 


MEMBERS    present: 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 


Admiral  Duncombe. 

Mr.  A.  Smith. 

Sir  James  Elphinstone. 

Mr.  Hassard. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Lord  John  Hay. 


Mr«  Earing. 

Mr.  Fereus. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest* 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Trail). 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Claj. 


The  Committee  proceeded  farther  to  consider  their  Report 
Paragraph  9  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  10  read  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  to  omit  the  words,  ''An  extension  of  the  present  harbour 
at  St.  Ives  at  a  cost  of  174,000/.,  or  if  Padstow  is  adopted,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  35,000  Z," 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words :  "  The  construction  of  a  breakwater  within  St  I ve« 
Bay,  or  some  other  point  of  the  North-west  coast  of  Cornwall**  (Mr.  A.  SmiM).— Question 
put,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph."  The  Coin- 
mittee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 
Sir  James  Elphmstone. 


Ayes,  15. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Barmg. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Ml.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Traill, 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Ewart.  * 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 

Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  11  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12  read  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  firom  the  words  ''avoid^  tALMr^""*^ 
refuge,"  to  the  words  •'wWd  have  beeto  all  saved,'^  ^^^^r^^,^®'  "^  ^ J  S^ 
Qu^tion  put,  « that  those  words  stand  part  of  tfee  paragraph.''    The  Committee  divided  . 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  TrailL 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to* 
Paragraph  13  read  and  amended. 
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.  Noes,  9. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  A.  Smidi« 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone. 


Further 
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Further  amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  *'  not  equally  apply  to  the  other*'  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  down  to  the  words,  "  the  amount  paid  for  insurance,"  inclusive.  (Lord 
A.  V.  Tempest) — Question  put,  "That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  paragraph."  The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  11. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Sir  Frederic  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  TraUl. 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Do^n. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Lord  J.H^y. 


Noes,  8. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Clay. 

Admiral  Duncombe. 
Sir  James  Elpiiinstone. 


Paragraph  further  amended. 

further  amendment  propo8ed,after  the  words  "From  the  Consolidated  Fund"  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  down  to  the  words  "indefinite  period  of  time,"  inclusive.  (Mr.  Liddell.) 
—Question  put,  "  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  paragraph."  The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr«  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Clay- 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Sir  J.  mphiustone. 


Ayes,  13. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  DodsoQ. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  "  indefinite  period  of  time,"  to  add  the 
following  words,  "  But  considering  the  great  saving  that  will  accrue  to  national  wealth,  as 
shown  in  paragraph  12,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
money  necessary  to  construct  the  works  should  be  contributed  from  the  public  Exchequer." 
(Lord  A.  V,  Tempest.) 

Question  put,  **That  those  words  be  there  added?"     The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  11. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Noes,  8. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Sir  J.  Elphinstone. 


Question  put,  **  That  paragraph  13,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Report?" 
mittec  divided. 


The  Corn- 


Ayes,  13. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  LiddelL 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Feni^. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Noes,  C. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Feipison. 
Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Clay. 

Admiral  Duncombe. 
Sir  J.  Elphinstone. 
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Pangn^h  14  read,  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  **  which  enter  them,"  to  insert  the  words, 
"  And  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  justified  by  any  evidence  they 
have  received  on  the  subject,  or  by  any  consideration  of  public  policy,  in  recommending 
the  imposition  of  a  passing  toll  upon  vessels  frequenting  our  coasts  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  refuge  harbours.    {Mr.  LxddelL) 

Question  put,  ^'  That  those  words  be  there  inserted?''    The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  LiddelL 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Clay- 
Sir  J.  Elphinstone. 


Noes,  13, 

Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Gumey. 
Mr.  TrailL 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Dodson« 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Admiral  Buncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Paragraph  iiirtbar  amended. 


Further  amendment  proposed^  after  the  words  ^'  in  their  course  is,''  to  omit  the  words, 
"The  only  true  one."  {Mr.  Dod:ion.)^Question  put,  "  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph."    The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Lowe* 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 


Noes,  1 2. 

Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  H.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Ghimey. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Admiral  Doncombe. 
Sir  J.  Elphinstone. 


Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15,  read.  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  "Your  Committee,"  at 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  to  omit  all  the  words  down  to  the  words  ^*  pay  for  it,"  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph.  (Lord  A.  V.  Tempe^^)— Question  put,  ^^That  those  words  stand  part 
of  the  paragraph."    The  Committee  divided  : 


Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Ayes,  9. 


Noes,  6. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 


Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  16  and  17,  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  read,  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  '*  the  Commission,"  for  the  purpose 
1,  "Her  Majesty's  Government"   instead  thereof.  {Mx.  Baring.) — 


of  inserting  the  wordS; 
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Question  put,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.' 
The  Committee  diyided : 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest 
Mr.  Liddell 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 


Noes,  9. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Mr,  Gumey. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ewart 
Mr.  Macartney. 


Words  inserted.     Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  19  and  20  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  21,  read,  and  amended. 

Further  amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  ''  on  the  south  coast,"  to  insert  the  word 
"  on  which  the  loss  of  life  has  been  stated  in  evidence' to  be  most  serious."  (Mr.  Dod«?n.)— 
Question  put,  **  that  those  words  be  there  inserted."    The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Dodson. 


Noes,  13. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Hassard. 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Admiral  Duncombe. 
Lord  J.  Hay. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  22  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  ''That  this  be  the  Report  to  The  House ;"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  to  Report. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *^  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  call  the 
attention  of  The  House  to  this  Report  at  as  early  a  period  of  the  present  Session  as 
circumstances  will  admit"  (Mr.  Liddell),  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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NAME 

! 

?                                               of 

WITNESS. 

Profession 

or 
Condition. 

From  whence 
Summoned. 

Number  of 
Days 

absent  from 
Home, 
under 

Orders  of 

Committee. 

Expenses 

of 
Journey 

to 

London 

and  back. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

from 

Home. 

TOTAL 

Expenies 

allowed 

to  Witness. 

£.   *.   d. 

£.  i.   d 

£.  t.    d. 

Mr.  David  Stevenson 

Civil  Engineer 

Edinburgh    - 

3 

9     -    - 

9    9- 

18    9    - 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Cerjat 

Lieutenant,  b.n.    - 

Edinburgh    - 

3 

9    ^    - 

3    8- 

12     8    - 

Mr.  John  Coode 

Civil  Engineer 

Weymouth  - 

3 

3  10    - 

9    9- 

12  19    - 

Mr.  Mark  Clarke       - 

Master  Mariner    - 

Filey,  Yorkshire    - 

3 

5     -    - 

3     3- 

8     3- 

Mr.  Thomas  Forward 

Master    of    Sylvia 
Eevenue  Cutter. 

Plymouth      • 

3 

6     -    - 

3    3- 

8     3- 

Captain  Sampson 

Master  Mariner     - 

Bristol 

3 

3     3- 

3    8- 

6    6- 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bryant      - 

Receiver  of  Wrecks 

Padslow 

6 

9     7 

6    6- 

14  12    - 

Bir.  Thomas  Robert  Winder 

Civil   Engineer    to 
Royal     Harbour 

Dover  -        -        - 

2 

1  16    - 

2    2- 

3  18    - 

Royal  Navy. 

Paignton 

8 

6  15     - 

8    3- 

8  18    - 

Sir  James  Dorabraiu 

Late  Inspector,  Go- 
vernment   Coast 
Guard. 

Dublin 

3 

6  10    - 

8    3- 

9  18    - 

Mr.  Barry  Gibbous    -'      - 

Civil  Engineer 

Dublin 

8 

6  10    - 

9    9- 

16  19    - 

Captain  M'Kellar      . 

Merchant  Service  - 

Glasgow 

8 

10    -    - 

8    8- 

13    3    - 

Captain  Cumming 

Merchant  Servioe  • 

Glasgow 

8 

10    -    - 

3    8- 

18    3    - 

Captain  Edward  Best 

Merchant  Service  • 

Hull    -        -        . 

8 

2  16     - 

3    8- 

6  18    - 

Captain  Thompson    - 

Merchant  Service  - 

Uverpool     - 

3 

4  10    - 

3    3- 

7  13    - 

Captain  Hamilton     - 

Merchant  Service  - 

Liverpool      - 

8 

4  10    - 

8    8- 

7  13    - 

Captain  George  Bowen      - 

Merchant  Sovice  • 

Cardigan      • 

3 

6    6- 

8    8- 

9    9- 

Captain  David  James 

Merchant  Service  . 

Cardigan 

8 

6    6' 

3    8- 

9    9- 

Captain  John  Harries 

Receiver  of  Wrecks 

Newport 

3 

6  16    - 

3    8- 

9  18    - 

Captun  John  Drew  • 

Trinity  House 

Bristol 

3 

8    6- 

3     3- 

6    8- 

Captain  WilHams      - 

Merchant  Service  - 

Liverpool 

8 

2    -    - 
Total    - 

8    3- 
-    -    £. 

6    3- 

207 

344' 
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JaviSf  26*  die  Februariij  1858. 


r 

HBMBBR8    PRESENT; 


Mr.  Clay* 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Admiral  DuncHn. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Mr.  Fergus. 
Mr.  Hassard. 


Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

Mr.  Traill. 

Mr.  Wilson. 


'I 


JAMES  WILSON,  EpQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


David  Stevenson^  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1.  Chcdrman,!  WHAT  are  you  by  profession  ? — A  Civil  Engineer.  Daoid  Steventon^ 

2.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  constructing  harbours  ? — I  have.  -Esq- 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  country  has  your  practice  been? — In  Scotland  and 

England,  and  also  in  Ireland.  »5  February  1858. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

5.  You  have  been  engaged  in  constructing  and  repairing  several  harbours 
upon  that  coast  ? — I  have. 

6.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  northern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land ? — I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

7.  You  know  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick  ? — I  do. 

8.  And  Peterhead  ? — ^Yes. 

9.  What  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  do  you  regard  as  being  the  most 
important  for  shipping,  including  the  merchant  shipping  and  the  herring  fish- 
ing ?—  For  the  herring  fishing  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coast  of  Caithness  is  by 
far  the  most  important ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  herring  fishing 
upon  that  coast  is  at  present  very  much  unprotected,  and  ought  to  have  shelter. 

10.  What  is  the  port  to  which  most  of  those  fishing-boats  resort  ? — Wick. 

]  1 .  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  boats  that  frequent  that  port  in  a  season  ? 
— ^About  from  1,200  to  1,400. 

1 2.  The  trade  of  Wick  is  not  confined  to  boats  belonging  to  the  port  of  Wick, 
is  it? — No;  boats  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  fish  during  the 
season. 

13.  From  all  parts  of  Scotland  ? — ^Yes. 

14.  And  even  from  England  and  Ireland? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

15.  Are  you  aware  that  boats  go  from  Cornwall  to  that  part  of  Scotland  ? — 
Not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

16.  Considering  the  character  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  is  it  your 
opinion,  as  far  as  you  have  the  means  of  knowing,  that  the  passing  merchant 
tracle,  or  the  local  coasting  and  fishing  trade  is  the  most  important? — The 
fishing  trade  I  should  say. 

17.  You  would  say  that  the  fishing  trade  is  much  more  important  than  the 
merchant  trade  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

0.36.  A  18.  Fpi; 
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David  Stevcman^        i8.  For  the  fishing  trade,  which  is  in  your  opinion  the  best  harbour  of  refuge 
^*^*  in  the  event  of  bad  weather  ? — There  is  no  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast  at 

F  h  8'R   present  at  all  for  the  fishing  trade, 

5    e  ruary  IS-       |  ^    What  is  the  best  spot  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that 
coast  in  your  opinion  for  the  fishing  trade  ? — Wick,  without  doubt. 

20.  Is  there  any  other  place  upon  the  coast  which,  having  reference  to  its 
importance^  a  fishing  station,  you  would  suggiesfas  ^being  wof  thy  of  consider- 
ation in  comparison  with  that? — No,  I  cannot  say  there  is  upon  that  coast; 
Wick  is  decidedly  the  best  situation. 

21.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  very  large  loss  of  life  is  incurred  in  consequence  of 
fishing  boats  on  that  coast'having  no'hafbour  to  run  to?— Such'loss*  has  occurred 
upon  several  occasions. 

22.  A  very  great  loss  within  the  present  year,  was  there  not? — Yes,  there  was 
a  loss  in  the  present  year  in  Wiek  Bay. 

23.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  that  coast  where  you  consider  so  much  loss  of 
life  has  taken  place  from  shipwreck  in  boats  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  of 
Wick? — I  do  not  know  any  other  paTt  of  the  coast  where  greater  loss  has  taken 
place  to  fishing-boats  .than  the  Caithness  coast.  There  was. some  years  ago  a 
very  great  loss  of  boats  Bi  Peterhead,  and  all  along  the  coast.;  and  this  year, 
indeed,  there  was  a  .very  great  loss  in  the  Moray  Firth,  in  fishing-boats. 

24.  Did  those  boats  belong  to  Peterhead,  or  did  they  belong  to  Wick? — ^They 
belongedto  neither  place;  they  were  fishing-boats  belonging  to  the  Moray  Firth. 

25.  When  you  say  that^great  loss  took  place  at  Peterhead,  do  you  mean  by 
that,  that  the  boats  were  lost  in  making  for  the  harbour  of  Peterhead,  or  that 
they  were  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  Peterhead  ? — They  were  lost  in  running  for  the 
harbour  of  Peterhead. 

26.  Would  those  boats  have  been  able  to  run  to  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick 
had  there  been  any  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

27.  The  wind  was  in  another  direction  ? — No ;  but  it  is  so  far  distant  that 
these  boats  could  not  have  made  it. 

28.  I'hose  boats  were  fishing  at  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Peterhead? — 
They  were.  * 

29.  But  taking  the  proportion  of  fi^hing,'by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick,!  understand  you  to  say?— That  is  my  opinion. 

30.  Is  fishing,  as  a  regular  trade  in  Peterhead,  extensive  ? — It  is. 

31.  What  proportion  do  you  think  it  bears  to  the  fishing  df  Wick  ? — It  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive ;  I  should  say  about  400  boats,  or  something  like  that,  fish 
from  Peterhead.  ' 

32.  Against  about  1,400  at  Wick  ?— Yes  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  1,400,  there 
are  other  boats  at  other  places  on  the 'Caithness  coast,  all  df  which  are  equally  t)f 
course  without  protection. 

33.  With  reference  to  merchant  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic,  going  north- 
about  round  to  the  west  ccfest  of  *Sc(itland,  what  part  of  the  coast,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  evedt 
of  tliose  vessels  being  caught  in  a  storm  ?— That  depenUsverv  much  upon  where 
the  storm  catches  them.  If  they  are  going  through  the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
find  they  cannot  get  through  it,  and  also  fail  in  making  any  of  the  harbours 

-in  the  Orkneys,  then  a  harbour  at  Wick  would  be  of  great  ii)iportance'for  vessels 
so  caught. 

34.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  most  severe  storms  and  the  Ireaviest  Bcas  ^re  in 
the  Pentland  Firth  upon  that  passage?— In  the  Pentland'Fifth the  seasare  very 
heavy  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
state  of  the  tide  and  wind.  The  water  at  ti  mes  in  Pentland  Firth  is  perfectly  smooth. 

35.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  bad  weather  the  strong  currents  in  the  Pentland 
Firth  render  that  navigation  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  other  part 
of  the  passage  from  the  Baltic? — Yes;  with  a  flood  tide  and  an  eastwindiio 
vessel  at  times  can  take  Pentland  Firth. 

36.  That  is  the  most  dangerous  point,  you  think,  in  the  vo>^age, 'from  the 
Baltic  round  to  the  west  coast  of  England  ? — ^Ves,  that  is -my  belief. 

37.  And  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  for  those  vessels  is  Wick  ? — ^That  de- 
pends upon  whether  they  have  to  run  across  the  Pentland  Firth  ;  if  they  are  to 
the  north,  then  there  are  natural  harbours  of  shelter  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

38.  Then  if  they  are  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  their  voyage,  and  if  the  wind 
is  favourable,  they  may  take  a  harbour  in  some  of  the  Orkney  Islands  r—Yes. 
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39.  But  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  do  that,  Wick,  would  be  the    Damd  iSM^niM) 
most  coavenieut.  place  for  them  to  make  if  there  were  a  harbour  there>,  would  E»* 

it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  more  convenient  liian  the;  Orkneys. 

40.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be.  tlie  «5.FAwmT'1  5^ 
paculiap  advantagjss  whiich. Peterhead  would  offer  as^ a  harbour  of  refuge? — The 
advantages  of  Peterhead,  a^  ai  harbour  of  refuge,  are  its.  position,  op  a  vcvy. 

danfferons  coast  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Cromarty,  which  is  at  present 
wholly  unprovided  with  l)arbour  accommodation.  The  amount  of  merchant 
traffic  passingr  that  coast  is  also  very  large. 

41..  Is  the  amount  larger  than  passes  Wick  ?— Yes,  muck  larger. 

42.  What  class  of  traffic  would  be  indicated  io  tlie  one,  that  would  not  be  in 
the  other? — A  large  trade  going  from  the  south  to  Archangel,  passes  Peterhead, 
and  many  vessels  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  I  have  reason,  to  believe,,  make.it,  and 
that  trade  either  does^not  pass  Wick  at  all,  or  passes  at  a  distance. 

43.  That  is,  you  mean  it  does  not  pass  so  near  ?-^It  does  not. 

44.  Stiil  that  trade  would  pass  both  places? — ^The  Archanget  trade  must 
necessarily  pass  both  places ;  but  the  one  they  go  very  near  to,  in  fact,  they  see 
the  land;  while  the  other  they  pass  at  a  distance. 

45.  Will  you  state  to  the  CommiiAee  from,  what  part  a  gale  would  be  blowing 
that  wotJd  cause  a  yessel  to  take  the  harbour  at  Peterhead,  if  she  were  gping  to 
Archangel  ? — It  is  known  as  a  fact,  that  vessels,  when  abreast  of  Peterhead,  ou 
just  before  they  got  to  Peterluead,  baye  been  taken,  with  a  north-east  gale,,  and 
have  returned  repeatedly  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  for  shelter ;  the  consequence  was, 
that,  such  vessel  bad  to  make  a  dangerous  coasting  voyage  of  upwards  of  100 
miles  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  a  great  risk  to  their  owner,  and  tJhen  they  had 
again,  to  make  a  voyage  of  100  miles  to  be  at  the  spot  from  wJienCe  they  ran  back. 

46.  If  a  yessel  going  to,  Axchaogel  wei»  to  encounter  a  north-east  gale 
south  of  Peterhead  she  would  not  be  able  to  make  that  harbour  ? — Certainly/ 
not,  if  it  was  sufficiently  severe  and  she  w  ere  far  to  the  south ;  but  if  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  gale  she  might  make  it. 

47.  A  vessel  would  UiOt  be  able  toreech  Pi&terheadi  at  all,,  if  she  were  south  of 
Peterhead,  would  she? — If  she  was  a  little  south  of  Peterhead  in  suqb.  weather, 
she  might  manage,  to  get  there,  aad  take^  refuge  tbere> 

4ft..  Peterhead  is  the^  north-easterly  promontory*  of  that  part  of  Scotland  ? — ^It  is. 

49.  And  a  north-easterly  gale  encountering  a  vessel  going  to  Archangel 
would  be  what  you  call  a  direct  head  win^  would  it  not?— It  would,,  or 
nnrl}  scl 

$0.  Then  boofw  can  you  make  out,  that  if  a  vessel  encounters  a  severe  gale^ 

r*  xg  in  anorth^eaaterly  direetioa,  beiag  soiiith  of  Peterhead,  she  couJd  mak^ 
the  harfaonr  oi  Peterhead  ? — My  stateu^enX  wae,.  that  in  the  event  of  being  to  . 
ih%  sQucfa  of  Peterhead,  and  a  gale  arisk^  she  nftigl^t  make  Peterhead^  and  put 
inio^  Pet£clM^  befoi^  tie  strength  of  the  gide  anrived,  asd  dliea  lie  th^rer  unjtil  it 
was  over. 

51.  Then  you  assume  that  she  reaches  Peterhead  before  the  gale  acquires  its 
full  power  ?--Bi^e  it  a<rqaiiea  ita  mstiuimfim  pwc;er;:  \hA  if  a  T«ssal  is  fur  south 
of  Peterhead,  she  must  go  back. 

5».  H  she  b  for  awi  A  of  Peterhead  at  the  height  of  the  gale,  when  sfte  is 
really  in  danger,  she  must  go  back  ?— Just  so,. 

53.  Suppose  that  the  same  vessel  were  to  encounter  that  severe  gale  consider- 
aWy  to  the  north  of  Peterhead,  would  she  no(t  be  able  to  po  into  the  Bay  of 
Cromayty  f — ^Yes,  provided  she  had  sufficient  offing  from  the  Morayshire  coast. ' 

54.  Ak  take  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Croisiarty  ?«-^ie  might 

55.  Therefore,  if  a  vessel  going  to  Archangel  were  to  encoumter  an  extremely 
^^■▼y  g«H  considerably  south  of  Peterhead,  she  woulld  have  to  return  to  the 
ilKth  of  Forth ;  and  if  she  encountered  a  gale  to  the  north  of  Petej^head*^  sjkii 
might  take  reiuge  in  the  Bay  of  Cromarty? — Yesj  but  no  vessel  would  run 
kito  the  Fhrth  of  Cromarty,  if  she  could  possibly  help  it,  and  she  could  only  go 
there  under  certain  circumstances. 

56.  No  vessel  would  return  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  except  under  a  great  stress 
•f :  weather ^—Ccttainlv  wL 

57.  Harbours  of  refuge  are  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  thos^ 
extreme  cases^  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  and  of  preventing  vessels  from  being  under 
ibe  neoeiaUjr  of  making;  such  voyages  as  tiK)se  to  which  I  have  ^|Uude<V  tunniog 
100  miles  back  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  into  the  Firth  of  Cromarty. 

0^36%  A  2  58.  Supposing^  ^ 
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David  Stevemanf 
tsq. 


58.  Supposing  a  vessel  being  south  of  Peterhead,  going  to  Archangel,  were  to 
encounter  a  very  heavy  south-easterly  gale,  what  would  be  the  best  point  of  the 
coast  for  her  to  make  in  that  case? — There  is  no  place  of  refuge  at 'present  on 

^5  Februaiy  1858.  the  coast  for  a  vessel  under  such  circumstances. 

59.  Would  a  harbour  at  Wick  be  available  as  a  refuge  for  a  vessel  in  the 
event  of  her  being  at  sea,  south  of  Peterhead,  with  an  extremely  heavy  south- 
testerly  gale  ?— It  would  be  available,  but  of  course  a  harbour  at  Peterhead 
would  be  still  more  available. 

60.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  round  the  corner  of  land,  and  to  take  the 
harbour  of  Peterhead,  if  you  had  an  extremely  heavy  south-easterly  gale,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  going  north  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  di^culty. 

61.  Is  not  Peterhead  round  a  corner  of  «the  coast? — No;  it  isjustonthe 
southern  point  of  the  headland  ;  if  you  refer  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen. 

62.  Then  a  vessel  encountering  a  south-easterly  gale,  going  in  a  northerly 
direction,  might  take  the  harbour  at  Peterhead  ? — Yes. 

63.  Such  a  vessel,  however,  if  considerably  out  at  sea,  might  also  take  a 
harbour  at  Wick  ?—  She  might 

64.  And  therefore,  in  that  case,  either  harbour  would  be  available  for  a  vessel 
in  that  dilemma?— Yes,  provided  she  was  offshore  enough. 

65.  But  a  vessel  going  from  any  part  of  England  to  Archangel,  of  course 
would  be  a  great  distance  from  the  land  in  any  case?— No;  they  generally 
make  Peterhead  in  passing  ;  they  come  very  near  to  Peterhead. 

66.  In  going  to  Archangel  r — Yes. 

67.  Is  that  on  tije  direct  line  to  Archangel?— It  is  considered  a  convenient 
point  of  departure. 

68.  In  your  opinion  as  an  engineer,  is  the  physical  formation  of  the  coast  as 
well  adapted  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead  as  it  is  at  Wick  ? — It  is  quite 
as  well  adapted  for  a  harbour  upon  a  large  scale,  but  not  for  a  harbour  upon  a 
small  scale. 

69.  For  a* very  extensive  harbour  ? — Yes. 

70.  Is  not  Wick  better  protected  by  the  conformation  of  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  than  Pettrhead  ?— No ;  the  bay  of  Peterhead  is  fully  as  well 
protected  as  the  bay  of  Wick,  rather  better  I  should  say  if  anything.    * 

71.  You  think  that  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  would  in  all  times  of  difficult 
weather  be  as  easily  taken  as  a  harbour  at  Wick? — I  think  it  ^nould  decidedly. 

72.  You  say  that  there  is  a  large  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe  passing  Peter- 
head ;  what  proportion  of  trade  is  there  that  goes  through  the  Pentland  Firth  ? 
—I  cannot  answer  that  question  very  exactly  ;  but  if  the  Committee  will  allow 
me  I  can  read  to  them  a  return  taken  for  the  last  10  years  from  the  different 
lighthouse  stations  upon  the  coast,  of  vessels  passing  those  stations  during  the  day, 
including  the  Pentland  Skerries  and  Dunnethead,  which  are  both  in  the  Pentland 
Firth,  from  which  the  Committee  may  judge  of  the  relative  proportion  which 
passes  the  one  place  and  the  other. 

\_The  Witness  delkered  in  the  same,  which  is  as  follows:'] 

TABLE  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  observed  passiDg  the  folloT?^  Lighthouses  daring  the  day, 

yearly. 


1860. 

1861. 

'    1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

Averages 

BellRock    .       . 

12,267 

9,088 

10,096 

11,861 

11,169 

10,206 

9,022 

10,687 

Buchan  Ness 

10,186 

9,810 

8,886 

7,412 

8,064 

6,226 

6,274 

7,768 

Euinairdhead 

4,78P 

•4,692 

4,762 

4,980 

4,816 

8,961 

8,784 

4,682 

CoTesea 

8,067 

8,398 

8,060 

8,091 

2,466 

2,862 

8,416 

3,177 

Tarbetness    -     ,  - 

1,880 

1,986 

1,622 

1,749 

1,642 

1,878 

2,667 

1,876 

Nosahead      -        - 

8,282 

8,640 

8,262 

2,641 

2,218 

2,896 

2,268 

2,800 

Pentland  Skerries 

2,714 

2,796 

2,769 

8,666 

8,904 

2,788 

8,263 

8,11$ 

DannetLfiad  - 

2,498 

8,687 

8,788 

8,861 

2,840 

2,698 

8,688 

8,249 
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73.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  peculiar  advantages  you  consider    David Sitvenson^ 
would  apply  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead? — The   advantages  which  E«qi 

would  arise  from  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead  would  apply  to  the  whole      — 

coasting  trade  on  the  east  of  Scotland.  ^5  February  1858. 

74.  But  what  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Peterhead  as  compared  with  any 
other  spot  in  that  locality  ? — Peterhead  is  the  best  spot  between  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  where  such  a  harbour  can  be  made ;  it  lies 
half-way  between  those  two  points,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  size  for  a  very  large 
fleet  of  vessels;  it  is  a  place  where  a  number  of  vessels  could  take  shelter,  and 
it  is  a  point  where,  at  the  present  time,  many  vessels  do  take  shelter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  can  see  no  place  between  the  points  I  have  named  which 
has  any  advantages  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Peterhead. 

75.  But  you  confine  yourself  now  to  vessels  passing  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  Firth  of  Cromarty? — I  take  in  the  whole  of  the  vessels  passing  that  part  of 
the  coast,  whether  tHey  are  going  to  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  or  going  to  Archangel, 
or  going  to  the  north  through  Pentland  Firth.  I  take  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
coast.     When  I  state  that  the  traffic  is  great,  1  include  the  whole  of  that  traffic. 

76.  When  you  say  that  you  include  the  whole  of  that,  I  thought  you  told  us 
just  now  that  Wick  had  great  advantages  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels 
going  those  voyages  ? — For  vessels  going  through  Pentland  Firth  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it  whatever;  but  the  harbour  of  Wick  would  be  almost  of  no  use,  or  of 
very  little  use  to  the  part  of  the  coast  to  nhich  I  am  alluding,  between  the  Firth 
of  Cromarty  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

77.  Then  your  observations  are  confined  to  vessels  passing'  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  th6  Firth  of  Cromarty  r — Not  so;  for  in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  very 
much  traffic  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Cromarty. 

78.  You  have  stated  that  the  only  point  where  a  harbour  of  refuge  can  be 
made  upon  the  coast  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  is  at 
Peterhead,  if  I  understand  you  ?— Just  so. 

79.  When  you  say  that  it  is  the  only  point,  you  refer  only  to  the  distance 
between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  ? — Yes. 

80.  The  moment  you  extend  the  line  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Pentland 
Firth,  then  you  say  that  Wick  is  a  good  point  for  a  harbour? — ^Just  so ;  in  fact 
Ae  only  two  good  places  are  Wick  and  Peterhead  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland. 

8k  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  the  trade  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Firth  of  Cromarty  alone  is  very  trifling  ? — I  think  it  is,  as  compared  with  the 
general  traffic  of  the  coast,  which  is  much  greater  at  Peterhead  than  at  the 
Pentland  Firth. 

82.  The  trade  of  the  coast  only  becomes  extensive  when  you  extend  it  to 
Pentland  Firth  and  to  Archangel  ? — Yes ;  my  reason  for  stating  that  the  trade 
at  Pentland  Firih  is  smaller  is,  that  it  appears  that  the  number  of  vessels  passing 
Pentland  Skerries  is  only  3,113,  whereas  the  number  passing  Buchan  iNess,  is 
7,763  per  annum  during  the  day. 

83.  In  the  case  of  vessels  returning  from  Archangel,  if  they  were  to  encoun- 
ter the  same  gale  which  you  have  already  been  considering,  the  north-easterly 
gale,  those  vessels  would  be  able  to  make  either  for  the  Harbour  of  Wick  or  for 
the  Moray  Firth,  or  for  Peterhead,  if  there  were  a  harbour? — Yes. 

84.  Then  three  harbours  would  be  open  to  a  vessel  in  that  case  meeting  with 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind  coming  home  ? — Yes ;  but  Wick  and  Cromarty  are 
out  of  their  course. 

85.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  both  of  Wick  and  Peterhead  ? 
— ^Yes. 

86.  In  your  opinion,  at  which  of  those  two  places,  from  its  local  position  and 
natural  physical  conformation,  would  a  harbour  of  refuge  be  most  easily  and 
least  expensively  made  ? — If  you  take  a  harbour  of  equal  area  at  either  place, 
the  difference   of  construction  would   be  rather  in  favour  of  Wick,  but  not 

materially. 

87.  Which  place  would  present  the  greatest  facility  of  obtaining  cheap  and 
abundant  material? — ^They  both  present  very  great  facilities.  At  Peterhead 
you  have  the  finest  granite,  and  at  Wick  you  have  another  splendid  material  in 
the  slate. 

88.  Granite  is  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  work,  is  it  not  ?— -It  is  expensive 
to  dress ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breakwater,  it  happens  to  be  exceed- 

0.36.  A3  '^""^^^c^f^nAo 
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Damdaiemmm,  i^gly  well  adapted.     You  only  reqpire  the  rough  stone  for  the  under  waterworks 
Esq«  and  for  that  it  is  better  suited  than  the  flat  stone. 

— : 89*  In  both  cases  you  would  have  to  quarry  it  f — In  both  cases  you  would  have 

«5  Fehraaigp  rfag.  to  quarry  it. 

90.  The  quarrying  of  granite  is  infinitely  more  expensive  and  more  difficult 
than  the  quarrying  of  the  stone  which  they  have  at  Wick,  is  it  not? — Not  if  you. 
<yiarry  it  iu  large  quantities.  The  great  tHing  in  quarrying  such  stone,  for  suchf 
a  puri^ose^.istoget  it  with  a  sufficiently  higli  face  to  work  upon,  and  if  you  get  it 
with  a.  high  face,  you  work  it  much  more  cheaply  than  if  the  face  is  low ;  as  for 
instance,  at  Holyhead,  where  they  have  a  high  face,,  they  work  with  great  advan* 
tage.  Such  a  face  we  could  get  at  Peterhead ;,  it  would  not  be  so  high  a  face 
at  Wick,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other* 
as  to  maferiiil. 

91.  Taking  a  harbour  of  the  same  size,  which  do  you  suppose,^  speaking  as  a. 
professional  engineer,  well  acquainted  with  this  subject,  would  cost  the  greatest, 
amn  of  money  in  the  whole,  taking  material  and  labour  altogether? — That  hai> 
boar  which  I  have  put  upon  that  plan  for  Peterhead  incloses  an  area  of  about 
200  acres^and  the  cost  of  it  would  be  335,000  /.  Mr,  Rendel's  estimate  for  Wick, 
inclosing  the  bay  there,  1  think  was  about  250,000 1.  or  260,000  I.,  if  I  mistake- 
not. 

92.  What  is  the  area  which  you  inclose  at  Peterhead? — ^Two  hundred  acres: 
aft  low  water,  and  100  acres  within  the  three  fathom  line. 

93.  What  is  the  area  of  the  harbour  which  Mr.  Rendell  proposed  at  Wick?.^- 
The  area  of  the  whole  bay  at  Wick  is  210  acres.. 

94.  This  harbour  at  Pt^terhead  would  not  be  applicable  at  all  to  the  fishing*^ 
boats  at  Wick  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  these 
fishings. 

95.  It  would  only  be,  so  far  as  the  fishing  trade  is  concerned,  applicable  to 
the  boats  which  frequent  the  Peterhead  staition  ? — Yes,  and  the  adjoining  coasts^ 
so  far  as  fishing  is  concerned. 

96.  Sir  James  Ehphimtane.\  Your  opinion,  as  respects^  Witik,  applies  to  it 
entirely  as  a  fishing  station,  does  not  it  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fishing 
gives  to  Wick  its  great  importance,. 

97.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  annual  ntimber  of  vessels  bound  through, 
the  Pen tland  Firth  to  ports  to  the  westward  that  take  refuge  in  Peterhead  and 
Wick?— Thiff  nun^er  of  vessek  which  take  refuge  in  Peterhead  is  somewhere 
on  aa  average  about  200  a  year,  ejcchisive  of  those  which  take  refuge  in  the 
bay ;  but  i  state  that,  not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  returna  made  by 
Mr.  Boyd,  the  clerk  to  the  harbour  trustees. 

98.  Bat  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  take  refiiorein 
Wick  ? — I  have  not  personally  y  Mr.  Boyd's  returns  state  them  at  30  annually. 

99>.  Ave  you  aware  that  vessels  go  to  Wick  to  attend  upon  th^  fishing  tradep, 
to  purchase  herrings  theve  ? — I  am. 

100.  A  harbour  at  Wick  would  of  course  be  available  for  them  as  well  aa  fi>c. 
the  fishing-vessels  ?  —  It  would. 

iai.«  Ikv  you  think,  for  the  general  tcadSe;^  for  vessels  beund  to  the  westward 
through  tkc  Pei^nd  FirA,  that  Wick  would  be  of  any  vafue  at  all  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  Wick  woald,  in  certain  circumstances^ 
be  of  great  value  to  vessels  passing  from,  the  eastwarcL  to  the  westward  through 
the  Pentland  Firth. 

102.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you  think  it  would  be  so  f 
— ^With  a  flood-tide  amd  a  strong  southreast  wind  die  Pendand  Firth  could  not 
be  passed,  and  in  those  circumstances  a  vessel  which  could  not  make  the  Orkneys 
eoold  take  refuge  in  a  harbour  at  Wick  unquestionably,  and  wait  there  until  the 
•tate  of  the  tide  and  wind  enabled  her  to  pass  through  the  Pentlsmd  Firth. 

103.  Which  way  does  the  flood-tide  run?— From  west  to  east 

iot4«  Then  they  must  wait  for  a  wind  with  the  tide^  and  not  against  it,  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Yes ;  at  least  they  must  wait  for  moderate  weather.  ^ 

105.  Do  vesBels  ever  attempt  to  w<^k  through  the  Pentland  Firth,  during  a 
nkorm  from  the  westward  ? — I  think  not 

106.  With  a  wind  from  the  westward,,  supposing  a  vessel  to  be  caught  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  firth,  would  she  most  naturally  run  to  the  harbour  of 
Wick  instead  of  the  b&rboura  in  the  Orkneys  ? — She  wonld  most  naturally  run  to 
the  harboun  oi  the  Orkneys. 

107-  SuH?08ihg 
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107.  Supposing  a  Tessel  bound  to  Archangel,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Firfh  of 
Forth,  66*  north,  and  in  longitude  2*  east,  would  she  not  be  able,  at  the  begt&-  *H* 

ning  of  a  north-east  wind,  to  fetch  Pet«head?— I  have  no  chart  before  n(ie,<but       — — ^ 

perhaps  that  k  more  a  nautical  than  an  engineering  question.  -^STekNtry  iSifB. 

108.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  vessels  running  up  the  'Croa)»vty  'Fi#(h 
under  these  circumstances  to  take  rdhige  in  Cromarty  ? — I  ^know,  ae  a  fact,  that 
•vessels  do  lake  refuge  in  Cromarty  Firth,  but  under  what  particular  circiiB»- 
stances  I  am  not  prepared  to  say^  whether  they  ccnne  from  the  north  ^yr  te 

JBOUth. 

109.  Are  ^u  not  aware  that,  in  xrine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wind  is  different  *«it 
Cromarty  ito  what  it  is  outside  ? — I  have  heard  it  often  ^stated,  and  i  'have  seen 
'one  instance  of  it  myself ;  so  that 'vessels  coming  &om  the  toutii,  after 'getting  i«lo 
the  Moray  Firth,  very  often  find  the  wind  against  them. 

.110.  A  vessel,  after  having  run  60  or  70  miles  to  leeward,  finds  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  puts  her 
between  two  points,  and  dhe  can  neither  get  one  vmy  nor  the  other? — Yes ;  there 
lis  a  prevailing  ^vesterly  wind  there. 

;iii.  Irrespective  of  the  north-east  wind  outside? — ^Yes.  1  ^tate  that,  not 
^from  my  own  observation  as  residing  upon  the  spot,  but  I  «tate  it  as^  fact  whicdi 
has  repeatedly  been  proved,  . 

112.  As  a  meteorological  feet  which  has  corae  to  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

1,1 3,  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  run  to  Cromarty,  if  he  could  help  it?— 
Certainly  not ;  the  Moray  Firth  is  a  very  bad  place  to  get  out  of. 

114.  If  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick,  and  none  at  f^etcrhead, 
would  a  vessel,  with  a  good  offing,-caught  in  a  north-east  wind,  run  fcr  "Wick, 
in  prefereuce  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  supposing  she  had  got  to  U»e  latitude/of 
Peterhead,  and  was  bound  north  to  Arcbanjjel  or  to  the  Baltic?— ^She  would 
naturally  run  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  under  such  circun^tances,  I  should  say. 

1 15.  Supposing  a^5hip,  in  the  position  you  have  mentioned,  failed  in  gettiog 
into  Peterhead  with  a  north-east  gale,  would  she  not  still  have  »the  Firth  of 
'Forth  under  her  lee  r — She  would, 

116.  Supposing  she  was  to  run  for  Wick,  and  found  herself  in  difficulty  off 
the  port,  would  stie  hav^  anything  under  her  lee  there  ? — TJJothing  but  the  Cro- 
marty Firth. 

117.  What  harbours  are  there  in  ihe  Orkneys,  for  vesseb  caught  in  a  westerly 
gale  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth  ? — The  harbours  in  Orkney  are  very 
Sue  indeed.  There  is  Long  Hope,  Deer  Sound,  Widewall,  Stromness  and  some 
Others.     They  are  all  very  fine  natural  harbonrs. 

ii8.  Supposing  the  wind  came  round  to  the  north-east,  blowing  hardthrough 
'Pentland  Firth,  could  she  work  out  of  those  or  run  through  the  islands  so  aB  to 
gain  the  other  side  ? — If  she  was  in  Stromness  or  Widewall  she  could  come  out 
tinder  those  circumstances.  If  she  was  in  Deer  Sound,  or  Long  Hope,  with  the 
wind  strong  from  the  north-east,  she  could  not  get  out. 

IJ9.  Suppose  she  was  in  Wick  under  those  circumstances? — She  could  not 
•get.  out. 

120.  Suppose  a  ship  takes-shelter. in  Wick  from  a  westerly  wind,  and  the  wind 
tflies  round  to  the  north-east,  can  she  get  out  of  Wick  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

121.  Suppose  she  was  ca ujjht  there  r — She  m ust  remain  till  a  change  takes  place. 
-122.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  in  'that  part  of  Scotland  that  the  wind  .chops 

round  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  very  rajwdly  ? — The  wind  often 
^changes  very  rapidly. 

123.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? — ^1  thmk  it  is  principally  in  spring  and 
amtumn,  but  it  is  an  occurrence  whit^h  frequently  happens. 

124.  Have  not  all  those  catastrophes  which  have  involved  such  lamentable 
-lo»  of  life  occurred  from  the  wind  'flying  round  from  the  south-west  to  the 

north-east  very  suddenly  ? — Very  much  so. 

125.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  consider  th«tt  aimrbour  at  Wiok  for 
rflshhiff-vesaels  is  essentially  necessary  r--^I  think  so  deciikdly. 

120.  And  for  vessels  attending  "upon  the  fishing-vessels,  such  as  liie  Dutch 
and  French  luggers,  and  vessels  that  come  over  to  purchase  fish? — ^Yee,  of  very 
great  importance. 

x^.  But  for  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  you  do  not  consid^  dbAt 
Wick  is  a  good  position  for  a  harbour  of  re&ge  ? — No  ;  for  the  general  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  looking  at  the  amount  of  traffic  and  at  the  position  of  Peterhead, 
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I  think  its  claims  as  a  general  harbour  of  refuge  are  in  that  respect  much 
higher  than  those  of  Wick,  . 

128.  Has  not  Peterhead  two  entrances? — It  has. 

129.  Supposing  this  breakwater  was  to  be  constructed,  what  area  of  space 
have  you  got  there  of  about  tliree  fetl)onris  water  ? — One  hundred  acres. 

1 30.  And  how  much  have  you  above  five  fcrthoms  ? — I  have  not  calculated 
Uiat.  There  are  seven  fathoms  at  the  pierheads.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
acreage  of  the  five  fathoms. 

131.  Suppose  that  harbour  was  constructed,  and  a  fleet  of  10  sail  of  the  line 
bound  to  the  Baltic  were  caught  in  a  north-east  gale,  could  they  take  refuge  in 
Peterhead  if  those  works  were  carried  out?— That  is  a  question  which  I  think  I 
am  hardly  competent  to  answer;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  as  a  harbour  for  the 
mercantile  marine. 

132.  Are  you  aware  that  a  railway  is  about  to  be  constructed  to  Peterhead? — 
Sq  I  believe. 

133.  That  line  is  to  loin  to  the  harbour  of  Peterhead,  is  it  not? — ^It  is. 

134.  In  the  event  of  one  of  those  ships,  or  any  ship,  going  into  Peterhead  with 
her  machinery  damaged,  are  there  not  works  at  Aberdeen  at  which  she  could 
get  the  largest  portions  of  her  machinery  repaired  or  reniewed  ? — Yes,  there  are 
very  large  works,  and  there  are  also  good  works  at  Peterhead. 

^35'  Would  there  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  a  railway  communication 
from  the  harbour  of  Peterhead  to  within  a  few  yards  of  those  foundries  at  Aber- 
deen ? — ^There  would. 

136.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a  material  element  in  the  case? — ^Yes. 

137.  Is  there  any  such  element  connected  with  a  harbour  at  Wick? — Noj 
certainly  not 

138.  Could  a  vessel  putting  into  Wick  dismasted  or  disabled  get  herself 
refitted  with  any  degree  of  facility? — Not  at  present;  but  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  a  harbour  established  there,  that  such  facilities  would  soon  be  provided ; 
but  1  do  not  think  they  could  be  provided  with  the  same  facilities  as  at  Peter- 
head, from  the  vicinity  of  that  place  to  Aberdeen,  which  has  a  large  population 
and  extensive  works. 

139.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  vessel  running  into  Peterhead  under  those  cir- 
cumstances would  be  easily  refitted  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

140.  In  fact  she  would  find  everything  she  required  there? — Everything. 

141.  Shipbuilding  yards  and  shipwrights  in  abundance? — Yes. 

142.  And  a  communication  of  less  than  30  miles  with  the  foundry  ?— Yes ;  there 
is  a  fleet  of  30  sail  of  whale  vessels  at  Peterhead,  which  gives  rise  to  much  work, 
and  there  is  a  good  foundry  at  Peterhead  at  present,  and  also  two  graving  docks. 

143.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  You  said  that  the  fisheries  at  Wick  were  by  far 
the  most  important  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  not  Peterhead  the  next  most  im-^ 
portant  fishing  place  to  Wick  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  probably  Fraserburgh  has  the 
same  number  of  boats  as  Peterhead  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

144.  Is  it  not  very  generally  supposed  that  they  are  over-fishing  at  Wick,  and 
thai  they  will  have  to  diminish  the  number  of  boats  which  they  are  sending  out 
from  Wick  ?-r- With  the  present  harbour  accommodation  it  certainly  is  very 
much  over-fished,  but  the  great  importance  of  Wick  as  a  fishing  station  is  thia, 
that  it  has  an  extremely  good  fishing  ground. 

145.  Is  not  it  generally  supposed  that  the  good  fishing  ground  at  Wick  is 
being  exhausted  ? — 1  have  not  heard  that ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

146.  You  mentioned  that  the  number  of  vessels  passing  between  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  Cromarty  is  not  very  great;  but  are  there  not  more  vessels  that  pass 
the  Covesea  lighthouse  than  pass  the  Pentland  Skerries  ? — I  think  Covesea  and 
Pentland  Skerries  are  about  the  same,  but  Nosshead  lighthouse  is  rather  less; 
.Covesea  is  3,177,  Pentland  Skerries  3,113,  Nosshead  2,806,  and  Buchanneae 
7,763. 

147.  The  Nosshead  lighthouse  is  close  to  Wick,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

148.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  Pentland  Passage  will  be  used  less  and  the 
Caledonian  Canal  more  ?*-I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  ratlier  think  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  vessels  would  tend  to  a  difierent  result. 

149.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  more  wrecks  in  the  Peterhead  district  than 
there  are  in  the  Wick  district,  or  fewer  ? — There  are  more  in  the  Peterhead 
district.  I  have  got  a  Table  also  here,  made  up  from  the  different  lighthouses, 
showing  the  number  of  wrecks.^ 
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150.  Can  you  tell  me  the  maximum  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour,  which  David  Sie^ewon^ 
you  propose  at  Peterhead  ?— About  eight  fatlioms  at  the  pier  head.  ^  3B»q« 

151.  Have  you  any  doubt   that  the  largest  v-i^ssels  now  afloat  could   take       -— — 

refuge  in  it  ?— I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  25  February  iSqS* 

If) 2.  Supposing  a  vessel  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off  Aberdeen,  would 
it  not  be  a  very  important  advantage  to  a  ship  master  to  be  able  to  run  into 
Peterhead,  rather  than  to  cross  that  very  dangerous  sea  to  Wick? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  it.     I  have  myself  taken  shelter  in  Peterhead  Bay,  in  preference  ' 

to  going  round  Rattray  Head.  There  is  a  very  nasty  piece  of  sea  just  at  the 
north  of  Peterhead,  between  Peterhead  and  Kinnaird  Head,  off  Rattray  Briggs, 
where  the  tides  run  very  fast,  and  the  sea  is  certainly  rougher  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  coast,  except  the  Pentland  Firth. 

153.  Is  not  Peterhead  nearer  the  Baltic  than  Wick? — Yes. 

154.  How  jnuch  ? — I  should  think  about  60  or  60  miles,  or  something  there- 
about. Peterhead  stands  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  vessels  from 
thence  must  make  the  land  at  Peterhead  sooner  than  any  other. 

155-  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  from  your  own  knowledge  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  vessels  coming  from  the  13altic  to  make  for  the  high  land  of 
Aberdeenshire  ? — I  cannot  from  my  own  knowledge  exactly,  but  I  have  heard  it 
said,  and  I  know  that  vessels  do  make  that  high  land  at  Buchan  Ness  Light. 

i/)6.  You  know  from  your  own  knowledjre  that  Peterhead  is  a  very  important 
whale-fishing  station  ? — 1  do.  There  are  30  whale  ships  belonging  to  Peterhead ; 
large  vessels. 

157.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  between  Wick  and  Long  Hope? — I  think  it 
is  about  20  to  25  miles. 

i.'>8.  And  the  distance  from  Peterhead  to  Wick,  and  from  Peterhead  to  Long 
Hope,  is  very  much  the  same,  is  it  not ;  it  is  a  difference  of  only  a  very  few  miles, 
I  believe  ? — I  tiiink  it  must  be  about  20  miles  more  from  Peterhead  to  Long 
Hope  than  from  Wick  to  Long  Hope. 

159.  Mr.  Hassard.^  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able loss  of  fishing-boats  at  Peterhead  formerly  ;  do  you  mean  that  that  loss  has 
diminished  now  ? — ^The  loss,  to  which  I  alluded,  took  place  during  one  of  those 
sudden  changes  of  wind  some  years  a^o ;  it  may  be  five  or  six ;  at  the  same  time 
that  a  very  great  loss  took  place  at  Wick ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Peterhead,  in  the  harbour  itself,  to  lessen  that  loss,  should  a  sitoilar 
state  of  matters  occur  again. 

160.  Then  no  change  has  been  caused  by  any  alteration  of  the  harbour? — 
No ;  it  is  iperely  because  circumstances  have  not  occurred  to  cause  a  similar 
calamity. 

161.  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  this  year  a  loss  had  occurred  in  vessels 
running  to  the  harbour  of  Peterhead ;  did  that  loss  occur  near  the  harbour,  or 

did  it  occur  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  not  being  able  to  reach  the  harbour  ? —  • 

I  did  not  state  that ;  I  stated  that,  this  year,  a  very  great  loss  had  occurred  on 
the  shore  of  Moray  Firth. 

162.  You  stated  that  Peterhead  would  ba  a  very  desirable  place  for  a  vessel 
to  run  to  in  a  north-easterly  wind  ;  would  she  not  have  a  very  good  shelter  in 
the  south  bay  as  it  stands  in  a  north-easterly  wind  ? — No;  whenever  the  wind 
gets  much  to  the  east  of  north,  there  is  a  very  heavy  sea  rolls  round  the  south 
head,  which  renders  the  anchorage  very  unsafe  for  vessels;  they  are  in  so 
unprotected  a  state,  because  there  is  a  chance  of  the  wind  getting  still  more 
easterly,  and  the  vessel  not  being  able  to  get  out. 

163.  Is  not  the  usual  course  of  the  shih  of  wind  in  the  North  Sea  from  south- 
east to  north-east? — ^Yes;  but  still  no  prudent  man  that  knows  the  danger  of  the 
bay  at  Peterhead  during  an  east  wind,  would  continue  to  lie  there  after  the  wind 
has  got  round  much  to  the  east ;  it  is  always  a  signal  for  vessels  leaving  when  the 
wind  begins  to  veer  round  to  the  east. 

164.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  whether  a  vessel,  when  off  Peterhead, 
being  caught  in  an  easterly  gale,  could  run  back  again  without  she  had  sufficient 
offing;  would  she  not  always  have  a  sufficient  offing  to  do  that;  is  not  Peter- 
head on  such  a  salient  point  of  the  coast  as  to  enable  her  to  do  that? — No  ;  she 
might  not  be  able  to  round  Peterhead  from  the  south  in  order  to  get  to  Wick ; 
nor  might  she  be  able  to  round  Peterhead  in  running  to  the  south,  provided  she 
were  to  the  north  of  it  when  the  gale  came  on. 
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PmmdStwtmont        ^^5'  ^^^  if  she  was  far  to  the  north,  and  had  of  necessity  to  round  Peterhead, 

Eiq*  would  she  not  hgive  to  round  Peterhead  to  get  into  that  harbour  of  refuge  ? — 

■    ■        $he  would. 

25  Febratry  1858.       166.  So  that  that  harbour  of  refuge  in  that  case  would  be  of  no  use  to  her  ? — 

If  a  vessel  were  taken  with  a  strong  south-easterly  gale  when  coming  from  the 

north,  and  were  too  close  to  Peterhead,  she  might  not  be  able  to  round  the  point 

and  get  into  the  harbour,  in  which  case  she  must  go  to  Cromarty ;  or  if  there 

were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick,  she  could  go  to  Wick. 

167.  In  that  case  a  vessel  with  a  south-easterly  gale  would  have  a  fair  wiud  for 
"^Vick  ? — Yes. 

168.  Is  tliere  much  sea  across  the  Moray  Firth  r — There  is  a  very  heavy  sea, 
and  a  particularly  heavy  sea  off  Rattray  Head ;  that  is,  between  Peterhead  and 
Kinnaird  Head. 

169.  But  then  she  must  be  close  in  to  be  affected  by  that  sea,  must  she  not; 
in  the  south-easterly  gale  you  spoke  of  first,  if  she  could  not  run  for  Peterhead, 
sTie  would  run  for  Wick  ? — Yes. 

1 70.  And  in  a  north-easterly  gale,  if  she  could  not  run  for  Peterhead,  she 
might  run  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ?— She  would. 

171.  Do  you  know  whether  coal  is  nearer  to  Peterhead  or  to  Wick  ? — There 
is  no  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  either  place,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  the  coal 
at  present  at  Peterhead  is  brought  from  Sunderland  and  from  that  neighbour- 
hood entirely. 

172.  When  the  railway  is  open  from  Aberdeen  to  Peterhead,  will  it  give  any 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  coal  ? — Certainly. 

173.  Where  will  it  be  brought  from? — From  Fifeshire  and  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

1 74.  You  stated  that  from  Wick  to  Long  Hope  is  about  25  miles  ?  —Yes. 

175.  Long  Hope  is  the  only  natural  harbour  at  present  existing  in  that  dis- 
tance?— No;  there  are  several.  Scrabster  is  a  very  good  harbour,  and  Long 
Hope  and  Dear  Sound  also. 

176.  But  a  vessel  off  Wick,  the  east  of  Wick,  running  for  any  of  those,  Sci*ab- 
ster.  Long  Hope,  or  Dear  Sound,  would  have  to  cross  or  go  through  Pentland 
Firth  ? — In  going  to  Dear  Sound,  if  She  had  a  good  offing,  she  would  not  have 
to  cross  it. 

177.  But  she  would  have  ^  heavy  sea  ? — The  sea  is  not  so  heavy  off  shore  as 
it  is  in  the  Firth  itself,  but  still  she  would  have  a  very  bad  sea  to  go  through. 

178.  Mr.  AugtAstm  Smith.^  You  spoke  of  the  herring  fishery  being  impor- 
tant to  Wick,  is  it  in  consequence  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  port  being 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  or  from  boats  which  come  there  from  other 

{>l^ces?— Partly  both  ;  the  herring  fishing  of  Wick  is  partly  composed  of  boats' 
rom  the  port,  and  partly  of  boats  which  come  from  other  places  during  the  season. 

179.  Is  the  collection  of  boats  from  other  places  which  congrejrate  there 
greater  in  number  than  congregate  at  other  fishing  ports  on  that  part  of  the 
coast?— Yes. 

1 80.  Are  they  greater,  for  instance,  than  those  ait  Dunbar  ? — Yes ;  I  believe 
that  during  the  herring  fishing  the  boats  at  Wick  are  much  greater  than  at 
Dunbar. 

181.  Then  the  number  of  fishing  boats  is  much  greater  at  Wick  than  at  any 
other  placer — ^Yes. 

182.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  other  fishing  ports  round  the  kingdom  ? — 
Round  the  coast  of  Scotland  I  am  intimately. 

1 83.  With  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Ireland  or  England  r — No,  I  cau-^ 
not  say  that  I  am  ;  not  with  the  fishing  ports. 

1 84.  Then  you  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  Wick» 
as  a  fishing  port,  compared  with  other  ports  ? — In  Scotland  I  can  ;  but  not  as 
regards  England  or  Ireland.  I  act  as  joint  engineer,  along  with  my  brother,  tp 
the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland. 

185.  You  seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  seas;  how  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  Pentland  Firth  do  the  rough  seas  extend  ? — ^They  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  Pentland  Skerries. 

186.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  main  principles  which  should  direct 
our  choice  of  the  position  in  which  harbours  of  refuge  should  be  constructed  ? 
: — With  reference  to  the  question  generally,  I  should  say  you  must  be  guided 
by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  trade  in  all  cases. 

/  .  I87.  But 
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187.  But  is  there  any  particiilar  principle  which   you  could   lay  down  as    Dwid  Sievemon, 
i^howing  why  one  position  should  be  selected  more  than  another? — Nothing,  "^' 

excepting,  in  the  first  place,  physical  facility ;  and  after  that,  or  along  with  that, 
the  amount  of  traflfic,  and  the  number  of  casualties  which  occur  in  the  neigh-    ^     »«»*'y 
bourhood  ;  those  are  the  only  general  principles  which  I  think  can  be  applied  in 
such  a  question. 

i8H.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  important  as  a  position  for 
harbours  of  refuge ;  the  salient  points  of  the  coast  which  are  bare  of  natural 
harbours,  or  the  bights  of  bays  which  are  equally  without  natural  harbours  ? — 
That  is  a  question  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  answer  which  would  be  generally  appli- 
cable; for  example,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  all  the  harbours  are 
situated  within  a  bay,  and  all  vessels  bound  for  them  must  enter  that  bay ;  in 
which  case,  at  first  sight,  it  would  naturally  occur  that  a  harbour  in  Tees  Bay 
would  be  a  very  good  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  on  such  a  coast  as  that  to 
which  we  have  been  referring,  I  think  the  salient  point  of  Peterhead  holds  out 
very  great  advantages;  it  is  very  easily  made;  and  for  vessels  leaving  it  there 
is  a  very  good  loose,  as  sailors  call  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  a  harbour 
at  a  salient  point,  such  as  Peterhead,  excels  a  harbour  in  a  bight,  such  as 
Cromarty. 

189.  Taking  then  a  salient  point  ibr  a  position  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  which 
would  deserve  that  character  most,  Peterhead  or  such  a  position  as  Wick?-^ 
Wick  stands  on  a  salient  point  also  to  the  south;  the  coast  there  trends  away  to 
tlie  south  from  Wick,  just  as  it  does  from  Peterhead;  but  the  prominence  on 
which  Peterhead  stands*  is  much  greater  than  that  on  which  Wick  stands,  and 
the  range  of  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Peterhead,  unprovided 
with  any  harbour  is  very  much  greater  than  a  sindilar  range  of  coast  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Wick,  For  example,  you  have  Wick,  and  to  the  south  of 
that  you  have  Cromarty  Firth,  which  is  about  80  miles  distant ;  at  Peterhead 
you  have  nothing  till  you  come  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  is  upwards  of'  100 
miles,  and  to  the  north  again  on  the  other  hand  round  from  Wick  you  have 
those  harbours  in  the  Orkneys,  within  a  short  distance.  The  first  harbour  you 
have  north  of  Peterhead  is  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  which  is  in  the  bight  of  a 
bay,  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  above  100  miles  from  Peterhead. 

190.  With  reference  to  a  harbour  at  Peterhead,  do  you  think  the  position  of 
the  south  bay,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  best  position  round  that  point  of  coast, 
taking  from  Kinnaird  Head  down  below  Peterhead  ?  — There  is  no  doubt  of  it 
whatever,  not  the  least ;  there  is  no  point  of  that  coast  which  presents  anything 
like  the  same  natural  facilities  and  the  same  amount  of  shelter. 

igi.  Is  the  area  within  the  proposed  harbour  of  Peterhead  a  good  anchoring 
ground? — It  is  good  holding  ground. 

192.  What  ground  is  it? — It  is  clay. 

193.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  silt  up?— None  whatever;  it  is  free  from 
sand. 

1 94*  Still  further  to  the  south,  there  seems  a  position  there,  just  north  of 
Buchan  Ness  lighthouse  ? — ^That  is  what  is  called  the  Invemetty  Bay. 

195.  Is  there  any  facility  for  constructing  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  that  posi- 
tion ? — None  at  all  equal  to  the  south  bay  of  Peterhead.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  south  bay  of  Peterhead,  and  of  those  piers  as  laid  down,  is,  that  they  are 
under  very  considerable  shelter,  as  you  will  see  from  the  protecting  headland 
called  the  South  Head. 

196.  Which  is  the  sea  that  is  most  felt  upon  that  coast? — The  north-east  is 
by  far  the  worst ;  the  north-east  coming  round  that  head,  would  pass  to  the  sea- 
ward of  the  works  laid  down,  and  expend  itself  in  that  bay  ;  the  works  them- 
selves, as  laid  down,  would  be  very  considerably  protected. 

197.  In  a  north-north-^east  gale  the  sea  would  iail  in  heavier  between  iae 
Skerry  Rocks  and  the  shore,  than  it  would  up  in  what  you  call  the  South  Bay  ? — 
It  would. 

198.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  harbour  of  Wick  r — Very  well ;  I  made 
several  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Wick  for  the  British 
Fishery  Society ;  the  last  one  was  a  design  for  a  boat  harbour. 

199.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  heavy  sea  falling  in  from  north-easterly  winds? — I  think  it  would  if  the 
piers  were  made  from  the  outside,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the  bay.    I  do 
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David  Stevenson^    not  allude  to  the  plan  for  inclosing  half  of  the  bay,  brought  before  the  Com- 
^q-  mittee  last  year.     I  do  not  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose  at  all;  it 

entirely  cuts  up  the  anchorage. 
25    ebroary  i»58.       ^^^    Then  you  have  seen  the  plans  which  were  here  last  year  ? — I  have. 

201.  Do  you  think  they  would  keep  off  the  east  wind  seas? — No,  certainly 
not-  The  plan  I  saw  last  year  consisted  of  two  piers  projecting  from  either 
side,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tiiat 
harbour,  as  so  laid  down,  would  be  so  seriously  exposed,  as  to  render  it  of  very 
Jttle  use  indeed,  independently  altogether  of  the  difficulty  of  vessels  taking  or 
leaving  it  in  consequence  of  its  embayed  position  and  the  recoil  of  the  sea. 

202.  Would  there  be  any  risk  of  the  harbour  silting  up  ?— I  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  any  risk  of  the  harbour  silting  up  in  that  position. 

203.  Is  there  not  an  accumulation  constantly  of  sand  in  that  harbour  now  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  Comparing  the  soundings  taken  lately  with  those  taken  many 
years  ago,  they  prove  rather  an  increase  of  depth  than  otherwise.  There  is 
rather  a  misconception  as  to  the  present  harbour  of  Wick  as  to  silting.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  sand  there,  but 
that  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  of  the  harbour  having  been  dug  out  below 
what  way  be  called  the  normal  level  of  the  sand  bank  or  beach. 

204.  Mr.  Dodson.]  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  passing  trade  wrecked,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  near  or  about  Peterhead  ? — 
Between  Girdleness  and  Kinnaird  Head  there  have  been  85  wrecks  during  the 
last  10  years, 

205.  Of  vessels* engaged  in  the  passing  trade,  and  not  connected  with  the  local 
fisheries? — Coasting  vessels ;  vessels  passing. 

206.  Vessels  merely  engaged  in  the  passing  trade  ? — ^Yes ;  or  they  may  have 
been  bound  to  some  of  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  they  were  wrecked. 
Thirty-five  is  the  number  within  the  last  10  years  upon  that  part  of  the  coast 

207.  Do  you  consider  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  to  be  chiefly 
to  obviate  the  wrecks,  or  to  prevent  vessels  being  driven  out  of  tJieir  course  and 
and  having  to  go  to  Cromarty  or  back  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ? — I  should  say, 
both  the  one  object  and  the  other.  If-  you  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  vessel 
making  a  long  coasting  voyage  in  a  rough  sea,  such  as  that  is,  in  order  to  run  for 
shelter,  of  course  you  reduce  very  much  the  chance  of  wreck  along  the  whole  of 
that  coast. 

208.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Peterhead 
now  at  low-water  spring-tides  ?— A't  the  north  harbour  I  think  there  is  about 
nine  feet ;  at  the  south  harbour  it  is  nearly  dry,  only  a  foot  or  two. 

209.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.^  You  just  now  mentioned  the  wrecks  between 
Oirdleness  and  Kinnaird  Head  ? — Yes. 

210.  Are  those  wrecks  from  stress  of  weather  or  from  fogs,  or  what? — That 
I  cannot  answer.  The  number  is  merely  made  up  from  the  returns  which  are 
sent  from  the  different  lighthouse  stations.  Those  wrecks  having  occurred  on 
that  part  of .  the  coast,  they  are  merely  given  here  in  a  tabular  form,  to  show  a 
comparative  view  of  the  wrecks  so  reported  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 

211.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  vessels  they  were,  whether  large  or  small? — 
I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  but  I  have  not  them  here ;  ihey  were,  I  believe, 
generally  ordinary  coasting  vessels. 

212.  Can  you  state  whether  a  vessel  with  an  easterly  tide  and  a  westerly  gale 
can  enter  any  of  those  Orkney  harbours  you  have  spoken  of,  particularly  Long 
Hope?— Long  Hope  she  could  not  enter  by  going  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
if  the  weather  was  very  bad  ;  but  Dc  ar  Sound  she  could. 

213.  Chairman.]  Any  evidence  of  that  nature,  I  presume,  you  give  from  hear- 
say, rather  than  irom  practical  knowledge  ?— Not  exactly.  Though  not  a  sailor, 
I  have  had  ample  means  as  an  engineer  of  seeing  and  knowing  the  coast. 

.     214.  Mr.  TrailL]  Has  Dear  Sound  been  always  resorted  to  by  passing  vessels? 
— It  is  a  well-known  anchorage  in  the  Orkneys. 

215.  With  an  easterly  wind,  I  suppose  vessels  cannot  go  near  it  ? — No,  not  with 
a  north-east  wind,  if  far  to  the  south  of  it. 

2 1 6.  Long  Hope,  1  believe,  is  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Orkneys  ? — ^Yes. 

217.  Wide  Wall  is  rather  an  open  bay,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  very  good  harbour 
indeed,  but  shoal. 

218.  It  is  small  ? — ^Yes ;  Long  Hope  and  Stromness  are  the  principal  harbours, 
and  Scrabster  on  the  south. 

219.  What 
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219.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  by  the  lighthouse  returns  the  number   i}avid  Sievensoth 
of  vessels  passing  any  particular  part  of  the  coast? — ^The  light-keepers  at  the  Esq. 
^lifTerent  liorhthouses  have  got  printed  forms,  they  observe  the  number  of  vessels        ■■■  ' 

that  pass  during  the  day  (tliey  of  course  cannot  observe  during  the  night),  and  ^5  February  1858. 
Ihey  forward  to  the  lighthouse  office  returns  of  those  every  month,  and  it  is  from 
those  returns  that  the  tables  which  I  have  handed  in  are  made  up.     I  may 
observe  that  these  observations  are  now,  I  believe,  discontinued. 

220.  Therefore,  that  must  be  verjMuadequate  as  a  criterion  of  the  number 
that  actually  do  pass  ? — I  should  say  that  the  total  number  tbat  pass  may  be  safely 
taken  as  double,  to  make  up  for  those  that  pass  during  the  night,  but  still  that  gives 
a  comparative  view  of  the  number  at  the  different  places^ 

221.  Have  you  any  particular  means  of  knowing  about  the  passage  of  the  vessels 
through  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  Baltic  and  Archangel,  and  to  the  Straits,  and  so 
^n  ? — None,  except  from  the  lighthouse  returns  at  Dunnet  Head  and  at  the 
Pentland  Skerries,  and  from  the  light  dues  paid  which  I  can  furnish. 

222.  They  cannot  give  the  destination  of  the  vessels?— No,  only  the  number. 

223.  According  to  your  statement,  you  say  that  all  the  vessels  from  Arch- 
angel going  to  the  west  pass  through  the  Pentland  Firth  ? — A  great  many ;  but 
many  go  between  Orkneys  and  Shetland. 

224.  All  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  going  to  the  north-west  of  England, 
and  to  the  west  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  pass  through  the  Pentland  Firth  ?< — 
That  is  their  direct  course,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  go  that  way. 

225.  Occasionally  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  to  the  south  coast  of  this 
island  come  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  do  not  they,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  driven  to  that  coast. 

226.  You  mentioned  the  great  importance  of  Wick  as  a  harbour  for  the 
^sheries  belonging  to  Wick,  and  also  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  fisheries 

along  the  coast  ? — Yes,  along  the  Caithness  coast. 

227.  There  are  certain  winds,  are  there  not,  in  which  the  harbour  of  Wick  is 
not  at  all  accessible  r — Yea. 

228.  What  axe  those  winds  ?— All  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-east  throw 
a  very  heavy  sea  into  the  harbour  of  Wick. 

229.  Therefore  the  harbour  of  Wick  is  useless  at  thattime,  whatever  may  be 
the  interior  accommodation  ? — Certainly,  at  present. 

230.  If  a  breakwater  were  to  be  tjonstructed  inclosing  the  whole  bay  with/an 
opening  at  each  end,  that  would  be  a  complete  answer  to  that  objection,  would 
it  not: — If  a  breakwater  was  constructed  inclosing  the  wholfe  Bay  of  Wick, 
ihen  the  objections  would  be  obviated. 

231.  Do  not  you  consider  the  construction  of  such  a  harbour  would  be  a  very 
important  national  benefit,  not  only  to  the  fislieries  but  to  the  trade  of  Scotland 
in  gt-neral  ? — ^There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the. construction  of  that  harbour  at 
Wick,  either  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  is  an  object  of  very  great  importance. 

232.  Bui  on  a  large  scale,  because  it  would  be  at  all  times  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  the  fisheries  ? — On  either  scale  it  would  be  an  object  of  very  great  importance. 

233.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  of  more  importance  than  any  har- 
bour for  the  coasting  trade  tliat  could  be  constructed  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land ? — ^No,  that  is  not  exactly  my  opinion.  1  think,  as  regards  the  question  of 
fishing,  Wick  is  the  most  important  place  ;  but  I  think,  as  regards  the  question  of 
the  general  coasting  trade  of  the  country,  Peterhead  has  much  higher  claims,  and 
the  wants  of  the  fisheries  at  Wick  could  be  supplied  at  a^smaller  cost,  and  with  a 
smaller  harbour  than  would  be  necessary  for  i\  general  harbour  for  coasting  vessels. 

234.  Taking  Wick  as  a  fishery  harbour  connected  with  the  port,  and  also  as 
a  harbour  for  all  tbe  fishings  from  Moray  Firth  to  Duucanshy,  and  considering 
also  it  would  be  of  some  advantage,  as  you  admit*  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
shipping,  would  you  not  conceive  that  that  is  the  greatest  national  object  to 
which  the  public  funds  could  l)e  applied  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — If  my 
opinion  were  asked  as  to  how  funds  could  be  applied,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  funds  to  be  expended.  If  a  small  sum  were  to  be 
<)xpended,  such  as  50,000  /.  or  100,000  2.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  better  expended  in  Wick  than  in  Peterhead.  1  do  not  think  that  at 
Peterhead  you  could  do  anything  with  50,000/.,  or  even  with  100,000/.,  that 
would  render  it  worth  while  to  lay  out  such  a  sum  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
large  sum  of  money,  such  as  350,000  /.  or  400,000  /.,  were  to  be  expended,  then 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  much  better  expended  by  making  a 

0.36.  B  3  modified^  ^ 
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Daxid  Suv$iu4mf    modified  harbour  in  Wick  Bay,  and  a  large  harbour  at  Peterhead.    There  ought 
E«q«  to  be  a  harbour  at  both  places  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  coast  properly. 

235.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  a  harbour  to  enclose  tliat  bay  at  Wick  is  a 

•S  Febmny  185S.  primary  object  for  the  adoption  of  the  Government  in  the  outlay  of ^  the  public 
money? — Not  to  the  permanent  and  total  exclusion  of  such  other  places  as 
Peterhead,  where  the  traffic  is  so  much  greater. 

236.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  loss  of  life  that  occnrred  in  the  wrecks  that 
took  place  between  Girdleness  and  Peterhead  which  you  mentioned  before  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

337.  Mr.  Kendall.]  I  have  come  to  the  conclusioii,  from  what  I  have  heard 
you  state,  that  you  would  think  it  very  desirable  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Wick,  and  also  at  Peterhead  ;  but  leaving  out  the  special  interests  of  Wick  and 
Peterhead,  and  supposing  that  only  one  harbour  of  refuge  is  to  be  thought  of 
for  the  general  accommodation  of  the  coa&t,  have  you  any  doubt  that  Peterhead 
is  the  place  ? — Not  the  least ;  tliat  is  my  opinion. 

238.  If  50,000/.  only  were  laid  out,  you  think  that  that  small  sum  could 
only  be  laid  out  well  at  Wick,  and  that  mat  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  general  accommodation  ? — Only  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

2.^9.  I  understand  that  granite  is  available  at  Peterhead,  and  that  slate  of  a 
very  good  quality  is  available  at  Wick?— Yes. 

240.  Is  the  slate  at  Wick  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  harbour  as  the 
granite  at  Peterhead  ? — ^The  slate  at  Wick  is  not  so  good  for  the  under- water 
work,  but  it  is  better  for  the  upper^water  work ;  because  it  is  cheaper  for  that. 

241 .  Is  it  of  such  a  nature  that  you  could  use  it  for  the  uuder-water  work  at 
Wick?— Yts. 

242.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

243.  As  far  as  granite  goes,  is  there  granite  available  at  Wick  ? — No,  it  is  a 
mass  of  clay  slate,  forming  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  old  red  sand  stone 
formation,  but  there  are  no  sand  stone  beds  near  Wick.  The  stone  at  Wick  is 
a  stratified  rock  and  that  at  Peterhead  is  unstratified*  The  granite  is  very  well 
adapted  for  a  breakwater  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  tumbling  the  stones 
into  the  sea. 

244.  Is  its  position  at  Peterhead  such  that  you  can  get  it  with  fair  facility  r — 
You  can  get  it  with  very  fair  facility  ;  you  can  get  a  face  of  any  reasonable 
height;  granite  is  only  an  expensive  material  when  you  come  to  dress  it. 

245.  Mr.  LiddeU.']  You  have  stated  that  200  veissels  have  taken  refuge  in 
-Peterhead  ;  during  what  time  r — ^That  is  annually  on  an  average  of  10  years. 

246.  That  is  to  say,  200  a  year  ? — Yes  -,  but  Mr.  Boyd,  the  clerk  to  the  har- 
bour trustees,  has  got  the  whole  of  that  information ;  I  only  speak  from  informa- 
tion obtained  from  him. 

247.  Those  returns  can  be  put  in  if  the  Committee  wish  ? — Yes. 

248.  I  presume  they  give  the  tonnage  of  those  vessels  ?~Tbey  do,  I  think. 

249.  You  have  stated  that  vessels  bound  for  Archangel  OTdinarily  sight  the 
land  at  Peterhead  ? — ^fhat  is  my  information. 

250.  Would  vessels  bound  from  all  the  southern  ports,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and 
so  OB,  down  the  north-east  coast,  all  take  that  course  ?—  I  should  think  so. 

251.  To  what  vessels  do  you  refer^  when  you  speak  of  vessels  bound  to  Arch- 
angel sighting  that  land  ? — It  is  pretty  much  in  the  direction  or  in  the  track  of 
such  trade,  and  you  can  only  judge  from  seeing,  what  I  have  seen  repeatedly, 
those  large*class  vessels  bound  in  that  direction  crossing  the  Moray  Firth 
beyond  Kinnaird  Head.    It  is  only  from  that  general  information  that  I  can  speak. 

252.  You  stated  also  that  35  vessels  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of  10  years ; 
but  I  think  you  afterwards  added  that  they  were  chiefly  coasting  vessels  ? — 
Chiefly  vessels,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  were  bound  to  ports  north  or  south  of 
Peterhead,  and  not  vessels  bound  to  Archangel ;  I  think  not ;  I  believe  they 
were  chiefly  coasting  vessels. 

253.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  many  vessels  of  the  size 
that  you  have  described  abound  for  Archangel  taking  refuge  at  Peterhead  ? — I 
cannot  say,  of  njy  own  knowledge  ;  the  returns  will  very  likely  give  that ;  but 
these  large  vessels  cannot  generally  come  into  the  harbour,  arid  I  believe  no 
account  has  been  kept  of  vessels  anchoring  in  the  bay. 

254.  You  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  that  Wick  was  better 
adapted  iw  small  vessels,  wliereas,  if  a  large  harbour  was  to  be  constructed,  you 
recommended  Peterhead ;  you  have  since  stated  that,  by  the  outlay  of  a  small 
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«mn  of  money,  in  yoor  professiodal  opinion  Wick  could  be  made  available  for     David  Stefmson, 
those  small  vessels ;  is  that  so  r — Yes.  ,  Esq. 

255.  You  have  said,  that  unless  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  was  laid  out,  it  would        

be  better  to  apply  the  outlay  of  any  smaller  sum  to  the  improvement  of  the  har^  ^5  Fcbroaiy  1858. 
.boar  of  Wick ;  is  that  your  opinion  r — ^Yes ;  but  I  must  make  a  slight  explana* 
tion  of  the  answer  to  which  you  allude.  When  I  said  that  for  a  small  expendi- 
ture a  harbour  could  be  made  at  Wick  which  would  be  available  for  small 
vessels,  I  had  reference  in  making  that  answer  solely  to  the  question  of  the 
fishing  trade  connected  with  it;  but  the- sum  of  60,000/.  could  not  in  Wick  Bay 
make  a  harboor,  which  could  really  be  called  a  harbour  of  refuge,  even  for  small 
vessels,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  tiircumstances. 

256.  You  mean,  then,  that  Wick  Bay  would  only  be  available  for  fishing 
hoats  ? — For  that  small  sum  you  could  not  do  anything  at  Wick  that  could  be 
available  at  all  times  and  in  all  weather  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  it  would  be 
a  perfect  protection  for  the  fishing  boats,  and  the  small  craft  attending  them, 
during  the  summer  season ;  at  Peterhead,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  small  sum,  you 
cannot  do  anything  at  all. 

257.  Is  there  any  refuge*  at  all  at  Aberdeen,  or  at  Fraserburgh?— Fraser- 
burgh is  open  to  the  north-east  wind  entirely ;  there  is  no  protection ;  and 
Aberdeen  is  open  to  the  north-east  wind. 

1258.  You  hold  an  oflBcial  situation,  I  believe? — ^I  am  joint  engineer  with  my 
brother  to  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  and  I  am  also  joint  engineer  along  with  him  » 

to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  of  Scotland;  and  in  prosecuting 
those  duties,  I  have  occasion  to  see,  perhaps,  more  of  the  coast  than  most  lands- 
men have. 

259.  Who  employed  you  to  survey  that  bay  and  to  draw  up  that  chart?-— 
The  trustees  of  Peterhead  Harbour,  for  whom  I  have  acted  as  engineer  for  the 
last  15  years.  In  1845,  I  o:ave  them  a  report,  recommending  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  the  south  bay  of  Peterhead,  and  since  that  period,  under  my  direction 
and  my  brother's,  they  have  expended  some  60,000?.  in  improving  the  present 
harbour  of  Peterhead. 

260.  From  personal  experience  of,  and  long  acquaintance  with  Peterhead 
Harbour,  can  you  state  whether  it  is  used  by  out-going  vessels  to  any  extent  in 
eases  of  distress  at  present? — Not  in  cases  of  distress,  because  large  out-going 
vessels  cannot  get  into  the  present  harbour  of  Peterhead,  excepting  m  high  tides 
and  good  u  eather.     The  200  vessels  which  I  alluded  to,  were  vessels  of  a  small 

.  class,  tliat  were  capable  of  entering  the  present  harbour,  but  a  large  vessel  can- 
not enter  the  present  harbour  except  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 

261.  Then,  supposing  at  present  they  meeX  with  stress  of  weather,  where  do 
they  run  ? — Large  vessels  run  back  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

262.  Mr.  J.  Ewart']  I  suppose  there  is  shelter  now  with  a  north  gale  for  large 
.  vessels  ? — With  the  wind  from  the  north  and  wast,  there  is  ample  shelter  at 

present  in  the  bay;  but  whenever  the  wind  comes  to  the  east,  <tf  course  there  is 
none  for  larg^  vessels. 

263.  Mr.  Liddell.}  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  east  wind  is  the  wind  that  is 
mainly  dreaded  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

264.  Mr.  Grant  Duff^  You  said  you  had  been  employed  in  your  professional 
capacity  by  the  trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Peterhead ;  have  you  also  been  em- 

loyed  in  your  professional  capacity  at  Wick  Harbour  ?— Yes ;    by  the  British 
Isbery  Society,  who  are  proprietors  of  Palleney town  in  Wick  Bay. 

Captain  James  Henderson^  r.  n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


t 


265.  Mr.  LiddelL]  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  profession  ? — I  am  ^^Henderson 
a  retired  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  present,  and  have  been  very  long  ""^^  ^jf,  "' 
upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  

266.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  that  coast  ?— I  am  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  it ;  I  belonged  to  two  ships  of  war  and  to  revenue  vessels  for  upwards  of 
12  years  in  the  North  Sea. 

267.  Can  you,  from  personal  knowledge  aiid  experience,  speak  to  the  whole 
of  this  coast  into  which  the  Committee  are  now  inquiring  ? — Perfectly*  from 
nautical  experience^ 
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Captain  268.  Sir  James  Elphmstone^^  You  say  you  have  been  12  years  in  the  North 

James  Henderson^    Sea  ? — Yes. 

*•*'•  269.  Were  you  there  in  the  war  time? — In  the  war  time  of  1810,  1812,  and 

1 814,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
«5  February  1858.      ..^^    ^y^^.^  y^^  ^^^^  j^^  Pentland  Firth  or  the  Orkneys,  or  that  neighbourhood, 
with  a  convoy  f — Frequently. 

271.  Where  were  you  boutid  to? — In  1813,  in  the  **Clio"  sloop-of-war,  to 
Archangel;  in  1814  again  to  Archangel,  in  the  "Apelles'*  sloop-of-war;  and 
frequently  to  the  Baltic. 

272.  Had  you  occasion  at  any  time  to  take  refuge  in  any  of  the  harbours  ia 
the  Orkneys  ?  —I  always  considered,  and  do  consider,  that  the  Orkneys  are  har- 
bours of  refuge  of  themselves. 

273.  Did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  service,  take  refuge  in  Wick  Bay  r 
— Y  es. 

274.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Wick  Bay  as  a  station  for  a  harbour  of  refuge? 
— For  the  fishing  boats,  and  vessels  connected  wjth  the  fishing,  a  harbour  of 
refuge  should  be  there ;  but  not  for  anything  beyond  that. 

275.  Do  you  think  it  a  necessary  thing,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  looking 
at  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  at  Wick,  that  shelter  snould  be  provided  for 
fishing  vessels,  and  vessels  attending  upon  them  ? — Quite  so. 

276.  But  would  that  shelter,  under  any  circumstances,  in  your  opinion,  be 
available  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country  ? — I  think  not. 

277.  You  have  been  through  Pentland  Firth,  I  suppose? — Frequently. 

278.  Do  vessels  ever  attempt  to  work  through  Pentland  Firth,  the  wind 
blowing  strong  from  the  westward  ? — Never. 

279.  What  do  they  do  under  those  circumstances? — Lie  at  anchor.  J  have 
been  at  anchor  under  several  of  the  islands.  I  rode  out  a  very  heavy  gale  of 
wind  in  Scrabster  Roads. 

280.  With  the  wind  to  the  westward,  supposing  a  vessel  to  be  caught  at  the- 
eastera  entrance  of  the  Firth,  would  she  run  to  Wick,  in  preference  to  any  har- 
bour in  the  Orkneys?— No;  not  if  she  could  get  to  the  Orkneys. 

281.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  a  ship  running  for  Cromarty,, 
with  a  north-easterly  gale,  frequently  meets  a  wind  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Firth,  blowing  downwards,  that  prevents  her  getting  into  Cromarty  at  all  ? — It 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  go  into  Cromarty  with  a  fair  wind.  I  have  done  sa 
on  some  occasions ;  but  when  we  get  to  Burgh  Head,  the  wind  comes  down, 
almost  usually,  right  out  of  Cromarty. 

282.  Were  you  ever  placed  in  a  position  of  peril  to  your  ship  from  running^ 
for  Cromarty  ? — I  have  run  round  to  Peterhead,  in  severe  weather,  many  a  time. 

283.  Have  you  rounded  Kinnaird  Head  in  bad  weather,  bound  to  Cromarty  ? 
—Yes. 

284.  Did  you  get  to  Cromarty  r — ^We  usually  got  there,  because  when  going 
there,  being  a  revenue  vessel,  it  afibrded  anchorage  at  the  time. 

285.  Were  you  ever  placed  on  a  lee  shore  by  a  shift  of  wind  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  having  run  for  the  Bay  of  Cromarty  ? — I  have  had  the  wind  chop  round 
to  the  north-east  from  the  south-west. 

286.  Is  that  a  common  thing  on  that  coast  ? — Yes,  in  the  w  mter  time. 

287.  Have  you  not  known  very  great  loss  of  life  at  Peterhead  from  the  wind 
suddenly  chopping  round  to  the  north-east  ? — More  so  from  the  wind  to  the  south 
and  south-east. 

288.  Do  you  remember  a  very  great  los«  of  life  some  few  years  ago  from  the 
home  fishing  vessels  there  being  caught  ? — No ;  I  was  not  in  Scotland  then. 
I  belonged  to  a  man-of-war,  whose  captain  was  washed  overboard  and  drowned 
off*  Buchan  Ness. 

289.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  happened  ? — She  had 
just  been  wore  with  her  head  ofi*  shore,  shipped  a  sea,  which  washed  the  captain 
and  one  of  the  men  overboard,  and  they  were  drowned. 

290.  If  there  had-  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead,  could  she  have  got 
into  it  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

291.  Suppose  a  ship  from  the  Humber  was  bound  to  Archangel,  and  got 
into  the  latitude  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  we  will  say  in  longitude  2*  east,  as 
indicated  on  that  chart,  could  she  not  fetch  into  Peterhead  in  that  position  r — Yes. 

292.  Would  she,  under  those  circumstances,  ever  think  of  going  to  Wick? — ^ 
No,  never. 

293.  Are  there  any  circumstances  which  you  know  of  that  would  induce  a  ship 
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to  run  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  go  into  Wick,  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Peterhead  ? — No,  it  was  never  contemplated  to  run  to  Wick,  as  the  Orkneys  wwe 
always  open  in  my  day. 

294.  Suppose  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  thi  westward,  and  you  were 
oflf  Wick,  could  you  get  in  there?— Yes,  you  may  get  in. 

295.  With  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  westward  r — It  would  be  a  question 
whether  you  could  work  np  to  it ;  but  I  have  done  so. 

296.  Suppose  the  wind  was  to  chop  round  to  the  eastward,  could  you  get  out 
again  ? — Not  well. 

•J97.  Suppose  it  blows  hard  from  the  north-east,  would  you  go  into  Wick,  or 
would  you  not  prefer  to  run  through  Pentland  Firth  if  you  were  bound  to  the 
westward  ? — I  would. 

298.  Is  not  Peterhead  the  nearest  point  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Sound,  the 
Baltic,  and  Klsinore? — It  is. 

299.  If  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge,  such  as  is  indicated  on  that  plan,  would 
it  not  become  a  very  great  port  of  call  to  ships  coming  over  for  orders? — I  should 
think  it  would. 

300.  And  instead  of  indicating  200  anmially  as  the  number  that  go  there, 
would  it  not  be  very  much  increased  ? — I  think  the  place  would  be  tilled  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  ships  calling  for  orders,  particularly  when  a  rail- 
way was  there. 

301.  The  south  bay  at  Peterhead  would, not  be  available  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  off  Buchan  Ness ;  you  would  not  advise  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  southern- 
most of  those  two  bays  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

302.  It  is  not  contiguous  to  the  town  and  docks,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
against  it  ? — ^Yes. 

303.  Looking  at'  the  thing  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  and  as  a  national 
undertaking,  supposing  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
the  general  trade  of  Great  Britain,  where  is  the  point  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land on  which  you  would  consider  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  best  placed  ? — 
In  a  national  point  of  view,  combining  the  strat^ical  and  mercantile  considerai- 
tions  together,  I  should  say  Peterhead  Bay. 

304.  You  have  no  connexion  or  personal  interest  in  the  district,  I  suppose  ?. — 
No ;  I  merely  heard  by  chance  that  such  things  were  contemplated  about  a  month 
ago ;  I  did  not  know  any  person,  either  in  Wick  or  Peterhead,  or  in  any  part 
of  Scotland  connected  with  the  matter ;  but  from  ray  loufj  experience  in  former 
times,  I  volunteered  my  services  to  advocate  Peterhead  from  a  national  feeling. 

305.  Supposing  that  those  works  were  completed,  would  there  be  refuge  there 
for  a  fleet? — I  should  like  to  have  it  a  little  larger,  but  it  would  hold  a  good 
many  ships,  and  there  is  not  one  other  harbour  on  the  eaet  coast  of  Scotland 
which  has  the  natural  capabilities,  except  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Cromarty. 

306.  Would  you  say  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the  line? — It  might  hold  from  eight 
to  ten  sail  I  should  think. 

307.  There  would  be  shelter  for  them  ? — ^I  should  think  so. 

308.  In  the  event  of  those  ships  requiring  refitting,  heavy  spars,  or  repailps  to 
machinery,  would  you  not  consider  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  a  harbour 
of  refuge Vor  such  a  purpose  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway  ? — Certainly,  I  should. 
Peterhead  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  every  advantage  as  a  naval  port. 

309.  It  is  ah^ady  a  naval  port  of  considerable  importance,  is  it  not  ? — No  ; 
not  a  naval- harbour  exactly,  but  there  is  every  capability  of  making  very  extensive 
docks,  both  dry  and  floating  docks. 

310.  Do  you  not  di-ead  a  calm  in  the  Pentland  Firih  more  than  anything 
else  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should  observe  that  Peterhead  could  be  well  fortified  also. 

311.  From  your  own  experience,  supposing  you  were  caught  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  you  had  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Peterhead,  and 
Wick,  open  to  you,  Wick  and  Peterhead  being  both  of  them  harbours  of  refuge, 
which  would  you  prefer  to  run  to? — Peterhead. 

312.  Do  you  consider  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick  would  be  of  as  great 
national  importance,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  as  one  at  Peterhead  ? 
— No. 

313.  Would  not  Peterhead  be  the  natural  point  for  a  flying  squadron  in  case 
of  war  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  most  essentially  so. 

314.  Do  you  consider  it  a  place  of  very  greait  importance  in  that  respect  ? — 
very  great. 

0.36.  C  315.  Mr. 


Capuda 

JI.K. 
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€kf(^aitk  315.  Mr.  Josef^Ewart]  Is  thelioldiDg  ground  good  at  Peterhead?— Very 

M  M9lm^90tiy   good* 

^^*  316.  Mr.  Philips.]  You  are  acquainted  with  that  coast  at  present, are  you  ? — 

fuu-,-^  ft^  ^^»  ^^d  ^1^^^^  ^^^^  for  many  years. 
^Nbmiyisss.  j^y  i^  ^^  Report  that  has  just  been  put  into  my  hands^  I  see  in  the 
Appendix  there  is  a  Table  of  the  number  of  vessds  observed  passing  the  differ- 
ent lighthouses  during  the  day.  I  see  that  in  the  year  1850,  10,166  vessels  are 
reported  to  have  passed  Buchan  Ness;  and  in  the  year  1856,  5,274;  the 
number  beiug  reduced,  therefore,  to  nearly  one-half.  Can  yon  account  for  that. 
Has  the  tonnage  inereased;  is  that  the  reason? — I  understand  that  a  great 
quantity  of  the  goods  from  the  Baltic  are  now  taken  to  Hull  and  sent  'over  by 
rail,  instead  of  going  round  the  Land's  End.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

318.  Have  you  any  other  reason  by  which  to  account  for  it  ? — None  at  all. 

319.  Mr.  6rtint  huff.']  Were  you  not  at  one  time  master  attendant  at 
Plymouth  ? — I  was. 

320.  Have  you  heard  many  naval  officers  express  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
Peterhead,  as  a  harbour  oi  refuge? — Those  few  whom  I  know  at  the  present 
time  have  been  always  of  that  opinion  who  were  on  the  station  with  myself. 

321.  And  you  have  actually  been  in  situations  yourself  in  which  you  very 
much  wished  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  south  bay  of  Peterhead  ? — ^Very 
often. 

322.  Is  not  Peterhead  much  better  marked  both  by  night  and  by  day  than 
Wick  ?— Yes. 

323.  More  especially  by  day  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  very  well  marked  by  day. 

324.  There  is  a  double  harbour,  is  there  not,  at  Peterhead,  so  tliat  a  vessel 
may  depart  from  it  with  more  winds  than  is  usual  from  most  ports  ? — Yes. 

325.  Supposing  a  railway  were  ever  extended  to  Wiek,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  are  one  or  more  sea  ferries  that  must  be  crossed  ? — There  are. 

326.  There  is  no  present  prospect,  nor  any  prospect  for  years  to  come  of  a 
railway  being  extended  to  Wick,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

327.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  simply  volunteer  this  evidence  without 
having  any  connexion  either  with  Wick  or  Peterhead  r~-Exaody  ;  I  wrote  to 
the  Provost  of  Peterhead  as  being  the  head  of  the  town,  and  I  did  not  even  know 
bis  name. 

328*  But  had  you  any  previous  acquaintance  with  him  or  with  Peterhead  ? — 
None. 

329*  Mr.  Hassard.]  How  far  off  Duncansby  Head  to  the  eastward  does  the 
influence  of  the  race  of  the  Pentland  Firth  extend  ? — ^Three  to  four  miles. 

330.  A  heavy  sea  is  net  felt  furtb^  eattwaid  than  that  ? — No. 

331.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  Peterhead  there  might  be  docks,  and 
a  naval  establishment  created.  Is  there  room  for  that  there  at  present  ? — Yes^ 
there  is  room. 

332.  But  is  there  a  capability  of  their  being  made  ? — Perfectly  so. 

333.  The  land  is  tow  liere  {referring  to  the  pkm)  ? — ^T^e  land  is  low  there. 

334.  Is  it  your  opmion,  from  yoor  experience  there,  that  a  squadron  at  Peter- 
head wonkl  protect  the  trade  going  either  north  of  the  Orkneys,  or  through 
Pentland  Firth,  or  through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  well  as  a  squadron  at 
Wicfc  ? — ^I  consider  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  at  Peterhead  would  protect  the  whole 
<x>a8t. 

335.  Even  vessels  going  north  about  to  the  Orkneys? — As  a  rendezvous. 
They  would  be  always  coming  and  going. 

336.  You  spoke  of  a  double  harbour  at  Peterhead,  could  those  liarbours  be 
comiected  so  as  to  allow  large  vessels  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  get  a 
**  loose  *'  either  north  or  south  ? — Vessels  of  moderate  size,  not  the  Larger 
ones  ;  it  would  be  a  great  expense  to  do  it. 

337.  The  substratum  is  rock,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

338.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  You  were  some  time,  I  think  you  said,  acquainted 
with  the  north  seas  ? — ^A  long  time. 

339-  Do  the  mercantile  shipping  generally  go  outside  the  Orkneys,  or  do  they 
go  through  the  Pentland  Firth  ? — If  they  can  go  through  the  Pentland  Firth 
they  usually  take  it. 

340.  But  practically,  what  is  generally  the  case  ;  do^  the  larger  amount 
of  sliipping  go  through  the  Pentland  Firth,  or  outside  ? — Through  the  Pent- 
land 
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land  Firth.     The  very  fairge  «hipB  go  north,  bat  the  mass  of  afa^ing  goet         C^f/bm 
to  the  south.  JwmJBtndemKh 


341 .  Do  you  suppose  that  a  hartiour  of  refuge  at  Wkk  could  be  of  any  seryice  ^•** 

to  those  that  went  outside  the  Orkneys? — None.  Betoiirv  i8«8. 

342.  In  the  case  of  sHjipiag  engage^  in  the  trade  to  Arehangel  etarting  from    *    ^^"^     ^ 
any  of  the  east  ports  of  England,  et  what  distance  would  thrir  werage  ceme 

be  do  you  suppose  frbm  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland  ? — I  suppose  they  wonld 
endeavour  to  sight  the  land  about  20  miles  off  Peterhead. 

343.  Sighting  the  kmd  up  to  where  ? — Up  as  far  as  Peterhead. 

344.  Do  you  find  that  the  winds  generally  con)e  round  from  the  south  to^ 
north  ? — Generally  from  the  aouth  to  the  north. 

345.  Supposing  that  vessds  were  just  in  the  position  which  yon  state,  20  or 
90  miles  to  the  east  of  Peterhead,  and  a  gale  was  suddenly  to  commesoe,  pa!0* 
bably  from  the  south-east,  could  they  stiU  run  on  that  course  ? — ^They  could. 

346.  Then  they  would  not  care  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead,  much 
less  at  Wick  ?-.^o. 

347.  Should  the  violence  of  the  gale  be  such  as  to  make  them  desirow  of 
taking  refuge,  where  wonld  they  run  for,  being  well  off  Peterhead  j  Wkk^  or 
the  Orkneys;  which  do  you  suppose  they  would  prefer? — I  should  pnfer the 
Orkneys. 

348.  Or  Shetland ;  could  they  run  there? — ^Yes ;  there  areexoeHenthnrboors 
at  Shetland. 

349.  With  eas^f  access  ? — ^With  easy  access  also. 

350.  Are  the  harbours  in  the  Orkneys  of  ea^  access  ? — ^Very  easy. 

351.  The  influence  of  the  heavy  seas  running  through  tli^  Pentland  lardi 
would  hardly  affect  a  ship  running  off  Peterhead  getting  to  the  Orimeys  ? — It 
would  to^  certain  extent ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
tides  ^re,  pilots  and  others,  would  know  when  tbe  tide  would  serre,  so  as  ta 
take  advantage  of  it. 

352.  But  could  they  get  into  one  of  those  harbours  of  the  Orkneyn  wttiiout 
being  interfered  with  by  the  race  coming  through  the  Pentland  Firm  ? — ^Yes ; 
there  are  several  anchorages. 

353-  Are  there  any  anchorages  to  the  north  of  the  Orkaeys? — There  aic 
harbours  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Orkneys. 

354.  Could  they  keep  far  enough  to  windward  so  as  to  be  ont  of  the  iaflue»oe 
of  the  race  f — Yes. 

355*  Have  you  studied  nraeh  the  circumstances  under  whidi  it  would  be 
deshrable  to  place  harbours  of  refuge  round  the  coast  generally  ?— Yea- 

356.  Which  do  you  think  are  the  most  important  points  on  wfa^.ch  harbmirs  of 
refuge  should  be  placed? — A  general  harbour  of  renige,  a  national  harbour  of 
refuge,  should  be  on  a  prominent  point. 

357.  Because  it  is  a  salient  point?— V'es;  and  also  because  it  has  a  very 
available  entrance. 

358.  You  think  its  behig  a  salient  pdnt  is  not  an  objection  to  its  being  made 
a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— No ;  it  is  an  advantage. 

359.  In  what  way  is  it  an  advantage  r— It  enables  you  to  get  out  of  harbour 
and  clear  the  land  so  much  quicker. 

360.  In  which  direction  ?— Both  north  and  sooth. 

361.  Is  not  that  the  great  merit  that  attaches  to  the  Downs  as  a  natural 
anchorage? — It  is. 

362.  Then  with  regard  to  this  particukr  harbour  on  the  lower  part  of  this^ 
map;  are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  that  bay?— -I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  all.  1  i_  •     1 

363.  That  part  just  north  of  the  lighth<mse ;  do  you  know  that  pomt?— 

Yc». 

364.  Is  there  any  good  anchorage  there?— With  the  wind  off  Aore,  but  not 
if  the  wind  come  much  from  the  eastward. 

365.  Would  not  those  three  rocks,  as  they  are  marked  there,  form  a  sort  of 
buttress  for  a  breakwater  ?— They  do  so ;  I  regret  that  they  are  not  to  a  greater 
extent  to  the  north-east.  ^        «.t>    1.      xt      r  1.^ 

366.  Suppose  there  was  a  breakwater  at  that  pomt,  just  off  Buchan  Ness  light- 
house to  the  rocks ;  would  that  form  a  good  shelter  ?— Yes ;  Peterhead  bemg^ 

367.  But  leaving  Peterhead  out  of  view,  anpposmg  there  was  no  town  at  all, 
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Captaitt         ^^^  P^^t  there,  and  you  wanted  to  form  a  harbour  of  refuge  without  reference  to 
James  JSenderwH^  local  interests,  would  the  one  position  be  as  good  as  the  other  ? — ^That  would 
R-  ^*  have  the  preference,  because  the  Skerries  are  there. 

368.  What  are  the  Skerries  ? — ^The  centre  one  is  a  small  island. 

25  February  1858.      369.  In  what  formation ;  is  it  granite  ?— Granite. 

370.  As  a  position  for  ships  of  war,  looking  at  the  interests  of  protecting  the 
German  Ocean  along  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  what  position  should  you  coa- 
sider  the  best  that  could  be  selected  ? — Peterhead. 

371.  Mr.  Dodson.']  You  told  us  that  you  had  been  in  a  position  where  you 
wished  for  a  harbour  at  Peterhead ;  was  it  because  you  were  apprehensive  of 
being  actually  wrecked,  or  because  you  were  driven  off  your  station  by  a  gale,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  ?— Being  in  a  revenue  cutter,  the  object  was 
to  get  shelter  and  to  anchor  until  the  weather  moderated,  in  order  to  keep  the  sea, 
or  to  remain  upon  that  station. 

372.  You  were  not  in  actual  danger  oi  being  wrecked  ? — No. 

373.  Can  vessels  in  the  prevailing  gales  off  Peterhead  generally  make  either 
for  Cromarty,  or  stand  off  to  the  south-east  ? — ^Yes. 

374.  Do  vou  recommend  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  principally  upon  mercantile 
or  upon  military  grounds  ? — On  both. 

375.  Not  on  one  more  than  on  the  other  ? — No ;  if  it  is  for  a  naval  harbour,  it 
would  also  answer  for  the  mercantile  marine,  and  be  a  very  Important  harbour 
for  Scotland. 

576.  Mr.  Traill.]  Can  a  vessel  wishing  to  go  to  Long  Hope  pass  up  the  Pent- 
land  Firth  with  a  westerly  gale  and  easterly  tide? — She  would  not  pass  through 
with  a  westerly  gale. 

377.  She  could  not  get  to  Long  Hope  up  the  Firth? — No. 

378.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  course  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  thig 
country  in  going  from  the  north-east  coast  of  England  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
England;  mat  is  to  say,  from  the  north  of  Newcastle,  going  to  the  Clyde  and  to 
Liverpool,  or  to  Ireland  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  many  do  go  that  way. 

379.  Do  they  go  much  through  the  Pentland  Firth  ? — No  doubt  they  do. 

380.  Then  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick,  so  as  to  render  th^m 
secure  against  south-westerly  gales  upon  th^t  coast,  they  would  probably  go  that 
way  in  greater  numbers,  as  being  the  more  direct  course  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
formation  6£  Wick  bay  admits  of  a  large  harbour. 

381.  Supposing  Wick  bay  were  to  be  closed  in  except  at  each  end,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rendel  two  years  ago,  would  not  that  make  a  very  large 
harbour  ? — From  the  plan  I  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  that  a  vessel  could  lie  in 
the  bay  with  the  wind  from  the  south-east. 

382.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  plan  ? — ^That  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen. 

'  3S3.  You  consider  Peterhead  a  good  place  for  a  station  for  the  navy? — Yes, 
from  its  prominent  position. 

384.  Is  it  easily  defensible  r — Perfectly. 

385.  Would  ships  lying  in  this  harbour  of  refuge,  which  you  speak  of  making 
at  Peterhead,  be  safe  against  a  steamer  on  the  outside? — Perfectly  so  ;  there  are 
the  vieans  by  which  engineers  could  protect  it,  by  batteries  and  other  things. 

38(5.  Does  the  ground  admit  of  batteries  being  so  erected  as  to  prevent  a 
steamer  taking  a  position  which  would  enable  her  to  destroy  ships  within  the 
harbour  ? — I  think  quite  so. 

387.  Mr.  Clay.}  The  Wick  fishing  boats  are  exposed  a  good  deal  to  danger,  and 
are  very  frequently  lost,  are  they  not? — I  believe  so. 

388.  In  what  gales? — With  the  wind  on  shore  south-east. 

389.  Would  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  provide  for  that? — Not  for  boats  on  the 
coast  of  Caithness ;  not  at  all ;  it  is  too  far  off. 

390.  Mr.  LiddelL]  The  general  turn  of  your  evidence  seems  to  regard  this  * 
rather  in  a  national  point  of  view  than  in  any  other  light.  I  presume  you  anti- 
cipate the  use  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead,  in  the 
event  of  fleets  of  the  Queen's  ships  being  employed  in  the  Baltic,  or  in  the 
North  Sea,  as  a  place  to  which  they  could  run  in  bad  weather? — Ves;  such 
ships  as,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  navigate  the  North  Sea,  but  not  those  of  the 
la!gest  class,  such  as  the  "Royal  Sovereign,"  "  Royal  Albert,"  &c.,  which  class 
of  ships  is  not  suited  for  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  from  their  great  draught  of 
water,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  employed  there. 

391.  In  looking  at  the  plan,  do  you  consider  that  that  harbour  would  be 
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efficient  and  sufficiently  large  for  a  fleet,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be         Captain 
employed  in  the  North  Sea,  to  run  into  in  case  of  heavy  weather  ? — ^No,  I  think   Jiw««  Hendersfmp 
it  would  not  hold  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  war  in  its  present  position  ;  but  there  ^'^' 

is  a  capability  of  making  it  quite  so.  IT  ^  ^ 

392.  Does  your  acquaintance  with  the  coast  enable  you  to  say  whether  the  ^^      nM«T  »  5  - 
amount  of  large  vessels  frequenting  that  coast,  other  than  ships  of  war,  would 

justify  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  public  money  in  a  harbour  of  refuge 
in  this  locality? — I  should  think,  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  port  of  call  for  ships  of  ^ar  and  for  mercantile  vessels. 

393.  Going  where? — Coming  from  the  Baltic  and  Archangel. 

394.  You  have  stated  that  outward-bound  vessels,  plying  to  Archangel  and 
/Other  places,  would  sight  tlie  land  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  Port  01  Peter- 
head?— Yes,  that  would  be  the  last  land  they  would  see  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Shetlands.  They  would  naturally  wish  to  take  a  good  departure 
for  rounding  the  North  Cape. 

395.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  such  vessels  would  be  large,  powerful 
'Vessels ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  gale  springing  up,  would  they  not  rather  desire 
to  keep  to  sea  than  come  near  the  land,  being  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  ? — They 
would  either  do  so  or  run  to  Cromarty,  because  there  they  would  have  the  land 
.bold  on  both  sides. 

396.  I  thought  there  was  a  considerable  difficulty  in  making  Cromarty  ? — 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  there.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  in ;  but 
frequently,  in  gales  from  the  eastward,  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  out. 

397.  Vessels  plying  from  the  east  coast  of  England  to  the  north  coast  of 
Scotland,  being  unable  to  get  to  Cromarty,  or  to  get  through  the  Pentland  Firth, 
would  find  accommodation  at  the  natural  harbours  of  the  Orkneys? — I  think  so, 
if  they  could  get  there. 

398.  There  are  some  particularly  rough  states  of  tide  and  states  of  wind, 
which  make  the  Pentland  Firth  dangerous ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  the  westerly 
winds. 

399*  Under  those  circumstances,  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pentland 
Firth  could  find  accommodation  in  the  natural  harbours  of  the  Orkneys? — 
Yes,  if  it  did  not  blow  too  hard,  and  they  could  get  in. 

400.  There  was  a  professional  question  put  to  you  some  time  ago,  in  which 
an  Honourable  Member  of  the  Committee  talked  of  a  gale  changing  from  west 
to  east.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  common  that  a  gale  springing  up  from  the 
west  does  change  round  to  the  cast,  or  the  reverse  ? — ^Very  seldom  from  those 
two  points,  but  from  south-west  to  north-e^t,  or  north-west  to  south-east. 

401.  But  is  it  not  usual  for  a  gale  to  blow  itself  out  from  the  quarter  from 
which  it  arises  ? — It  is  usually  the  case,  when  from  west  to  north-west ;  from 
the  other  quarters  it  is  changeable  during  winter. 

402.  Mr.  Augmtus  Smith.]  Are  there  a  greater  uumber  of  fishing  vessels 
belonging  to  Wick,  than  to  any  other  fishing  port  upon  that  coast? — No; 
I  thii^  boats  go  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  to  Wick  during  the  fishing  season. 

403.  But  are  there  not  other  parts  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  where 
there  are  fishing  harbours  that  are  quite  as  much  frequented,  or  nearly  so,  as 
Wick?-No. 

404.  Not  at  Dunbar? — ^Yes,  but  that  is  further  south;  Dunbar  is  very  much 
frequented. 

405.  Would  there  be  a  stronger  claim  for  Wick  as  a  fishing  harbour  to  have 
assistance  than  for  other  ports  in  Scotland,  such  as  Dunbar  ? — I  think  Wick 
has  alwavs  been  a  very  important  herring  fishing  station,  and  boats  go  from  ail 
parts  of  Scotland  to  it. 

406.  Admiral  Duncombe.']  Your  evidence,  as  applying  to  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  is  founded,  I  believe,  upon  experience  in  Her  Majesty's  service  ;  and  I 
KX)lIect  that  your  opinion  is  distinct  in  favour  of  Peterhead  as  the  most  favour- 
able spot  upon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  generally  ? — 
Quite  so. 

407.  Turn  your  attenuon  to  the  coast  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Humber : 
does  your  former  experience  of  those  seas  enable  you  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  most  eligible  3pot  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  section  of  the  coast, 
say  from  S^  Abb's  Head  to  the  Humber? — There  are  several  ports  upon  that 
coast  which  were  proposed  in  my  days,  a  long  time  ago,  for  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
imd  could  one  have  been  well  adapted  towards  Hartlepool,  it  would  have  been 
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Captiia         an  advantage ;  but  as  that  is  so  deep  in  the  bay,  it  is  objectionable.     A  harbour 
Jam€9  Hendar$oUf  ^f  refuge  might  be  very  easily  formed  at  Fileybridge  my,  where  I  have  seen 

^^*  many  vessels  at  anchor  during  the  off-shore  gales. 

«5  iebnitry  iSisS.      ^^^^  Fileybridge  Bay  being  to  the  east  of  Flamborough  Head  ? — Yes,  eight  or 

orauy     5     ^^  miles.     Our  usual  andjorage  used  to  be  at  Bridlington  Bay,  but  that  was 

very  objectionable  for  anchorage,  the  bay  beinff  so  deep.     It  was  a  matter  of 

very  frequent  conversation  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  could  be  very  easily  made 

at  Filey  Bay,  and  it  would  form  a  good  one. 

409.  In  your  opinion,  Filey  Bay  would  be  a  most  desirable  spot  for  a  har- 
bour of  refuge,  taking  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  as  between  St.  Abb's 
Head  and  the  Humber  ? — I  think  so ;  because  when  the  vessels  leave  Shields  and 
Sunderland  they  naturally  endeavour  to  get  an  offing,  and  therefore  were  the 
wind  to  draw  round  to  the  southward,  they  would  prefer  making  for  Filey  Bay 
were  it  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  from  its  being  so  far  to  windward  or  southward 
they  could  easily  get  to  sea  when  it  moderated. 

410.  X  need  not  ask  you  as  to  the  immense  amount  of  shipping  upon  that  part 
of  the  coast  from  being  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  coal  ports  ? 
— I  have  been  upon  that  coast  with  an  immense  fleet  from  different  ports.  Shields 

,  and  Sunderland,  having  just  got  out,  when  it  moderated  after  a  soutiierly  gale. 

41 1 .  They  are  frequently  obliged  to  take  shelter  wherever  they  can  get  it  ? — 
Yes,  or  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  tney  are  sometimes  lost. 

41 2.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  holding  ground,  either  in  Bridlington  or 
Filey  bays  ?—  It  is  very  good  in  both. 

413.  Sir  James  E/pninstone.']  I  understand  you  prefer  Filey  Bay,  because  it  is 
a  salient  point?— It  is  a  salient  point;  a  vessel  would  get  more  easily  to  sea, 
clear  Flamborough  Head,  enabling  her  to  make  her  passage. 

414.  Mr.  Philips.']  Have  you  any  general  acquaintance  with  the  Western 
Coast  and  the  Irish  Sea  r — Not  generally  with  the  Irish  Sea.  I  have  as  for  as 
from  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  the  Land's  End  along  the  Bristol  Channel. 

415.  Are  you  prepared,  generally  speaking,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
requirements  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  between  Holyhead  and  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall ? — I  should  certainly  be  glad  to  see  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives  Bay. 
I  think  Milford  Haven  is  easily  accessible,  and  I  think  that  a  good  harbour  of 
refuge  might  be  made  at  St.  Ives  Bay, 

416.  Mr.  Hassard.']  Do  you  consider  that  a  harbour  of  refiige  at  Filey  would 
be  any  advantage  to  vessels  caught  in  a  north-easterly  gale  off  the  coal  ports  ? 
— Yes. 

417.  Would  it  not  be  to  windward  of  them?— If  they  were  to  the  north  of 
Filey  Bay  with  a  north-east  gale,  they  would  naturally  run  for  it. 

41 8.  Would  a  vessel  either  coming  or  returning  go  in  there,  and  keep  close  to 
the  land  ? — Yes.,  if  she  met  with  a  foul  wind. 

419.  But  north  of  Flamborough  Head,  a  vessel  coming  out  of  Shields? — 
They  would  get  a  good  offing  to  round  Flamborough  Head. 

420.  Does  not  the  destructive  gale  usually  begin  at  the  south-east? — ^Yes. 

\    421.  Would  a  vessel,  if  she  were  off  Shields  in  that  gale,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  able  to  fetch  Filey  ? — No. 

422.  Where  must  she  run  ? — She  must  go  the  Firth  of  Forth,  w  endeavour 
to  get  into  Holy  Island  if  of  moderate  draft  of  water. 

423.  Would  you  consider  a  harbour  at  Filey  to  be  preferable  to  one  in  the 
bight  of  the  bay,  somewhere  about  Hartlepool  ?— I  think  Hartlepool  fe  so  very 
deep  a  bay,  and  as  they  would  be  very  generally  deep  vessels  leaving  the»  porls 
laden,  they  would  generally  get  an  offing  to  make  a  direct  course  outeide  of 
Flamborough  Head. 

424.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  J]  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  acquainted  with 
the  Bristol  Channel  ? — I  have  been  as.  high  as  Lundy. 

425.  For  a  harbour  of  refuge,  wliich  should  you  think  would  be  the  best 
position  between  the  Land's  Eud  and  Lundy  ? — St.  Ives  Bav. 

426.  Why  do  you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  one  further  up  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Trevose  Head,  or  some  more  central  position  ? — I  think,  when  a  vessel  . 
endeavours  to  get  round  the  Land's  End,  with  a  wind  coming  from  the  souths 
Mest,  she  would  take  advantage  of  a  harbour  in  St.  Ives  bay,  and  be  so  ranch 
more  ready  to  get  away  to  make  her  passage  when  it  moderates. 

427.  In  fact,  you  think  that  position  would  be  preferable^  because  it  wouWbe 
available  not  only  for  the  trade  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  for  that  grert  nm 
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of  shipping,  which  is  constantly  going  round  the  Land's  End  from  Liverpool         Ci^a 
and  Imaaid  and  the  north? — Yea,  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  and  other   Jamet Juenim&H, 
ports.  *•*• 

428.  Have  yoH  ever  been  employed  in  conve3'ing  vessels  round  from  Mil-  p  g  g 
ford  to  Plymouth,  and  found  yourself  in  difficulties  from  want  of  such  a  place  to  ^^  ^^^^  "5  • 
go  to  ? — I  have.                         ^ 

429.  Will  yon  describe  to  the  Committee  any  particular  occasion  on  which 
that  occurred  ? — On  one  occasion,  I  sailed  with  an  SO-gun  ship,  jury  rigged  ; 
and  when  abont  SO  miles  from  Milford  the  wind  came  round  from  the  north- 
east to  the  soutli-west,  with  a  heavy  rain  and  thick  weather,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  beat  about  die  Bristol  Channel  for  two  days,  and  I  anchored  off  Lundy ;  it 
tlieu  became  moderate,  and  I  worke<l  her  round  to  Spithead  ;  on  two  occasions 
that  has  occurred  with  ships  of  the  same  class,  80-gun  ships. 

430.  Sir  James  Elphmstone?^  Were  they  in  danger  both  times  ?—  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  position  lo  be  in  with  a  Une-of-Jbiattle  ship,  with  only  80  or  90  men  to 
work  her,  jury  rigged. 

431.  M^T.  AugusUis  SmithJ]  Under  those  circumstances,  had  there  been  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives,  could  you  have  managed  to  have  got  there  r — No, 
not  then ;  but  I  have  been  in  a  position  it  would  have  been  very  acceptable. 

432.  With  what  vessels  ? — I  have  had  so  many  under  my  foot,  from  a  three- 
decked  ship  to  the  "Jackal,"  that  I  can  hardly  mention  one;  but  very  often 
going  round  the  Land's  End,  I  have  been  obliged  to  dodge  under  the  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

433.  What  was  the  command  which  you  had,  which  brought  you  so  con- 
stantly into  that  locality  ? — ^Tbe  appointment  was  that  of  master  attendant, 
and  generally  he  is  sent  round  to  take  newly  launched  vessels  to  the  different 
ports ;  to  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth,  or  Woolwich,  if  necessary. 

434.  As  master  attendant  you  were  constantly  sent  to  different  ports  to  take 
round  vessels  from  Pembroke  ? — Yes,  from  Pembroke  generally;  I  have  brought 
them  from  Liverpool  and  Scotland. 

435*  So  that  for  many  years  you  were  so  employed  in  bringing  vessels  round 
from  Pembroke  to  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  for  12  or  14  years. 

436.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  you  found  that  if  tliere  had  been  some 
harbour  near  the  Land's  End,  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  object  ? — A  very 
great  object. 

437.  Were  you  ever  obliged  to  run  back  to  Milford  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  such  harbour  about  the  Land's  End? — Hardly  more  than  once  or 
twice. 

438.  But  it  has  happened  once  or  twice  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  return 
to  Milford?— Yes. 

439.  How  far  were  you  advanced  upon  your  voyage  when  you  were  so  obliged 
to  run  back  ? — Forty  or  60  miles, 

440.  You  would  have  been  enabled  to  continue  your  voyage  had  there  been 
such  a  harbour? — Not  with  those  vessels,  I  could  with  steamers. 

441.  In  crossing  the  Bristol  Channel  is  there  not  a  very  great  outset  and  in- 
draught of  the  tide  ? — Yes,  the  tides  there  vary  so  seriously  that  frequently 
•captains  do  not  know  where  they  are ;  they  are  often  quite  out  of  their  reckoning. 

442.  In  fact,  vessels  in  going  from  the  Smalls  to  the  Land's  End,  frequently 
iind  themselves,  without  being  aware  of  it,  taken  to  the  east  or  the  west? — To 
the  eastward  generally. 

443.  And  others  to  the  west? — I  think  generally  to  the  east. 

444.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you,  when  you  have  been  south  of  the  Land's 
End,  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  run  round  to  get  shelter  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  Cornwall? — Yes. 

445.  What  position  did  you  run  for  ? — To  get  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 

446.  In  case  of  a  vrind  springing  up  from  the  north-west,  would  you  not  have 
been  in  a  very  difficult  position  ? — It  might  have  been  so;  I  never  was  caught 
so, 

447.  The  wind  from  the  west  very  often  shifts  up  to  the  north-west? — Yes, 
but  we  kept  a  good  offing. 

4a8.  But  if  tJcere  had  been  a  harbour  there,  that  would  have  enabled  you  to 
maintain  your  position  ? — It  would,  and  have  put  my  mind  at  ease  as  well. 

449.  Have  you  studied  much  the  positions  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
have  harbours  of  refuge  ? — For  a  general  harbour  of  refuge  I  see  nowhere  on 
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J4m^1^taii   ft?  ^^®*  ^^^^  ^^  Scotland  equal  to  Peterhead,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
lUK.         '  *^*^^y  ®^y>  fr^°^  its  regular  depth  of  water,  from  six  to  two  fathoms  in  shore^. 
low  water. 

115  Febnuuy  1858.  450.  Holyhead  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  ;  are  you  acquainted  with  that  ?— I  was 
there  some  years  ago. 

451.  But  not  since  the  new  works  ? — No. 

452-  Is  not  one  chief  advantage  of  that  harbour,  that  it  is  in  a  salient  position  ? 
— Quite  so. 

453.  Mr.  Dodson.]  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  English  Channel  ?— - 
Yes. 

454.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
harbours  of  refuge  in  any  part  of  the  channel? — No;  I  think  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Portland  breakwater  and  the  other  harbours,  it  is  vfery  weU 
provided. 

455.  Then  you  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  that 
subject  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

456.  Mr.  Kendall.']  You  were  speaking  of  some  vessel  going  from  Milford 
to  Plymouth  ? — JTes. 

457.  Could  you  fetch  St.  Ives  then  or  not? — Not  when  we  were  obliged  to 
anchor. 

458.  A  harbour  there  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  you  then  ? — No. 

459.  You  went  on  to  Lundy  ? — Yes. 

460.  You  have  been  on  this  coast  a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 

461.  You  have  not  surveyed  it? — No. 

462.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Padstow  ? — I  have  been  there. 

463.  You  do  not  know  enough  of  St.  Ives  or  Padstow  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  either? — Not  further  than  seeing  them  some- 
times. 

464.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  wind  there  ? — North-west. 

465.  Suppose  witli  that  wind  a  vessel  between  the  Land's  End  and  Lundy, 
would  she  fetch  St.  Ives  on  all  occasions  ? — I  think  if  she  was  a  well  managed 
vessel  she  might  get  round  the  Land's  End  with  the  tide. 

466.  Take  the  whole  line  between  the  Land's  End  and  Lundy,  would  she, 
generally  speaking,  be  best  able  to  fetch  St.  Ives  or  Padstow?— radstow,  more 
readily. 

467.  Then,  take  a  vessel  exposed  to  that  wind  between  Limdy  and  the  Land's 
End,  Padstow  would  be  the  more  readily  fetched  ? — Yes ;  but  St.  Ives  has  the 
advantage  of  being  the  more  natural  harbour. 

468.  Dut  still  more  vessels  would  be  able  to  reach  Padstow  than  would  be 
able  to  fetch  St.  Ives  ? — I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  Padstow;  I  could  not  say 
that. 

469.  Mr.  Philips.']  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  expressing  an  opinion  that 
between  Holyhead  and  St.  Ives,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  is  no 
additional  harbour  of  refuge  required  beyond  what  exists  now,  Milford  Haven  ? 
— There  is  only  St.  Ives  where  there  could  be  one. 

470.  Between  Holyhead  and  St.  Ives,  do  you  think  that  Milford  Haven  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — ^I  think  so. 

47 J.  Mr.  LiddelL]  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  in  your  opinion 
Filey  Bay  is  a  most  desirable  locality  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  the  north-east  coast? — I  think  it  is. 

472.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  from  an  examination  of  the  wreck  chart  r 
— I  have  not ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  wreck  chart  would  be  a  guide  for 
that. 

473.  You  have  not  studied  the  wreck  chart  in  forming  that  opinion? — I  have 
not. 

474.  Then  it  is  the  salient  position  of  Flamborough  Head  that  induces  you  to 
think  that  Filey  Bay  is  the  best  locality  r — ^Yes. 

475.  But  suppose  you  were  to  take  an  area  of  coast  extending  50  miles  to  the 
northward  and  60  miles  to  the  south ;  I  think  that,  you  would  find  that  the 
wreck  chart  pointed  to  some  place  to  the  northwawi  of  Filey  Bay  as  a  place  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  r — If  the  masters  of  vessels  were  aware  that  Filey  Bay  was  a 
harbour  of  refuge  when  they  left  their  ports,  they  would  endeavour  generally  to 
steer  to  Filey  Bay,  whereas  they  are  now  sometimes  lost  in  the  deep  bay  of  the 
Tees. 
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476.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  masters  of  vessels,  when  a  gale  springs  up.  Captain 
almost  invariably  run  for  the  port  to  which  they  belong  ? — That  is  the  case.  ^f^^  Hendenon^ 

477.  Arguing  from  that,  and  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  vast  majority  of  "*^' 
shipping  employed  upon  the  north-east  coast  belongs  to  the  ports  of  Newcastle,  Februarr  iS/^S 
Su  nderland,  and  the  Tees,  would  not  those  two  circumstances  together  naturally  *      ry     ^  . 
point  to  some  locality  north  of  Filey  Bay  as  preferable  for  the  construction  of  a 

harbour  of  refuge? — If  a  harbour  could  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  it 
would  be  preferable,  but  then  it  would  not  be  so  preferable  as  Filey  Bay ;  being 
so  deep  in  the  bay,  vessels  could  not  get  away  so  well. 

478.  Then  in  a  general  point  of  view  you  consider  that  a  salient  point  of  the 
coast  is  preferable  10  an  indenture  of  the  coast  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

479.  Admiral  Duncombe.']  With  reference  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Liddell  as  to  the  Wreck  chart  showing  a  greater  number  o\  wrecks  further  off 
than  immediately  at  Filey  Bay,  do  you  consider  that  is  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  vessels  being  unable  to  get  there,  and  constantly  running  back  to  the 
north  ? — Yes. 

480.  Mr.  ClayJ]  \n  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Liddell,  you  stated  that  a 
harbour  in  Tees  Bay  would  be  preferable,  but  that  for  general  purposes  you 
thought  Filey  Bay  was  better;  I  did  not  understand  what  you  meant? — If  there 
were  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  in  Filey  Bay  which  could  be  easily  entered, 
vessels  when  they  left  their  ports,  if  the  wind  chopped  round,  could  easily  get 
into  Filey  Bay. 

481.  If  yuu  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  all  things  considered,  would  ycTu    , 
prefer  a  harbour  at  Filey  Bay,  or  at  Tees  Bay? — At  Filey  Bay. 

482.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  Filey  ? — None. 

483.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  committee  in  Filey,  who  are 
anxious  to  be  heard  to  give  evidence  upon  that  point  ? — I  have  had  no  com- 
munication further  than  that.  I  merely  heard  by  chance  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  suggested,  and  I  said  I  knew  Filey  Bay  well,  and  all  the  coast  to  Scot- 
land, but  no  direct  questions  were  put  to  me. 

484.  %ir  James  Elphinstone^  Your  attendance  here  is  quite  accidental? — 
Quite  so. 

485.  In  the  course  of  discussing  the  harbour  of  Peterhead  yesterday  with  me, 
I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  were  Master  Attendant  at  Plymouth  ?— Yes. 

486.  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  any  of  those  harbours  upon  the  north ; 
you  were  not  consulted  with  regard  to  any  of  them  ? — No,  1  have  given  up 
public  duty  altogether.  I  never  knew  that  Filey  Bay  was  ever  suggested ;  but  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  steamers  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  so  for 
the  last  40  years,  pointed  out  to  me  where  there  really  ought  to  be  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  and  he  said  it  should  be  at  Filey  Bay.  I  told  liim  that  was  always  my 
opinion  when  I  was  cruising  on  th6  coast. 

487.  Admiral  Duncombe^  That  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  between 
Loudon  and  Leilh  for  40  years? — Yes;  from  that  day  to  this  I  never  knew  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  agitation. 

488.  What  is  the  name  of  the  captain  ? — Turner. 

489.  What  does  he  command  ?— The  "  Clarence  '*  from  Leith  to  London ;  he 
has  commanded  her  for  20  years,  and  has  been  on  the  route  for  40  years. 

490.  Sir  James  Elphinstone.']  With  respect  to  Filey  Bay,  you  consider  its 
principal  advantage  is  from  its  being  a  salient  point  ?— Quite  so. 

491 .  Do  you  like  harbours  of  refuge  placed  in  bights  ? — Not  at  all. 

492.  Do  you  not  consider  them  very  frequently  to  be  a  trap  ? —  As  I  mentioned, 
I  have  been  with  a  very  large  ship  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  of  course  I  was  always 
in  terror  if  the  wind  should  chop  round  that  I  should  not  get  out. 

493*  Then  in  considering  the  question  of  harbours  of  refuge,  you  would  select 
the  salient  points  in  the  kingdom  as  the  most  advantageous  for  such  harbours? — 
Yes,  for  every  purpose,  for  war,  and  as  giving  very  superior  advantages  to  all 
vessels. 

494.  Both  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  Navigation  ? — Yes ;  because  if  an 
eneniy  is  seen  off,  a  ship  can  be  at  sea  in  a  moment. 

495.  The  telegraph  could  inform  you  of  the  position  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  ? 
— Yes. 

496.  Mr.  Philips.']  Did  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty  in  making  Milford 
Haven  ? — Not  particularly. 
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Captain  497*  Mr.  Hassard.']  Would  not  the  course  of  a  vessel  going  from  Londcm  to 

Jamei  Hendertm,  Leith  be  very  difierent  from  that  which  a  vessel  would  take  going  to  any  of  the 
••'^"  coal  ports  ? — ^That  depends  upon  the  wind. 

~;  ^  408.  If  a  vest*el  went  to  Suaderiaud,  must  she  not  go  into  a  bftifbt  ?— She 

a5  Febfoaiy  1858.  ^^^  .j^^  ^ight  of  the  Tees, 

499.  Would  not  the  course  of  any  vessel  bound  from  London  to  the  coal  ports, 
either  Sunderland  or  Newcastle,  be  much  closer  into  the  bight  than  a  vessel 
going  to  Leith  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  depend  upon  the  wind  and  port ;  if  the 
wind  was  on  shore,  he  would  keep  off. 

500.  I  speak  of  the  course^  irrespective  of  the  wind ;  would  not  his  course,  if 
going  to  Leith,  be  much  furtlier  out?— No,  they  generally  keep  the  land  as  far  as 
Scarborough,  then  steer  for  the  Staples  and  St.  Abb's  Head. 

501.  Do  they  follow  the  trend  of  the  land  in  going  from  London  to  Leith  ? — 
Not  exactly  from  Filey  Bay  to  Hartlepool;  but  they  do  to  Shields* 

502.  Would  there  not  be  a  difference  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  port  of  refuge 
for  vessels  trading  between  London  and  Leith  direct,  and  vessels  gcnng  to  a  port 
in  the  bight  itself  ?— No,  not  as  a  matter  of  course. 

503.  Are  not  the  vessels  that  are  wrecked  off  the  coal  ports  generally  caught 
by  a  gale  near  the  poi1»? — I  do  not  know ;  it  might  happen  so  at  times. 

Colonel  Richard  Clement  Moody j  r.e.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Colonel  504.  Sir  James  ElphmHoneJ]  YOU  command  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Scot- 

B.C.Moody,K.x.  land?— I  do.  ^  ^ 

505.  Have  you  been  much  employed  there  in  that  capacity  ? — ^I  have. 

506.  Have  you  considered  the  national  defences  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  stra- 
tegical points  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  the  defence  of  the  coast  ?— I  have 
considered  it  under  two  heads;  first,  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  next  as  to  the  defence  of  the  several  commercial  harbours.  These 
are  two  questions  involving  separate  considerations;  one,  the  strategical  points, 
and  the  other  the  defence  of  particular  localities. 

507.  What  do  you  consider,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  to  be  the  point 
vou  would  select  lor  a  fortified  harbour  of  refuge,  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
hostilities  with  northern  powers  ? — I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying 
Peterhead  decidedly,  before  any  other. 

508.  You  could  erect  batteries,  I  suppose,  at  Peterhead,  on  the  south  head  of 
Keith  Inch,  and  Salter's  Head,  so  as  to  effectually  protect  shipping  in  the  pro- 
posed harbour? — Yes. 

509.  In  fact,  so  that  no  hostile  vessel  could  throw  shot  anywhere  near  them  ? 
— Yes.  Those  two  points,  if  fortified  with  batteries  and  heavy  ordnance,  would 
keep  all  ordinary  vessels  well  to  sea.  They  could  not  come  in,  except  under 
great  peril ;  they  would  of  course  attempt  it,  but  it  would  be  witfi  considerable 
loss. 

510.  Then  you  consider  Peterhead  is  the  best  point  in  that  view  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland?— I  do.  Perhaps  I  might  make  clear  in  a  few  words  what  I 
think  upon  this  subject.  I  made  a  great  many  inquiries  through  Scotland,  in 
travelling  about,  upon  these  particular  points.  I  noticed  that  the  very  saliency 
of  Peterhead  point  was  an  element  of  great  importance  strategically.  I  found 
that  the  haVbour  of  refuge  which  could  be  constructed  there,  would  enable  vessels 
to  get  in  or  out  with  any  weather,  and  at  any  time.  Assuming  that  to  b/^  a  fact, 
then  Peterhead  plays  a  most  important  part;  because  all  merchant  vessels  travers- 
ing the  North  Sea  on  that  coast,  chased  bv  an  enemy,  could  make  that  harbour 
with  safety  ;  or  vessels  of  war,  stationed  there  for  their  protection,  oould  get  out 
to  sea  to  intercept  enemy's  cruisers,  or  to  convoy  vesseh  passing  by.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  local  points,  I  noticed  there  was  an  island  called  I^ith  Inch,  now 
forming  the  outer  part  of  Peterhead,  which  stands  in  advance  of  it,  and  which 
it  would  have  to  protect  it,  so  that  vessels  coming  in  or  going  out  would  come  in 
the  rear  of  this  protection.  I  found,  on  an  examination,  too,.of  the  spot,  that  the 
very  configuration  of  that  island  would  enable  me  to  place  batteries  at  the  two 
ends  that  would  cross  their  fire,  and  make  it  exceedingly  strong.  Then  you 
could  go  on  increasing  your  defence  and  your  batteries  in  other  parts,  but  in  the 
first  place,  one  group  of  batteries  in  connexion  with  each  other  on  Keith  Inch, 
would  be  suflEicient  to  protect  the  harbour. 
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511.  Have  you  ever  coDgidered  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  the  imporfance  Colonel 

of  the  plaee  for  ships  to  call  at  from  the  Baltic^  in  counexioD  with  the  strategical  ^  A  M^ody,  m.x. 

considerations? — I  have,  and  decidedly  the  prevailing  opinion  of  everybody  I    •  — — 

asked  was  in  ftivour  of  Peterhead ;  they  considered  it  exceedingly  important  as  *5  5W>«wy  i*68* 
a  place  of  call.  A  question  arose  with  regard  to  Wick.  Of  coorse,  it  is  a  potitt 
for  the  Committee  to  consider;  but  I  submit  that  if  the  harbour  of  refuge  m  to 
be  of  a  large  area,  the  relative  local  advantage  as  to  defence  is  in  favour  of  Peter- 
bead  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  very  small,  and  high  up  in  shore,  then  the  advantage  is 
in  £Bivour  of  Wick,  from  the  batta*ies  being  so  much  in  advance.  Bnt  this  does 
not  in  the  least  a&ct  the  greater  strategical  importance  of  Peterhead.  It  would 
remain  the  samre. 

512.  Mr.  IdddeU.l  Professionally,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  harbour  de- 
s%ned  upon  that  plan  {pointing  to  one  an  the  wall)y  in  a  national  point  of  view 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  any  considerable  fleet? — No^  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  in  that  light  \  I  look  upob  it^  as  a  place  tor  a  large  commercial  fleet  to  find 
refuge  in,  and  for  the  vessels  of  war  on  the  station. 

513.  Is  that  harbour  so  depicted  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?— I  should  think 
quite  so  for  the  commercial  shipping  to  come  into,  but  not  for  a  large  fleet  such 
as  attacked  the  Baltic. 

514.  That  harbour  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  a  large  Baltic 
fleet  ? — As  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  JSaltic  fleet,  I  should  think  not ;  that  is 
quite  a  nautical  point,  however,  as  to  area;  but  1  think  it  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

515.  Mr.  Chrant  DuffJ]  You  mentioned  an  island  called  Keith  Inch,  you  told 
us  it  would  be  an  important  place  to  erect  batteries  upon  ;  ?s  it  not  also  singularly 
well  situated  for  a  depdt  for  Government  stores,  being  cut  off  from  the  land  as 
it  is? — It  has  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  as  against  a  land  attack,  but  I 
should  not  consider  that  to  be  a  strong  element  in  the  general  question.  If  a 
depot  for  stores  be  placed  on  Keith  Inch  ,  it  would  have  to  be  rendered  bomb- 
proof against  shells  from  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  coast.  You  bring  them 
too  near  your  enemy. 

516.  On  the  whole,  do  you  know  any  better  point  for  such  a  purpose  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  provided  the  Government  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  making  it,  looking  merely  at  the  site  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 

that;  I  should  only  consider  it  the  best  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  * 

advantages  in  a  naval  point  of  view  ;  but  if  you  were  merely  to  ask  me  to  select 
a  site  for  a  dep6t  for  naval  stores,  I  should  put  it  as  far  inshore  as  I  could. 

517.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Stevenson*s  plans  for  a  harbour? — I  have. 

518.  Do  you,  as  an  engineer,  think  well  of  them  ? — 1  do,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge;  I  have  studied  the  question  of  Peterhead  much  more  than  I  have 
Wick,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  harbour,  seeing  at  once  the  superiority 
of  Peterhead  for  what  I  had  in  view.     I  think  Peterhead  offers  great  advantages. 

519.  Mr.  HassardJ]  Is  the  configuration  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Peterhead  such,  that  graving  docks  could  be  easily  con- 
structed there? — I  liave  not  studied  it  on  the  ground  much  with  that  view;  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  rely  much  upon  my  opinion  in  that  respect. 

520.  Would  you  not  consider  it  desirable  to  have  a  place  next  to  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  where  a  vessel  coming  in  disabled  should  be  able  to  be  repaired  ? — 
Unquestionably,  and  I  have  no  doubt  along  that  beach  it  would  be  so. 

521.  Would  Wick  have  any  advantage  in  that  respect?— I  should  think 
none  over  Peterhead. 

522.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  Viewed  as  a  position  for  ships  of  war  to  be  used  for 
the  protection  of  our  trade  in  those  seas,  looking  at  the  map  of  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland,  which  should  you  think  is  the  best  position,  Peterhead  as  a  salient 

foint  projecting  far  out  into  tlie  ocean,  or  a  more  retired  position  near  the 
^entland  Firth  ?—  Unquestionably  Peterhead. 

523.  Po  you  think  that  foreign  ships  would  be  more  likely  to  approach  Wick 
or  Peterhead  ? — That  is  a  nautical  point,  but  I  should  imagine  irom  the  in- 
inibrmtttion  which  I  gathered  in  all  my  inquiries,  that  more  vessels  by  far 
approached  the  turning  point  at  Peterhead,  than  went  inwards  to  Wick. 

524.  Mr.  Iraili.']  Was  your  local  information  received  at  Wick  or  at  Peter- 
head, or  at  both  ? — ^At  both ;  but  Peterhead  I  made  much  more  my  study  than 
Wick.  When  first  I  took  up  the  map  of  Scotland,  I  put  my  fingerd  on  Peterhead 
at  once  as  a  strategical  point  of  such  evident  importance.* 
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Colonel  525.  Do  not  you  consider  that  Wick  from  its  position,   being  a  point    of 

IL  C.Mooify.^E.  departure  east  and  west,  might  be  more   convenient   than   Peterhead  for  the 

'~  •       protection  of  mercantile  vessels  by  ships  of  war  ?~No  ;  because  I  should  con- 

25  February  1858.  ^gj^g  y^^^  position  for  what  I  should  call  a  naval  harbour,  should  be  to  enable 

you  to  get  out  quickly  to  operate  upon  the  cruising  ground,  which  you  could 

do  belter  from  Peterhead  than  you  could  from  Wick. 

526.  An  enemy's  ship  might  be  ather  east  or  west,  and  Wick  being  a  central 
point  in  that  respect,  would  it  not  be  more  convenient  for  taking  them  either 
way  than  Peterhead,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  ?— On  the  other  side  of  Pentland 
Firth  we  already  have  a  fortified  harbour,  the  harbour  of  Long  Hope ;  it  is 
defended  by  batteries,  and  40  years  ago  there  were  always  two  vessels  of  war  in 
Long  Hope ;  that  would  be  the  natural  place  for  a  naval  position* 

527.  I  am  speaking  merely  as  to  a  comparison  between  Peterhead  and  Wick 
as  a  naval  station  ? — Ves;  but  Long  Hope  should  always  be  held  at  the  same  lime, 
l)ecause  Peterhead  or  Wick  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  Long  Hope  would 
always  have  to  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Thomas  Cerjat,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Lieutenant  528.  Mr.  LiddelL]  WHAT  are  you  by  profession  ? — ^A  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 

C.  T.  Cerjai.      Navy,  in  command  of  her  Majesty's  ship  **  Jackal,"  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

529.  Have  you  been  employed  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland  ? — I  have,  and  am 
employed  there  now. 

530.  Where  are  you  stationed  r — On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 

531.  Have  you  been  there  for  the  protection  of  the  fishing? — I  have,  for  the 
protection  of  the  fishing. 

532.  Sir  James  JElphinstone.]  The  harbour  of  Wick  is  a  very  important 
fishing  station,  is  it  not  r — ^Very  important. 

533.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  accommodation  for  fishing-boats,  and  the 
vessels  attending  upon  them,  should  be  increased ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Decidedly  so. 

534.  But  as  a  general  point  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchant  shipping 
bound  for  Pentland  Firth  or  otherwise,  is  it  a  port  of  importance  ? — It  is  of 
importance. 

535.  Do  many  ships  take  refuge  there  ? — ^Not  as  it  is  at  presnt. 

536.  Would  they  do  so  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  a  much  greater 
extent  ?—  Many  would. 

537.  Suppose  that  harbour  of  refuge  was  carried  out  at  Peterhead,  what 
would  be  the  effect?— I  think  a  very  great  number  of  vessels  would  take  refuge 
there. 

538.  Would  not  Peterhead  become  a  place  of  call  for  ships  from  the  Baltic, 
and  for  the  general  trade  ? — It  would  be  so ;  it  is  so  now  in  a  great  measure. 

539.  Viewing  it  in  both  aspects,  in  a  national  point  of  view  and  in  a  local 
point  of  view,  would  not  Peterhead  be  the  most  advantageous  point  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  at  which  to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge? — I  think  it 
would. 

540.  That  is  your  professional  opinion  ? — It  is. 
541 ..  It  is  of  easy  access  ?  —It  is  of  easy  access. 

542.  Easyao  get  away  from  in  any  state  of  wind  ? — Easy  to  get  away  from  in 
any  state  of  wind. 

543.  Capable  of  being  defended  ? — It  is.    ' 

544.  Possessing  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  Baltic? — 

It  is  so. 

545.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Henderson 
to  the  Committee?— I  do. 

546.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  In  what  capacity  have  you  been  employed  on  the 
north-east  coast?— To  protect  the  fisheries. 

547.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  diflPerent  fishing  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland  ?— Pretty  well. 

548.  Can  you  give  any  information  as'to  the  number  of  fishing  boats  by 
which  the  diflferent  ports  are  frequented  ? — I  cannot. 

549.  Mr.  LiddelL]  Over  what  period  has  your  service  upon  that  coast 
extended  ? — Two  years  and  five  months,  I  think. 
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JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  James  Clarh  RosSy  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

550.  Chairman.']  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  profession  has      r^h.  Admiral 
been  ? — I  am  a  Rear-Admiral  in  the  navy.  Sir  J.  C.  Rqs4. 

551.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire  ? — ^I  have  no        • — 

personal  knowledge  of  any  part  of  it  excepting  immediately  in  the  neighbour-     11  March  1858. 
hood  of  Flamborough  head :  viz.,  the  three  bays  of  Filey,  Bridlington,  and  Scar- 
borough. , 

552.  Filey  Bay  lies  between  Scarborough  and  Flamborough  Head? — Between 
Scarborough  and  Flamborough  Head  ;  it  is  some  years  since  I  was  there,  but  I 
was  so  struck  with  the  capabilities  of  making  a  good  harbour  there  that  I  wrote 
to  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  upon  the  subject,  and  he  requested  me  to  make  a  special 
examination  and  let  him  know  my  opinion  as  to  its  practicability,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  me  down  two  excellent  plans  of  it,  made  by  Captain  Wash- 
ington. The  plans  so  sent  to  me  were  returned  to  him  witli  my  report,  but  it 
was  merely  a  private,  not  an  official  communication ;  I  have  here  a  rough  plan 
of  what  I  then  sketched  out,  which  will  show  the  idea  that  I  then  entertained. 

553.  In  consequence  of  that  request  you  examined  the  bay  ? — I  examined  the 
bay  most  minutely,  and  inquired  into  all  its  capabilities  of  making  a  good  harbour, 
more  especially  for  a  fleet,  as  a  naval  station. 

554.  Not  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Not  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  that  time. 

555.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  it  more  recently  in  its  character  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  has  since ^the  question  has  been  under  consideration,  and 
I  have  come  to  a  very  decided  opinion  respecting  it  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

556.  At  present  it  is  protected  from  the  north-east  by  natural  rocks  ? — Yes, 
but  that  is  a  very  slight  protection ;  it  is  a  very  good  base  from  which  to  push 
out  a  breakwater  to  protect  the  whole  bay. 

557.  Then  you  Would  recommend  to  throw  out  a  large  breakwater  to  protect 
it  from  the  north-east  wind  ? — It  would  depend  upon  whether  you  require  it  as 
a  naval  station  or  simply  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  If  you  intend  to  make  only 
a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  a  small  pier  would  do ;  but  for  a  naval  station  it 
would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  breakwater  to  a  considerable  distance. 

558.  Be  good  enough  to  confine  your  observations  to  its  character  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  as  that  is  the  matter  before  the  Committee.  Would  it  not  be  very 
much  exposed  to  the  south-east  gales  ? — If  a  breakwater  were  properly  formed 
it  would  not  be  at  all  exposed. 

559.  But  to  protect  it  from  a  south-east  gale  or  a  due  east  gale,  the  break- 
water would  have  to  be  thrown  out  a  long  way  ? — Not  anything  like  so  far  out 
as  it  would  have  to  be  if  required  for  a  naval  station. 

560.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coast? — The  line  of  coast  there  is  a  sandy 
beach  the  whole  way  along  the  shore  for  miles ;  a  fine,  a  firm  sand. 

561.  It  is  not  rock  ?—  It  is  not  rock. 

562.  Is  there  a  great  depth  of  water? — One  great  advantage  of  the  bay  is  that 
the  water  deepens  very  gradually  as  you  go  from  the  coast,  so  much  so  that  if 
you  threw  the  breakwater  out  to  a  moderate  extent  without  going  very  far  out, 
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you  would  get  a  very  good  depth  of  water,  and  sufficient  space  for  20  or  30  sail 
of  the  line. 

563.  Have  you  seen  the  report  that  has  been  sent  to  this  Committee,  with  a 
map? — ^'es,  I  have  seen  that  report. 

564.  Have  you   got  the  map  before  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 
5^5-  You  observe  the  breakwater  marked  upon  that  map  ? — I  do. 

566.  Is  that  the  breakwater  that  you  referred  to  which  would  be  required  for  a 
harbourof  refuge, or  that  which  would  be  required  for  a  naval  station? — ^That 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  it  would  be  inadequate 
for  a  naval  station. 

567.  But  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  you  think  it  wonld  be  enough  ? — For  a 
harbour  of  refuge  it  would  be  enough. 

568.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  that  breakwater?— I  do  not,  but  I  suppose 
it  to  be  about  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  Brigg. 

569.  That  breakwater,  as  laid  down  upon  the  plan,  would  defend  the  harbour 
from  a  due  east  or  a  north-east  wind? — From  a  due  east  or  a  north-east  wind  it 
would,  but  it  would  be  insufficient  for  a  south-east  wind  ;  for  a  south-east  wind 
it  would  have  to  come  down  more  than  is  projected,  and  a  little  further  along; 
if  it  were  projected  a  little  further  along,  the  entrance  would  be  completely  pro- 
tected by  Cape  Ball  and  Buckton  Cliffs. 

570.  A  harbour  of  refuge  in  this  spot  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  vessels  which 
had  gone  beyond  this  point  on  their  way  towards  Newcastle  or  Sunderland  ? — 
No ;  but  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  most 
probably  be  the  means  of  preventing  three-fourths  of  the  wrecks  that  now  take 
place  near  the  ports  of  the  bay,  because  they  mostly  arise  from  vessels  working 
up  to  Flamborough  Head,  and  being  driven  back  into  the  bight  of  the  bay  are 
wrecked  in  seeking  their  own  harbours  again. 

571.  Driven  back  by  the  north-east  wind  ? — Driven  back  by  the  80uth*-ea8t 
wind,  or  the  east  wind. 

572.  Tou  are  speaking  of  vessels  going  southward  ? — Yes. 

573.  But  vessels  going  northward  would  not  be  able  to  use  that  harbour  as 
soon  as  they  passed  this  point  ? — They  would  be  able  to  use  that  harbour  if  they 
got  passed  that  point  with  a  north-east  wind ;  they  would  run  into  Filey  as 
a  harbour  of  refuge. 

574.  Would  they  not  have  some  difficulty  in  taking  that  harbour  as  it  is  pro- 
jected, with  a  strong  north-easterly  gale  ? — Not  the  least ;  and  with  that  wind 
the  breakwater  would  at  any  rate  Keep  the  sea  off  the  beach,  so  that  if  necessary 
they  might  beach  with  safety  upon  the  firm  sand. 

575.  The  beach  is  composed  of  hard  sand  T — ^Firm  sand. 

576.  And  there  is  no  rock  at  all? — There  is  no  rock  at  all,  except  in  one  part 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  laid  down  here;  there  is  a  very  small  space  that 
is  rock. 

577.  Where  would  you  procure  your  material  for  making  the  breakwater? — 
There  is  abundance  of  material  close  at  hand ;  and  what  we  call  the  Filey  Brigg 
runs  out  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  half  a  mile. 

578.  I  see  the  shore  here  is  marked  as  hard  sand,  but  beyond  the  shore  is  not 
the  coast  all  high  rock  ? — To  the  extent  of  five  or  six  miles  it  is  firm  sand  ;  be- 
yond that  I  believe  it  is  rock.  Filey  Brigg  is  already  dry  at  low  water,  and 
there  is  an  immense  mass  of  material  Ijnng  upon  the  outside  that  merely  requires 
to  be  lifted  and  placed  upon  the  Brigg  to  bring  it  up  to  the  high  water  level, 
which  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense;  and  then  afterwards, 
with  a  railway  running  along  it,  the  hill  at  the  back  would  supply  material  to 
project  the  breakwater  as  far  as  you  choose  to  carry  it  out. 

579.  Admiral  Duncombe.']  That  material  which  you  allude  to  is  hard  rock? — 
Hard  oolitic  rcjck. 

580.  Suitable  for  a  breakwater  ? — Yes. 

'581.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  nature  of  the  anchorage,  the 
holding  ground  in  the  bay  ? — It  is  stiff  clay,  under  a  very  thin  layer  of  sand  ; 
a  firmer  anchorage  could  not  possibly  be  found  anywhere. 

582.  The  holding-ground  is  particularly  good  ? — ^The  holding-ground  is  par- 
ticularly good. 

583.  Tu^u  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  railway  to  Kley  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  that  there  is. 

584.  In  the  event  of  vessels  putting  in  there  in  distress,  they  could  easily 
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liave  access  to  the  great  foundrieB,  both  at  Beverley  and  at  Hull^  for  any  repairs      ReafwAdvirmi 
that  might  be  required  for  their  machinery  ? — ^I  should  think  so,  certainly ;  but     Sir  J.  C.  Bm. 
BO  doubt,  if  this  became  a  rendezvous  for  the  North  Sea  fleet,  there  woold  be  naval 
works  established  and  a  complete  dockyard.  **  M«*  i  5  • 

.  585.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  rdative  proportion  of  laden  vessels  lost,  com- 
pared with  the  light  vessels  going  home  ? — I  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  are 
£>ur  laden  vessels  lost  to  one  liglU;  vessel,  which  is  contrary  to  what  sailors  gene- 
rally  suppose,  and  would  be  contrary  to  what  would  be  the  case  if  it  depended 
merely  upon  the  embayment. 

580.  Will  you  rtate  the  reasons  for  that? — ^The  principal  reason,  [  liiink,  for 
.that  is,  that  vessels  leave  tlie  coal  ports  as  soon  as  they  are  loaded,  because  it  is 
important  to  them  to  get  thus  far  «on  their  voyage ;  and  even  though  it  be  a 
southerly  wind,  they  will  beat  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  300  or  300  vessels  dodging  about  tive  head,  waiting 
to  get  to  the  southward  ;  and  the  wred^  chart  sbows  at  that  sprit  the  occurrence 
of  an  immense  number  of  collisions*  Out  of  57  casualties  marked  upon  the 
chart,  30  were  occasioned  by  collisions,  or  rather  more  than  half.  Vessels  that 
have  got  to  Flamborough  Head  are  freqnently  driven  back ;  being  caught  by 
an  easterly  gale,  and  then  they  cu-e  obliged  to  run  for  tlieir  own  ports  in  the 
bi^t  of  the  bay.  Now,  if  there  were  a  hari>oar  of  refuge  ia  Filey  Bay,  they 
would  then  go  into  Filey  Bay^  and  wait  there  till  the  wind  changed,  and  be 
ready  to  proceed  oa  their  voyage  instead  of  going  back  from  an  advanced 
position. 

587.  In  fact,  a  great  number  of  those  vessels  which  are  diown  upon  the  wreck 
chart  as  having  been  lo^  from  time  to  time  have  only  got  as  far  as  south  as 
Flamborough  Head,  and  have  been  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  ran  back  ? — 
I  diink  with  more  than  lliree-fourths,  at  any  rate,  that  has  been  the  case. 

58&.  You  are  aware  that  collisions  are  very  numerous  ofi*  Flamborough  Head  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  have  just  stated  that  1  am  aware  that  out  of  the  number  of  wrecks 
that  appear  off  that  head  u|>on  the  wreck  chart  there  is  more  than  half  of  them 
due  to  collisions,  and  that  for  any  of  the  coal  ports,  where  there  are  100  wrecks 
marked  upon  the  chart,  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  from  collisions ;  it 
arises  from  so  many  laden  vessels  waiting  about  Flamborough  Head  for  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  light  vessels  coming  down  to  make  their  port  run  into  those 
vessels  in  the  fogs  that  prevail  with  a  southerly  wind. 

589.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the  east  coast  generally  to  be  able  to  state 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  spot  more  desirable  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  between  the  Humber  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  than  Filey  ? — If  a  harbour 
of  refuge  were  made  at  Filey  it  would  most  probably  prevent  three-fourths  of  the 
wrecks  which  annually  take  place  m  the  bay.  But  I  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  another  harbour  moie  to  the  leeward  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  fourth  of  the  ships,  but  it  would  be  a  less  important  harbour  than  that 
of  Filey. 

590.  Lord  A.  V.  Tempest.'\  Do  you  consider  that  a  harbour  at  Filey  Bay 
would  afford  sufficient  refuge,  and  prevent  a  great  number  of  the  shipwrecks  and 
loss  of  life  which  take  place  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — 1  think  it  would  be 
the  means  of  preventing  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  wrecks  which  take  place 
now. 

591.  I  understand  your  evidence  rather  to  apply  to  this,  that  if  a  refuge  har- 
bour were  made  at  Filey,  it  would  prevent  a  number  of  the  collisions  that  take 

{)laoe  at  Flamborough  Head  ? — It  would,  because  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
or  vessels  to  beat  about  off'  the  bead. 

592.  Would  coal  vessels  when  to  the  north  of  Filey  Bay  be  able  to  obtain 
refuge  in  a  harbour  at  Filey  ? — No ;  if  they  were  caught  there  they  would  not 
generally ;  it  would  only  be  useful  to  vessels  having  advanced  beyond  Filey. 

593.  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  and  danger  of  their  running  back  ? — ^It 
wauld  avoid  the  danger  and  neces^ty  of  their  running  back,  and  also  of  running 
into  a  ileep  bay. 

594.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  that  you  would 
recommend  to  the  Committ^  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge ; 
Hartlepool  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
ocAst,  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  Hartlepool  as  to  its  capabilities  of  being  made 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  but,  cieteris  paribus^  its  gec]^raphical  position  is  better  for  a 
kaiinmr  of  refuge. 
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Rear  Admiral  595-  ^^  jo^  consider  Hartlepool  preferable  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  Filey 

Sir  /.  C.  Ross.     Bay,  from  its  position  ? — No,  I  do  not,  under  the  peculiar  circum^stances.    But  I 

think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  small  harbour  at  Hartlepool;  but  it  is 

II  March  1858.    g^jU  j^Q^g  important  that  there  should  be  one  at  Filey  Bay.     I  think  it  would 
prevent  more  wrecks  than  a  harbour  at  Hartlepool. 

596.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  ships  caught  in  stress  of  weather  to  the  south  of 
Flamborough  Head  cah  obtain  all  the  refuge  that  is  necessary  by  going  to  the 
Humber? — With  a  north-easterly  gale,  but  with  an  easterly  gale  the  Humber  is 
not  a  very  easy  place  to  make. 

597.  Am  I  to  understand  that  a  harbour  at  Filey  would  generally  be  attain- 
able in  an  easterly  gale  ? — It  would  be  attainable  in  a  gale  from  the  north-east, 
south-east,  or  east. 

598.  Would  a  harbour  at  Filey  Bay  be  of  any  use  to  a  ship  which  was 
caught  in  a  gale  oif  Shields  ? — Not  with  a  south-easterly  gale. 

599*  With  the  wind  blowing  a  south-easterly  gale  on  any  part  of  that  coast, 
either  to  the  north  or  south  of  Shields? — In  a  south-easterly  gale  upon  that  part 
of  the  coast  a  vessel  would  stand  off  to  sea. 

600.  Therefore  the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  would  aftbrd  no  refuge 
to  a  ship  canght  in  a  south-easterly  gale  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — Not  in  a" 
south-easterly  gale,  if  the  vessel  were  to  leeward  of  the  harbour,  but  then  it 
would  noc  be  wanted. 

601.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  Mr.  Calver's  Report,  made  to  the 
Admiralty  ? — No. 

602.  I  believe  that  Filey  has  never  been  recommended  for  a  harbour  of  refuge 
in  any  of  the  reports  which  have  been  made  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — I  was 
much  surprised  that  it  was  not  mentioned  to  the  Committee  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  place  the  most  capable  of  being  made  a  fine 
harbour,  so  far  as  1  can  judge  from  maps  or  plans,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

603.  Except  that  it  would  not  afford  refuge  for  ships  upon  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  coast  during  a  south-easterly  gale  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  but  ships  do 
not  require,  with  a  south-easterly  gale,  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  part  of  the 
coast.     It  is  only  with  a  north-easterly  gale  that  they  require  it. 

604.  A  suuth-pasterly  gale  is  very  destructive  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  is  it 
not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

605.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  brought 
you  into  connexion  with  Filey? — I  went  down  there  with  my  family,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sea  air,  having  heard  that  it  was  a  quiet  and  pleasant  watering  place. 

606.  Were  you  there  for  any  great  length  of  time? — In  two  following  years  for 
four  or  five  weeks  each  time. 

607.  Were  there  any  gales  while  you  were  there? — No;  it  was  during  the 
summer  time.     There  were  two  or  three  south-easterly  gales  ;  not  very  strong. 

608.  What  is  the  formation  at  Filey  Brigg  ? — It  is  a  hard  oolitic  grit  rock. 

609.  What  actual  water  do  you  presume  it  has  been  formed  by  ? — That  is  a 
geological  question.  I  am  not  a  sufiicient  geologist  to  answer  that  question 
with  confidence. 

610.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  silt  up  in  the  bay  ? — Not  the  slightest  in  the 
bay ;  there  is  hardly  the  possibility  of  it.  There  are  no  streams  to  bring  down 
foreign  matters  into  the  bay,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  silting  up. 

611.  Then  you  consider  that  the  soundings  will  remain  as  they  are  at  present? 
— I  think  80. 

612.  And  that  no  alteration  would  be  caused  by  a  breakwater? — I  think  not. 

613.  You  stated  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  Admiralty  station  at  Filey  ? 
—Yes. 

614.  Judging  by  this  plan,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  any  space  for 
it  r — The  very  circumstance  of  removing  the  hill  at  the  back  would  make  a 
sufficient  space  for  any  works  that  might  be  necessary.  The  removing  of  the  hill 
to  form  the  breakwater  would  leave  an  ample  space  for  the  Government  works. 

615.  Then  by  that  work  you  would  effect  two  objects  ;  namely,  a  harbour,  and 
sp^ce  for  Government  works  ? — Yes. 

616.  Have  you  examined  the  wreck  chart  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  collisions 
do  take  place  there  ? — ^The  number  of  wrecks  off  a  place  is  a  function  of  its 
commerce  to  a  certain  extent.  Wherever  there  is  a  great  number  of  ships  passing 
in  and  our,  there  of  necessity  a  great  number  of  wrecks  will  occur. 

617.  If  there  be  no  commerce  at  Filey,  then,  taking  your  view,  no  harbour 
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of  refuge  will  be  necessary  there  ? — The  usual  cause  of  the  number  of  wrecks 
off  those  harbours  arises  from  vessels  being  obliged  to  run   for  them  in  bad 

weather.     A  harbour  at  Filey  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  running  back,        

by  sheltering  them,  and  on  this  account  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  **  March  1858. 

618.  Would  that  not  be  an  argument  in  some  degree  against  the  formation  of 
any  harbour  of  refuge  ? — No ;  for,  although  there  are  no  harbours  of  refuge  now, 
we  find  that  vessels  run  for  the  harbours  they  have  left,  by  which  wrecks  are 
occasioned  ;  but  if  there  were  harbours  of  refuge,  they  would  then  run  f  jr  those 
harbours  of  refuge,  and  would  not  be  wrecked. 

619.  Then  you  would  require  a  great  number  of  harbours  of  refuge  to  give 
shelter  for  vessels  going  both  ways? — The  best  thing  is  to  provide  a  harbour 
that  would  prevent  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks.  They  arise  ctiiefly  from 
vessels  running  back  into  the  bight  of  the  bay,  from  Flamborough  Head,  for 
harbours  not  fitted  to  receive  them.  A  harbour  at  Filey,  and  a  harbour  about 
Hartlepool,  or  somewhere  about  th^t  neighbourhood,  would  be  an  ample  pro- 
tection for  the  whole  of  that*  line  of  coast,  I  think. 

620.  In  point  of  fact,  Filey  is  not  a  port  of  commerce  ? — ^Filey  is  not  a  port  of 
commerce. 

621.  Whereas  Hartlepool  is? — Hartlepool  is. 

622.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  establish  a  harbour  of  refuge  where  vessels 
would  be  likely  to  trade,  rather  than  where  they  are  not  likely  to  trade,  biit  to 
keep  off  the  coast? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  form  one  harbour  at  Filey, 
because  all  the  vessels  that  come  out  of  all  those  ports,  and  all  ihe  vessels  that  have 
advanced  a  certain  distance  to  the  southward,  assemble  under  the  lee  of  Flam- 
borough  Head,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Filey,  where  jjreat  destruction  takes 
place  by  frequent  collisions.  If  you  look  at  the  chart,  you  will  see  that  the  greatest 
number  ofcollisions  are  off  Flamborough  Head,  whereas  at  some  of  those  ports  they 
rarely  occur ;  but  those  wrecks  occur  from  their  not  having  a  sufficient  harbour 
to  run  to  when  they  leave  Flamborough  Head.  If  they  could  run  to  Filey 
Bav,  there  would  be  protection  for  400  or  600  vessels  there  at  a  time. 

023.  Is  not  Bridlington  Bay  a  good  place? — ^It  would  not  do  with  a.  south- 
easterly wind. 

624.  What  protection  would  vessels  have  behind  the  breakwater  at  Filey  Bay 
with  a  south-easterly  wind  ? — Perfect  protection  if  the  curve  were  brought  more 
down,  which  might  be  done,  and  still  leave  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  colliers. 

625.  The  breakwater  as  shown  gives  protection  only  from  the  north-easterly 
wind  ? — At  present  from  north-easterly  winds  only ;  but  it  breaks  the  sea  off  the 
beach,  and  allows  vessels  to  run  upon  the  sand  at  high  water,  without  injury. 

626.  You  would  require  to  have  another  arm  running  to  the  southward,  would 
you  not,  to  protect  vessels  from  the  south-easterly  wind  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  extend  the  same  arm  somewhat  more  in  this  way  {explaining  the 
same). 

627.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  in  then  with  a  north-easterly  wind  ? 
— Not  in  the  least ;  there  would  be  then  room  for  50  sail  of  the  line. 

628.  Sir  James  Elphinstone]  I  presume  vessels  would  rather  run  into  Filey 
Bay  than  dodge  under  the  head  ? — Certainly,  if  they  had  a  harbour  to  go  to. 

629.  In  a  southerly  wind  they  keep  dodging  about  under  the  head?— They 
keep  dodging  about  under  the  head.  ^ 

030.  Of  course  the  vessels  would  rather  run  into  Filey  than  keep  out  in  the 
bay? — Certainly. 

631.  Does  your  opinion  with  respect  to  Hartlepool  relate  to  the  local  trade  of 
the  coal  portrf,  or  does  it  relate  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  generally  ?— Only  to 
the  trade  of  the  coal  ports  and  not  to  the  general  coasting  trade.  Filey  would  be 
a  much  better  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  general  coasting  trade  than 
Hartlepool,  because  the  line  the  coasters  keep  is  far  to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
line  that  covers  the  coal  ports. 

632.  Looking  at  the  necessity  of  having  a  harbour  somewhere  about  there  as 
a  matter  of  national  advantage^  to  suit  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  trade  running  through  Pentland  Firth,  do  not  you  think 
that  Filey  Bay  is  perhaps  the  best  point  upon  the  east  coast  of  England  that 
could  be  selected  for  that  purpose? — Certainly  Filey  Bay,  and  together  with  a 
bay  near  Duncansby  Head,  Wick,  for  instance,  would  be  of  first  importance  for 
purposes  of  strategy  merely.  They  would  shelter  the  whole  fleet  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  line  of  Scotland  and  England. 

0.36.  E  633.  I  suppose 
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633.  I  suppose  the  position  of  Filey  upon  a  salient  point  of  the  coast  influ-' 
ences  your  opinion  in  that  particular  r — Yes ;  tbat  is  a  material  advantage  as  a 
naval  station. 

634.  You  consider  tbat  salient  points  upon  the  coast  are  the  most  advantar 
geous  for  harbours  of  refuge,  where  proper  positions  can  be  got,  I  suppose  ? — 
No,  not  as  harbours  of  refuge ;  as  harbours  generally  for  naval  purposes  the 
salient  points  are  the  best ;  but  for  harbours  ot  refuge  I  prefer  the  depths  of  a 
bay. 

635.  Do  not  you  consider  that  when  you  can  get  a  position  like  Filey  Bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  salient  point,  where  there  are  necessarily  very  great  num- 
bers of  ships  in  certain  states  of  wind  and  weather  congregated  together,  that  it 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  to  have  such  a  point  as 
that  where  you  can  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  into  which  ships  can  go  in  stress 
of  weather  ? — It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

636.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  Peterhead  as  a  point  which  is  of 
any  importance  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  1  have  no  knowledge  of  Peterhead,  except 
merely  fr<mi  plans  and  maps ;  I  have  anchored  in  the  south  bay  there  many 
years  ago. 

637.  Are  you  aware  that  that  bay  is  very  much  of  the  same  character  as 
Filey  Bay,  near  a  salient  point  of  the  coast,  with  the  means  of  being  closed  and 
possessing  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  a  squadron  ? — ^That  I 
was  not  aware  of. 

638.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  Peterhead  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — 1 
know  nothing  of  Peterhead  of  my  own  knowledge ;  the  only  part  that  I  know 
anything  thereabout  is  Wick  ;  1  examined  that  bay  with  the  view  of  judging  of 
the  practicability  of  making  a  harbour  there. 

•  639.  Is  there  not  the  harbour  of  Long  Hope  in  the  Orkneys  ? — Yes. 

640.  Would  not  that  supersede  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  of  making  a 
harbour  at  Wick? — ^The  entrance  to  Long  Hope  is  intricate;  you  have  to  enter 
Pentland  Firth,  and  to  cross  the  stream,  which  is  rather  a  dangerous  operation; 
and  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  if  you  could  have  your  fleet  at  a  station 
like  Wick,  than  it  would  be  to  have  it  at  Long  Hope. 

641 .  There  is  a  very  great  resort  of  fishing  vessels  to  Wick,  is  there  not  ? — I 
believe  at  some  particular  parts  of  the  year  there  is ;  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year. 

642.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  provide  protection  for 
those  fishing  vessels  ? — It  would  be  an  act  of  .great  humanity ;  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  life  every  year  there  for  want  of  a  harbour. 

643.  Taking  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  generally  with  regard  to  the  trade  to 
the  !l^ltic  and  the  northern  ports,  would  not  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  be  a  matter 
of  more  national  advantage  than  a  harbour  at  Wick  ?— -No ;  because  I  think  that 
any  of  the  Baltic  powers  prpposing  to  attack  any  of  our  western  harbours,  Glasgow^ 
Belfiast,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  would  run  through  the  Pentland  Firth ;  with  a 
fleet  at  Wick  it  would  be  imposdble  for  them  to  go  through  without  detection. 

644.  Mr.  Hassard.']  Looking  at  a  harbour  of  refuge  as  calculated  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  vessels  which  annually  tokes  place,  would  you  not  think  that  a  harbour  of 
refuge  ought  to  be  near  the  point  where  such  loss  usually  lakes  place? —That 
depends  upon  the  main  cause  of  the  losses.  The  cause  of  the  losses  in  these 
cases  is  the  necessity  .which  the  vessels  are  under  to  run  for  those  harbours. 

645.  If  you  look  at  the  wreck  chart  you  will  see  that  an  enormous  number  of 
vessels  are  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland  and  Shields? — There 
are  a  great  many. 

646.  Would  not,  then,  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartlepool 
be  more  likely  to  obviate  those  tosses  than  one  at  Filey  ?-^***I  think  certainly  there 
should  be  a  harbour  at  Hardepocd  or  in  that  ndgbbouiihood.  But  I  think  that 
a  harbour  at  Filey  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  tbree4burths  of  the 
wrecks  that  at  present  take  place  at  the  ports  in  the  b»y.  There  should  be 
another  harbour  at  Hartlepool  for  the  sake  4>f  the  remaining  fourth  that  cannot 
get  into  Filey. 

647.  Bo  you  think  that  a  harbour  at  Filey  would  save  those  wrecks  which 
take  place  annually  ofi*  Sunderland  ? — The  greater  portion  of  them. 

648.  Are  they  generally  laden  vessels  ? — ^They  are  generally  in  the  proportioii 
of  four  laden  vessels  to  one  light  one. 

649.  Suppose  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool^  ooold  not  a  vessd 
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at  FUey  ran  for  it  ? — ^That  would  depend  upon  the  wind.  With  a  south-easterly 
wind  of  coarse  she  could  fetch  Hartlepool,  or  even  with  an  easterly  wind ;  but 
not  with  a  north-^isterly  wind. 

650.  With  a  north-easterly  wind,  could  she  not  go  round  the  head  and  be  in 
Bridlington  Bay  ? — If  a  vessel  were  caught  with  a  north-easterly  gale  on  the 
north  side  of  t^  head  she  could  not  get  round  it. 

651.  She  must  be  very  close  to  the  bill  of  the  head  to  be  able  to  reach  into 
Filey  ? — They  always  try  to  keep  close  under  the  head  ;  there  are  sometimes 
600  or  700  vessels  beating  about,  and  at  anchor  close  to  tiie  point  fix)m  Speeton 
to  Flamborough  Head. 

652.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that,  even  if  there  should  be  a  harbour  of  refuge 
ooostruoted  at  Filey,  there  still  should  be  one  at  Hartlepool  ? — I  think  so ; 
certainly. 

653.  Mr.  Clay.]  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  wrecks  upon  this  coast  are 
coiliers,  are  they  not  ? — It  is  especially  colliers  1  speak  of. 

6.54.  I  think  you  said  that  some  three-fourths  of  those  colliers  were  loaded 
colliers?— Four-tifths. 

655.  And  they  meet  with  their  great  difficulty  almost  immediately  on  the  out- 
set of  their  voyage? — On  reaching  Flamborough  Head  they  very  often  go  out 
upon  their  voyage  with  a  southerly  wind,  because  they  are  protected  as  far  as 
Flamborough  Head.  They  can  beat  up  in  smooth  water  till  they  get  up  to  the 
head ;  but  the  moment  they  open  the  head  they  cease  to  make  any  way  to  the 
southward,  so  that  they  stop  there  for  a  change  of  wind. 

656.  Then  when  there  is  a  wind  sufl&ciently  fair  to  give  them  a  good  offing, 
they  leave  their  ports  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  be  able  to  run  up  to  Flam- 
borough Head  ? — Very  often  they  leave  their  ports  without  the  prospect  of 
making  Flamborou^  Head  ;  but  they  want  to  get  so  far  upon  their  voyage  as  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  when  it  comes.  Now,  if  there 
were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  they  could  go  in  there  at  once  and  anchor. 

657.  If  they  find  the  wind  southwards  upon  them,  or  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases,  so  that  they  cannot  weather  Flamborough  Head,  they  are 
obliged  to  stand  off  and  on,  or  to  run  into  the  nearest  tidal  port,  and  make  the 
best  shift  they  can.  Is  that  an  accurate  description  of  what  generally  happens 
with  vessels  in  distress  on  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — Yes,  they  stand  off*  and  on 
onljil  the  weather  becomes  too  severe  for  them  to  hold  their  own  ;  then  they  are 
driven  back  and  must  make  for  a  harbour. 

658.  Th^  are  then  obliged  to  run  for  some  port  of  refuge  ? — Yes^ 

659.  And  many  are  lost  in  doing  so? — ^Yes. 

660.  And  is  it  your  idea  thai  many  of  those  losses  would  be  prevented  by 
making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  ?^ — Yes,  every  one  of  them  that  was  beating 
about  under  the  head  would  find  a  refuge  in  Filey  Bay ;  they  would  not  then 
have  occasion  to  run  back,  and  incur  the  risk  of  loss  that  frequently  happens  in 
doing  so. 

661.  Can  you  state  how  many  vessels  have  been  known  in  one  gale,  or  at  one 
tfme^  beating,  about  in  this  way  off  Flamborough  Head? — I  have- been  beating 
about  there*  myself  in  a  man-otwar  with  about  200  sail  at  one  time. 

6B2.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  much  larger  number  being  there  at  once  ? — 
Yes,  a  much  greater  number. 

663.  Of  course  all  the  vessels  leaving  the  coal  ports  must  pass  Filey  Bay  r — Yes, 
all  of  them  must* 

664.  But  those  soutii  of  Hartlepool  would  not  passf  Hartlepool  ? — Na 

665.  All  the  vessels  from  ail  the  ports  would  pass  Filey  ? — AH  of  them  must 
pass  Filey. 

666.  But  some  of  course  do  not  pass  Hartlepool,  so  that  in.  that  respect  Filey 
must  have  an  advantage  as  giving  this  convenience  to  the  whole  of  them  ? — Yes ; 
except  that  some  vessels  that  might  not  be  able  to  get  into  Filey  Harbour  ought 
tb  have  a  harbour  at  Hartlepool  under  their  lee  for  their  safety. 

667.  If  there  were  to  be  only  one  harbour  of  refuge,  and  you  were  driven 
tb  choose  between  Hietrtlepool  and  Filey,  which  would  you  prefer? — It  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  decide,  because  you  would  inevitably  leave  then  one-fourth  of 
tile  shipping'  to  destruction  they  are  now  exposed  to  ;  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
number  of  wrecks  you  would  still  leave  unprovided  for  if  you  made  a  harbour  at 
Filey,  and  without  any  means  of  safety.  It  is  essential  that  a  small  harbour 
should  also  be  made  at  Hartlepool,  or  thereabouts. 
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Rnr  Adnural  668.  Mr.  LiddelL]  I  want  a  little  explanation  with  regard  to  the  vessels  above 

Sk  Jame$  Roit,    Flaraboi'ough  Head.     You  say  that  they  are  loaded  vessels  ?— Nearly  all  the 

~-"*~~~      vessi'ls  that  are  beating  about  under  Flamborough  Head  are  laden  vessels ;  four- 

11  March  1858.    fifths  Qf  t^g  '^in'ecks  that  occur  upon  that  coast  are  laden  vessels,  and  one-fifth 

are  light  vessels. 

669.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why  that  is  so.  You  are  aware  of 
ths  very  large  proportion  which  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  three  harbours  of 
the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  vessels 
navigating  that  coast  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

670.  Those  vessels  of  course  must  return,  and  I  presume  you  are  aware  that 
they  do  not  usually  return  with  cargoes  ? — They  come  back  in  ballast. 

671.  I  want  to  know  how  it  occurs  that  four-6fths  of  the  vessels  which  are 
wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head  happen  to  be  loaded 
vessels  ;  what  becomes  of  the  light  vessels  ?  —The  light  vessels  never  beat  about 
under  Flamborough  Head ;  they  have  no  necessity  to  do  so,  and  are  therefore 
not  exposed  to  the  same  hazard. 

672.  You  are  aware  that  the  light  vessels,  the  return  vessels  from  the  port  of 
London,  go  back  in  large  convoys  together.  I  want  to  know  what  would  occur 
to  a  fleet  of  light  vessels  caught  in  a  north-easterly  gale  anywhere  to  the  north. 
I  am  supposing  that  the  larger  proportion  of  them  belong  to  ports  northward  ; 
would  Filey  Bay  be  of  any  service  to  them  if  caught  in  a  north-easterly  gale  ? — 
If  they  were  north  of  ihe  head  they  could  run  back  into  Filey  Bay. 

673.  Filey  Bay,  looking  at  the  map,  would  appear  to  be,  in  reference  to  Flam- 
borough Head,  completely  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  ? — It  is  in  the  bight  of 
the  bay. 

674.  Would  vessels  bound  northward  taking  refuge  in  Filey  Bay  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  out  again,  because  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should 
be  able  to  get  out  as  it  is  they  should  get  in  ?— They  could  get  out  of  Filey  Bay 
with  greater  facility,  perhaps,  than  they  could  from  any  of  their  present  ports. 

675.  You  know  that  a  south-easterly  gale  is  very  much  dreaded  upon  that 
coast,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

670.  Supposing  a  light  vessel  to  be  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  to  the 
northward,  it  could  not  make  Filey  Bay  ? — It  would  depend  upon  where  the 
vessel  was. 

677.  Supposing  her  to  be  caught  anywhere  between  Filey  and  any  point 
you  please,  say  Long  Fern  Island,  with  a  south-easterly  gale,  which  you  admit 
is  a  very  dangerous  gale  upon  that  coast,  could  she  make  Filey  Bay? — With  a 
south-easterly  gale  she  would  be  able  to  stand  off  the  coast  from  Flamborough 
Head  ;  she  would  be  able  to  clear  the  coast. 

678.  Are  light  vessels,  of  the  description  of  those  that  navigate  those  seas, 
able  to  keep  to  sea  always  ? — ^They  would  be  obliged  to  keep  to  sea  in  those 
cases. 

679.  Are  they  not  driven  ashore  in  vast  numbers  ? — They  could  hardly  be 
driven  ashore  if  they  were  at  Flamborough  Head. 

680.  I  sup|K)se  them  to  be  north  of  Flamborough  Head  ? — If  they  were  north 
of  Flamborough  Head,  the  coast  line  runs  south-east  there,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  be  driven  upon  the  coast  along  the  line  in  which  the  wind 
is  blowing  ;  they  could  be  put  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  stand  out  to  sea. 

681.  As  a  general  question  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  harbours  of 
refuge,  do  you  approve  of  their  being  placed  in  the  bights  of  bays,  or  at  salient 
points  upon  the  coast  ? — This  is  a  special  case.  The  great  advantages  of  Filey 
depends  upon  special  circumstances.  As  a  general  proposition,  certainly  the 
bight  of  a  bay  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  to  be  preferred. 

682.  Have  not  vessels  taking  refuge  in  a  harbour  situated  upon  a  salient  point 
of  the  coast  far  greater  facilities  for  entering  and  getting  out  of  that  harbour?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have,  but  vessels  that  are  in  a  bay  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  a  harbour  that  is  at  one  of  the  points  of  it  with  the  wind  blowing 
directly  into  it. 

683.  But,  when  once  a  vessel  becomes  embayed,  has  she  not  greater  difficulties 
in  making  any  particular  spot  in  that  bay  than  she  would  have  if  she  were 
making  for  a  salient  point? — It  depends  upon  what  distance  she  may  have  to 
run,  or  how  the  points  lie  for  her  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  bight  of  a  bay 
is  the  most  likely  spot  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  are  embayed  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  it.     If  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  at  either  pouit  of  the 
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bay  very  few  vessels  could  get  into  it  if  they  were  embayed^  but  all  of  tliem 
could  get  into  a  harbour  in  the  bight  of  the  bay. 

684.  You  have  spoken  of  the  site  for  a  breakwater  which  you  described  as  a 
long  bank  of  sand  ?— Not  a  bank ;  there  is  no  bank. 

685.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  stratum,  whatever  it  is,  upon  which  you  pro- 
pose to  construct  this  breakwater? — As  soon  as  Filey  Brigg  rock  ceases,  then 
commences  a  hard  clay,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 

686.  The  substratum  is  clay,  and  consequently  firm  when  covered  with 
water  ? — Firm  at  all  times. 

687.  Is  it  dry  at  low  water  ? — It  dries  from  the  shore  to  a  certain  distance ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  present  brigg,  as  they  call  it,  the  sand  does  not  dry  ;  there 
are,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water  there  at  low  water. 

688.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  quicksand  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  is  perfectly 
firm. 

689.  You  have  also  said  th^t  there  is  abundance  of  material  to  be  had  for  a 
breakwater  ? — Abundance  of  material ;  any  quantity ;  perfectly  at  hand  ;  you 
may  run  it  along  the  quay  and  tumble  it  over  to  any  extent ;  you  may  extend 
the  breakwater  five  or  six  miles  if  you  wish. 

600.  Is  that  stone  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  of  this  descrip- 
tion ? — So  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is,  it  seems  a  very  hard  rock. 

691.  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurnet/.]  1  think  you  express  a  somewhat  strong  opinion  that, 
looking  at  the  great  number  of  wrecks  between  the  Tyne  and  Flamborough  Head, 
that  coast  cannot  be  sufficiently  provided  with  refuge  by  any  less  number  than 
two  harbours  of  refuge  ? — Certainly  not. 

692.  And  you  are  also  of  opinion  that  Filey  affords  the  best  place  for  the 
southernmost  of  those  two  harbours  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  more  important  of  the  two 
harbours. 

693*  And  the  wrecks  which  would  be  prevented  by  a  harbour  at  Filey  are,  in 
part,  those  which  now  appear  upon  the  chart  as  occurring  off  Sunderland  and 
off  Hartlepool  ? — Exactly  so. 

694.  Was  the  great  proportion  of  those  wrecks  vessels  which  had  been  driven 
back,  but  which  would  not  have  been  driven  back,  but  would  have  taken  refuge 
at  Filey  had  a  harbour  existed  there  r — Certainly. 

695.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  prevent  a  great  portion  of  the  wrecks 
now  occurring  by  collision  and  otherwise  off  Flamborough  head  ? — Yes,  it 
involves  all  the  three  points. 

696.  Do  you  consider  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  would  prevent  any 
wrecks  now  occurring  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  under  any  circumstances? — 
Certainly,  under  some  circumstances,  but  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

697.  Then,  as  far  as  your  observation  and  opinion  go,  we  may  consider  the 
benefits  of  such  a  harbour  limited  to  the  case  of  wrecks  occurring  north  of 
Flamborough  Head  ? — More  especially  those. 

698.  Mr.  lAddelL]  I  understand  you,  I  think,  distinctly  to  say,  that  you  do 
not  consider  one  harbour  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  the 
coast  ? — I  do  not  consider  one  harbour  sufficient. 

699.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.}  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  a  greater 
proportion  of  shipwrecks  takes  place  with  laden  ships  than  lightships? — Yes. 
That  has  been  very  exactly  determined  to  be  four  to  one ;  four  laden  vessels  to 
one  light  one. 

700.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  laden  vessels  are  four  to  one  in  the  proportion  of 
loss  over  the  light? — Exactly  so. 

701.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  laden  vessels  coming  from  those  coal  ports,  that  a 
north-easterly  wind  would  carry  them  round  Flamborough  Head  ? — No,  a  north- 
easterly wind  would  not  carry  them  round  Flamborough  Head,  unless  it  was  a 
moderate  wind.     They  would  just  about  fetch  round  it,  and  that  would  be  all. 

702.  But  a  moderate  wind,  north  or  north-east,  would  carry  them  on  ? — ^Yes, 
to  London. 

703.  Therefore  a  north  or  north-easterly  wind  would  carry  laden  ships  on  to 
their  port  of  destination  ? — In  moderate  weather,  certainly. 

704.  And  in  the  event  of  a  south  or  south-easterly  wind,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  those  ships  lo  enter  Filey,  were  a  harbour  constructed  there  ? — That 
depends  upon  how  far  they  had  advanced  before  they  met  the  breeze. 

705.  I  mean,  when  they  were  to  the  northward  of  Flamborough  Head,  if  the 
wind  blew  from  the  south  or  south-east,  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  them 
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to  enter  the  harbour,  if  constructed  at  Filey  ?— If  they  were  immediately  north 
of  Flam  borough  Head,  they  could  get  very  easily  into  Filey;  that  wind  would 
blow  them  right  into  it. 

706.  You  mean,  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  they  would  be  able  to 
get  in  ?— I  said,  immediately  north  of  Flamborough  Head  ;  of  course,  if  to  the 
north  of  Filey  they  could  not, 

707.  I  am  right  in  supposing  this,  am  I  not,  that  laden  vessels  with  a  north- 
or  north-east  wind,  would  be  able  to  go  on  their  voyage ;  and  with  a  south  or 
south-east  wind,  vessels  north  of  Filey  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  refuge  that  Filey  would  afford  them  ? — With  a  south-east  wind  they  would 
not  require  it,  because  they  could  stand  off  to  sea,  and  be  in  perfect  safety. 

708.  What  would  they  do  with  a  north -east  wind? — ^That  would  drive  them 
into  the  bay  again. 

709.  Admiral  Duncombe,']  What  is  the  wind  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
wrecks  occurs? — The  north-east  wind,  Ijecause  it  makes  a  lee  shore  of  it;  a  line 
drawn  from  Fern  Island  to  Flamborough  Head  is  in  about  a  south-east  direction* 
All  these  bearings  throughout  this  evidence  have  reference  to  the  true^  not  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  right  angle  to  that  is  the  north-east  wind,  which  is  the 
one  that  blows  right  into  the  bay. 

710.  ?Av  Frederick  Smith.']  I  presume  that  depends  upon  how  far  the  ships 
are  off  the  land  at  the  time,  whether  they  have  got  an  ofinng  or  not? — You  will 
see  from  that  map  ;  these  places  are  in  the  bay  ;  the  north-east  wind  blows  in 
here,  and  the  vessels  cannot  get  out.  If  it  comes  to  blow  a  south-east  wind,  they 
stand  out  to  sea  {explaining  the  map). 

711.  Am  I  correct  in  this  view,  that  a  ship  without  that  line  would  be  able  to 
enter? — With  moderate  weather. 

712.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  customary  for  large  fleets  of  ships  to  lie  at  auchor 
off  that  coast  to  the  north  of  Filey,  with  a  north  or  north-easterly  wind,  and  to 
make  for  London?  — I  have  seen  them  there  with  a  south  wind,  but  they  leave 
as  soon  as  the  north  wind  comes. 

713.  Then  with  a  north-easterly  wind  they  would  be  able  to  attain  their  port, 
and  with  a  south-easterly  wind,  they  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
harbour  accommodation  at  Filey  ? — With  a  south-easterly  wind  they  would  not, 
certainly,  if  they  were  to  leeward  of  Filey. 

714.  Mr.  Kendall.]  If  there  were  a  hai-bour  of  refiige  at  Filey  Bay,  I  under^ 
stand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  probable  that  three^fourths  of  tlie  wrecks 
might  be  prevented?— I  think  so. 

715.  And  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  one  at  Hartlepool  for  the 
other  fourth  ? — Yes. 

716.  You  do  not  mean  that  if  there  were  one  harbour  of  refuge  at  either  place, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  wrecks  would  be  saved  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

717.  Admiral  Duncombe.]  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  if  there  were  a 
harbour  of  refuge  formed  at  Filey,  three-fourths-  of  the  vessels  imw  wrecked  on 
that  coast  might  be  saved  ? — 1  think  so; 

718.  And  you  conceive  that  Hartlepool  is- a  desirable  spot  for  a  second 
harbour  upon  that  coast  ? — Yes. 

719.  Is  your  opinion  formed  merely  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  Hartlepool,  or  from  acquaintance  with  the  harbour  itself  ?— Merely  from  its 
position ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  capabilities. 

720.  Yon  are  not  aware  that  Hartlepool  is  siltingup  ?— I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  it  is  doing  so;  but,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  anj^hing 
about  Tt. 

721.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  vessels  lying  there  sometimes  are  unable 
to  complete  their  load,  but  are  obliged' to  leave  the  harbour  for  want  of  water  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

722.  Chairman.]  Did  I  understand  you  correctly^  when  you  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  wrecks  that  now  occur  on  that  coast  would  be  prevented  if  there 
were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey ;  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool 
would  not  serve  those  vessels  ? — It  would  not  prevent  the  disasters  that  occur 
from  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

723.  Supposing  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool,  and  not  at 
Filey  Bay,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  wrecks  do  you  think  would  be 
saved  ? — ^I  should  think  a  considerable  proportion ;  probably  half. 

724.  Then,  when  you  say  that  the  other  one-fourth  would  be  saved  bya  harbour 
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at  Hartlepool,  you  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  none  of  the  ethers,  in  the  eveEC^t  of  there 
not  being  a  harbour  at  Filey  Bay,  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  harbour 
at  Hartlepool  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  of  the  others  would  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  not  so  maity. 

725.  What  is  your  authority  for  saying  that  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  that  are  lost  are  laden  vessels  r — Some  statistical  accounts  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Admiralty.  It  is  contrary  to  what  I,  as  a  sailor,  should 
have  expected,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  show  that  it  is  probably  exacts 
when  the  peculiar  circumstances  are  con&idered. 

726.  Was  not  it  your  impression  that  a  very  large  number  of  light  vessdta 
•went  on  shore  in  north-easterly  gales? — Yes,  it  was  my  impression  until  I 
saw  this  statement,  which  I  believe  is  accurate,  being  given  by  the  Board  oi 
Trade, 

727.  &\x  James  ElphmstoneJ]  With  reference  to  viewing  Filey  Bay  as  a  harbour 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  a  squadron  in  the  case  of  a  war,  of  course  you 
.point  to  a  squadron  of  steam-ships  ? — Yes,  an  extensive  fleet ;  a  fleet  capable  of 
resisting  any  attack  from  the  united  European  powers. 

728.  And  a  fleet,  of  course,  propelled  by  steam  power  ? — A  fleet,  of  course, 
propelled  by  steam  power. 

729.  Consequently,  any  tide  which  may  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
iarbour  as  Filey  is  of  very  little  importance  to  such  a  fleet  ? — ^1  he  tides  there  are 
not  of  any  importance. 

.730.  Mr.  Liddelf.]  Do  you  still  maintain  your  opinion  that  the  collier  hrigB, 
tvhich  are  the  chief  class  of  vessels  navigating  that  coast,  when  caught  in  a 
south-easterly  gale,  can  keep  the  sea  ? — Certainly  they  can,  and  they  had  mux^h 
better  keep  the  sea. 

731.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  do  so  ? — That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

John  Coode,  Esq.,  c.b.,  f.g.s.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

732.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a  Civil  Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Grovemment? — 
lam. 

733-  You  are  at  present  employed  at  Portland,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

734.  1  think  you  gave  evidence  last  year  upon  the  harbour  at  Portland,  and 
on  other  subjects  before  the  Committee  r — I  did,  in  July  last. 

735.  Do  you  know  Filey  Bay  ? — I  do ;  I  have  made  a  repotrt  upon  it. 

736.  This  is  your  report,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Committee  {showing  the 
scone  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

737.  You  know  the  east  coast  of  England  generally,  I  believe  ? — Generally ;  I 
thave  not  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it  in  detail,  but  generally  1  do. 

738.  Do  you  know  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Filey  Bay  ? — ^Principally  from 
charts ;  I  know  it  as  &r  as  Scarborough,  but  beyond  that  1  have  no  other  know^ 
ledge  than  that  given  by  charts. 

739.  So  far  as  regards  a  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  England,  you  know 
nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  beyond  the  north  of  Filey  Bay  to  Scarborough  ? 
-^-Nothing  except  from  inspection  of  chaits. 

740.  You  have  not  as  a  civil  engineer  examined  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond 
that  ? — Not  north  of  Scarborough. 

74  J .  Have  you  minutely  examined  the  neighbourhood  of  Filey  Bay  r — I  have, 
very  minutely. 

742.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  its  capability  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — 
I  think  its  capabilities  are  very  great  and  very  peculiar^  I  have  laid  down  a 
design  which  is  attached  to  >my  report,  and  as  I  have  stated  in  that  report,  that 
jdesign  does  not  show  the  lull  extent  of  shelter  of  which  that  bay  is  capable. 

743.  That  is  the  plan  attached  to  your  report  of  which  yon  are  now  speaking? 
^— Yes  ;  it  is  capable  of  still  greater  extension  <if  thought  desirable. 

744.  What  led  you  to  eji amine  this  particular  spot  upon  that  coast? — I  was 
^requested  by  sonie  gentlemen  interested  in  Filey  to  lo<^  at  the  bay,  and  give  an 
xipinion  as  to  whether  it  was  an  eligible  site. 

745.  You  were  not  employed  by  the  Government  to  do  that  r — -No. 

746.  You  were  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  civil  engineer  to  examine  the 
spot,  as  to  its  capabilities  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?i— That  is  the  case. 

747.  When  was  the  report  made  ? — It  was  made  in  January  last. 

748.  l^hen  were  you  employed  to  make  this  invest^alion  ? — ^In  September  or 
October^  last  year. 

0*36.  z  4  749.  Sinc^ 
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'''^f^^^'        749.  Since  the  Committee  sat,  last  year  ?— Yes. 

'    ^    *  *  750.  Will  you  state  to  tlie  Committee  generally  what  are  the  peculiar  capa- 

11  March  1858.  '^^^'^^^^  which  this  particular  spot  in  your  opinion  oSers  for  a  harbour  of  refuge? 
— In  point  of  geographical  position,  I  think  it  has  very  remarkable  advan- 
tages. These  advantages  must  be  looked  at  in  connexion  with  the  number 
of  wrecks  occurring  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  also  in  connexion  with  the 
proportion  of  loaded  colliers  which  are  wrecked  as  compared  with  the  proportion 
of  light  colliers.  When  I  went  to  Filey,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
accumulation  of  vessels  off  Flamborongh  Headland  to  the  peculiar  dangers 
which  beset  them  there ;  that  this  was  really  the  critical  part  of  the  voyage. 

751.  Flamborongh  Head  is  to  the  south  of  Filey ?—Flamborough  Head  is 
the  south  headland  of  Filey  Bay. 

752,  What  slate  of  wind,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  vessels  lying  off 
Flamborough  Head,  would  assist  them  in  going  into  Filey  Bay  ? — The  south- 
east wind ;  I  should  say  that  vessels  lay  along  the  land  making  a  good  reach 
with  the  prevailing  wind,  which  is  south-west ;  they  get  off  Flamborough  Head, 
and  find  the  wind  some  two  or  three  or  four  points  more  southerly ;  there  they 
are  baffled,  they  hang  about  a  considerable  time,  and  are  often  overtaken  by 

-   gales. 

753-  With  a  southerly  wind  there  is  no  difficulty  with  vessels  in  that  position 
going  further  north  than  Filey  Bay? — No,  except  in  the  case  of  gales;  then 
there  would  be  very  considerable  difficulty,  because  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
foundering  in  running  back,  which  risk  is  very  considerably  enhanced  in  the 
case  of  a  loaded  vessel  as  compared  with  a  light  one,  a  fact  which  is  borne 
out  by  an  analysis  of  the  wreck  returns,  as  furnished  by  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

754.  Do  you  find  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  lost  by  foundering  at  sea? 
— A  large  portion  of  them  are  lost  by  foundering  at  sea,  particularly  off  that 
part  of  the  coast. 

755.  And  by  collision? — A  great  many  by  collision. 

756.  And  a  large  portion  foundering  without  collision?— Without  collision. 
I  think  an  inspection  of  the  wreck  chart  will  show  that.    There  is  one  point  I 
should  like  to  speak  to,  and   that  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  wrecks 
in  detail.      I  should   state  that  the  wrecks    upon    the  coast  of  England   were 
published  in  detail,  and  presented  to  Parliament  up  to  the  year  1854  ;  since  that 
only  an  abstract  has  been  published.     Taking  the  only  three  years  of  which  I 
can  obtain  a  detail,  1852,  1853,  and  1851 — the  three  years  alluded  to  in  the 
wreck  chart — I  have  analysed  the  returns,  and  I  find  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
case  of  vessels  in  cargo  is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  case  of  vessels 
in  ballast  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Tyne.     I  have  analysed  the  wreck 
statistics  which  give  the  whole  detail  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1851,  which 
are  the  only  years  in  which  the  details  can  be  got  at  by  the  public  at  all  events ; 
and  I  find  that  the  loss  of  life,  in  the  case  of  vessels  in  ballast  between   Flam- 
borough Head  and  the  Tyne,  amounts  to  17,  whereas  the  loss  of  life  arising 
from  the  case  of  vessels  in  cargo  amounts  to  182,  and  that  is  accounted  for  in 
this  way :  first  of  all  those  loaded  vessels  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  south  are 
baffled  at  Flamborough  Head,  as  I  have  just  explained;  there  they  hang  about, 
and    serious    collisions    take    place.      With    reference    to    the    proportion    of 
those  collisions,  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  I  should  also  wish  to  speak.     On 
counting  the  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head,  as  shown  by  the  Wreck  Chart, 
I  find  that  they  amount  to  31 ;  on  taking  the  number  of  collisions  off  the  Tyne, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  I  find  they  only  amount  to  36  ;  so  that  the  collisions  off 
Flamborough  Head  are  within  five  of  the  whole  number  occurring  off  the  Tyne, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees  put  together.     That  is  one  point,  I  think,  quite  confirma- 
tory of  the  statement  that  vessels  do  get  baffled  and  delayed  there.     Then  another 
is,  that  the  risk  to  a  loaded  vessel  running  back  is  very  great  compared  with 
that  to  a  light  vessel ;  her  risk  of  foundering  is  greater.     That  is  not  all ;  when 
a  laden  vessel  has  arrived  at  sea,  and  rough  weather  comes  on,  with  the  harbours 
as  they  at  present  stand,  she  runs  and  ma^es  for  one  of  those  harbours,  and  per- 
haps gets  there  at  low  water  or  at  half  tide ;  she  draws,  may  be,  from  12  to  16 
feet;  in  the  send  of  the  sea  that  vessel  probably  strikes  in  what  would  be  15,  or 
perhaps  even  18  feet  of  water  if  there  were  no  undulation ;  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  chance  of  escape  upon  the  part  of  the  crew,  under  these  circnmsiances,  would 
would  be  very  much  diminished  as  compared  with  a  light  vessel^  or  a  vessel  in 

b^last 
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ballast^  drawing  perhaps  only  five  feet  of  water,  running  up  the  beach  ;  the  John  Coodcj  Esq, 

chance  of  the  men  escaping  in  that  case  would  be  very  great  indeed  as  compared  ^^'f  t,o.9. 

with  the  loaded  vessel,  and  it  is  from  tliose  causes  that  I  account  for  the  very  

striking  disproportion  of  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  case  of  loaded  vessels,  as  **  March  1858. 
compared  with  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  case  of  light  vessels. 

757.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  danger  to 
the  loaded  and  the  light  vessels  ? — ^Ves ;  either  in  the  case  of  taking  a  bar  or  of 
beaching. 

758.  This  would  be  in  a  strong  south-easterly  gale  r — A  strong  easterly  or 
south-easterly  gale. 

759.  In  the  case  of  any  of  those  vessels  being  caught  in  that  gale  immediately 
above  the  point  of  Filey  Bay,  Filey  Bay  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  ? — That 
depends  upon  how  far  the  wind  might  be  southerly,  how  far  easterly,  and  also 
upon  the  amount  of  oflSng.  Filey  Bay  is  about  three  or  four  miles  to  the  leeward 
of  Flamborough  Head,  with  the  worst  wind  upon  that  coast. 

760.  A  vessel  to  the  northward  of  Filey  Bay  could  not  make  Filey  Bay  with  a 
south  or  a  south-easterly  wind? — It  would  be  a  question  with  the  master  whether 
he  should  attempt  to  beat  for  Filey  Bay  or  run  back. 

761.  I  refer  to  a  vessel  to  the  northward  of  Filey  Bay  with  a  south  or  south- 
easterly wind,  would  that  vessel  be  able  to  make  for  Filey  Bay  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  how  far  she  might  be  to  the  north,  and  how  far  the  wind 
might  be  to  the  south  or  the  east ;  if  you  give  the  particular  point  of  wind 
perhaps  I  could  speak  a  little  more  particularly,  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  a 
single  point  or  so,  I  would  rather  that  nautical  men  should  speak  to  that. 

762.  What  facilities  are  there  in  Filey  Bay  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour? 
— Greater,  as  far  as  my  inspection  has  shown  me,  or  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  than 
at  any  other  point ;  the  rock  of  Filey  Brigg  is  composed  of  very  hard  calcareous^ 
rock ;  the  coast  to  the  north  is  very  rocky  for  about  three  miles ;  in  fact,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  filey  Brigg  and  Scarborough  the  coast 
is  formed  by  the  out-cropping  of  this  hard  calcareous  grit. 

763.  There  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  getting  material  ? — Not  the  slightest ; 
the  material  would  be  run  at  once  from  the  cliii's  to  the  breakwater. 

764.  Therefore,  so  far  as  your  engineering  knowledge  goes,  you  would  say 
that  it  would  be  a  favourable  point  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater? — Very 
much  so. 

765.  What  is  the  length  of  the  breakwater? — ^The  length  of  the  breakwater,, 
including  the  length  upon  Filey  Brigg,  is  9,600  feet. 

766.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  yards? — Three  thousand  two  hundred 
yards;  it  is  1,010  yards  shorter  than  the  harbour  designed  for  Hartlepool  by 
Mr.  Rendel;  that  was  4,210  yards;  this  is  3,200,  and  yet  it  gives  deeper 
water. 

767.  What  acreage  of  anchorage  would  this  give  ? — There  is  a  table  printed  in 
red  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  chart  which  explains  it  in  full  detail ;  it  would 
give  200  acres,  sheltered  from  every  wind  that  could  blow,  with  water  deep 
enough  for  a  line-of- battle  ship ;  it  would  give  348  acres,  also  sheltered  from 
every  wind  that  could  blow  with  three  fathoms  and  upwards  ;  it  would  give  408 
acres,  sheltered  from  every  wind  that  could  blow  with  water  enough  for  the 
largest  colliers  ;  and  it  would  give  427  acres  of  one  fathom  in  depth  and  upwards 
which  would  be  calculated  for  fishing  boats.  As  the  chart  sho^s,  there  would 
be  a  much  larger  acreage  with  all  other  winds. 

768.  Is  2i  fathoms  enough  for  any  collier  ? — ^Yes ;  from  12  to  14  feet  is  their 
general  draught;  2 J  fathoms  is  15  feet;  2i  fathoms  is  the  minimum  depth 
over  that  400  acres. 

769.  Then,  for  the  general  coasting  trade,  you  would  say  that  there  are  400 
acres  of  shelter  ? — Yes,  sheltered  from  every  wind  that  could  blow. 

770.  Would  they  be  sheltered  from  the  south-easterly  wind,  as  you  have  con- 
structed this  breakwater  ? — They  would  ;  if  you  look  at  the  dotted  red  line  car- 
ried from  the  south-east,  you  will  see  the  area  which  would  be  shut  in  by  that 
breakwater,  if  that  red  line  were  followed  up  to  the  shore. 

771.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  when  vessels  are  once  in  ? — Yes.  I  understood 
the  question  to  be  to  that  effect. 

772.  In  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  and  a  high  sea,  what  sort  of  a  coast  is  this?— 
Very  dangerous  indeed. 

0^6.  F  773.  Will, 
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JifkH  Coode,  Eiq.        773.  Will  you  just  keep  jour  eye  upon  the  map.     Suppose  there  was  a  very 
C.E,,  F.G.s.        stroDg  south-easterly  gale  and  a  heavy  sea,  would  it  not  be  very  dangerous  to 

.^     iT^.Q      ^^^^  ^^^^  harbour  with  that  very  bold  coast  ?— No,  because  there  is  no  tide 
11  March  1868-      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^^,.  ^f  ^^^ 

774.  No  tide  to  carry  them  ashore  ? — No  tide.  This  is  in  the  bight  of  the 
bay.  The  tide  is  very  slack  indeed  there.  The  tide  off  the  east  end  of  Filey 
B"ggi  ^^  springs,  only  runs  about  a  knot  and  a  half. 

775.  You  think  there  would  not  be  much  danger,  with  a  strong  south-easterly 
gale,  of  getting  on  shore  in  attempting  to  make  this  harbour  ? —No,  I  think 
the  sea  there  would  certainly  not  be  so  bad  as  off  Flamborough  Head,  because 
off  Flamborough  Head,  with  a  southerly  wind  and  a  flood  tide,  there  would  be 
what  sailors  call  a  very  nasty  sea;  a  very  awkward  and  dangerous  sea. 

776.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  holding  ground,  the  anchorage,  in  Filey  Bay? 
— It  is  very  good  indeed  ;  it  is  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

777.  Hitherto  has  it  had  any  disposition  to  silt  at  ajl,  or  has  the  average  depth 
of  water  continued  the  same  for  some  years? — I  took  the  Admiralty  chart  as  the 
best  authority.  I  referred  to  that  chart  as  published  in  1844.  1  found  the 
same  chart  published  with  corrections  in  1866  or  1857,  and  the  depth  of  water 
is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  showing,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  whatever  since  tiie  year  1844. 

778.  i\dmiral  Duncombe.]  Daring  your  visits  to  this  point  of  the  coast,  have 
you  frequently  seen  large  numbers  of  vessels  off  Flamborough  Head  and  under 
rlamborough  Head  wind-bound? — 1  have  seen  vessels  lying  under  Flamborough 
Head  wind-bound,  or  rather  under  Speeton  Cliffs,  which  point  is  about  bdf  way 
down  in  Filey  Bay ;  but  the  accumulaiion  of  vessels  off*  Flamborough  Head  is 
very  remarkable  indeed. 

779.  Amounting  to  some  hundreds  ? — 1  have  seen  300  there,  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  is  very  striking  to  see  the  small  space  within  whicli  that  number  will  be 
contained. 

780.  Those  generally  are  laden  colliers  working  their  way  §outh  ? — ^They  are, 
and  the  accumulation  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  they  all  leave  their 
ports  at  about  the  same  time  of  tide ;  and  they  all  come  down  together,  because 
what  is  a  fair  wind  for  one  is  a  fair  wind  for  the  other,  and  what  is  a  scant  wind 
for  one  is  a  scant  wind  for  the  other. 

781.  And  in  most  instances  they  make  their  voyage  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head, 
where  the  wind  meets  them  and  puts  them  into  adiflSculty  ? — Yes;  and  notwith- 
standing the  exposure  of  the  bay,  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  will  even  now 
bring  up  under  Speeton  Cliffs,  and  incur  the  risk  of  the  wind  coming  round  to 
east  and  south-east  upon  them. 

782.  If  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  made  in  Filey  Bay,  that  would  be  the 
place  for  those  vessels  to  run  to  for  the  time,  to  be  secure  ? — No  doubt ;  and  they 
would  run  for  shelter  to  that  harhour,  rather  than  to  Speeton  Cliffs. 

783.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a  great  number  of  those  colliers  get 
as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  and  are  obliged,  from  stress  of  weather,  to  run 
back  to  the  north,  and  are  lost,  some  by  foundering  and  some  by  going  on  shore  ? 
— Yes ;  the  whole  of  the  evidence  I  have  received  from  captains  is  entirely  te 
that  effect. 

784.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  vessels  lost,  as  shown  in  the  Wreck 
Chart,  are  known,  previous  to  their  wreck,  to  have  got  as  far  as  Flamborough 
Head,  and  have  been  lost  in  running  back?— Yes;  there  are  cases  reported  of 
vessels  which  lay  in  Filey  Bay  on  the  6th  of  February  last.  There  were  98 
vessels  counted  under  Speeton  Cliffs ;  there  was  about  the  same  number  dodging 
about  in  the  offing  and  off  Flamborough  Head.  I  understand  that  communica- 
tions were  received  from  some  of  those  vessels  about  a  fortnight  since  only  from 
Leith  Roads,  and  some  of  them  had  been  down  twice  or  three  times  to  Flam- 
borough Head,  and  were  driven  back  again. 

785.  Driven  back  as  far  as  Leith  Roads? — Yes,  I  know  that  in  one  of  those 
cases  the  vessel  was  lost,  the  case  of  ''The  Advance,"  of  Shields.  The  master, 
when  lying  under  Speeton  Cliffs,  was  asked,  with  a  number  of  others,  what  he 
thought  of  the  ca|)abilities  of  Filey  Bay;  he  expressed  liimself  very, strongly  in 
favour,  and  signed  a  petition,  as  did  a  great  many  others;  all  that  were  boarded 
signed,  but  the  sea  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  board  them  all ;  that 
man  lay  under  Speeton  Cliffs  for  somewhere  about  24  hour-^,  I  an»  not  prepared 
to  say  exactly  how  long.     I  have  since  seen  his  report,  that  the  vessel  foundered 
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in  33  fathoms  water,  somewhere  off  Whitby.    There  are  other  cases  also  reported,  John  Coode^  E$q. 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  as  I  said  just  now,  some  of  those  vessels  which        ^  *•»  ^^•*- 
lay  there  on  the  6th  of  February,  were  heard  of  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight         "'  '  '    " 

since  in  Leith  Roads;  some  of  them  reported  themselves  as  having  been  down  '*  March  1858. 
two  or  three  times  to  Flamborough  Head,  and  driven  back  again. 

786.  They  were  vessels  principally  out  of  the  coal  ports^— Yes;  I  understand 
there  is  not  a  single  vessel  hailing  from  Filey  ;  they  are  all  fishing  boats  there. 

787.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  Hartlepool,  as  to  the  depth  of  water,  the 
degree  in  which  the  depth  varies,  the  silting  up,  or  ibe  different  circumstances 
connected  with  that  port? — ^There  is  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  in  which  there  is 
some  of  the  strongest  possible  evidence  as  to  the  silting  up  of  Hartlepool. 

7&8.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Hartlepool  ? — I 
am  not.     I  have  examined  the  charts  and  can  speak  to  them. 

.789.  Lord  A.  V.  Tanpest.]  I  believe  you  are  employed  by  the  promoters  of 
this  idea  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay  ? — Yes. 

790.  When  was  the  scheme  first  propounded  recommending  that  a  harbour 
of  refuge  should  be  constructed  there?— Am  I  to  understand  trie  question  to 
mean  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  ? 

791.  No.  Can  you  state  to  the  (Committee  when  it  first  occurred  to  the  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme  to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee  ? — 1  can- 
not say  when  it  first  occurred  to  the  promoters  to  bring  it  before  the  Committee. 
The  question  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  was  much  talked  of  in  1852,  when  Sir  Jamas 
Ross  was  there,  and  be  then  sketched  a  plan  which  he  produced  before  the 
Committee  just  now ;  that  is  the  earliest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  design  that  i 
have  heard  of. 

793.  The  recommendation  of  Filey  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  was  never  brought 
forward  in  any  way  till  1852,  was  it? — Yes;  it  was  reported  upon  favourably  ib 
1836,  by  a  Committee  of  this  House. 

793.  Is  Sir  James  Ross  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Filey  in  any 
way  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

794.  There  is  no  shipping  at  all  at  Filey  ?— No. 

795.  Is  there  much  trade  at  Filey  ? — There  is  no  trade  at  Filey,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  affects  the  question  of  ils  eligibility  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

796.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  railway  in  cpnnexion  with  Rley 
at  present? — There  is  a  railway  at  Filey,  and  an  electric  telegraph. 

7 1)7.  Can  you  state  the  distance  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Fern  Island  ? 
— It  is  about  100  miles. 

798.  What  distance  would  you  say  Filey  was  from  Flamborough  Head  ? — 
I  think  about  from  six  10  seven  miles. 

799.  In  constructing  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  requirements  of  a  coast 
embracing  100  miles  between  two  points,  is  it  your  opinion  that  those  require- 
ments would  be  best  provided  for  by  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
a  point  seven  miles  from  the  southernmost  point? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  quite 
near  enough  ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  point  where  you  could  give  the  gTcatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  and  save  most  lives,  as  shown  by  statistics. 

800.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  making  this  harbour  of 
refuge  seven  miles  from  the  southernmost  point  of  those  two  points  would  be 
providing  for  the  requirements  of  that  100  miles  of  coast  ? — If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  proposed  harbour  is  within  six  miles  of  the  point  of  greatest  danger  I 
think  it  would  be  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  coast,  because  the 
statistics  of  wrecks  show  the  great  want  to  be  for  the  loaded  colliers  thereabouts. 

801.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  requirements  of  the  coast  would  be  better 
provided  for  by  eitijer  an  improvement  of  the  existing  harhours  upon  that  coast, 
or  by  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  more  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of 
the  coast? — No,  I  consider  that  the  wants  of  the  coast  would  be  best  met  by  the 
construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  n(>arest  to  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty,  and 
if  you  like  improve  the  harbours  further  north  for  the  light  vessels,— if  any 
improvement  can  be  made  there,  so  as  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  light 
vesselji  getting  in  to  the  north  of  Filey, — to  that  I  should  agree ;  but  I  think  the  tirst 
thing  is  to  provide  for  the  greatest  want. 

802.  I  think  I  am  right  in  understanding  your  view  to  be  that  a  harbour  of 
refuge  constructed  at  Filey  would  be  more  advantajreous  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  refuge  for  laden  ships  than  for  light  ships  ? — Yes,  solely  from  facts 
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John  Coode,  Esq.    brought  out  by  statistics ;  I  have  searched  the  registers  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  I 
C.B.,  p.G.s.        fjjj  J  ^jj^^  ijj^y  ^^Q  as  four  to  one. 

803.  In  the  event  of  laden  ships  coming  from  any  port  upon  the  part  of  the 
11  March  1858.  ^^^^^  north  of  Filey,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that,  with  a  north  or  north-east- 
erly wind,  these  ships  would  be  able  to  continue  their  voyage  to  London  r — 
With  a  north  or  a  northreasterly  wind  of  a  moderate  character,  but  with  a  north 
or  north-easterly  gale,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  take  shelter ;  they  would 
not  care  to  go  round  the  Head. 

804.  In  the  event  of  a  north-easterly  gale  they  might  get  round  the  head, 
and  take  shelter  in  the  Humber  ? — Yes,  they  might  do  so ;  but  the  dauger  of 
getting  into  the  Humber  wirh  a  northerly  wind  is  very  great. 

805.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  large  number  of  ships  which  you  have  stated 
to  the  Committee  are  continually  seen  off  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  waiting  there  for  a  north  or  a  north-easterly  slant  of  wind  to 
take  them  on  to  London,  and  that  that  circumsunce  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  ships  waiting  there  ? — It  very  often  happens  that  they  are  waiting  on 
account  of  a  southerly  wind,  that  they  want  a  fairer  wind  to  get  on  ;  they  get  to 
Flamborough  Head  and  are  met  witK  a  wind  too  far  southerly  to  take  them  on 
their  voyage,  and  if  they  get  there  about  ebb  tide,  then  they  have  not  only  the 
wind  but  the  ebb  tide  to  contend  with. 

806.  In  the  event  of  a  south-easterly  gale,  would  they  not  be  able  to  return  to 
the  place  from  which  they  came  ? — They  might  return,  but  they  would  incur  a 
very  great  risk  in  so  doing. 

807.  I  understood  from  Sir  James  Ross  that  in  a  south  or  south-easterly  gale 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  enter  this  harbour  at  Filey  Bay  ? — I  see  no  diffi- 
culty at  all. 

808.  A  ship  to  the  northward  of  Flamborough  Head  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  enter  Filey  Harbour,  if  made  there? — Tliat  depends 
upon  the  distance  she  might  be  north  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  extent  of 
offing  she  had. 

809.  Opinions  have  been  given  with  reference  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
harbours  of  refuge  constructed  on  salients,  or  in  the  bights  of  bays ;  do  you 
consider  that  Filey  may  be  taken  to  be  a  salient  point? — It  is  close  to  a  salient 
point. 

810.  It  is  seven  miles  from  Flamborough  Head  ? — Not  in  advance  of  it ;  from 
six  to  seven  miles  from  Flamborough  Head,  but  still  to  leeward  of  Flamborough 
Head. 

811.  Do  you  consider  that  Filey  itself  ought  to  have  the  denomination  of  a 
salient  point  of  the  coast  ? — Filey  town  would  not  have  that  character. 

812.  But  the  point  where  this  harbour  is  proposed  to  be  made  ? — ^That  would 
not  be  the  most  salient  point  of  the  coast.  Flamborough  Head  is  the  most 
salient,  Filey  the  next,  and  in  point  of  national  defence  that  is  most  important. 
I  have  a  chart  here  elucidating  this,  if  the  Committee  wish  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  position  of  Filey  with  reference  to  national  defence  {producing  the  same). 
The  red  note  in  the  margin  will  explain  the  lines. 

813.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.']  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  breakwater  ? — I  have ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  report  as  860,000/. 

814.  What  mode  of  construction  would  you  propose  to  adopt? — 1  should  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a  precisely  similar  construction  to  that  which  I  recommended  last 

frear  in  the  case  of  Wick,  to  bring  up  the  rough  deposit  to  about  15  feet  under 
ow  water,  and  thereon  to  build  a  vertical  wall. 

8i.'>.  Are  there  materials  on  the  spot  for  the  erection? — I  am  not  certain  as 
to  the  proportion  of  materials  that  might  be  fit  for  the  facing ;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  other  materials  there  is  a  superabundance.  It  is  possible  that,  for 
the  face,  larger  blocks  might  be  required  than  the  cliffs  would  afford. 

816.  In  the  absence  of  that  certainty,  how  did  you  frame  your  estimate  ?— 
I  have  framed  my  estimate  assuming  that  hard  Bramley  Fall  is  provided  ;  there- 
fore I  am  safe  in  that. 

817.  The  principal  object  of  your  proposed  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay 
would  be  for  vessels  going  to  the  southward? — ^It  would  ;  and  the  statistics  of 
wrecks  sliow  that  the  requirements  for  such  vessels  going  southward,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  as  regards  loss  of  life,  ten  to  one. 

818.  You  assume  that  that  harbour  would  come  into  operation  in  the  event 
of  vessels  going  southward  meeting  with  a  southerly  wind  ? — Undoubtedly. 

819.  Then 
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819.  Then  it  is  only  between  the  point  of  Filey  and  the  salient  point  of  John  Coode.Esq. 
Flamborough  that  it  would  come  into  operation  ;  because  a  vessel  south  of  Filey  ^'"'j  '•^•^" 

Bay  would  not  be  able  to  get  into  that  harbour  of  refuge  with  a  southerly  wind  ?       

— ^With  a  southerly  wind  she  would  have  a  fair  wind  to  run  back.  **  March  1858. 

820.  That  is  not  the  question ;  my  question  is  this,  that  vessels  south  of  Filey 
ij^ould  not  be  able  ro  get  into  Filey  harbour  of  refuge? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  a  fair 
wind  for  them ;  it  would  be  abaft  the  beam. 

821.  What  is  the  wind  that  prevents  a  vessel  going  round  Flamborough 
Head  ?— Due  south. 

822.  If  she  could  get  round  Flamborough  Head  with  a  due  south  wind,  coidd 
^he  not  to  the  northward  of  Filoy  get  into  Filey  harbour  of  refuge  r — That 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  offing. 

823.  They  generally  keep  as  straight  a  line  as  they  can  get  from  their  point 
of  departure,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes ;  the  masters  all  know  that  their  great  difficulty 
occurs  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  their  first  aim  on  leaving  the  port  is  to  ensure 
an  offing;  and  if  they  cannot  ensure  an  offing  they  will  not  leave  their  port. 
They  only  leave  their  ports  when  they  see  every  probability  of  clearing  Flam- 
borough Head. 

824.  You  assume  that  Flamborough  Head  is  the  gre^t  cause  of  detention  on 
the  voyage  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  it  is. 

825.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  you  could  construct  at  Flamborough  Head 
itself  a  harbour  of  refuge,  that  would  be  the  point  you  would  select  for  that 
purpose ;  you  would  prefer  it  to  Filey  ? — If  I  could  construct  one  of  sufficient 
capacity.  It  is  only  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  s  run  from  Filey ; 
'but  there  are  no  facilities  at  the  Head. 

826.  It  is  about  six  miles  distant  ? — ^Yes. 

827.  How  far  does  it  project  seaward  of  Filey? — About  three  miles. 

828.  Are  vou  of  opinion  that  the  great  number  of  wrecks  that  take  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  by  Hartlepool,  and  off  the  Tyne,  arise  from  vessels  that 
have  been  driven  back  from  Flamborough  Head? — Undoubtedly  so,  from  all  the 
'information  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  and  from  all  the  opinions  of  masters 
-given  upon  that  point.     I  should  say  there  cannot  be  a  question  of  it. 

829.  Not  vessels  running  for  a  harbour ;  but  vessels  driven  back  ? — Some- 
times vessels  driven  back,  and  sometimes  vessels  running  back  for  want  of  a 
liarbour  near  Flamborough  Head, 

830.  I  presume  the  Committee  may  infer  from  your  evidence  that  harbours 
of  refuge  made  at  those  three  ports  would,  in  some  degree,  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  one  at  Filey  ? — Wliich  ports  r 

831.  Hartlepool,  the  Tyne,  and  North  Tees?  —No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all; 
that  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head;  a  great 
.number  would  be  compelled  to  do  as  they  do  at  present,  that  is,  weather  it  out 
rather  than  run  back  as  far  as  Hartlepool,  because,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  risk  of 
running  back  is  very  great  indeed  ;  there  is  the  risk  of  foundering,  and  in  winter, 
v^ith  the  easterly  gales,  there  is  the  risk  of  snow  storms,  during  which  a  man 
does  not  know  where  he  is.  Very  often  wrecks  have  occured  near  Robin  Hood's 
Bay  from  this  cause. 

832.  Then  you  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  the  public  money  were  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
would  result  from  that  harbour  being  at  Filey  Bay  ? — Not  the  slightest  doubt 
whatever  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  proportion  of  wrecks  of  loaded  colliers,  and 
the  experience  of  99  masters  out  of  100,  upon  the  coast,  will  fully  bear  me  out. 

833.  Mr.  Clajf.]  A  question  was  asked,  whether  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  a  port 
which  was  already  a  gTeat  commercial  port  would  not,  cateris  paribits,  he  prefer- 
able to  a  harbour  at  a  place  like  Filey,  where  no  trade  exists;  is  that  your 
opinion,  or  what  capabilities  has  Filey  to  combat  that? — I  think,  so  far  from  a 
^commercial  port  being  an  advantage  it  is  rather  a  disadvantage,  because  a  vessel 
wants  a  harbour  of  refuge  when  ^he  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  on  her  voyage,  and 
not  when  she  is  just  coming  into  her  port,  or  just  leaving  her  port;  therefore, 
so  far  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  commerce  at  Filey  being  a  disadvantage, 
I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage ;  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  cannot  discover  what 
advantage  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool  can  be  to  the  trade  of  Hartlepool ; 
•a  man  leaving  that  port  does  not  want  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool ;  he 
wants  it  at  some  place  on  his  voyage. 
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Jokm  C&odcy  Eiq.        834.  Are  yau  acquainted  with  what  I  may  call  the  embayment  theory  of 
^^2^^       Mr.  Culver?- Yes.  ^ 

-  w    ,    p  o         835.  Uo  you  agree  with  it? — Certainly  not;  I  think  Mr.  Calver  hirasdOf 

u  Stack  185&    hardly  afrrees  with  it. 

8^36*  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  it? — My  reasons  will 
appear  by  referring  again  to  the  proportion  of  wrecks  of  baded  colliers ;  a  collier 
having  her  cargo  in  does  not  leave  her  port  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  she  does  not 
leave  her  port  till  she  sees  a  reasonabfe  prospect  of  getting  round  Flamboroagh 
Head;  she  is  then  down  in  the  bay  ;  and  if  she  sees  that  she  cannot  get  out  of 
the  bay  she  does  not  leave  her  port.  Then,  again,  I  think  that  line  of  embay- 
ment  is  scarcely  properly  drawn;  if  we  have  reference  to  the  local  coal  traffic, 
that  line  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
and  then  the  bay  will  be  seen  to  be  oiie>half  of  the  depth  shown  upon  that 
chart  {explavuMff  the  same). 

837*  Will  you  state  your  reason  for  considering  that  the  line  of  embayment 
is  improperly  drawn,  both  with  reference  to  the  coal  trade  and  the  general  trade ; 
first  state  the  two  lines  which  are  drawn  ? — Mr.  Calver's  line  of  embaymeot 
is  drawn  from  North  Sunderland  Point  to  the  north  cheek  of  Robin  Hood's 
Bay.     My  views  are,  that  if  the  embayment  is  to  have  reference  to  the  eoal 
traffic,  the  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  Tyne  on  the  north  to  Uobin  Hood's 
Bay  on  the  south.     The  depth  of  the  bay  will  thus  become  reduced  one-half. 
If  the  embayment  is  to  have  reference  to  the  general  traffic  along  the  coast,  them 
I  say  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  outermost  Fern  Island  to  Flam- 
borough  Head,  and  a  vessel  coming  round  the  outermost  Fern  Island  with  any- 
thing like  an  offing  would,  with  any  wind  when  she  could  get  to  the  southward 
at  all,  have  every  chance  of  getting  up  as  far  as  Ftamlxn'ough  Head.     If  she 
found  that  she  could  not  get  further  south,  then  she  would  have  Filey  Bay 
at  leabt  three  or  four  miles  under  her  lee.     I  should  notice  that  Mr.  Calrer, 
when  asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the  embayment  of  vessels,  as  shown  in 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  last  year,  says  very  truly  that  these  har- 
bours as  they  at  present  stand  are  dangerous  decoys,  that  the  vessels  are  drawn 
down  there  by  the  existence  of  these  harbours^  and  that  if  these  harbours  did 
not  exist,  they  would  keep  an  offing  and  go  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  or  the  Humber. 
There  I  quite  agree  with  him.     But  in  using  that  line  of  argument  Mr.  Calver 
distinctly  denies  the  very  fact  of  embayment,  because  if  a  vessel  can  keep  an 
offing  and  go  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  or  the  Humber^  she  cannot  be  very  well 
embayed. 

838.  On  general  principles  do  you  prefer  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  a  salient 
point  of  the  coast,  or  in  the  bight  of  a  bay  ? — As  far  as  refuge  is  concerned  I 
take  it  that,  in  the  abstract,  a  harbour  in  the  bight  of  a  bay  is  the  best ;  but  I 
maintain  distinctly  that  there  is  a  special  exception  in  this  case  ;  that  exception 
being  the  difficulty  at  Flamborougli  Head,  which  makes  Filey  Bay,  although 
nearest  to  the  most  salient  point  of  the  coast,  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ;  that  is,  so  fax  as  refuge  is  concerned ;  so  far  as 
national  defence  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  a  salient 
point  is  the  best. 

839.  Can  yon  tell  me  how  many  miles  more  to  the  east  this  harbour  would  be 
than  Hartlepool  ? — Thirty-six  nautical  miles,  which  would  be  from  three  to  four 
hours  steaming  for  a  fast  frigate. 

840.  Thirty-six  miles  more  eastward  ? — ^Yes. 

841.  If  a  harbour  of  refuge,  such  as  you  propose,  were  formed  at  Filey,  would 
you  consider  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast  was  sufficiently  protected, 
or  should  you  consider  an  auxiliary  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool  an  advantage? 
— I  think  an  auxiliary  harbour  of  refuge  somewhere  down  in  Tees  Bay,  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  say  where,  but  somewhere  in  Tees  Bay,  to  save  the  very 
small  proportion  which  could  not  get  out,  would  be  desirable,  because  I  think  the 
fact  that  I  have  already  spoken  to  as  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  case  of 
loaded  vessels  being  as  ten  to  one  to  those  lost  in  the  case  of  light  vessels,  would 
go  to  show  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head,  where  the  loaded 
vessels  meet  with  their  difficulties,  is  the  point  where  a  harbour  of  refuge  is 
wanted. 

842.  How  many  vessels  have  you  ever  heard  of  as  being  placed  in  those 
difficulties  off  llamhorough  Head  at  the  same  time? — I  have  heard  of  750 
vessels  having  brought  up  in  Filey  Bay  under  Speeton  Cliffs  at  the  same  time. 

That 
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That  was  al>out  30  years  since.     I  cannot  ascertain  the  exaot  date,  but  it  is  j^^  Coode^  Esq. 
notorious  in  that  district.  c.k^  f.g.8. 

843.  And  that  difficulty  arises  from  their  meeting  with  the  wind  too  much       

iMKith  to  enable  them  to  weather  Flamborough  Head? — It  does.  11  March  1858. 

844.  That  is  a  wind  which  would  be  a  leading  wind  ibr  Uiem  to  get  into 
a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  IJay  ? — It  is ;  it  would  be  quite  abaft  the  beam. 

845.  Mr.  LiddeU.']  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  eviderioe  to  show  that  the 
great  ipoint  of  difficulty  upon  this  coagt,  and  the  great  loss  of  vessels,  occurs  at 
Flamboi>ough  Head  r—  Flamborough  Head  is  one  of  the  points  where  a  very 
great  difficulty  occurs. 

846.  Will  you  turn  to  the  wreck  cliart.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to<5ount  the 
nnmber  of  wrecks  and  casualties  that  occur  at  the  point  which  I  will  describe  as 
Flamborough  Head.  I  find^  as  well  as  I  can  count  them,  that  the  number  of 
casualties  there  does  not  equal  the  number  of  casualties  which  occur  at  one 
nngle  port  to  the  north  of  that,  namely,  the  point  that  I  may  describe  as  repre- 
sented by  Sunderland.  The  number  of  wrecks  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sunderland  is  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  number  at  that  which  may  be 
described  as  the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  coast.  I  have  not  calculated 
the  number  of  either  the  Tyne  or  the  1  ees.  I  mei^ely  take  that  one  point  repre- 
sented by  the  port  of  Sunderland  ? — We  must  start  with  the  undoubted  fact^ 
abown  by  the  wreck  returns,  that  there  are  four  loaded  colliers  wrecked  for  one 
light  one.  As  I  said  belbre,  those  loaded  colliers  leave  their  ports  not  with  an 
on-^ore  gale,  but  on  such  occasions  as  they  can  get  some  reasonable  offing  to 
get  to  the  southward ;  they  do  get  to  the  southward  ;  near  Flamborough  Head 
they  get  baffled  ;  they  are  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  they  run  back  to 
those  ports  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  That  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  wrecks  appear  to  occur  at  the  several  points  from  the  Tyne  southward. 

847.  Now,  turn  to  the  wreck  chart,  and  cast  your  eye  furtner  south,  because 
we  have  hitherto  dealt  with  Flamborou^  Head  ;  but  there  is  a  point  of  land 
still  further  to  the  eastward,  represented  by  Great  Yarmouth.  The  number 
of  wrecks  marked  at  Great  Yarmouth  is  very  large  ? — It  is  so. 

848.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  baffled  by  a  strong  south  or  south-easterly  gale  at 
the  point  represented  by  Great  Yarmouth,  she  is  now  enabled  to  run  to  the 
Humber,  is  not  she  ? — She  is. 

849.  Consequently,  we  may  argue  that  a  great  many  vessels  meeting  with  a 
difficulty  at  the  next  point,  namely,  Great  Yarmouth,  do  find  refuge  iu  the 
Humber? — ^With  great  submission,  I  should  doubt  that;  1  think  those  vessels 
would  attempt  to  take  shelter  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 

850.  How  do  you  account  for  the  immense  number  of  wrecks  which  are 
^o^'n  to  take  place  at  Great  Yarmouth  ? — On  account  of  the  shoals  that  exist 
there,  and  from  the  want  of  more  protection.  Tlie  shoals  afford  a  certain  amount 
of  protection ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  exceedingly  dangerous. 

851.  Does  not  that  rather  upset  your  theory,  that  vessels  meeting  with 
difficulty  at  Flamborough  Head  run  back  to  the  port  from  which  tbey  are 
bound,  and  are  wrecked  in  consequence  of  not  been  able  to  get  in,  when  we 
find  that  when  they  could  get  into  the  Humber,  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
that  shelter? — It  is  because  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  in  the 
Yarmouth  Roads.  It  is  called  Yarmouth  Roads  because  it  affords  that 
shelter. 

852.  You  anticipate,  then,  that  in  the  event  of  a  harbour  being  created  at 
Filey,  vessels  meeting  with  a  difficulty  at  Flamborough  Head  would  be  safe  to  be 
able  to  run  for  Filey  ? — Yes. 

853.  Now,  one  or  two  engineering  questions  with  regard  to  the  position. 
You  were  asked  whether  much  silt  had  been  observed  ;  have  you  analysed  the 
water  at  this  coast? — No ;  I  am  content  with  the  fact  that  from  the  year  1844  to 
the  year  1867  there  has  been  no  deposit  whatever.  The  depths  are  shown  in 
feet  in  the  case  of  Filey  Bay,  which  is  not  very  common.  The  depths  are 
usually  shown  in  fathoms ;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  a  variation  of  the  depth, 
that  would  not  show,  unless  the  difference  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  fathom ; 
hut  in  the  case  of  feet,  if  there  were  a  variation  of  six  inches  or  a  foot,  it  is 
Bhown  by  half-feet  and  so  on — 23  J  feet,  53  j  feet,  or  what  not.  There  is  no 
single  case  of  a  sounding  being  different  in  the  chart  of  Filey  Bay  published 
in  1857,  when  compared  wilh  the  chart  published  in  1844. 

854.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  present,  this  being  almost  an  open  bay,  the 
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John  Coode,  Esq.    action  of  the  sea  alone  will  keep  it  open  ? — No,  I  think  not,  because  there  is  no 
C.E.,  F.G.s.        sandy  shore  on  either  side  of  it.     If  you  go  to  the  north,  you  find  that  the  shone 

is  entirely  rock,  and  to  the  south,  clean  shingle. 

1  March  1858.  855.  I  look  at  your  own  map,  and  I  find  ^I  do  not  know  the  distances)  Filey 
Sands,  Muston  Sands,  Uunmanby  Sands,  Reighton  Sands,  and  Speetou  Sands 
extend  for  several  miles  ;  I  want  to  know  whether  there  would  not  be  a  much 
greater  liability  to  silt,  in  the  event  of  this  proposed  breakwater  being  constructed 
there,  than  exists  at  present  ? — No ;  I  think  there  would  be  less,  when  1  consider 
that  these  Filey  Sands,  Muston  Sands,  Hunmanby  Sands,  Reighton  Sands,  and 
Speeton  Sands  are  the  only  sands  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  order  to  ascer* 
tain  the  probabilities  of  silting,  we  must  look  at  the  origin  of  those  sands. 
The  origin  of  those  sands  is  from  the  cliffs  which  are  immediately  adjoining 
them.  They  do  not  come  from  the  north;  there  is  no  sand  on  the  north  ;  it  is 
all  rock.  There  is  no  sand  on  the  south;  it  is  all  shingle;  and  if  you  refer 
to  the  chart  which  is  attached  to  the  report  on  Filey  Bay,  you  will  see  that  front 
Speeton  Clifis  to  Flamborough  Head  the  character  of  the  beach  is  represented 
difierently  from  that  on  the  Filey  side  ;  the  beach  there  consists  of  shingle. 

856.  You  might  fairly  say  that  about  half  of  the  beach  consists  of  shingle,  and 
half  of  sand  ? — My  own  view  of  it  is  that  about  one-third  is  sand,  and  two-tliirds 
shingle. 

857.  In  the  event  of  this  proposed  breakwater  being  made,  it  appears  to  me 
that  by  the  action  of  the  prevailing  wind  upon  that  coast,  and  the  necessary 
action  of  the  sea,  the  breakwater  would  be  a  positive  trap  for  whatever  silt  there 
was,  without  any  means  of  cleaning  it? — There  is  no  dej)osit  of  silt  there  in  the 
whole  of  the  bay ;  that  is  quite  certain.  The  Admiralty  charts  show  the  same 
depth  at  two  distant  periods ;  the  holding  ground  is  blue  stiff  Kimmeridge  clay, 
covered  by  a  mere  sprinkling  of  sand.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  origin  of  those  sands  described  as  Filey  Sands,  Muston  Sands,  Hunmanby 
Sands,  Reighton  Sands,  and  Speeton  Sands :  it  is  said  that  those  sands  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  the  easterly  gales  causing  a  certain  amount  of  waste  itt 
front  of  Filey.  The  construction  of  this  breakwater,  so  far  from  causing  an 
accumulation  of  silt,  will  prevent  an  accumulation,  because  it  will  cut  off  the  sea 
stroke.  The  easterly  sea  stroke  which  has  caused  these  sands  will  be  shut  off  r 
therefore,  so  far  from  there  being  an  accumulation,  there  will  be  less  tendency 
to  sand  in  Filey  Bay,  assuming  that  this  harbour  were  constructed,  than  at  this 
moment. 

858.  That  you  give  as  your  deliberate  opinion  r — I  do  ;  it  is  a  point  to  which 
I  have  given  great  attention  in  the  West  of  England. 

859.  The  water  gets  very  rapidly  deep,  it  appears  to  me,  after  you  leave  the 
point  of  Filey  Brigg,  in  the  direction  which  that  breakwater  is  to  take  r — Yes^ 
the  water  deepens  very  rapidly. 

860.  And  goes  to  a  very  great  depth  ? — Yes. 

861.  What  is  the  proposed  length  of  that  breakwater  from  the  end  of  Filey 
Brigg  to  this  point  ? — Seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

862.  Have  you  estimated  the  cost  of  constructing  a  breakwater  in  water  of  that 
depth  ? — I  have. 

863.  It  will  be  large? — It  will  be  large ;  but  that  estimate  is  founded  upoi^ 
my  experience  of  the  expense  of  the  breakwater  in  deeper  water  at  Portland. 
The  water  at  Portland  is  from  eight  to  ten  fathoms  deep;  the  water  at  Filey 
is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms  deep. 

864.  Do  these  figures  which  are  marked  upon  the  chart  represent  the  number 
of  fathoms  ? — No ;  the  number  of  feet. 

865.  Then  I  find  on  leaving  the  point  at  Filey  Brigg,  you  immediately  get 
nto  27  feet  of  water,  which  increases  to  35,  36,  37,  38,  and  so  on  to  the  extreme 

point.     Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that 
breakwater  will  be?— £.  860,000. 

866.  Mr.  Dodsofi.]  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Yarmouth  Roads^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  act  as  a  dangerous  decoy,  inasmuch  as  vessels  are  tempted  to 
remain  there  instead  of  running  back  to  the  Humber  ? — No ;  I  said  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  shelter  afforded  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads  by  the  sand-banks 
existing  there;  but  while  they  afibrd  a  certain  amount  of  shelter,  they  are  also 
attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  because  a  vessel  cannot  always  clear 
them,  and  their  position  cannot  be  seen. 

867.  Did  not  you  state  that  many  vessels  which  were  wrecked  off  that  coast 

might 
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might  be  saved  by  running  back  to  the  Humber  ?— There  would  be  a  certain   JohnCoode  Esq 
amount  of  risk  in  running  back  to  the  Humber.     I  said  that  in  running  back        c.e.,f.g.8. 

from  Flaraborough  Head  to  harbours  north,  the  danger  of  foundering  is  very        — 

great  indeed ;  I  referred  to  loaded  vessels,  in  which  case  the  danger  is  very  much     n  March  1858. 
greater  than  with  light  vessels. 

868.  Mr.  KendaU.]  As  to  the  Filey  Sands,  have  you  paid  much  attention  to 
thejr  composition  ? — Yes,  I  have  walked  over  the  sands,  and  taken  particular 
notice  of  their  composition. 

869.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  (Ubris  of  the 
coast  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

870.  As  fer  as  Filey  Brigg  is  concerned,  is  not  that  a  natural  breakwater  ? — 
It  is,  and  composed  of  a  hard  rock. . 

871.  Is  it  true  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  angle ;  a  sort  of  breakwater,  and  that 
there  is  no  collection  of  sand  there  ? — There  is  no  collection  of  sand  there  at  all  ; 
the  rocks  are  bare  and  free  from  sand ;  that  is  one  of  the  arguments  which  I  use 
to  show  that  the  sand  does  not  come  from  the  seaward* 

872.  Suppose  this  plan  to  be  accurate  so  far  as  the  depth  of  the  sand  goes, 
then  there  is  very  little  sand  there  off  the  Speetons  and  off  Filey  Bay  ?— There 
is  no  sand  there. 

873.  Mr.  AtigtisUis  Smith.']  There  is  no  movement  of  sand  or  shingle  either 
north  or  south  on  this  coast? — I  can  speak  to  this  particular  bay.  There  is  not 
as  regards  Filey  Bay.  As  regards  the  coast  generally,  if  you  go  north  of  Scar- 
borough, I  should  scarcely  like  to  give  an  opinion. 

874.  There  is  no  certain  shift  along  the  east  coast  of  England  like  there  is 
along  the  English  channel,  where  you  find  the  shingle  carried  from  the  west  to 
the  east  ? — That  is  the  case  in  the  English  channel,  but  I  doubt  it  here. 

875.  But  there  is  no  similar  movement  either  nprth  or  south,  or  south  or 
north,  along  the  east  coast?— There  is  none  along  that  part  of  the  coast  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  ;  but  as  to  the  coast  generally,  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

876.  I  suppose  generally  the  movement  would  be  observed,  would  it  not,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  more  or  less,  if  it  existed  at  all  ?— It  would  ;  my  opinion 
is  that  there  is  none,  or  it  would  be  well  known. 

877.  With  regard  to  the  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head,  have  you  analysed  the 
wrecks  at  that  part  ? — I  have.  With  regard  to  the  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head, 
I  took  them  from  the  wreck  chart ;  with  regard  to  the  wrecks  generally  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  the  Tyne,  I  deduced  them  from  the  published  returns. 

878.  With  respect  to  those  collisions^  have  you  ascertained  how  many  have 
been  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  ? — 1  hat  I  have  not  ascertained ;  but 
I  may  state  from  my  recollection  of  the  details,  that  there  were  very  few  col- 
lisions between  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

879.  As  regards  those  collisions,  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  of  no  import- 
ance ? — Yes,  it  would  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  for  this  reason ;  that  the  vessels 
instead  of  hanging  about  at  Flamborough  Head  in  order  to  avoid  being  obliged 
as  at  present  to  run  back  so  far  to  the  north,  having  Filey  Harbour  about  five 
or  six  miles  under  their  lee,  would  run  into  it,  and  thereby  avoid  the  chance  of 
collision. 

880.  Have  you  reckoned  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  foundered  according 
to  the  wreck  chart,  in  this  particular  locality,  which  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  harbour  at  Filey  ? — I  have  not ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  black 
dots  there,  which  represent  vessels  foundering  at  sea. 

881.  That  is  wrecked  a  great  distance  off? — Yes. 

882.  They  are  supposed  to  be  vessels  far  off? — Yes. 

883.  Then  if  they  foundered  so  far  off  from  the  coast  they  could  not  have  run 
into  Filey  ? — They  probably  foundered  there  from  having  been  disabled. 

884.  I  am  speaking  of  those  outer  vessels  ? — If  you  look  at  the  explanation 
on  the  north  part  of  the  chart,  you  will  find  that  the  dots  in  the  open  sea 
represent  vessels  that  have  foundered  or  are  missing. 

885.  But  those  outer  dots  are  so  far  off  that  they  must  have  foundered  too 
far  off  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  have  been  of  any  use  to  them  ;  they  must  have 
been  much  nearer  in-shore  to  have  used  it  ? — No ;  because  I  think,  with  an 
on-shore  gale,  a  vessel  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  clear  of  the  shore  if  she  had 
no  harbour  to  go  to  ;  naturally  a  vessel  caught  in  an  on-shore  gale  would  get  as 
much  offing  as  she  could,  unless  she  had  a  harbour  under  her  lee. 

886.  Vou  have  not  calculated  how  many  vessels,  according  to  the  marks, 
0.36.  G  there 
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Mm  Gomkt  An|.   thete  must  have  fouodered  too  £ar  aivray  for  making  the  harbour  ?— No,  I  haTt 

•  8<87.  With  reference  to  tiae  position  of  Flamboiough  Ikad,  did  you  examine 

11  Mai€b  rt58.  ^t  also,  as  to  the  fecility  of  erectiiig  a  harbour  of  refiige  tbere  ? — I  eumined 
the  charts ;  I  did  not  go  down  to  Fiamborough  Head ;  but  diere  is  nothftag 
Hke  an  amount  of  £gu)Uity  there  that  aK>uld  admit  of  anything  being  done  at 
FJamborough  Head. 

888.  It  would  be  more  sheltered  from  the  north? — It  would  be  move  sheltered 
from  the  north  ;  but  seeing  that  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  last 
year  went  distinctly  to  the  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of  wceeks  occmi«ed> 
north  of  Fiamborough  Head,  natusally  one  looks  to  the  north  side  ef  F3am* 
borough  Head  as  the  proper  position  for  a. harbour;  the  evidence  of  all  the 
<mptains  went  to  l^e  same  effect 

889.  Would  not  that  ind^ice  you  to  place  the  harbour  of  refu|^  exactly  irt  thtt 
point  which  you  found  was  the  centre  oi'  the  great  massof  wrecks? — No ;  because 
the  majority  of  those  wrecks  are  of  vessels  which  are  driven  baek  from  Flam* 
borough  Head,  and  therefore  t^e  predse  point  where  the  wrecks  occur  is  not  a 
guide  in  -determining  iSb&  position  where  the  harbour  should  be. 

8po.  How  have  you  ascertained  that  the  greater  number  of  those  wrecks  have 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  vessels  that  have  run  back  ? — The  evidence  that  has 
been  given  and  can  be  given  by  masters  is  most  overwhelming  in  that  respect* 
Tliere  is  a  petition  to  be  presented,  signed  by  1,500  masters  and  mates  and  about 
1,500  seamen,  all  in  relation  to  Filey  Bay,  which  petition  goes  directly  to  the 
importance  of  a  harbour  immediately  to  the  north  of  Fiamborough  Head  and  to 
the  eligibility  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  site  for  that  harbour. 

891.  Does  that  petition  goto  the  point  that  you  stated ;  namely,  to  show  that 
the  greater  part  01  those  wrecks  that  have  taken  place  on  the  shore  north  of 
Filey  Bay  has  arisen  from  vessels  that  have  been  in  fact  driven  back  ? — It  does 
distinctly. 

892.  You  say  that  vessels  ate  wrecked  now  because  they  run  back  into  the 
bight  of  Hartlepool  Bay  ? — Yes. 

893.  Suppose  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  to  Filey  Bay,  or  thtft  they  should 
overshoot  it,  where  are  they  to  go  then  ? — With  reference  to  overshooting,  I 
should  perhaps  explain  that  the  vessels  come  from  the  north. 

894.  But  suppose  that  they  have,  from  a  sudden  ctose,  left  Fiamborough 
Head;  you  say  that  the  wrecks  take  place  by  their  running  back  to  tiieir 
respective  ports,  and  that  they  are  losrt  north  of  Filey  Bay? — Yes. 

895.  Suppose  some  of  them  do  not  make  your  harbour  of  refuge,  what  is  to 
become  of  them  ? — If  a  vessel  is  north  of  Filey  Bay  and  cannot  make  Filey  Bay, 
she  will  have  to  run  to  the  north  to  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  that  is  the  only  port  she 
can  go  to.  I  mentioned,  in  my  evidence,  that  there  were  vessels  off  Flam- 
borough  Head  anchored  under  Speeton  Cliffs  on  the  6th  of  February  last ;  that 
they  came  down  to  Fiamborough  Head  two  or  three  times  and  had  to  go  back 
again,  and  they  have  been  heard  of  a  fortnight  since  in  Leith  Roads. 

896.  Could  not  they  have  run  as  easily  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Hartlepool  i, 
—No.  I  may  say  that  the  whdle  of  those  vessels  bound  south  were  loaded,  and 
they  were  too  deep  to  get  in. 

897.  But  if  they  run  up  to  Leith,  surely  they  can  fetch  Hartlepool? — They 
can  fetch  Hartlepool,  but  there  is  no  depth  of  water  for  them  at  present. 

898.  But  supposing  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  coBBtructed  aeoordiog  to 
the  plan  which  was  laid  before  the  Committee  laat  year,  in  which  they  oould 
have  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  Filey,  would  they  not  moreeasify  run  there  f — 
The  depth  of  water  at  Hartlepool  is  xkol  so  gneat  as  at  Filey.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  there  was  26  feet,  wbidi  is  oertaiiAy  not  Iwge  enough  fiDor  a 
4ine*of4n)ttle  ship. 

899.  But  quite  deep  enough  for  any  of  those  vessels  to  whioh  the  casualties 
occur  ? — Yes,  sufficient  for  the  colliers  ;  but  the  doubt  in  my  mind  is  whether 
a  harbour,  such  ^  that  proposed  in  Hartlepool  Bay,  could  be  formed,  or 
rather  could  be  maintained ;  that  doubt  has  been  expressed  by  several  persons;; 
Mr.  Calver  has  given  evidence  to  that  effect  The  charts  hefore  the  Committee 
will  show  that,  in  the  18  years  from  18ft2  to  18)50,  there  ^haa  beeo  a^hoading 
to  the  extent  of  one  fathom  at  HartlepeoL 

900.  Thc(t  is,  in  Hartlepool  Uai4H>ur  ?-~I  beg  pardon ;  that  Jisin  ihe  bs^.    A 
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iiiie  dTawn  from  Hartlepool  Heogh  to  the  east  end  of  the  Long  Scar  Rocks,    iolm  C^de^  Esq, 
would  run  along  the  edge  of  the  three^fathom  line.  c.b.,».g.8. 

•    QOi,  The  Long  Scar  Hocks  are  below  Hartlepool  ?— They  form  the  south  part 
^  Hartlepool  Bey.  n  March  185R. 

902.  But  the  breakwater  was  a  breakwater  a  long  distance  out  fn  the  sea,  and 
was  unconnected  widi  tbe  shore? — I  have  seen  no  such  design.  The  only 
siesign  ever  given  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool,  was  a  design  given  by 
Mr.  Rendel,  one  arm  of  which  ran  along  the  Long  Scar  Rocks. 

903.  Then  you  are  not  aware  of  thfe  plan  laid  before  the  Committee  last  year 
which  proposed  to  have  an  isolated  breakwater  some  distance  from  the  shore  ?— r 
There  was  a  proposal,  but  I  have  seen  no  plan.  The  evidence  given  by  Captain 
Veitch  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  risk  of  silting  up. 

904.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  Would  the  breakwater  which  you  propose  give 
sufficient  shelter  from  the  south-east  wind  ?— Yes,  it  would  give  a  very  large 
-amount  of  shelter  from  the  south-east  wind.  The  amount  of  that  shelter  will  be 
shown  by  tbe  figures  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chart. 

905.  Mf.  Kendall.']  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  Filey  was  most 
important  with  regard  to  national  de&nee,  will  you  state  why  you  think  so? — 
— On  account  of  its  being  the  most  salient  point  along  the  whole  coast.  I 
should  state  that  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  Bay  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
midway  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Thames.  Drawing  a  line  north, 
between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Tyne,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  drawing 
a  line  from  Flamboapbagh  Head  to  the  entrance  of  the  Wash,  which  is  70  miles 
south,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  tw4>  lines  will  cover  every  part  along  the  coast, 
between  the  River  Tyne  and  Lynn  Deeps,  or  the  Wash.  By  drawing  a  straight^ 
line,  joining  those  two  extreme  poim^^  we  shall  see  that  Flamborough  Head  is 
15  miles  in  advance.  By  drawing  a  north  and  south  line  through  Filey  Bay,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  36  miles  m  advance  c^  Hartlepool,  which  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  and  so  giving  Filey  an  advantage  in  poini;  of  steaming  of  something  like 
from  three  to  four  hours  for  fast  vessels.  The  salience  or  prominence  of  Flam- 
borough Heady  which  is  tbe  south  headland  of  Filey  Bay,  is  a  most  important 
advantage  in  a  strategical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Mark  Clark,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

906.  ChairmafL]  YOU  are  a  master  mariner,  I  believe  r — ^Yes.  Mr.  Mark  Clark. 
.  907.  Where  have  you  chiefly  been  aiecustcmied  to  sail  ? — I  served  my  time  fn        .1      .  ■    ,  — 

the  coasting  trade,  between  London  and  Newcastle  ;  and  I  have  been  about  30 
3rears  master  in  the  trade. 

908.  Principally  in  the  coasting  trade  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  16  years. 

909.  Where  ? — From  Hartlepool. 

910.  Have  you  been  in  the  coal  trade? — Yes. 

911.  As  the  marter  of  a  collier  ? — Yes.  ]  . 

91 2.  Do  you  know  anything  particular  about  Filey  Bay  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  bringing-up  there  for  above  30  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  bay. 

913.  What  part  of  the  coast  between  Londou  and  Newcastle  do  you  consider 
tile  most  dangerous  ? — The  most  dangerous  part  is  between  Flamborough  Head 
and  Redcar ;  I  should  consider  that  the  most  dangerous  for  a  ship  going  ashore 
iu  an  east^y  gale. 

914.  According  to  your  experience,  is  there  madsk  more  danger  to  a  laden 
ship  than  to  a  light  ship  ?— A  great  deal  more. 

915.  Do  the  greater  proportion  of  accidents  at  sea  happen  to  laden  ships  ? — 
'  Tbe  great  pi oportioB  of  them. 

916.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  iu  what  way,  according  to  your 
-^cpmenoe^  accidents  most  generaJy  happen  to  coUieis  ?— They  generally  leave 

in  fleets  ;  they  get  up  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  and  sometimes  they  anchor 
there  for  two  w  three  days.  I  have  been  there  with  300  or  400  ships  ;  and  we 
bring  up  with  the  wind  southerly,  and  when  the  wind  gets  ta  south-east,  we  are 
fovced  to  leave  Filey  Bay ;  that  »  under  the  head  ;  the  south  part  of  the  bay. 

917.  Are  you  ofteo  caogfat  with  a  southerly  wind  before  you  get  as  far  as 
Flamborough  Head  ^----Sometimes  we  are^  but  in  general  we  reacdi  Filey  Bay. 

918*  You  do  not  oilea  leave  your  port  unless  the  wmd  is  so,  that  you  think 
you  can  reach  Flamborough  Head  ? — We  do  do  nat  think  of  leaving  unless  we 
think  we  can  lesch  Fka^orough  Head. 

•.36.  G  a  919.  In^ 
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Mr.  M.  Clark.        9^9-  ^^  ^^  majority  of  cases,  do  you  reach  Flamborough  Head  before  your 
-  *    course  is  stopped  ? — ^Yes,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

n  March  1858.        920.  Suppose  at  Flamborough  Head  you  encounter  a  strong  south-easterly  or 

southerly  gale,  what  course  do  you  take  ? — With  a  southerly  gale  we  cau  ride 

under  Flamborough  Head. 

921.  With  a  southerly  gale  you  would  not  want  to  go  back  at  all  ? — No. 

922.  With  a  south-easterly  gale,  what  would  you  do  ^ — I  could  ride  with  the 
wind  at  south  and  by  east  under  Speeton  Cliffs. 

923.  You  mean  that  the  cliffs  at  the  south  would  be  a'sufficient  protection  for 
you? — Flamborough  Head  would. 

924.  You  would  come  a  little  under  the  coast? — I  should  have  Flamborough 
Head  nearly  south-east  of  me. 

925.  There  you  would  ride  till  the  gale  was  over? — Yes,  or  until  the  wind 
got  eastward  ;  with  the  wind  eastward  I  should  have  to  go  to  sea. 

925.  What  is  the  gale  you  think  most  dangerous  off  Flamborough  Head? — 
The  wind  at  east  and  edst-by-north  is  the  most  dangerous  off  that  coast. 

927.  With  an  east  wind,  or  a  north-east  wind,  what  would  you  do  ? — ^With  a 
north-east  wind  I  could  go  to  the  southward,  or  go  to  the  Humber. 

928.  With  a  north-east  wind  you  would  go  on  your  road  to  London  r — ^Yes. 

929.  If  you  had  an  east  wind,  with  a  point  to  the  north,  you  would  go  into 
the  Humber  ? — ^Yes ;  if  I  was  off  Flamborough  Head  I  should,  if  I  wanted 
to  go. 

930.  What  is  the  wind  that  would  induce  you  to  run  back  ? — A  south-east 
and  by  east ;  that  is,  if  I  had  to  run  back  to  port ;  but  it  is  not  the  most 
dangerous  wind. 

931.  Is  it  common  for  ships  that  are  lying  off  Flamborough  Head,  if  a  gale 
comes  on  from  the  south-east,  to  run  back  ? — Yes ;  if  it  comes  on  very  heavy 
weather  it  is ;  small  ships  especially  ;  they  can  get  shelter  in  a  tidal  harbour. 

932.  They  run  for  Hartlepool  Bay? — ^Yes;  I  have  run  three  times  back 
in  one  voyage. 

933-  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  that  the  wrecks  take  place  ? — ^That  is  by 
loaded  shipB  running  back  in  general,  and  taking  the  harbour  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  wiaiter. 

934.  Are  there  many  losses  by  collision  ? — ^Yes  ;  very  often  ships  will  lie  for 
24  hours  off  Flamborough  Head  with  their  heads  off  the  shore,  perhaps  not 
knowing  which  way  to  go,  with  close-reefed  topsails  ;  they  will  lie  there  for  two 
or  three  days.     Ships  above  14  feet  draught  cannot  go  into  the  tidal  harbours. 

935.  Then  the  greatest  amount  of  losses  occur  in  those  vessels  attempting  to 
make  the  tidal  harbours  when  there  is  not  water  enough  ? — Yes ;  the  great  mass 
of  wrecks  occur  from  that  cause. 

936.  What  is  your  opinion  about  Filey  Bay  as  a  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  vessels  lying  off  Flamborough  Head?— I  think  it  the  likeliest  place  of  any 
on  the  coast  that  I  know  of  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  certainly. 

937.  Will  you  state  the  advantages  which  it  offers? — ^In  the  first  place,  it  is 
partly  formed  by  nature. 

938.  What  are  the  peculiar  advantages  which  it  would  offer  to  vessels  when  at 
sea  in  a  gale  of  wind  ? — ^We  could  run  to  it  at  any  time  when  the  wind  was  so 
that  we  required  shelter. 

939.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  better  than  a  harbour  in  Hartlepool  Bay^ 
— ^Yes,  because  it  is  just  about  the  point  where  all  the  loaded  ships  are  caught. 

940.  The  loaded  ships  are  all  caught  off  Flamborough  Head,  are  they  ? — 
Mostly  so ;  in  general  they  get  there. 

941.  Are  they  not  very  often  stopped  before  they  get  as  far  as  Filey  Bay  ?— 
Sometimes  they  are,  but  not  often ;  not  with  an  easterly  wind. 

942.  Are  they  not  sometimes  obliged  to  put  back  before  they  reach  Filey  ? — 
I  never  was.     I  could  always  reach  Filey. 

943.  Have  many  other  vessels  been  obliged  to  put  back  before  they  reached 
Filey  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  some  have,  but  not  many,  I  should  say. 

944.  You  think  the  great  majority  of  vessels  that  do  put  back  pass  Filey 
before  they  put  back  r — Yes ;  most  of  them  have  reached  Filey. 

945.  Then  do  you  think  that  a  harbour  of  reftige  at  Filey  would  be  applicable 
for  the  great  majority  of  laden  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  south  that  are  obliged 
to  put  back  r — I  think  it  would. 

946.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  gale  for  vessels  going  to  the  northward } — 
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East  and  by  north,  to  east  and  by  south  is  the  deadliest  wind  for  any  vessels  Mr.  M,  Clark 

loaded  or  unloaded.  , 

947.  Would  a  harbour  at  Filey  or  a  harbour  at  Hartlepool  be  best  for  vessels  n  Mnrch  1858. 
going  northward  ? — I  do  not  know*    There  is  Bridlington  Bay,  which  is  a  very 

good  shelter  for  light  vessels. 

948.  Suppose  a  vessel  were  furtlier  north  than  Filey  Bay,  goitig  north? — 
She  could  always  run  back  to  Filey  with  a  northerly  wind. 

949.  But  could  she  not  more  easily  run  into  Hartlepool  Bay? — ^No,  she 
could  not  get  there  at  all. 

950.  Not  with  a  north-east  wind? — Not  with  a  north-east  wind,  unless  she 
had  a  good  offing. 

951.  But  with  an  easterly  wind?— With  an  easterly  wind  she  probably 
might. 

952.  Then  it  is  your  opinion,  from  your  experience  in  the  trade,  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  laden  vessels  lost  in  any  part  of  the  North  Sea,  had  already 
reached  Flam  borough  Head  before  they  turned  back? — Yes,  in  general; 
Flamborougb  Head  is  what  I  call  the  joining  part  of  the  coast  for  all  the 
colliers  and  ships  coming  from  the  Scotch  ports,  and  also  from  the  Baltic; 
they  all  join  together  at  Flamborougb  Head,  that  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many 
collisions. 

953-  We  see  a  great  many  accounts  of  vessels  lost  off  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 
is  it  the  case  that  most  of  those  vessels  have  already  been  up  as  &r  as  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  have  been  driven  back  ? — Most  of  them. 

954.  Then  it  is  in  being  driven  back  from  Flamborougb  Head  to  the  ports 
from  which  they  sailed,  that  most  of  the  losses  take  place^  either  from  collision 
or  foundering  at  sea  ? — Yes. 

955.  Admiral  DuncomheJ]  During  the  number  of  years  that  you  have 
navigated  the  North  Sea,  have  the  greater  number  of  vessels  lost  been  loaded 
or  light  vessels  ? — The  greater  number  loaded. 

936.  Has  it  often  happened  to  yourself  in  going  south  with  a  loaded  collier^ 
that  you  have  reached  as  far  as  Flamborougb  Head,  and  then,  from  stress  of 
weather,  been  obliged  to  run  back  to  some  northern  port?— Several  times;  that 
has  happened,  in  one  voyage,  three  times. 

957*  You  mean,  that  in  one  voyage  you  reached  Flamborougb  Head,  and  had 
to  run  back  three  times? — ^Yes. 

958.  Where  did  you  run  to? — ^To  Hartlepool;  then  it  was  only  a  small 
vessel. 

959.  In  all  these  cases,  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay, 
you  could  have  sheltered  there? — Yes. 

960.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  greater  number  of 
vessels  wrecked  off  the  northern  ports  had  reached  as  far  as  Flamborougb  Head, 
and  have  been  wrecked  in  running  north  ? — I  do. 

961.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I  do. 

962.  Does  not  it  happen  sometimes  that  light  vessels   going  north  can  get 

round  Flamborough  Head,  but  still  cannot  weather  Whitby  ? — ^Very  frequently,  ' 

in  gales  of  wind  easterly. 

963.  In  that  case,  would  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay  be  of  some  service 
to  them  ? — That  is  the  only  place  where  it  would  be  of  service  to  them. 

964.  Has  it  frequently  happened  to  you,  in  your  voyages,  that  a  great  number 
of  vessels  have  been  congregated  with  you  at  the  same  time  off  l^lamborough 
Head  ? — As  many  as  300  or  400  vessels  at  the  same  time. 

965.  And  frequent  collisions  have  taken  place  off  Flamborough  Head  ? — Yes, 
frequent* 

966.  The  course  in  which  you  have  traded  has  led  you  to  know  Hartlepool  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  have  traded  there  for  many  years. 

967.  During  that  number  of  years  has  it  had  a  disposition  to  silt  up  ? — I  think 
it  is  about  four  feet  shallov?er  now  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  than  when  I  first 
knew  it. 

968.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  vessels  in  Hartlepool  can  only  take  in  a  part  of 
their  cargo,  for  -want  of  depth  of  wat^  ?— I  have  known  ships  bound  to  the 
Indies  do  that,  ships  drawing  19  or  20  feet  wrater,  one  went  outside  the  line  of 
the  Heugh,  and  loaded  up,  another  to  the  Huqiber. 

969.  You  have  been  engaged  also  in  the  Baltic  trade,  have  you  not? — 
I  have* 

0.36.  G  3  970.  From  ^ 
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970.  From  your  experience  in  these  seas  is  it  your  opinion  that  Filey  Bay  is 
the  most  eligible  spot  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  both  for  the  Baltic  trade  as  well  as 
for  the  collier  and  coasting  trade  ? — ^It  is ;  t  have  been  caught  with  a  vessel  from 
St.  Petersburgh^  drawing  17  ket  off  Flamborough  Head,  and  been  driTen  back 
off  Tyuemouth. 

971.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a  fleet  of  colliers  going  south  take  shelter 
under  Specton  Cliffs,  and  the  wind  changing  mare  to  the  eastward,  they 
are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors  and  run  back  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  have  had  a  good 
many  lost  from  that  cause  this  winter. 

972.  From  the  wind  shifting  they  could  no  longer  lie  under  Specton  CHffs? — 
Yes  ;  if  the  wind  gets  south-east-by-east  they  lose  the  shelter. 

973.  Have  any  of  those  vessels  been  lost  in  running  north  back  again? — ^Yes. 
One  vessel  left  Filey  Bay  and  foundered  off  Whitby,  running  back,  and  several 
ethers  were  lost  at  the  same  time. 

974.  I  believe  you  are  a  native  of  Bridlington,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

975.  Have  you  any  particular  feeling  in  favour  of  Filey  beyond  your  experi- 
ence on  the  coast,  and  thinking  it  the  best  spot  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — No, 
that  is  all. 

976.  Lord  A.  V.  Tempest.']  You  stated  that  on  three  occasions  in  one  voyage 
you  had  to  run  back  to  a  north  port ;  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  the 
wind  was  on  these  occasions  r — ^The  wind  was  about  south-east. 

977.  And  therefore  it  is  with  reference  to  a  south-easterly  gale  that  Filey 
Harbour  would  give  refuge  ? — It  would  to  all  loaded  ships  off  Filey  in  a  south- 
easterly gale.  / 

978.  I  understood  you  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  to  say,  that  in  a 
south-easterly  gale  you  would  ride  it  out  ?— That  is  in  the  present  state  of  the 
bay.  I  mean  that  with  a  refuge,  a  ship  would  get  in  vrith  a  south-east 
wind. 

979.  I  understood  you  that  if  you  were  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off 
Ramborough  Head  you  would  ride  out  that  gale  there,  sheltered  by  tlie  pro- 
tection of  Flamborough  Head?— No,  not  south-east;  south-south-east;  that 
is  two  points  more  southward. 

980.  Then,  with  a  south-easterly  gale,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  caught 
in  the  gale? — I  should  be  obliged  to  weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea,  unless  I  had 
a  small  vessel,  which  could  get  into  a  tidal  harbour. 

981.  If  you  had  a  large  vessel  you  would  ride  it  out;  if  you  had  a  small 
vessel  you  would  run  to  a  northern  port  ? — I  could  not  ride  it  out ;  I  must  nm 
right  out  to  sea. 

982.  Have  you  seen  the  plan  proposed  for  the  construction  of  this  harbour? — 
I  have 'seen  the  plan. 

983.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  pier  that  is  proposed  there  would  give  a  safe 
shelter  in  the  event  of  the  harbour  being  used  during  a  south-easterly  gale  ? — 
Yes,  a  south-east  gale  would  be  right  off  the  breakwater. 

984.  But,  as  fer  as  you  have  seen  this  scheme,  there  is  no  pier  giving  shelter 
from  the  south-east  ? — None  from  the  present  natural  pier. 

985.  Therefore,  I  presume,  if  this  scheme  was  carried  out,  this  harbour  would 
not  be  a  very  commodious  one  in  the  event  of  a  wind  coming,  from  the  south 
east? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  a  suflScient  shelter  with  the  wind  from  the  south-east. 

986.  Sir  Frederick  Smth.]  Supposing  only  one  harbour  made  along  that  coast, 
to  which  point  of  the  coast  would  you  give  the  preference  from  Yarmouth  ^ands 
down  to  the  Tyne  ? — I  should  say  Filey  is  the  best. 

987.  In  preference  to  all  others  ? — In  preference  to  all  others,  because  that  is 
just  about  the  point  where  all  the  loaded  colUers  are  caught. 

988.  You  want  to  find  protection  for  vessels  going  to  the  south  that  cannot 
round  Flamborough  Head  ? — Yes* 

989.  But  still  you  think  that  those  vessels  can  get  to  Fllev;  what  is  the 
distance  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Filey  ? — Not  more  than  eight  miles. 

990.  Then,  all  the  difficulty  is  in  the  eight  miles  distance  ? — Not  altogether; 
but  the  vessels  generally  get  to  Flamborough  Headi 

991 .  They  cannot  get  beyond  it  ? — ^There  is  a  very  cross  sea  comes  out  of  Brid- 
lington Bay,  especially  with  the  ebb  tide. 

992.  In  fact,  it  is  the  cross  sea  and  the  ebb  tide,  more  than  the  wind,  that 
oppose  you  ? — Yes ;  there  is  right  off  the  Head  a  cross  sea. 

993.  Then,  after  you  have  got  beyond  Flamborough,  what  is  your  next  (fiffi- 

/^  ^     ^^f 
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cultj  going  southward? — ^Th«re  is  no  particular   difliculty  until  we  come  to  Ur.M.CUu*. 

Yarmouth  Roads.  

994.  You  would  not  find  the  same  protection  at  Yarmouth  Roads  that  you  iiMardii858« 
found  at  Flamborough  when  you  get  the  protection  of  Filey ;  you  would  have 

the  same  diflBculty  then  ? — No ;  I  could  go  right  to  London  with  the  wind 
south-east  I  should  have  more  shelter  in  Yarmouth  Roads ;  there  are  so  many 
saoids.     I  get  shelter  as  soon  as  I  get  padt  Cromer. 

995.  In  each  case,  when  you  w^re  obliged  to  go  back,  had  you  got  to  the 
southward  of  Filey? — I  have  been  within  three  miles  of  the  Humber  imd  could 
not  get  in. 

996.  Did  you  get  right  round  to  Hartlepool  then? — No;  I  got  into  Filey 
Bay ;  that  was  with  the  wind  at  south. 

997.  Mr.  Hassard.]  You  said  the  vessels  were  all  together  under  Flambo- 
rough Head;  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  get  under  the  lee  of  Flamborough 
Head  as  close  in  as  you  can  for  shelter? — ^With  a  southerly  wind. 

998.  That  is  the  reason  you  go  so  close  there  ? — ^Yes. 

999.  I  suppose  that  is  to  the  south-east  of  Filey  Bay,  between  that  and 
Flamborough  Head,  und^  the  lee  of  the  head  ? — ^Yes. 

1000.  The  heavy  sea  is  outside  Flamborough  Head? — Outside  Flamborough 
Head,  just  when  you  com'e  to  the  south* 

100 1.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  those  loaded  vessels 
which  have  been  lost,  say  off  the  Tees  and  Sunderland,  had  got  .as  far  as  Flam- 
borough Head  ? — I  should  say  nine  out  of  ten  had. 

1002.  Mr.  Clat/.']  On  this  occasion,  when  you  were  disappointed  three  times 
in  getting  past  Flamboiough  Head  and  had  to  run  to  the  north,  were  there 
many  other  vessels  in  the  same  predicament,  or  were  you  worse  off  than  the      < 
others  ? — Some  more  and  some  less. 

1003.  I  speak  of  this  particular  occasion.:  was  your  vessel  the  only  vessel 
endeavouring  to  get  south,  cm  this  occasion,  when  you  were  three  times  obliged 
to  run  to  the  nordi  ? — There  were  600  or  700  sail  on  the  passage  at  the  time 
between  the  north  ports  and  Loudon. 

1004.  Were  they  all  as  badly  off  as  yourself? — Some  went  to  Leith  Roads, 
some  to  the  north  ports. 

1005.  Didy6u  get  to  London  as  sooi^  as  any  one  of  them? — 1  was  the  third 
ship  there. 

1 006.  And  they  had  all  been  in  similar  distress  ? — Yes ;  some  took  shelter  in 
Leith  Roads  and  some  in  the  Humber*  1  think  there  were  nearly  500  sail  in 
the  Humber. 

1007.  Is  the  great  danger  the  great  cause  of  wrecks  to  ships,  the  having  to 
run  back,  being  unable  to  get  round  Flamborough  Head  ? — It  is. 

1008.  Of  course  Filey  ^y  being  so  much  nearer  than  Hartlepool  Bay,  would 
be  an  advantage ;  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  both  places  you  would  run 
for  the  nearest  ? — Yes. 

1009.  Supposing  both  were  harbours  of  refuge,  is  there  any  wind  which 
would  enable  you  to  make  Filey  Bay  when  you  could  not  get  into  Hartlepool  ? — 
Sometimes,  in  some  instances  there  is. 

1010.  Are  there  some  winds  which  under  some  circumstances  would  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  get  into  Hartlepool,  but  possible  for  you  to  get  into  Filey  ?-^ 
Yes,  with  a  strong  northerly  wind  I  eould  get  to  Filey,  with  a  strong  northerly 
wind  I  could  not  get  to  Hartlepool. 

101  !•  Is  the  reverse  the  case,  that  there  would  be  any  wind  under  any  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  get  into  Filey  Bay,  but 
possible  for  you  to  get  into  Hartlepool? — ^Yes  ;  1  might  be  caught  shorter,  and 
could  not  get  round  Whitby  ;  then  with  an  easterly  wind  I  should  be  forced  to 
^o  to  Hartlepool. 

1012.  You  are  a  native  of  Bridlington;  the  average  of  deep  water  at 
Bridlington  is  very  small,  is  it  not-? — By  the  outer  end  of  Smithic  Sands  it  is 
shoal.  ^  / 

1013.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  water  there  are  at  Bridlington;  two 
or  three  fathoms  deep  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1014.  Is  the  harbour  silthag  at  all  ? — I  believe  the  bay  al^out  a  fathom  shallower 
than  when  I  first  knew  it 

1015.  Is  the  holding  ground  good  or  bad  ? — ^The  outer  and  deeper  part  is  bad  ; 
it  is  chalk. 

o.^fib  G  4  1016.  what 
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Mr,  M.  Clark.         101 6.  What  is  the  other  holding  ground  ? — Very  good  holding  ground  ;  it  is 
-"— — —        chiefly  clay,  but  shoal  wat^r. 

11  March  1858.        1017.  Mr.  LiddelL]  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coal  trade  ? — I  should  say  about  150  tons. 

1018.  As  to  light  vessels  at  Flamborough  Head;  light  vessels  go  in  large 
numbers  together,  do  not  they  ? — ^Yes. 

1019.  Suppose  a  number  of  light  colliers  were  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale 
anywhere  to  the  northward  of  Filey  Bay,  what  would  they  do  ? — ^They  must  go 
back  to  their  tidal  harbour  if  they  do  not  get  refuge  at  Filey, 

1020.  Can  they  keep  to  sea? — If  they  choose  they  can;  with  a  south-east 
wind  they  can;  any  vessel  can  keep  the  sea  with  a  south-east  wind. 

1021.  And  they  do,  in  fact  ? — ^They  do ;  large  ships  are  forced  to  do  it. 

1022.  I  want  to  know  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  a  large  number 
of  vessels  are  driven  on  shore  the  whole  way  between  Filey,  and  we  will  say  the 
north  of  Sunderland  ? — ^That  is  by  being  caught  by  east-north-east,  and  east-and- 
by-north  gales ;  they  cannot  carry  sail,  and  being  light  in  ballast,  they  drive 
ashore  very  often. 

1023.  Are  not  a  large  number  of  vessels  lost  every  year  under  those  circum- 
stances ? — ^There  have  been  a  great  many,  but  not  so  many  this  last  year, 

1024.  How  do  you  account  for  that;  were  there  not  many  lost  in  the  last  gale 
within  the  last  six  months  ? — Not  many  light  ships. 

1025.  Chiefly  loaded  vessels? — Chiefly  loaded  vessels,  in  going  back  to  the 
tidal  harbours. 

1026.  Is  it  not  the  general  practice  of  a  master  when  he  is  baffled,  bound  to 
•  any  particular  point,  to  run  to  the  port  to  which  he  belongs  ? — It  i<*  not.  I  should 

not  consider  anything  of  the  sort  myself.     I  should  run  to  where  I  thought  was 
the  best  refuge. 

1027.  You  have  accounted  for  the  large  number  of  wrecks  which  take  place 
all  about  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Seaham  and  Hartlepool  by  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  baffled  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  forced  to  run  back  ? — Yes. 

1028.  Mr.  Dodson.']  What  is  the  average  draught  of  water  of  the  colliers  when 
they  are  laden? — About  14  feet. 

1029.  What  is  the  draught  of  water  of  the  same  vessels  when  they  are  light? 
— About  seven,  eight,  or  nine ;  that  depends  upon  the  build  of  the  ship. 

1030.  When  they  are  light,  they  have  much  greater  facility  in  getting  into 
the  tidal  harbours  ?— Yes. 

1031.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey.']  You  do  not  consider  Bridlington  Bay  a  safe 
harbour  of  refuge  for  laden  vessels  ? — No. 

1032.  Is  it  a  safe  harbour  in  all  winds  for  light  vessels  ? — As  far  as  east-north- 
east it  is. 

1033.  B^^  ^^*  ^^^  laden  vessels  ? — Not  for  laden  vessels. 

1034.  Mr.  Kendall.']  1  think  you  have  known  Filey  Bay  for  some  time;  is 
there  any  filling  up  ? — Not  the  least. 

1035.  Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed  harbour? — ^I  have. 

1036.  Have  you  any  fear  at  all,  if  that  is  carried  out,  of  any  filling  up  ? — ^Not 
the  least. 

1037.  How  is  that  as  regards  Hartlepool;  do  you  know  Hartlepool  well? — 
I  have  been  many  times  there. 

i  038.  From  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  filling  up  at  all  ? — Yes ;  it  has  filled 
up  four  feet  since  I  have  known  it,  generally  in  the  bay. 

1039.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  proposed  plan  of  a  breakwater  there? — No, 
I  have  not. 

1040.  It  has  been  filling  up,  you  say,  since  you  have  known  it? — Yes;  it 
appears  to  fill  up  mostly  in  an  easterly  wind ;  the  bars  are  shoaler- 

IG41.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  Has  the  water  for  some  distance  out  in  Hartle- 
pool Bay  become  shallower  ? — Yes. 

1042.  For  what  distance? — In  a  line  with  the  Heugh  and  the  Long  Scar 
Rock. 

1043.  But  further  out,  has  the  water  shoaled  there  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that 
exactly  ;  I  never  tried  it  much  ;  we  do  not  often  bring  up  outside,  in  the  open  sea. 

1044.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  as  to  wrecks  upon  the  coast  generally, 
do  they  occur  to  vessels  in  ballast  or  vessels  in  cargo  ?-*To  vessels  in  cargo 
generally. 

1045.  The  greater  part  of  the  wrecks  are  vessels  in  cargo  ? — ^Vessels  in  cargo. 

1046,  Sir 
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1046.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  I  believe  you  stated  just  now  that  any  vessel  can    Mr.  Mark  aark. 
keep  the  sea  in  a  south  easterly  gale? — Yes;  there  is  no  fear  of  her  driving  • 

ashore  if  she  likes  to  keep  the  sea.  11  March  1858. 

Mr.  Henry  Cosion,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

J  047.  Chairman.]  WHAT  are  you  ?— A  Master  Mariner.  Mr.  Henr^  Cost^n, 

1048.  Where  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing?? — I  have  been  21  years 

master ;  two  years  in  the  coasting  trade  and  19  years  in  the  Baltic  trade. 

1049.  Where  do  you  sail  froin  ? — From  Lynn  to  varions  ports  in  the 
Baltic. 

1050.  Always  from  Lynn  ? — ^Yes. 

1051.  To  what  ports  did  you  sail  when  you  were  in  the  coasting  trade?-— 
Between  Newcastle  and  Lynn  for  yeai^. 

1052.  Between  Newcastle  and  Lynn  which  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  coast  according  to  your  experience  ? — About  Flamborougli  Head. 

10.53.  Have  you  known  a  great  number  of  vessels  accumulate  there? — 
Yes. 

1054.  Have  you  known  a  great  number  of  losses  of  laden  vessels  that  have 
left  ports  in  the  north  ? — Yes. 

1055.  Had  the  greatest  number  of  those  vesselj  reached  as  far  as  Flam- 
borough  Head,  do  you  think,  before  they  were  lost  ? — Most  of  them  had. 

1056.  How  have  they  been  lost?  — By  running  down;  and  also  when  they 
are  contending  with  strong  southerly  gales  they  are  driven  to  the  northward ; 
and  last  of  all,  they  have  gone  into  Tees  Bay,  and  been  lost  in  that  way. 

1057.  I'hey  have  been  lost  after  they  have  been  driven  back  from  Ilamborou^h 
Head  ?— Yes. 

1058.  Did  you  ever  encounter  a  severe  gale  before  you  came  to  Flamborough     , 
Head  ? — Yes ;  I  encountered  a  gale  of  wind  in  1848.    1  was  from  Hartlepool,  and       i 
I  was  driven  by  strong  south  to  south-east  gales  to  the  northward. 

1059.  Were  you  caught  in  those  gales  before  you  reached  the  Head?— Under 
the  Head. 

1 060.  Before  you  got  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head  ? — No ;  we  got  as  far  as 
Flamborough  Head  before  the  gale  took  us. 

1061.  But  coming  from  the  coal  ports,  have  you  ever  been  caught  in  a  gale 
of  wind  before  you  came  to  Flamborough  Head,  and  been  driven  back? — 
Yes. 

1062.  Before  you  reached  Flamborough  Head  you  have  been  driven  back  by 
a  gale?— Yes. 

1063.  In  that  case,  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey,  you  could 
not  have  got  to  it?— No,  at  times  I  could  not ;  but  I  have  kept  the  sea  on  those 
occasions.  I  have  kept  the  ship  out  m  the  offing,  so  tliat  I  have  had  the  Firth 
open. 

1 064.  When  you  have  met  with  a  strong  north-east  gale  further  north  than 
Flauiborough  Head,  you  have  kept  the  ship  to  sea  r — Yes.. 

1065.  Have  you  ever  put  into  Hartlepool  Bay? — No,  not  with  a  loaded  ship  ; 
my  ship  drew  too  much  water;  I  once  contended  ten  days  at  sea,  and  then  bore 
up  for  Leith  Roads. 

J 066.  Have  you  ever  put  back  into  Tees  Bay? — Never, 
lofij.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  of  those  tidal  harbours  when  you  have  been 
caught  by  a  south-east  wind  ? — ^Not  loaded. 

1068.  Why  not? — Because  my  ship  was  too  heavy  a  draught  of  water ;  it  was 
too  great  a  risk. 

1069.  What  was  the  size  of  your  ship  r — 250  tons,  drawing  14  feet. 

1070.  She  was  larger  than  the  average  size  of  coUiers,  an  unusual  size  ? — Yes. 

1071.  In  that  case  you  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  for  the  Firth? — Yes. 

1072.  In  the  Baltic  trade,  in  sailing  from  Lynn  to  the  Baltic,  what  was  the 
worst  gale  you  had  to  encounter  ? — I  have  encountered  strong  easterly  gales  and 
westeily  gales  at  various  times. 

1073.  Have  you  ever  put  into  any  port  on  the  east  coast  of  England  for 
safety  ? — Not  once. 

1074.  Were  you  ever  driven  up  the  Firth  of  Forth  ? — I  was  at  one  time 
driven  up  the  Forth  after  I  came  out  of  Hartlepool,  bound  for  Cronstadt. 

0.36.  H  1075.  That 
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Mt.  Henry  CotUm.       1075.  That  was   when  you  left    Hartlepool,  loaded?— Yes,  bound  to  the 

Baltic. 

11  March  1858.         1076.  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  gales  in  coming  home  from  the  Baltic? 
— Yes. 

1077.  What  are  the  most  dangerous  gales  on  that  voyage? — North-east  gales; 
north  to  north-east  gales  make  the  heaviest  sea. 

1078.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  take  shelter  in  that  case? — No;  I  have 
always  been  bound  to  the  southward,  and  always  got  my  passage  before  those 
gales. 

1079.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  IS  a  harbour  of  refuge  required  for  the 
east  coast  of  England,  anywhere  ? — ^Yes. 

io8o.  What  part  of  the  coast,  according  to  your  experience,  is  the  best  point 
at  which  to  establish  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  should  prefer  Frley  Bay. 

1081.  Will  you  state  the  reason  why  you  prefer  Filey  Bay  ? — ^When  we  sail 
from  a  north  port,  the  wind  invariably  carries  us  to  Plamborough  Head,  and 
then  if  the  wind  backs  round  to  the  southward,  we  hang  under  the  Head  for  days 
and  days  together,  and  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge,  such  as  Filey,  under  my 
lee,  1  should  go  there,  and  there  would  not  be  that  risk  to  life  and  property  that 
there  is  now. 

1082.  That  would  refer  t6  coming  with  a  loaded  coal  ship  from  the  north  ? — 
\  es« 

1083.  With  regard  to  Ae  Baltic,  would  that  harbour  be  of  use? — CJoming 
from  the  Baltic,  if  tlie  wind  is  southerly,  we  generally  make  for  the  Head ;  we 
generally  come  in  at  Flamborough  Head. 

1084.  Then,  if  you  were  lying  off  Flamborough  Head,  coming  homeward 
from  the  Baltic,  you  would  have  the  same  advantage  at  Filey  Bay  as  in  coming 
from  the  northward  from  the  coal  ports  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  under  my  lee. 

1085.  Were  you  ever  at  Filey  ? — Only  once. 

1086.  Admiral  Duncombe.]  Is  it  not  the  case,  generally  speaking,  that  colliers 
leaving  the  coal  ports  do  so  under  such  favourable  circumstances  that  niae  times 
out  of  ten  they  reach  Flamborough  Head  without  any  impediment  ? — ^Yes. 

1087.  That  is  where  the  difficulty,  generally  speaking,  begins  ? — Yes. 

1088.  If  the  wind  chops  round,  you  cannot  get  round  the  Head? — No. 

1089.  For  the  time  you  take  refuge  under  Speeton  CKffs? — Yes. 

1 090.  And  if  the  wind  backs  at  all  you  are  no  longer  safe  there,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  cut  and  run  ? — Yes. 

log  I.  Has  that  happened  to  yourself? — No. 

1092.  You  never  nave  taken  refuge  under  Speeton  Cliffs? — No,  only  once, 
when  I  was  before  the  mast. 

1093.  But  have  you  not  seen  vessels  there  ?— Yes,  they  frequently  ride  there. 

1094.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  Baltic  trade,  Flamborough  Head  is  either  the 
point  of  departure  or  the  place  which  you  try  to  make  in  coming  home  ? — Yes. 

1095.  Does  not  it  frequently  happen  that  you  see  a  large  number  of  vessels 
congregated  off  Flamborough  Head  wind-bound  ? — Yes. 

1096.  And  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Filey  Bay  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them  ? — ^^  Yes. 

1097.  Are  there  not  m  great  number  of  vessels  in  the  Bakic  trade  that  bring 
timber*  home  to  the  east  coast  which  necessarily  make  Flamborough  Head  ? — 
Yes ;  it  would  not  do  to  make  more  to  the  southward  because  the  land  is  so 
low. 

1098.  You  have  had  experience  both  in  the  Baltic  trade  and  the  coal  trade, 
'and  you  think  there  is  no  place  so  advantageous  for  a  harbour  of  refage  as  Filey? 

—Yes. 

1099.  Lord  A.  V.  TempesW]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  Flamborough  Head  itself 
is  a  considerable  protection  to  ships  there?— Yes,  they  all  lie  under  the  Head; 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  ships  coming  down  coming  into  collision, 

1100.  Flamboi-ough  Head  at  present  affords  considerable  proteciion  to  ships 
under  the  circumstance  of  a  south-east  wind? — No,  there  is  no  protection  at  all 
with  a  south-east  wind  for  them  ;  it  is  a  south -south-east. 

1 101.  You  consider  that  this  harbour  would  give  refuge  to  ships  under  those 
circumstances? — Yes. 

1 102.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  number  of  wrecks  take  place  in  an  embay- 
ing wind,  by  heavy  laden  colliers  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  and  not 
getting  up  so  far  as  either  Flamborough  Head  or  Filey  ?— No;  ships  coming 
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out  of  the  north  ports  never  leave  the  ports  unless  the  wind  is  so  that  they  Mr.  Henry  Codm. 
can  get  an  offing. 

1103.  Have  yon  found  yourself  in  the  circumstance  of  being  detained  off    11  Marcb  1858. 
Flam  borough  Head  on  various  occasions  ? — Yes.     I  have  been  off  the  Head  in 

soiitlierly  gales ;  in  south-east  gales  you  are  obliged  to  put  the  ship  under  close- 
reefed  topsails,  and  go  out  to  sea. 

1104.  Mr.  day.']  According  to  your  experience,. h^ve  very  few  of  the  wrecks 
which  have  occurred  there  been  of  vessels  that  have  been  caught  in  the  bay  r — 
Very  few. 

1105.  Almost  all  have  been  vessels  which  have  been  obliged  to  bear  up? 
—Yes. 

1 106.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Suppose  a  vessel  bound  from  the  port  of  London  back  to 
her  own  port  in  the  north  is  caught  with  a  head  wind  at  Yarmouth,  what  does 
she  do  then  ?-^he  must,  go  baek  to  Yarmouth  Roads. 

1 107.  Do  Yarmouth  Roads  afford  slielter  at  present  ? — ^Yes. 

1108.  Suppose  a  vessel  is  caught  north  of  Flaniborougfa  Head  with  a  north- 
east gale,  what  would  she  do  then  ? — If  Filey  Bay  was  a  harbour  of  refuge,  I 
should  prefer  getting  in  there. 

1109.  She  could  with  perfect  safety  make  filey  Bay,  supposing  a  harbour  of 
refuge  existed  there  ? — With  the  wind  to  the  north-east  she  would  sail  into  the 
port  with  safety. 

1110.  Supposing  she  were  caught  north  of  Filey  Bay  by  one  of  those  heavy 
south-easterly  gales,  would  the  description  of  vessel  usually  employed  of  about 
150  tons  be  able  to  keep  the  sea? — Under  some  circumstances  she  wo«ild  not, 
because  many  of  those  vessels  in  heavy  south-east  gales  of  wind  shift  their  bal- 
last, and  that  of  necessity  compels  them  to  run  down  to  those  tidal  harbours. 

1111.  And  it  is  in  making  those  tidal  harbours  that  they  are  lost? — Yes; 
there  was  a  circumstance  about  three  weeks  back  of  a  ship  befengiug  to  Lynn 
which  was  bound  to  Sunderland,  and  she  was  caught  by  an  easterly  gale ;  the 
sea  was  so  high  that  the  captain  considered  it  was  not  prudent  to  take  Sunder- 
land ;  he  kept  the  ship  out  in  the  see,  and  he  got  to  the  Firth^  and  still  lies  in 
the  Firth. 

1112.  Would  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay  have  been  of  any  service  to 
that  vessel  under  those  circumstances  ? — ^Yes,  it  would. 

1113.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurnet/.]  You  consider,  then,  being  able  to  speak  to  the 
coasting  trade  and  to  the  Baltic  trade,  that  a  harb<.mr  of  refuge  at  Filey  would  be 
of  great  advantage  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  ?  — Yes. 

1114.  And  on  those  many  occasions  which  you  have  known  of  ships  being 
driven  back  from  opposite  iPlamborough  Head  to  the  Leith  Roads  olr  to  the 
Firth,  of  course  their  going  back  under  those  circumstances  was  attended  always 
with  considerable  ri^k  ? —  Yes. 

1115.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  number  of  the  wrecks  which  occur  north  of 
Flamborough  Head  occur  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  being  so  driven  back  ? 
—Yes. 

1116.  That  has  come  within  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

)  117.  With  reference  to  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic,  is  it  also  within  your 
experience  that  such  vessels  frequently  require  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Flamborough  Head  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Bridlington  Bay  is  not  suitable  for  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  ? 
— No. 

1119.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  on  one  occasion  you  took 
refuge  yourself  in  Bridlington  Bay  r-r-I  have  done  so. 

1 1 20.  Were  you  able  to  remain  there  ? — No,  I  brought  up  in  Bridlington  Bay 
with  the  wind  to  the  northward  ;  and  after  being  there  24  hours,  the  wind 
veered  round  to  east-north-east.  The  ship  then  driving  from  her  small  anchor, 
I  let  go  my  best  anchor,  and  after  24  hours*  riding,  she  broke  from  both 
anchors. 

1121.  That  resulted,  of  course,  in  considerable  risk  to  the  vessel? — Yes. 

1 122.  In  that  case,  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey,  could  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes ;  and  I  should  have  been  sheltered  from  this 
wind,  which  I  was  exposed  to  at  Bridlington  Bay,  which  was  a  wind  east-north- 
east. 

1 123.  You  could  have  gained  the  harbour  at  Filey,  and  having  gained  it,  you 
would  have  been  safe  there  ?-^Yes. 
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'ilr.  HetHry  Coston^      11 24.  And  that  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  with  vessels  trading  from  the 

*"        Baltic  to  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  ? — No. 
n  March  1858.         1125,  Mr.  Augustus  SmithJ]  You  brought  up,  I  think  you  said,  in  Brid- 
lington Bay;  that  was  to  the  southward  of  Flamborough  Head ? — Yes. 

1126.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  anchoring  ground  there? — Some  loose  chalk 
ground. 

1127.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  between  Bridlington  Bay  and  Flamborough 
Head,  a  vessel  cannot  ride  in  safety  from  a  north-east  wind  ? — I  said  an  east* 
north-east  wind  ;  it  blows  right  along  the  .land. 

1 1 28.  Supposing  there  was  a  breakwater  from  the  Head,  could  not  a  harbour 
of  refuge  be  constructed  there  ? — There  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  vessels 
getting  in  and  out. 

1120.  More  so  than  if  a  similar  harbour  were  constructed  at  Filey  ? — More 
so,  because  there  is  no  tide  to  contend  with  in  Filey  Bay ;  there  would  be  a 
strong  tide  to  contend  with  in  Bridlington  Bay. 

1130.  How  does  the  tide  set  in  Bridlington  Bay? — It  8(*ts  about  north-east 
and  by  east  and  south-west  and  by  west. 

1131.  Does  the  tide  run  stronger  in  Bridlington  Bay  than  it  does  in  Filey 
Bay? — Yes. 

1132.  Suppose  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool,  and  a  harbour 
of  refuge  at  Filey,  in  any  circumstances  under  which  a  vessel  wanted  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  could  she  not  run  as  easily  to  Hartlepobl  as  to  Filey  ?— No;  if  I  was 
the  length  of  Flamborough  Head  to  the  northward,  I  should  not  like  to  run 
back  again ;  I  could  get  out  with  a  north-east  wind  from  Filey,  when  I  could 
not  get  out  from  Hartlepool. 

1 133.  But  are  there  any  circumstances  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
take  Filey  when  you  could  not  also  run  to  Hartlepool  ? — I  could  not  run  to 
Hartlepool,  though  I  could  to  Filey,  with  a  loaded  siiip. 

1134.  Why  not  with  a  loaded  ship? — Because  there  would  be  great  danger 
when  she  got  to  the  bar  of  striking  upon  it. 

1135.  That  is,  if  the  harbour  remain  as  it  is  now? — Yes. 

1136.  But  I  mean  if  there  was  a  harbour  rather  in  Tees  Bay,  whether  that 
would  not  be  in  such  a  position  that  you  could  as  easily  take  that  as  yon  could 
Filey  ? — I  should  prefer  taking  Filey  on  account  of  the  broken  water  at  the  Tees 
in  easterly  gales. 

1 137.  But  supposing  you  got  to  the  northward  of  Filey,  under  those  circum- 
stances would  Filey  be  available  ? — In  a  south-easterly  gale  of  wind  of  course  I 
should  be  bound  to  go  to  Tees  Bay.  If  I  was  to  the  northward  of  Filey,  with  a 
st]:ong  south-east  gale,  I  could  not  contend  with  it;  I  must  be  driven  to  the 
northward. 

1 138.  Could  you  in  any  case  in  which  you  could  run  to  Filey  equally  well  run 
to  Hartlepool? — Yes;  but  I  should  prefer  to  run  to  Filey,  being  much  less 
dangerous  to  life  and  property. 

1139.  Supposing  you  were  to  the  northward  of.  Filey  ? — I  should  not  let  the 
ship  drive  past  a  port  of  refuge.  If  we  could  get  the  vessel  into  a  place  of  safety 
we  should  never  let  her  drive  past  it. 

1 140.  But  you  might  do  so  by  accident  ?—r Yes. 

1 1 41.  Chairman.]  You  stated,  I  think,  that  your  Baltic  voyages  have  been  con- 
fined to  Lynn  ? — Yes. 

1142.  Therefore  you  say  that  Flamborough  Head  is  your  starting  point? — 
Yes,  we  make  our  departure  from  it. 

1 143.  And  you  make  for  the  Head  coming  homeward  r — Yes. 

1 144.  If  a  vessel  were  going  from  the  Thames  to  the  Baltic  she  would  not  go 
near  Flrtmborough  Head,  would  she? — No;  but  it  is  prudent  for  ships  bound 
from  the  Baltic  to  London  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  make  for  Flamborough  Head^ 
because  in  the  fall  of  the  yesjr  we  generally  have  very  thick,  hazy  weather,  and  if 
we  go  too  far  to  the  southward,  and  we  get  hazy  weather,  we  may  get  into  diffi- 
culty ;  that  is,  ships  coming  home  from  the  Baltic ;  but  ships  bound  for  the 
Baltic  from  the  Thames  generally  leave  Orford  Ness. 
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Sir  James  EiphiDstone. 
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Mr.  Hassard. 
Lord  John  Hay. 
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Sir  Frederick  Sniith. 
Lord  A.  Vane  Tempest. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  William  Louis  Sheringham^  r.  n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1 145.  ChairniafiJ]  YOU  are  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  I  believe  ? — I  am.  Captain 

1 146.  You  have  been  employed  as  a  surveying  oflSccr  in  the  Navy  ? — I  have.   W.L.  Sheringham, 

1147.  What  point  of  the  coast  has  your  atiention  been  called  to;  are  you  R-n. 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bristol  Channel? — Not  the  Bristol  Channel.                        ~     r~r« 

1148.  With  what  part  of  the  coast  are  you  acquainted  ?— The  St.  George's     ^*  March  1858. 
Channel,  from  the  Land's  End  to  Holyhead. 

1 149.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  ? — I  am. 

1 150.  The  north  coast  of  Devon  ? — And  the  north  coast  of  Devon  ;  not  in  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  not  in  Bideford  and  Barnstaple  Bay,  and  that  part  of  the 
^oast. 

1151.  The  part  of  the  coast  below  what  is  known  as  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  point  of  fiict,  from  the  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  and  from  St. 
Bride's  Bay  to  Holyhead. 

1152.  You  surveyed  this  part  of  the  coast  on  behalf  of  the  Government? — 
Yes. 

1153.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, or  rather  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall,  you  consider  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  navigation  of  those  seas? — I  consider  that  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
that  channel  is  decidedly  between  the  Land^s  End  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

1154.  That  is  between  the  Land's  End  and  Hartland  Point?— Yes. 

1155.  ^^  y^^  conceive  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

1156.  Having  surveyed  that  coast  minutely,  what  part  of  the  coast  are  you 
prepared  to  recommend  as  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — In  considering 
the  question  of  harbours  of  refuge,  I  will  take  the  liberty,  if  the  Committee  wiu 
|)ermit  me,  to  separate  it.  By  a  harbour  of  refuge  I  should  understand  a  port 
that  would  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  a  ship  in  distress  to  reach,  under  all 
^circumstances.  Again,  there  may  be  harbours  of  asylum  or  sheltered  road- 
-steads,  which  is  a  very  distinct  question  from  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  ships  of 
large  burden  may  really  require,  in  adverse  winds,  to  have  some  favourable 
roadstead  to  run  for,  and  in  many  cases  such  might  become  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
But  if  the  object  is  really  to  reduce  the  number  of  casualties  which  we  find  upon 
the  coast  of  England  generally,  then  I  consider  that  the  best  harbours  of  refuge 
would  be  afforded  by  the  improvement  of  those  ports  which  we  already  possess, 
and  which  are  most  likely  to  be  available  for  the  small  vessels  that  navigate  the 
toast.    I  find  from  the  Admii-alty  Register  of  Wrecks  which  I  requested  to  have, 

and  >yhich  was  put  into  my  hands  this  rooming,  that  there  are  2,648  small  • 

vessels  wrecked  in  five  years ;  what  I  mean  by  small  vessels  is,  those  vessels 
which  are  nnder  200  tons  burden ;  there  are  367  vessels  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  above  200  tons,  reaching  to  350  tons;  above  350  tons  to  500  tons,  I  find 
the  number  to  be  93;  and  above  500  tons,  113  ;  clearly  proving  to  my  mind 
that  the  number  of  casualties  that  we  see  upon  the  Wreck  Chart  of  the  Admi- 
0.36.  H3  ralty.  ^ 
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Captain  ralty  really  occur  amongst  the  small  vessels  of  the  local  trade  of  the  different 

W.  L.  Sheringham,  ports ;  and  for  that  reason  I  would  submit  that  if  we  can  find  any  harbour  upon 
'  the  north-west  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  already  oflS^rs  great  facilities,  it  would 

18  March  1858,  ^^  decidedly  best  to  improve  that  harbour  if  we  wish  to  afford  an  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  number  of  casualties  which  occur.  With  that  view  1  con- 
sider that  no  place  offers  a  site  so  woithy  of  consideration,  and  so  little  expensive, 
as  the  harbour  of  Padstow. 

1157.  Then,  in  recommending  Padstow,  you  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  fact 
that  the  largest  number  of  casualties  are  small  vessels,  ami  not  large  ones  ? 
—Yes. 

1158.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  shipping  which 
leaves  this  country,  or  which  arrives,  foreign  shipping  of  a  large  class,  is 
frequently  in  distress,  either  as  the  ships  are  leaving  the  point  or  approaching 
the  point ;  and  would  a  small  harbour  of  that  kind  be  applieable  foi*  that  class 
of  ships  i^ — In  the  first  place,  it  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments which  that  harbour  was  susceptible  of.  In  the  second  place,  I  question 
whether  large  ships  would  require  a  refuge  harbour  very  often  on  that  coast. 
For  instance,  on  leaving  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  large  ship,  or  further  to  the 
northward,  if  coming  down  the  Irish  Sea,  I  hold  that  the  captain,  if  he  exercised 
a  wise  precaution,  would  keep  his  ship  as  he  approached  the  Funnel,  or  the 
entrance  of  St  George's  Channel,  ratJier  over  upon  the  weather  shore,  with  a 
dangerous  wind  ;.say,  from  north  to  north-west.  He  would  rather  lay-to  there, 
or  run  round  the  Land's  End,  which  he  could  do  with  a  wind  at  north  or  north- 
west, than  he  would  run  down  a  lee  shore  to  seek  an  asylum.  Of  course,  if  he 
wants  refuge,  if  he  is  in  distress,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  somewhere  for 
safety^ 

1 J  59.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  upon  that  coast  there  are  frequently  dense  fogs } 
— I  do  not  think  more  than  upon  any  other ;  I  should  say  not. 

1160.  Is  there  not  any  especial  peculiar  danger  from  fogs? — It  has  never 
struck  me  more  on  that  coast  than  on  any  other. 

u6i.  I  see  upon  the  Wreck  Chart  a  very  large  numbei:  of  wrecks  marked  off 
St*  Ives.     Do  you  know  St.  Ives  ?r— I  do. 

1 162.  What  facilities  does  St.  Ives  offer  as  a  harbour  of  refuge? — St.  lv€s,  in 
its  present  condition,  offers  very  good  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
Channel ;  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  Channel  are  south-west — to  a  very  con* 
siderable  degree ;  but  to  effect  any  work  at  St.  Ivos,  so  as  to  render  it  a  harbour 
of  refuge  for  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  which  it  certainly  is  quite  suscep- 
tible of,  and  which  I  think  fully  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
would  entail  a  large  expense,  and  for  thjs  reason,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
positively  mischievous  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  already  a  good  roadstead  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  small  and  inefficient  harbour. 

1163.  Does  the  roadstead  of  St.  Ives  now  afford  shelter  to  all  vessels? — It 
does  with  the  wind  from  a  certain  quarter. 

1 1 64.  From  what  quarter  ? — The  wind  from  the  south  by  west  round  by  the 
south  to  east. 

iif5j*  Then  a  vessel  being  met  going  down  the  Channel  by  a  strong  south- 
west gale  ^would  be  able  to  take  shelter  in  St.  Ives  Bay  ? — She  would  have 
a  foul  wind.  I  do  not  think  any  large  vessel  would  do  so  if  she  could  possibly 
avoid  it ;  that  is,  going  down  St.  George's  Channel. 

1166.  But,  going  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  if  she  encountered  a  strong 
north-west  gale,  she  would  be  more  likely  to  make  to  St.  Ives  Harbour,  would 
she  not  ? — Certainly  I  think  not ;  because,  if  she  had  the  wind  from  the  north- 
west  when  she  had  made  her  offing,  she  could  go  to  sea. 

.1167.  But  if  a  vessel  going  down  the  Bristol  Channel  was  met  with  a  strong 
south-west  gale,  would  St.  Ives  be  a  suitable  harbour  for  her  to  make  for  ? — 
I  apprehend  ihat  no  ship  would  leave  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  south-west 
gale.  . 

1 168.  Suppose  a  vessel  had  left  with  a  suitable  wind,  and  was  met  afterwards 
vvith  a  south-west  gale,  what  then  ? — ^Tben  I  think  she  would  run  back  to  the 
Bristol  Channel 

1169.  Would  Padstow  be  equally  advantageous  with  St.  Ives  for  a  vessel 
caught  upon  that  coast? — Certainly;  in  point  of  position  I  think  more  so. 

1170.  Can  you  tell  the  Commitfee  what  amount  of  riding-ground  there  would 
beat  Padstow  with  the  improvement  you  have  suggested ? —It  depends  upon 
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the  depth  of  water  that  is  required ;  at  present  there  is  very  little  depth  of  water 
off  the  town  of  Padstow. 

1171.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  a  greater  depth  ? — By  means  of  engineering 
improvements,  which  I  think  would  deepen  it  up  to  a  certain  mark.  I  think 
yoQ  will  never  get  very  deep  water  at  Padstow ;  but  assumiBg  we  have  now  fi-om 
eight  to  nine  feet,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  low  water  you  could  get  sixteen. 

1172,  Would  that  be  by  throwing  out  a  breakwater? — ^If  the  Gommittfce  will 
permit  me,  I  will  put  in  this  chart  {pradudag  the  name).  This  is  my  survey  of 
the  harbour  at  PisKistow. 

1 1 75«  The  water  seems  to  be  very  shallow,  from  these  marks  you  have  got 
here? — ^Yes;  that  is  at  deed  low  water  sprrng  tides. 

ii74»  Did  you  survey  St»  Ives  as  well? — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  know  it  very 
well. 

1 175.  How  did  you  propose  to  make  ^e^er  water ;  was  it  by  dredging,  or  by 
means  of  scours  and  oonfining.the  water  ? — I  think  the  natural  scour  ^  the  back 
water  would  do  much  towai^s  ft  if  the  tide  was  properly  directed,  and  I  would 
assist  it  by  means  of  dredging. 

1 176.  Xou  would  use  the  natural  force  of  the  back-water  and  the  tide  ?— Yes  ; 
what  is  already  scoured  out  of  the  channel,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  proves  what 
might  be  done. 

1177.  Do  you  propose  to  do  miucfa  by  building  piers? — Only  to  the  amount 
you  see  on  tliat  plan ;  those  are  not  piers. 

1178.  Wh«t  are  they;  breakwaters? — Nor  breakwaters.  I  call  them  gmde- 
walls  for  the  tide ;  a  kind  of  guide  up  to  half  tide. 

1179.  An  embankmest  carried  up  to  guide  the  tide? — To  guide  tho  tide 
when  it  has  the  greatest  scouring  power ;  to  confine  it  within  a  certain  channel, 
after  it  has  left;  tiie  narrow  throtde  above,  a&er  which,  we  may  assume  that  the 
action  of  the  tide  would  decrease  considerably. 

1 180.  Yott  say  you  have  not  surveyed  St.  Ives  r— I  have  not. 

1181.  But  you  know  it  ? — 1  know  it. 

1182.  You  have  been  in  St.  Ives? — I  have  been  there  frequently. 

1183.  Is  the  depth  of  water  greater  at  St  Ives  than  at  Padstow  ?— You  may 
have  any  amount  of  depth  of  water^  according  to  the  distance  that  you  run  off 
the  shore. 

1 1 8^4.  But  at  a  point  near  enough  the  shore  to  have  the  sbeker  of  the  roads, 
is  the  depth  greater  ? — ^The  present  shelter  of  the  roads  has  not  a  grrat  extent  of 
deep  water. 

1 1 85.  Is  it  deeper  than  lite  Padstow  Harbour? — ^Decidedly ;  in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  a  portion  of  the  coast  with  a  salient  point  protecting  it  from  certain  winds ; 
but  it  is  a  small  bay. 

11 86.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  the  coast  to  which  you  would  refer,  as  a 
suitable  place  Tor  a  k»rbour  of  refuge  ? — Between  what  limits  ? 

1187.  You  say  you  can  only  speak  from  the  Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point? 
-^As  to  Cornwall. 

1 188.  There  is  no  other  point,  except  that,  that  you  think  proper  for  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  ? — Certainly  not. 

1189.  You  said  you  had  surveyed  that  part  of  the  Welsh  coast,  as  high  as 
Holyhead  ? — Yes,  and  I  surveyed  Holyhead  also. 

1190.  What  part  of  that  coast  do  you  consider  the  mort  dangerous? — It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  owC  which  was  the  most  dangerous ;  for  it  is  impos- 
dUe  to  find,  upon  the  whole  coast  of  this  country,  any  portion  of  it  more  beset 

'  with  dangers. 

1191.  Tlien  what  part  of  the  coast  do  you  think  offers  the  best  place  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  from  the  dangers  upon  the  coast  ? — it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say.  Cardigan  Bay  and  Carnarvon  Bay  are  both  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
There  is  a  bar  harbour  at  Cardigan  ;  that  may  be  improved  ;  the  Menai  Straits, 
or  Carnarvon.  There  is  Aberdovey ;  there  is  Barmouth^  Tremaduc ;  all  tliose 
are  harbours  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  I  am  afraid  none  of  them  to  be 
much  im[)roved. 

1192.  Tfien  am  I  to  understand  yon  that  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  best  point  ? — I  could  not.  The  best  that  I  know  upon  that  coast, 
would  be  to  improve  St.  TudwalFs  Roads,  which  you  will  find  at  the  North 
Horn  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  where  ships  now  frequently  take  shelter  in  north- 
westerly gales  of  wind. 

o.^&.  H4  1193.  Admiral 


Captain 
a.K. 


iB  MarA  1858. 
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Captain  ^  193-  Admiral  Duncambe.']  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Wreck  Chart  by  far  the 

W.  L.SAenngham,  gi-^ater  number  of  wrecks  shown  upon  it  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  higher  up 

'    the  channel,  and  more  to  the  nortliward  than  the  points  you  have  alluded  to, 

18  March  1858.    i^^^iely,  between  the  Land's  End  and  Hartland  Point  ? — 1  think  it  is  so. 

1 1 94*  That  was  a  part  which  I  understood  you  were  so  far  unacquainted  with 
that  you  were  not  anxious  to  give  evidence  upon  it? — In  the  Bristol  Channel. 
I  would  rather  not  give  evidence  upon  that  point.  I  think  I  should  be  more 
likely  to  mislead  the  Committee  than  otherwise. 

1195.  Then  take  the  coast  of  Wales,  which  you  have  been  last  examined 
upon  by  the  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  part  is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  any  in  England  ? — I  think  it  is. 

1 1 96.  But  there,  also^  the  Wreck  Chart  shows  a  very  much  smaller  number 
of  wrecks  than  in  any  other  part  of  England  ? — Yes. 

1197.  Consequently,  I  apprehend  that  ships  are  not  often  found  in  difficulty 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — ^That  is,  because  the  trade  is  less ;  there  is  a  less 
amount  of  trade,  which,  I  think,  would  be  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
number  of  casualties  really  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  local  trade. 

1198.  When  you  say  a  less  amount  of  trade,  you  mean  coasti ng« trade  ? — 
Coasting  trade. 

1 199.  You  are  then  unprepared  to  say  upon  what  part  of  that  coast  you  would 
recommend  any  improvement  being  made  by  way  of  preventing  wrecks?— 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult ;  they  have  the  harbour  of  Holyhead,  and  I  think  if 
Carnarvon  Bar  was  effectually  lighted,  which  I  do  not  think  it  now  is.  I  consider 
that  there  is  no  port  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement  at  all  that  might  not 
with  very  great  advantage  be  considered;  and  the  more  those  ports  are  improved, 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  the  less  the  amount  of  casualties  will  be. 

1200.  With  reference  to  Padstow,  of  which  you  have  handed  in  a  plan 
showing  your  own  survey  of  that  harbour,  have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the 
projected  works  lo  carry  out  your  views  there  ? — Not  any ;  but  I  should  say  that 
something  about  40,000  /.  would  go  far  to  do  all  that  was  necessary ;  I  will  not 
say  that  it  will  be  sufficient. 

1201.  And  with  that  outlay  you  conceive  you  might  obtain  a  depth  of  water 
of  about  1 6  feet  ? — I  think  you  may ;  we  have  already  that  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  as  much  and  even  more  for  a  considerable  way  up,  and  evidently 
if  we  have  that  amount  from  the  present  scour  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  I 
think  we  may  presume,  that  if  we  could  acquire  that  scouring  power  by<engineer- 
ing,  we  might  then  have  the  same  depth  higher  up,  because  there  is  the  same 
quantity  of  back-water  passing  through  the  channel,  only  it  is  not  so  well 
economised. 

1202.  St.  Ivea  Bay  you  consider  a  good  and  safe  anchorage  from  certain 
winds  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  do ;  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  for  improvement ;  not  exactly  as  a  harbour  of  tefuge  for  the 
trade  of  the  country,  but  as  an  asylum  for  wind-bound  ships,  and  what  is  a  most 
important  point  of  consideration,  as  a  defensive,  or  national  harbour  for  the 
country,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the  threshold  of  one  of  our  great  channels. 

1203.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  bay  itself  is  so  good  a  bay  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  making  it  into  a  harbour? — Into  a  small  harbour ; 
but  I  must  not  be  misunderstood,  because  it  is  susceptible  of  being  made  a  very 
fine  roadstead,  but  at  considerable  expense,  which,  I  think,  might  be  well  laid 
out ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  at  all,  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  to  be  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  Padstow  ;  I  think  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two ;  the  one 
is  really  an  important  roadstead,  which  might  be  made  a  sheltered  roadstead 
from  all  winds ;  the  other  would  be  really  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  considerably  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  on  this 
coast. 

1204.  hord  John  Hay. ^  You  are  of  opinion,  I  understand,  that  Padstow  would 
only  be  useful  for  the  local  trader — Not  quite  so;  it  would  be  eminently  useful 
for  the  local  trade,  but  it  would  be  useful  for  any  ship  that  could  avail  herself  of 
it,  there  being  sufficient  water  for  her  to  take  it. 

1205.  Have  you  any  experience  of  this  description  of  work  which  you  have 
indicated  r — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  pledge  myself  to  any  engineering  question 
whatever. 

1206.  Then  you  have  merely  drawn  this  up  out  of  your  own  head ;  you  have 
consulted  no  engineer  ? — None  at  all. 

1207.  Is 
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1 207.  Is  it  true  that  in  one  portion  of  this  harbour,  where  you  expect  to  get         Captain 

16  feet,  there  is  at  present  only  one  foot? — No  ;  I  think  you  will  find  no  part  W.L.  Sheringham^ 
of  that  channel   where  there  is  only  one  foot,  except   as   you   approach    the  *-^- 

banks ;   but  in  the  deep  part  of  the  oiannel  you  will  find  that  it  is  deeper.  

1208.  Supposing  these  improvements  were  carried  on,  and  supposing  they  18  March  1858 v 
were  successful,  what  area  of  available  water  would  there  be  of  16  feet  deep? 

— It  might  be  a  lane  of  300  feet  wide  ;  it  might  be  600  feet  wide  ;  it  might  be 
1,200  feet  wide;  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  even  for  an  engineer  to  give 
any  answer  to  that ;  I  would  not  mislead  the  Committee  ;  I  would  not  pledge 
myself  to  it. 

1209.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^t  mention  Milford  Haven  when  asked  about  available 
harbours;  is  not  that  considered  one ? — I  did  not,  because  it  is  already  known 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  country.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  there;  it  is  already  made. 

1210.  It  is  situated  at  that  portion  of  the  coast  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  wrecks.  You  think  that  Milford  Haven  is  available,  and  it  would  be  un- 
necessary for  that  part  of  the  coast  to  have  any  refuge  harbour? — In  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Milford  Haven  certainly  not,  but  if  we  go  to  the 
eastward,  we  are  then  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  upon  that  point  I  took  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  I  really  could  not  speak,  but  if  we  go  to  the  northward  and  travel 
into  that  deep  and  dangerous  bight  of  Cardigan  Bay,  it  is  quite  evident,  with  a 
south-west  gale  of  wind,  Milford  Haven  would  not  be  available. 

1211.  There  appear  to  be  very  few  vessels  wrecked  in  that  very  dangerous 
part  of  Cardigan  Bay  ? — No ;  there  is  very  little  trade  there ;  but  I  have  been 
Tery  nearly  wrecked  there,  upon  more  than  one  occasion. 

^213.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Chairman's^  that  a 
vessel  coming  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  and  suddenly  meet- 
mg  the  wind  from  the  south-west,  would  run  naturally  back  into  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  there  is  a  great  number  of  wrecks  at  the  head  of  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
where  would  vessels  in  that  position  run  to  ? — To  King  Road,  I  suppose. 

1213.  Is  there  a  proper  protection  there? — Yes,!  think  so;  but  again  I 
must  ask  the  Committee  to  do  me  the  favour  to  receive  whatever  evidence  I 
may  adduce  upon  any  question  I  may  answer  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  with 
very  great  caution ;  my  experience  is  really  not  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to 
give  evidence  which  would  safely  guide  you  in  that  respect. 

1214.  Mr.  Hassard^  You  said,  I  think,  that  St.  Ives  Bay  was  a  good  bhelter 
anywhere,  from  south-west  round  to  east  r — Yes ;  of  course,  as  it  comes  round 
to  the  eastward,  it  is  an  off-shore  wind ;  then  anywhere  upon  the  coast  is  safe  for 
anchoring. 

1215.  Are  you  aware  from  what  quarter  the  heavy  gales  come  principally? 
*-I  have  nd  doubt  about  that ;  I  extracted  from  my  log  many  years  ago  a 
list  of  the  pi*evailing  winds  for  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838;  but  then  these 
are  only  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  January.  I  find,  by  this, 
that  we  had  47  northerly  winds  in  the  four  years ;  we  had  132  north-easterly 
winds,  57  easterly  winds,  85  south-easterly  winds,  and  40  southerly  winds. 
What  I  mean  by  southerly  winds  is,  a  point  on  each  side  of  tbe  meridian, 
whether  it  is  south-by-east  or  south -by-west;  when  they  come  either  to  eastward  or 
westward  of  those  points,  I  call  them  either  south-east  or  south-west.  We  had 
342  south-westerly  winds,  97  westerly  winds,  181  north-westerly  winds,  75 
variable,  and  29  cahns. 

1216.  But  I  ask  as  to  gales  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  dangerous  to  shipping ; 
which  are  they? — South-westerly  and  north-westerly  gales. 

1217.  Suppose  a  vessel  was  lying  under  St.  Ives,  sheltered  from  the  south- 
westerly gale,  are  you  aware  which  way  the  wind  generally  shifts  when  the  wind 
suddenly  breaks  ? — Three  times  out  of  four  to  the  north  and  north-west. 

1218.  If  she  was  lying  for  shelter  in  St  Ives  Bay,  with  a  south- we^erly  wind, 
when  the  wind  broke  and  went  to  the  north-west  would  she  not  be  caught 
upon  a  lee  shore? — Most  dangerously  caught;  the  situation  would  be  most 
imminent. 

1219.  Then,  with  the  present  shelter  thslt  exists  there,  she  would  be  in  a 
dangerous  position,  having  run  there  for  shelter? — No  doubt  of  it. 

1 220.  If  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  run  to  Padstow  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  does 
not  Padstow  Harbour  open  almost  due  north  ? — ^Yes,  or  rather  north-east. 

1 221.  How  could  she  get  into  it  with  the  wind  from  the  south-west^  if  she  was 
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Caoum         obliged  to  mn  for  shelter  there? — ^Tfaere  would  be  no  oecasioi^ ;  she  would  mu 
W.  L.  Aermgham^  ^p  ^^  channel ;  it  would  be  a  fair  wind. 

^'^*  1 222.  Where  would  she  run  for  ? — If  the  ship  was  caught  by  a  south-west  gale 

i8  March  i9  8     ^^  wind,  and  so  deepfy  embayed  as  not  to  be  able  to  run  up  channel^  I  mean 
^  '    the  St.  George's  Channel,  she  should  then  run,  if  it  was  neeesaary,  to  the  Bristol 
ChanneL 

1 233.  Where  there  ? — I  should  say  to  King  Road ;  but,  however,  that  is  part 
oi  the  evidence  which  I  again  nust  say  I  cannot  give  with  coftfidenee. 

1 224.  I  believe  there  is  no  harbour  in  the  Bristol  Channd  lower  down  than 
the  King's  Road  ;  would  she  not  have  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  danger  before  she- 
could  reach  the  Eang^s  Road  ? — I  must  ask  permission  not  to  be  closely  examined 
upon  the  Bristol  Channel ;  I  may  midead  you. 

1225.  She  could  not  go  into  Pa(fetow  with  a  south-west  wind,  at  all  events  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

1226.  Does  not  it  open  to  the  north  ?— To  the  north-east. 

1227.  It  is  a  narrow  channel? — It  is  a  narrow  channel,  but  I  do  not  think 
she  would  run  for  IWstow  if  she  were  a  largg  ship ;  a  small  ship  would,  if 
necessary. 

1228.  If  a  small  ship  was  obliged  to  run  from  the  force  of  a  8o«ith-west  gale, 
could  she  work  into  Padstow  Harbour  ? — Yes,  with  the  flood,  and  she  would 
have  smooth  water  in  shore. 

1 229.  Against  the  wind  ? — It  is  against  wind,  the  harbour  runs  nearly  north- 
east and  south-west,  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will  consult  the  chart  before 
you. 

1230.  With  reference  to  St.  Tod^  all's  Roads  you  sp<^e  of;  if  a  vessel  were 
embayed  m  Cardigan  Bay  with  a  south-west  wind,  eonld  she  leaeh  ft  ? — ^That 
depends  upon  how  deep  she  was  embayed  ;  if  she  was  so  deeply  embayed  at  to 
be  to  leeward  of  those  dangerous  reefe,  knowu  as  Sam  Baddricfc,  and  so  on,  thes 
she  could  not  reach  the  road  ;  at  present  there  is  no  shelter  in  a  sooth -west  gab 
of  wind ;  if  she  was  surprised  by  a  north-west  gale  of  wind,  with  a  idir  omng, 
Ae  could  run  for  St.  Tudwall's  Roads. 

1231.  Mr.  JEwart."]  Could  St  Tad  wall's  Roads  be  made  a  protection  firom 
south' westerly  gales  at  any  moderate  expense  ? — I  think  it  could. 

1232.  It  is  very  much  frequented  by  vessels  bound  for  Liverpool,  caught  by 
north-west  gales  ? — It  is. 

1233.  -And  you  think  with  a  moderate  expense  yon  could  make  it  a  harbour 
of  reftige  from  south-westerly  gales  r — I  think  so ;  there  are  t^o  outlying  islands, 
or  rocks,  which  may  be  connected. 

1234.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  It  seems  to  be  your  opinion  that,  for  small  vessels, 
it  would  be  better  to  improve  the  lesser  harbours,  that  is  to  say,  for  vessels  under 
200  tons,  than  to  limit  the  expenditure  to  large  roadsteads,  which  you  call  har- 
bours^  of  asylum  ? — Yes,  or  sheltered  roadsteads  I  would  call  them.  I  have  no* 
doubt  of  it ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  you  multiply  the  improvements  of  those 
harbours,  so  you  will  find  these  dots  disappear  from  the  wreck  chart. 

1 255.  You  mentioned  that  the  number  of  wrecks  in  that  chart,  of  vessel* 
under  200  tons,  was  2,000, 1  think  ? — 2,648. 

1236.  Out  of  what  total  number?— Out  of  a  total  number  of  3,221. 

1257.  Have  you  analysed  more  minutely  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  2,600  and  odd  wrecks  took  place  ?— I  have  not  examined  them,  but  I  have 
no  doubi  in  my  own  mind  how  it  occurs. 

1238.  Will  you  state  under  what  circumatanees  you  think  it  takes  place?— I 
consider  that  the  local  trade  is  at  present  entirely  carried  on  from  the  natural  har- 
bours, and  in  amount  according  to  the  trade  of  the  place,  as  on  the  east  coast,  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  and  others.  Now,  those  harbours  are  all  more  or  less 
bad  bar  harbours,  and  it  is  naturally  the  desire  of  those  small  vessels  to  keep  pretty 
well  in-shore,  and  run  for  their  own  homes,  if  possible.  They  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  time  in  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  entrance  into  those, 
harbours.  Hence  a  large  number  of  them  are  collected  together,  and  are  sur- 
prised  by  many  adventitious  circumstances,  on  the  east  co%st  particularly,  some 
by  the  light  ships  throwing  their  ballast  overboard  before  they  reach  their 
ports;  others  by  their  aggravation  foul  each  other  off  the  harbour's  mouth. 
That  is  the  reason,  I  think,  that  the  amount  of  shipwrecks  is  so  great  of  small 
vessds  there. 

1239.  But    J 
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1239.  ^^  y<^  b^^^  ^^^  analysed  those  particular  wrecks  so  as  to  be  able  to  Cuitain 
state  whether  they  occur  from  collisions,  or  whether  they  occur  from  foimderiug,  ^•-^*  Sieringham, 
or  from  gales,  or  other  circimistai>ces  ? — No,  I  have  m^i,  but  I  hare  taken  tins  ^'^' 
analysis  in  conjuactioii  with  the  wreck  chart                                                               ^^  March  1858. 

1240.  *Ai*e  you  BOt  aware  that «  large  part  of  the  wrecks  which  new  take.piace, 
as  portrayed  in  that  chart,  occur  daring  fine  weather,  or  nearly  fiae  weather  ?— 
It  is  possible  that  that  may  be  so;  that  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  other  sailor  can  aca>uat  for ;  why  a  ship  really  sho^  belost  in  fine  weather, 
exoept  from  very  exceptifmal  accidents,  I  caatttot  understand. 

1241.  With  reference  to  Padstow,  are  there  any  facilities  for  making  it  wbat 
you  would  call  a  harbour  of  asylum,  not  a  harbour  of  refnge  ? — ^  You  may  make 
it  a  harbour  of  asylum  by  inclosing  any  amount  of  area  ^mtside  the  entrattce* 

1242.  Did  you  ever  examine  that  particular  locality  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  such  a  breakwater  ? — Never  with  that  particular  view,  tut  I  was  directed,  of 
course,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  every  bay  and  every  harbour 
for  improvement. 

1243.  From  what  point,  then,  would  you  suggest  throwing  out  such  a  break* 
water  at  Padstow  Harbour? — I  should  be  very  slow  of  suggesting  at  present 
throwing  out  any  such  breakwater  at  all. 

1 244.  Did  you  examine  Trevose  Head  at  all ;  and  if  so,  wordd  it  afford 
a  great  facility  for  forming  one  of  those  large  works  ? — I  think  not  Trevose 
Head. 

1 245.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  Trevose  Head  r — ^The  objection  is  this, 
that  at  most  of  those  salient  points  there  is  very  deep  water,  and  heavy  seas  run- 
ning home  to  the  harbours ;  which  I  think  a  very  serious  objection  to  all  ^lese 
great  harbours. 

1 246.  Is  that  felt  to  be  an  objection  to  the  new  harbour  at  Holyhead  r — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  ;  and  I  always  anticipated  that  objection  when  1  reported  upon  Holy- 
beau,  which  1  did  many  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  that  may  be  found  to  be 
the  case  even  at  this  time ;  it  is  very  latel}'  that  we  have  heard  of  the  staging 
being  washed  away  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  and 
useful  roadstead  at  Holyhead ;  and,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  expense  may  be, 
and  whatever  the  amount  of  the  accidents  that  might  happen,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  fully  justified  in  carrying  out  that  very  important  harbour. 

1247.  As  you  have  examined  this  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  would  there  be 
greater  diflSculty,  do  you  think,  in  the  formation  of  a  similar  harbour  to  that  of 
Holyhead  ;  or  rather,  would  there  not  be  equal  facility  to  form  a  similar  harbour 
at  Trevose  Head  to  that  which  is  formed  at  Holyhead  ? — 1  think  not. 

1248.  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  that  coast  which  you  could  suggest, 
where  you  think  a  large  harbour  of  the  character  of  Holyhead  could  be  formed  ? 
— I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  if  such  a  harbour  is  to  be  formed,  you  could  not 
go  to  a  better  place  than  St.  Ives. 

1 249*  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Tow^ui  Head  r — Very  well ;  I 
surveyed  it. 

1 250*  What  would  be  the  facilities,  or  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  of  that 
position  ? — The  mere  focilities  of  a  small  bay  upon  a  very  dangerous  coast,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  out  any  very  extensive  works  in  that 
bay. 

1251.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  anchoring 
ground,  at  Towan  Head,  or  Trevose  Head,  or  Padstow  ?— The  soundings  vary 
considerably. 

1252.  I  am  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  for  anchoring,  not  the  depth  of 
water  ?— There  is  a  large  amount  of  clear  ground. 

1253.  Would  it  be  good  holding  ground? — 1  think  so. 

1 254.  As  good  as  Padstow  ? — Yes ;  anywhere  within  the  islands  of  Gulland  and 
Newland  ;  anywhere  within  those  islands,  ships  frequently  anchor  now,  with  the 
wind  ofiT  shore,  to  stop  a  tide,  or  for  any  other  particular  purpose ;  but  I  think 
I  have  carefully  marked  in  the  chart  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

1255.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  at  Padstow  in  the  harbour  you  would 
propose  to  form  for  small  vessels  would  be,  how  much  ? — 1  think,  at  low  water 
wie  should  get  sixteen  foet  at  the  town;  I  think  we  should  get  as  much  water  at 
low  water  as  we  now  have  at  the  entrance,  which  is  sixteen  feet  and  more. 

1256.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  opinion  the  weather  there  was  not  apt  to 
a.36.  12  be  ^ 
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Captain  be  more  foggy  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coast  ? — ^Not  more  than  at  other  places 

W.  L.  Snerbighamf  surrounded  by  high  lands,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  channels. 

^^*  1 257.  Is  there  not  a  greater  amount  of  thick  weather  and  rainy  weather  in  the 

18  March  1858-  ^^*  ^^  England  than  in  other  parts  r — Just  where  they  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  estuaries,  of  course  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evaporation  from 
the  rivers,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  there  would  be  fogs,  but  not  more 
there  than  in  any  other  part. 

1 258.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  of  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
rain,  which  must  imply  a  great  amount  of  thick  weather,  westward  of  Bristol 
than  to  the  east  of  Bristol  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  a  matter  that  ever 
struck  me ;  it  may  be  so ;  I  think  it  is  very  possible. 

1259.  S^^  James  Elphiristone.']  What  material  is  there  in  St.  Ives  Bay  for 
the  purpose  of  works  ? — An  abundance  of  material. 

1 260.  Is  it  granite  ? — ^There  is  granite. 

1261.  Mr.  Philips.]  There  has  been  one  general  question  very  much  dis- 
cussed in  this  Committee,  which  is,  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  harbours 
of  refuge  upon  salient  points,  or  in  lines  of  what  is  called  embayment;  have 
you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject? — Yes,  I  have;  I  have  a  strong  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  I  consider  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  is,  in  fact,  a  harbour 
wnich  a  ship  will  run  or  drive  for,  that  can  neither  keep  the  sea  nor  avoid  the 
shore ;  and  for  that  reason  I  apprehend  that  the  most  efficient  harbour  of  refuge 
would  be  seated  in  these  deep  bays,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  casualties  womd 
in  all  probability  occur.  If  a  ship  is  off  a  salient  point,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  are  not  exceptions  which  would  not  operate  otherwise,  but  if  she  is  off  a 
salient  point  of  the  Channel,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  either 
upon  one  tack  or  the  other  she  generally  may  keep  an  offing ;  whereas,  if  she  is  em- 
bayed within  the  horns  of  a  bay,  then  I  say  that  her  position  becomes  extremely 
imminent,  if  it  is  a  lee  shore;  and  exactly  the  more  dangerous  as  she  is 
the  more  deeply  embayed. 

1262.  Would  not  coasting  vessels  principally  require  harbours  of  refuge 
in  the  lines  of  embayment,  rather  than  vessels  making  a  voyage  of  a  more 
extended  description,  which  would  more  naturally  be  benefited  by  a  harbour 
upon  a  salient  point;  coasting  vessels  are  apt  to  keep  more  on  the  shore  ?— Yes, 
for  the  objects  of  their  trade. 

1 263.  You  said  you  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  the  Land's  End 
to  Holyhead  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am ;  it  is  many  years  since  I  surveyed  it,  but  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  every  feature  of  the  coast. 

1264.  From  Milford  to  Holyhe^,  you  gave  your  opinion  that  harbours  of 
refuge  were  required  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  harbours  of  refuge  are  much  required 
and  the  more  they  are  multiplied  the  better;  and  I  consider  further  that, 
between  St.  David's  Head  and  Holyhead,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  part  of 
the  coast,  and  therefore  there  they  must  be  necessary. 

1265.  Do  you  consider  that  Fishguard  would  be  a  situation  where  a  harbour 
of  refuge  should  be  placed  ?  — I  do ;  because,  although  at  present  it  is  a  roadstead 
in  the  prevailing  winds,  still,  although  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-west  and 
bring  in  a  heavy  sea,  they  invariably,  I  may  say,  fly  round  to  the  north-west, 
and  blow  equally  as  hard.  If  the  wind  did  thus  chop  round  to  the  north-west, 
any  ship  finding  herself  in  Fishguard  Roads  would  be  in  a  similar  dangerous 
position  to  that  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Committee  would  be  the 
case  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

1266.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  Cardigan,  Aberdovey,  and  Carnarvon? — 
Yes. 

1267.  Do  you  think  that  the  greatest  amount  of  improvement  would  be 
derived  from  establishing  one  or  two  harbours  of  refuge  on  a  large  scale  through- 
out the  country  by  improving  the  existing  harbours? — ^It  is  my  opinion, 
that  if  it  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  casualties  that  now  occur,  the  number  of 
wrecks,  it  would  be  in  the  improvement  of  the  existing  harbours  ;  because  natu- 
rally large  and  expensive  harbours  must  be  far  apart;  they  could  not  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  very  great  extent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  so  few  large  harbours 
have  we  0/  sheltered  roadsteads,  that  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  question  should  be  very  maturely  considered  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  such.  I  think  it  is  of  very  great  consequence,  but  certainly  if  it  is  to 
mitigate  these  dangers  then,  I  think,  the  improvement  of  our  present  harbours 
would  have  the  best  effect. 

1268.  Mr. 
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1268.  Mr.  Baring.']  You  intend  that  observation  of  yours  to  apply  to  the 
-whole  coast  ? — The  whole  coast. 

1269.  As  to  St.  Ives^  are  you  aware  whetlier  they  are  building  a  new  pier 
there  t — No ;  many  years  ago  I  think  Captain  Vetch,  the  Admiralty  adviser  and 
engineer,  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject^  but  I  have  never  seen  his  plan,  or  any 
plan. 

1270.  You  stated  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  wrecks  consisted  of  small 
vessels  ? — ^Yes,  that  I  gather  from  the  official  return. 

1271.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  greater  number  of  lives  are  lost 
by  the  wrecks  of  small  or  of  large  vessels? — ^Of  course,  that  is  a  statistical 
question;  if  20  small  vessels  were  lost  with  five  men,  and  one  vessel  was 
lost  with  100  men,  then  I  suppose  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
€qua1. 

1272.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  wrecks  would  be  different  from  the 
number  of  lives  r — But  if  I  take  this  table  I  should  think  the  number  of 
lives  lost  would  be  of  greater  amount  in  the  small  vessels.  I  believe  the  number 
of  accidents  and  casualties  which  have  occurred  amongst  large  vessels  is  really 
not  so  much  from  wrecks,  but  from  the  amount  of  collisions.  Large  vessels  do 
not  frequently  run  into  harbours  on  slight  occasions;  but  when  they  have 
adverse  winds,  as  it  strengthens,  they  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  canvas,  and 
then  lay-to.  Now,  all  these  channels  are  very  much  frequented  by  steamers, 
and  when  a  vessel  is  laying-to,  it  will  be  evident  to  every  nautical  mind  at  all 
events,  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  powerless  in  herself,  and  therefore  more 
.subject  to  vessels  running  into  her,  or  collision  with  steamers ;  and  I  think  many 
of  those  recordied  accidents  may  be  attributed  to  that. 

1273.  -Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Irish  coast? — Not  at  all. 

1274.  Mr.  Kendall]  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said,  that  taking  the 
number  of  wrecks  off  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  Hart- 
land  Point,  they  are  generally  belonging  to  a  class  of  coasting  vessels  ? — Yes,  the 
local  trade. 

1275.  You  do  not  consider  a  harbour  of  refuge  needed  for  large  vessels,  taking 
the  wrecks  that  occur  between  Cape  Cornwall  and  Hartland  Point? — There  are 
«ome  that  might,  but  I  do  not  think  that  large  vessels  would  require  that  refuge 
which  small  vessels  would,  because  they  have  a  large  area  of  sea-room,  which 
ithey  would  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of. 

1 276.  You  said  just  now,  you  would  not  get  much  deep  water  in  Padstow,  but 
jou  would  get  deep  water  enough  for  the  class  of  vessels  liable  to  be  wrecked  off 
that  coast? — No  doubt  of  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  that. 

1277.  Of  the  places  between  these  two  points,  you  only  think  of  St.  Ives  and 
Padstow ;  of  the  iwo,  which  do  you  prefer? — I  only  think  of  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  the  local  trade,  at  Padstow ;  but  I  think  St.  Ives  is  a  very  important  point  as 
^  roadstead,  but  as  a  refuge  for  the  distresses  upon  that  coast  I  confine  myself 
entirely  to  Padstow. 

1278.  For  what  extent  do  you  mean  by  local  trade? — ^Not  foreign  trade; 
home  trade. 

1 279.  Take  a  line  again,  from  that  part  you  surveyed  by  Cape  Cornwall  to 
Hartland  Point,  and  take  the  dangerous  wind,  the  north-westerly  wind,  from 
which  wrecks  occur ;  take  a  fair  proportion ;  for  what  area  would  St.  Ives  be 
available,  and  for  what  area  would  Padstow  be  available  j  have  you  a  diagram 
with  you  ? — 1  have  not  one  with  me. 

(A  diagram  of  the  area  between  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  was 
handed  to  the  Witness). 

1280.  Have  you  seen  that  diagram  ? — I  have. 

1281.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  fairly  drawn? — Decidedly;  honestly 
4Jrawrn. 

1282.  Then,  according  to  that  diagram,  how  much  of  the  area  would  you  say- 
was  available  for  Padstow,  and  how  much  for  St.  Ives,  for  a  vessel  caught  in  the 
most  dangerous  part.  I  understand,  with  a  north-west  wind  within  that  line  ? — 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  the  north-west  wind,  that  Padstow  is  the 
most  available,  because,  if  I  found  myself  to  the  northward  of  Trevose  Head,  or 
indeed  tp  the  northward  of  St.  Ann's  Head  with  a  north-west  wind,  and  from 
that  anjrthing  to  the  westward  a  ship  could  not  get  to  St.  Ives. 

o.^e,  1 3  1283.  Just 


Captain 
W.  L.Sher%ngham^ 

B.K. 


18  March  1858* 
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Captain  1283.  JuBt  DOW  you  spoke  of  a  guide  embankment  at  Padstow? — Yes. 

W.  L.  Skermgkam,      1 284.  From  whence  do  you  get  the  stone  ? — I  consider  that  there  would  be  aa 
^''*  abundance  of  stone  to  be  had  on  01^  side,  from  Stepper  Pointy  which  I  should 

certainly  propose  being  cut  donti,  and  on  the  opposite  side  either  from  Bray  or 
18  March  1858.   Trebetherick  or  Ferry  Points. 

1285.  Is  the  cutting  down  of  Stepper  Point  part  of  the  plan  ? — Yes. 

1 286.  Did  yon  suggest  that  many  years  ago  t — I  did. 

1287.  What  is  the  object  of  cutting  it  down;  is  it  in  the  way  now? — ^The 
object  of  cutting  it  down  is  this:  the  dangerous  wind,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  for 
entering  Padstow  is  a  fair  wind  from  the  north-west ;  and  it  is  the  worst  wind ;, 
the  moment  ships  get  under  Stepper  Point,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  so  cloee 
under  the  point  at  the  entrance,  that  they  lose  the  true  wind,  and  becoase 
baffled,  and  not  only  lose  the  true  wind,  but  they  are  really  taken  aback  by 
eddy  winds,  which  eddv  winds  blow  through  the  guUeys  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  harbour,  and  rush  down  the  chaanel  upon  them,  and  throw  them  all 
aback. 

1288.  I  understand  Padstow  would  hare  been  much  more  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge  if  this  point  had  been  taken  away  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that,  because  I 
consider  Stepper  Point  to  be  a  very  important  protection  for  that  harixmr. 

1289.  I  do  not  mean  all  taken  away,  but  if  it  were  lowered  ? — Decidedly; 
just  to  that  amount  by  which  a  ship  could  command  the  true  wind  in  entering, 
if  it  were  lowered  to  the  amount  which  I  have  explained  upon  this  chart 

1290.  In  what  class  of  vessel  did  you  survey  when  you  surveyed  that  coast  ? — 
Very  small  vessels,  which  one  is  obliged  to  get  upon  the  coast^  of  70  or  80  tons  ; 
one  Government  cutter  I  had. 

1291.  You  said  you  were  nearly  wrecked  once  or  twice  ;  which  did  you  con- 
sider your  harbour  of  refuge  in  those  cases,  St.  Ives,  or  Padstow,  or  where  ? — 
Decidedly,  Padstow.  I  never  ran  for  any  harbour  in  stress  of  weather  during 
the  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  but  Padstow  or  Lundy  Island. 

1292.  There  appears  to  be  a  little  discrepancy  ;  can  you  reconcile  it.  I  see 
that  in  Captain  Vetch's  evidence,  886,  he  says,  ^^  Captain  Sheringham  has  told  me 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  found,  that  from  want  of  a  shelter  there,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  round  the  Land's  End,  and  get  into  Mount's  Bay  ?—  I  read 
that  evidence ;  Captain  Vetch  must  have  been  under  a  misapprehension  of  what 
I  said ;  this  is  a  conversation  that  must  have  taken  place,  1  think,  seven  years 
ago,  at  least  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  I  never  ran  round  the  Land's  End  but  upon 
one  occasion,  and  that  was  in  a  steamer  that  was  sent  to  me  to  examine  a  dan- 
gerous shoal  off  the  Land's  End.  I  was  lying  in  St.  Ive's  Bay,  and  the  officer,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  commanded  her,  was  a  senior  officer  to  myself,  but 
as  the  vessel  was  put  under  my  orders,  I  directed  him  to  go  to  Padstow  to  coat ; 
I  saw  that  he  was  keeping  much  closer  in-shore  than  was  prudent,  and  I  recom- 
mended him  to  haul  up  two  points,  which  he  neglected  ;  however,  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  came  on  from  the  north  ;  luckily,  some  time  after  I  bad  left  St.  Ives, 
and  we  became  so  deeply  embayed,  that  we  could  not  fetch  Trevose  Head,  we 
were  within  half-a-mile  of  the  land,  I  then,  with  great  difficulty,  tacked  the  ship 
under  steam ;  the  gale  was  so  severe  that  the  engine  stopped ;  we  ^ot  her  round, 
however,  upon  the  starboard  tack,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run 
round  the  Land's  End.  Now,  this  was  the  only  time  I  ever  ran  round  the 
Land's  End  while  I  was  surveying  that  coast ;  I  might  have  mentioned  this  case 
to  Captain  Vetch,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  might  have  thouoht  that  was  only 
one  of  many  cases,  and  I  think  it  was  very  natural  he  would  think  so. 

1293.  You  consider  Padstow  as  your  harbour  of  refuge  in  all  cases? — ^Yes. 

1 294.  Is  there  a  violent  race  of  tide  or  not  in  Padstow  Hari)our  ? — No ;  I  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  tide  is  of  less  velocity,  considering  the  immense  amount 
of  back-water,  than  might  be  anticipated ;  when  I  measured  the  tide,  which  I  did, 
and  took  very  great  pains  about  it,  the  greatest  amount,  the  greatest  velocity 
of  the  tide,  whicn  was  ai  half-spring  ebb,  was  two  knots  and  a  half.  That  fad  I 
have  registered,  and  that  feet  I  believe  to  be  correct.  It  is  true  that  precisely  as 
the  sands  of  a  harbour  of  this  kind  become  uncovered,  so  the  rapidity  ot  the  tides 
increase ;  but  as  they  only  uncover  in  Padstow  Harbour,  near  about  low  wafer, 
the  great  impetuosity  of  the  tide  is  also  decreased,  and  therefore  1  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  race  ;  I  should  say  not ;  perhaps  I  might  put  tiie  greatest  velocity 
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of  the  tide  in  Padstow  Harbour,  uader  any  eircumsta&ces,  to  be  certainly  under  Captain 

four  knots,  and  that  for  a  very  short  tinae.  J^-  L.  Sneringkam^ 

1295*  Had  Admiral   Beaufort  anything  to  do  with  the  mrvey  of  Padstow  ^'^' 

Harbour  at  all  ? — Sir  Francis  Beaufort  was  hydrographer  at  the  time  when  I      gTI     , 
surveyed  Padstow ;  it  was  under  his  orders  I  surveyed  it.  *      arc   1  5  . 

1296.  Had  you  any  cammuBieatioii  with  him  upon  the  subject  at  all? — ' 
Many  limesv 

i297«  Do  you  remember  what  his  opinion  was  ? — He  was  strongly  prepossessed 
with  the  opinion  that  something  should  be  done  and  must  be  done  for  radstow ; 
and  I  ought,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  man,  say,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  opinion  in  England  wfaieh  could  be 
mote  valuable,  if  equal,  to  Sir  Francis  Beaufbrl's  opinians  upon  points  of 
that  kind;  he  wais  an  aecowplished  surveyor;  he  was  a  gpod  engineer;  he 
was  a  man  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  maturest  deliberation ;  and  seldom 
gave  an  opinion  where  he  was  not  pretty  well  certain  of  the  facts.  And  I  know 
that  his  opinion  went  to  the  full  extent  that,  if  ever  a  place  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  its  assistance  for  improvement,  that  place  upon  the  coast 
was  Padstow. 

1298.  Did  he  at  all  suggest  as  to  haw  it  should  be  done? — No,  he  did  not; 
he  directed  me  to  examine  the  Doom  Bar,  to  explore  it.  So  impressed  was  he  of 
the  necessity  of  Padstow,  that  when  I  was  directed  to  survey  the  west  coast  of 
Cornwall,  he  said,  ^*You  will  turn,  in  the  first  instance,  your  attention  to 
Padstow  Harbour ;  I  think  it  is  a  place  of  creat  in^portance ;  and  I  am  very 
atnxious  that  I  should  have  all  the  data  possible  before  me,  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  what  improvements  can  be  carried  on  there.^ 

1299*  Has  anything  ever  been  done  at  Stepper  Point? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

1300.  Would  it  be  a  very  costly  thing  to  do,  or  not  ? — I  should  say  not.  In 
the  tirst  place  I  think  nothing  is  too  costly  to  make  a  good  harbour  in  such  a 
position  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  40,000/.,  and  I  think  considerably  under  that, 
would  do  almost  everything  that  was  necessary  there  ;  I  am  sure  that  under 
40^002r  would  do  it ;  much  less. 

1301.  Sir  Fredtrkk  Smith.]  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  race  of 
the  tides  of  Padstow  Harbour,  are  you  still  of  opinion  that  by  those  guide-banks 
Tou  would  get  double  the  depth  of  water  ? — Not  by  the  guide-banks  alone,  but 
by  the  assistaoee  of  dredging ;  and  I  reason  from  this  analogy,  that  where  the 
scour  has  increased  and  is  straight,  which  it  is  from  Harbour  Cove  to  the  point, 
and  steep  to,  there  the  deptli  has  considerably  increased,  and  cut  out  an 
excellent  channel. 

1302.  Where  would  you  propose  to  dredge? — I  should  propose  removing 
the  whole  of  the  middle  banks,  and  when  I  had  got  those  banks  pretty 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  chcumel  of  the  harbour,  then 
I  should  turn  my  attention  to  loosening  the  soil  at  the  bottom  generally,  and 
allow  the  scouring  power  to  do  its  work. 

1303.  You  would  require  to  keep  up  the  dredging  power  for  a  considerable 
time,  would  you  not?— It  would  entirely  depend  upon  whether,  when  it  was 
once  clear,  it  would  keep  itself  clear ;  as  I  think  it  would.  However,  so  as  far  as 
experience  goes,  it  is  so  in  other  places. 

1304.  Suppose  you  had  a  limited  sum  of  money  to  devote  to  that  part 
of  the  coast,  which  of  the  two,  taking  all  circumstances  into  eonsideracioii, 
would  you  apply  it  to;  St  Ives  or  Padstow  ?— Certainly  Padstow. 

1305.  Could  Bude  Haven  be  made  a  harbour  of  reftige? — No  greater  fiction 
could  be  put  before  the  public  than  the  proposal  made  for  the  formation  of  the 
Victoria  Harbour,  some  16  years  ago.     I  reported  upon  that. 

1 306.  And  have  you  had  any  occasion  to  change  you  opinion  of  it  ?— Nov 

1307.  Looking  at  St.  Ives*^  Harbour,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  connect- 
ing Godrevy  Isle  with  the  shoal  called  the  Stones,  in  St.  Ives'  Bay  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  particularly  as  we  are  now 
numing  out  sea-walls,  and  a  breakwater  into  20  fathoms  water  in  Alderney. 

1308.  That  would  not  be  very  expensive  you  imagine? — I  will  not  say 
that. 

1309.  The  materiaW  are  upon  the  spot  ? — The  materials  are  upon  the  spot ; 
0.36.  1 4  I  think 
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Captain         I  think  there  would   be  an  amount  of  expense,  but  I  would  not  say  that  that 

W.  L.  Sherin^m^  amount  of  expense  would  not  be  very  properly  laid  out  for  making  so  fine  a 

^  **•  sheltered  roadstead,  as  St.  Ives  would  then  become,  provided  it  was  carried  out 

"71     .  on  a  very  extensive  and  large  scale. 

18  Marc   15.        1310.  You  have  given  rather  a  decided  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  have  har- 

hours  of  refnge  in  the  bights  of  bays  rather  than  at  salient  points;  would  you 

not,  by  having  them  in  the  bights  of  the  bay,  tend  to  make  vessels  run  rather  to 

those  points  than  to  keep  to  sea? — I  should  say  that  it  would  not ;  but  under 

any  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  legislate  against  the  ignorance  or 

imprudence  of  men  that  would  do  so.    Those  are  difficulties,  which  I  apprehend,. 

it  is  impossible  to  meet ;  if  people  really  will  run  for  these  harbours  ot  refuge,^ 

which  are  only  meant  to  be  used  in  case  of  need,  if  they  run  needlessly  for  them, 

it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  provide  against  such  contingencies. 

1311.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Porthdinllaen,  upon  the  Welsh  coast? — 
Yes. 

1312.  It  was  inspected  some  years  ago  by  Sir  James  Gordon  and  Captain 
Beechey  ? — Yes. 

1313.  Before  it  was  determined  to  form  the  harbour  of  Holyhead  P-^Yes. 

1314.  With  a  view  to  determine  which  place  should  be  selected  r — Yes. 

1315.  You  have  read  their  report,  I  presume? — Yes. 

1316.  Do  you  concur  with  them  that  Porthdinllaen  is  not  so  good  as  Holy- 
head ? — Most  certainly ;  I  cannot  concur  with  them  ;  when  their  report  is  directly 
against  my  former  report  in  favour  of  Porthdinllaen. 

1317.  You  still  remain  of  that  opinion? — Yes,  and  much  against  Holyhead^ 
which  has  been  thrown  over  since.  When  they  wanted  to  improve  the  late  har- 
bour of  Holyhead,  I  contended  that  it  was  not  improvable,  and  it  was  found  not 
to  be  improvable,  and  the  whole  site  of  it  has  been  given  up^  and  they  are  con- 
structing their  harbour  further  round  the  point. 

1318.  Then  you  are  ^till  of  opinion,  I  presume,  that  it  would  be  well  to  make 
a  harbour  of  Porthdinllaen? — Not  so;  my  report  was,  that  that  was  the  best 
port  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour,  if  a  larger  class  of  vessels  were  required 
in  communication  and  connexion  with  Ireland  for  the  packets.  I  examined 
Holyhead,  and  the  substance  of  mj  report,  which  I  have  here,  was  this,  that  if 
the  same  class  of  vessels  for  the  packet  service  was  to  be  maintained,  then  Holy- 
head should  be  retained.  I  thought  it  would  answer  every  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  larger  harbour  was  required  to  receive  a  larger  class  of  vessels,  I 
did  not  beheve  that  Holyhead  was  susceptible  of  so  great  an  improvement  for 
that  purpose,  or  would  be  so  good,  as  Porthdinllaen. 

1319.  Mr.  Philips.']  I  think  you  said  that  you  bore  up  occasionally  for  Lundy 
Island,  did  you  not  r — Yes. 

1320.  Suppose  that  in  a  violent  south-west  gale  you  missed  Lundy  Island,, 
where  would  you  run  to  ? — The  Bristol  Channel. 

1321.  What  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — With  a  south-west  wind  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  of  course  it  would  be  on  the  south  side,  and  you  would  find 
shelter  anywhere  in  a  south-west  wind,  because  it  is  sheltered  entirely. 

1322.  Suppose  a  north-west  gale  to  arise,  where  would  you  run  for  ? — ^Then  I 
must  either  run  for  Padstow,  as  I  certainly  should  in  a  small  vessel,  and  which 
I  always  did,  or  I  must  run  round  the  Land's  End ;  but  certainly  Padstow,  if  I 
could  get  in  there,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  running  for. 

1323.  Mr.  A.  SmitJu]  One  question  as  to  the  roadstead  as  it  is  now  at  Lundy:: 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  shelter  ? — It  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  is  deep 
water,  and  you  may  have  very  good  shelter  with  the  light-house  bearing  west ;. 
very  good  shelter. 

1324.  What  winds  is  it  a  shelter  from  ? — It  would  shelter  you  with  the  wind 
from  the  west,  the  west-north-west,  and  round  to  south-west. 

1325.  That  is  the  heaviest  wind  that  could  be  met  with? — ^Yes. 

1326.  That  would  act  then  as  a  shelter,  as  an  anchorage,  for  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — It  would,  for  vessels  beating  down;  I  mean   to 
say,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  south-west  gale  frequently  changes  into 
a  north-west  gale,  and  a  ship  caught  under  Lundy  in  a  north-west  gale  would 
not  be  in  a  very  good  position. 

1327.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  be  sheltered  ? — ^I  meant  to  say  from  winds 
iprest-north-west  to  south-west. 
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Mr.  TJiomas  Roundell  Forward^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1 328.  Chairman.']  WHAT  are  you  r — The  commander  of  the  "  Sylvia"  cruiser. 

1329.  Where  do  you  ply? — As  tender  to  Her  Majesty's  ship  **Russell." 

1330.  Are  you  on  the  coast-guard  service  ?— Yes. 

1331 .  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  sailing  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^Very  much  so. 
1332-  Do  you  know  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Bristol  down  to  the  Land's 

End?— I  do. 

1333.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  service  f — I  have  been  31  years  in  the 
service. 

1334.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  upon  that  coast? — About  11 
years. 

*335-  And  therefore  you  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  every  descrip- 
tion ot  weather  at  all  times  of  the  year  ? — I  have. 

1336.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  part  of  the  coast  you  have  found 
most  exposed  to  danger  in  gales  ? — Between  Cape  Cornwall  and  Trevo^e  Head. 

1337.  And  between  these  two  points  what  is  the  point  of  land  that  you  con- 
sider the  best  adapted  to  aflbrd  shelter  in  case  of  danger  ? — Under  St.  Ives 
Head  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

1338.  Do  you  know  Padstow  Bay? — I  do,  well. 

1339.  ^^  y^^  frequently  run  into  Padstow? — No,  I  have  been  there  several 
times,  but  I  dislike  it  because  it  is  unsafe. 

1340.  Why  is  it  unsafe? — The  anchorage  is  bad;  there  is  nothing  but  sand. 

1341 .  Is  the  anchorage  better  at  St.  Ives  ? — There  cannot  be  better  anchorage 
than  there  is  in  St.  Ives  Bay ;  it  is  blue  clay,  and  the  very  best  holding  ground. 

1342.  The  ground  at  Padstow  is  not  good  holding  ground  ? — It  is  not  good. 

1343.  What  gales  are  the  most  dangerous  upon  that  coast  ? — North-west  and 
north-north-west  are  the  most  dangerous  gales  upon  that  coast. 

1344.  The  south-west  is  the  most  prevalent  gale,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes^  but  then  it 
blows  from  the  shore  ;  a  south-west  gale  makes  rather  a  smooth  water,  but  the 
wind  suddenly  shifting,  with  what  sailors  term  a  wet  sky,  makes  it  dangerous. 

*345-  1^0  ^^^  y^^  rather  mean  that  it  is  a  south-east  gale  which  blows  from 
the  shore;  a  south-west  gale  blows  direct  along  shore? — No;  west-south-west 
blows  direct  along  shore.  In  a  south-west  wind  in  St.  Ives  Bay,  or  in  New  Quav 
Bay,  you  will  have  very  good  shelter. 

1346.  For  vessels  trading  to  Bristol,  or  even  up  to  Gloucester,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  what  are  the  points  of  land  all  the  way 
down  the  Bristol  Channel  which  you  consider  most  exposed  to  danger ;  do  you 
consider  anything  in  the  Bristol  Channel  exposed  to  much  danger  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  very  great  danger  above  Lundy  Island. 

1347.  Do  considerable  losses  take  place  in  that  part? — Considerable  losses. 

1348.  Taking  the  Bristol  Channel  all  the  way  down,  including  the  part  of  the 
coast  from  the  Land's  End  up  to  Hartland  Point,  if  a  harbour  of  refuge  were 
to  be  made  in  any  part  of  that  coast  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  point  you  would  consider  the  most  useful? — St.  Ives  Head, 
St.  Ives  Bay.  That  is  the  best  adapted,  I  consider,  of  any  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

1349.  That  is  not  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ?-^No ;  it  is  upon  the  north  of  the 
Cornwall  coast. 

1350.  You  mean  as  applicable  to  the  trade  of  Bristol  ? — Yes. 

1351-  ^Vith  respect  to  vessels  trading  up  and  down  the  Channel ;  from  Bristol, 
or  going  foreign,  or  coasting,  the  point  of  the  coast  most  useful  for  them  to  run 
to  would  be  St.  Ives  Head  ?— Under  St.  Ives  Head,  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

1352.  That  affords  pretty  good  shelter  now,  does  it  not  ? — From  a  wind  west- 
north-west  to  east  you  can  have  good  shelter  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

1353.  Do  you  consider  that  St.  Ives  Bay  is  capable  of  much  improvement? — 
Very  much,  and  could  be  made  as  safe  a  harbour  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  breakwater  thrown  off  from  St.  Ives  Head. 

1354.  What  gale  is  it  now  most  applicable  for? — ^The  wind  from  north-north- 
west to  north-north-east  is  the  worst  gale  that  blows  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

1355.  The  most  dangerous  gale  upon  that  coast  is  a  north-west  gale,  is  it 
not  ? — No ;  north-north-west,  and  from  that  to  north  to  north-north-east. 

1 356.  Is  St.  Ives  Bay  useful  for  that  wind  ? — No. 

0.36.  K  1357-  As 
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18  March  1858. 
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T.  R.  Forward. 


18  Match  1858. 


J 357.  As  it  is  at  present,  would  it  afford  shelter  in  that  gale? — No,  you 
cannot  get  any  shelter  from  a  wind  to  tlie  northward  of  west-north-west ;  if 
there  was  a  breakwater  extending  off  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  from  St,  Ives  Head  you  could  Jiave  shelter  from  any  wind. 

1358.  Admirsl  Duncombe.]  The  chart  shows  an  amazing  number  of  wrecks 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  can  you  state  to  what  those  wrecks 
are  attrilnitable  ? — Yes  ;  in  consequence  of  having  no  safe  harbour  to  run  to. 

1359.  Having  no  safe  harbour,  you  mean  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  they  run 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  there  are  lost  ? — They  are  lost  by  going  up  channel 
in  foggy,  thick  weather ;  a  haze  prevails  there,  more  especially  where  there 
are  islands. 

1360.  Up  the  Bristol  Channel  where  the  wrecks  have  occurred,  excepting  the 
fogs,  would  the  protection  be  good  and  the  holding  ground  good  ? — Very  good 
in  many  places. 

1361.  As  you  have  been  so  long  upon  the  coast  it  must  have  happened  to  you 
yourself  frequently  to  have  been  caught  in  those  gales  of  wind  ;  where  did  you 
generally  run  to  yourself? — ^Twice,  and  perhaps  more  than  that,  1  have  run  for 
the  Mumbles,  in  Swansea  Bay. 

1362.  With  what  wind  was  that  ? — With  the  wind  north-west. 

1363.  Have  you  taken  refuge  both  in  St.  Ives  Bay,  and  also  in  Padstow  ? — 
Only  twice  in  Padstow  that  I  can  remember  I  have  taken  refuge ;  that  is,  in 
Harbour  Cove- 

1364.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  Padstow  Harbour  when 
you  have  tried  it  ? — Very  great  difficulty. 

1365.  From  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  place,  or  why? — It  is  so  very 
narrow  from  the  main  land  to  the  Dum  Bar  Sand,  not  more  than  half  a  cable's 
length,  and  the  winds  are  so  very  baffling  as  well. 

1366.  They  fail,  then,  in  going  in  r — Yes,  if  you  touch  the  sand  the  ship  is 
lost  evidently  ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

1367.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  traffic  on  that  j)art  of  the  coast,  that 
St.  Ives  Bay  would  be  the  best  spot  to  select  for  additional  refuge  ? — It  is  ; 
speaking  conscientiously,  I  believe  that,  in  case  a  breakwater  had  been  built  at 
St.  Ives,  the  vessels  that  were  lost  last  winter  at  the  Trevose  Head  would  have 
been  saved.  The  vessels  that  were  lost  in  St.  Ives  ran,  thinking  to  get  water 
into  the  pier,  but  finding  there  was  too  little  water,  they  were  lost ;  those  vessels 
would  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  a  breakwater. 

1368.  How  often  have  you  taken  refiige  in  St.  Ives  Bay  yourself? — I  think  I 
may  say  500  or  600  times. 

1369.  As  the  wind  veered  to  the  northward  it  became  unsafe? — Yes. 

1370.  And  your  opinion  is,  that  if  a  breakwater  were  run  out  from  St.  Ives 
Head,  it  would  make  a  good  harbour  of  refuge?— It  would,  in  my  opinion. 

1371.  Far  preferable  to  anything  that  could  be  done  at  Padstow? — Far 
preferable. 

1372.  hovd  John  Hay.]  Supposing  that  the  wind  was  from  the  west-north- 
west or  west,  and  that  you  were  not  able  to  fetch  St.  Ives,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  some  harbour  of  refuge,  where  would  you  go  to  then  ?— ^Up  Channel. 

1373.  Under  those  circumstances,  St.  Ives  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  of 
course.  Is  there  any  harbour  which  you  could  run  to  with  perfect  safety  under 
such  circumstances  ? — There  is  no  harbour. 

1 374.  Therefore  it  is  quite  possible,  in  your  opinion,  that  a  great  number  of 
-vessels  may  be  caught  in  such  a  position  that  St,  Ives  would  not  be  available, 
and  thev  would  have  no  harbour  to  run  to  in  the  Bristol  Channel? — No 
harbour. 

1375.  Is  there  no  place  that  you  could  indicate  where  a  harbour  of  refuge 
might  be  constructed  witJi  advantage  to  the  tmde  of  the  Bristol  Chaimel  besides 
St.  Ives,  to  meet  the  case  which  I  have  described  ? — Do  you  mean  above  Hart- 
land  or  below  Hartland  ? 

1376.  I  mean  to  meet  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  found  herself  in  a  position  in 

which  she  could  not  fetch  St.  Ives? — ^The  next  would  be  round  Towan  Head  or 

in  New  Quay  Bay;  there  is  already  a  very  good  pier  built  there;  vessels  have 

run  for  that  many  years  back,  and  been  saved  ;  that  is  near  l^adstow,  about 

seven  miles  from  Trevose  Head. 

1377.  I  will 
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1377.  I  will  suppose  that  a  vessel  could  not  fetch  that  place  ? — If  she  cannot  m,. 
fetch  there,  she  could  go  up  Channel.                                                                                71  Jt  Farwtrd. 

1378.  But  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  nearer  the  head  of  it,  perhaps  upon  the       -^ 

coast  of  Wales,  is  there  any  harbour  that  vessels  can  run  to  with  perfect  safety  ?     *'  ^"*  ^^^' 
— Swansea  at  tide  time,  that  is  a  tidal  harbour, 

1379.  Is  there  no  harbour  existing  on  that  part  of  the  coast  at  the  present 
time  to  which  you  could  mn  under  such  circumstances  with  perfect  sa^ty  ?-^ 
There  is  no  harbour. 

1380.  Will  you  point  out  what  place  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  best  place 
to  make  a  harbour  to  meet  such  a  case  as  that  ? — ^The  Mumble  Roads»  that  is, 
Swansea  Bay. 

13S1.  Dovyou  think  that  a  harbour  in  that  place  would  meet  the  case  of  all 
those  vessels  which  might  be  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  reach 
St.  Ives?— I  do. 

1382.  Mn  Hassard.]  There  is  a  large  foreign  trade  at  Bristol^  is  there  not? — 
There  is. 

1383.  With  respect  to  foreign  vessels,  when  going  outward-bound,  if  caught 
in  a  south-west  gale,  is  it  the  habit-  to  run  under  St.  Ives  Head  for  shelter  ? — 
1  have  seen  many  outward-bound  vessels  lying  there  for  shelter  in  a  south-west 
gale. 

1384.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  losses  which  occur  higher  up  the  Bristol 
Channel  arise  from  those  vessels  being  obliged  to  run  for  it? — I  do. 

1385.  Do  you  think  if  a  pier  were  run  out  from  St«  Ives  Head,  those  vessels 
would  be  saved  ? — 1  think  they  would. 

1386.  What  sort  of  shelter  is  there. under  the  Mumbles  Head  at  present? — 
Very  little. 

1387.  From  what  wind  does  the  Mumbles  Head  afford  shelter? — ^From  the 
wind  west  by  south,  with  a  wind  to  the  southward  of  that  you  lie  open. 

1388.  Is  there  any  facility  for  throwing  a  breakwater  out  from  there? — Yes, 
I  think  there  is. 

1389.  Mr.  Augustus  SmithJ]  A  question  was  put  to  you  just  now  with  respect 
to  a  vessel  that  could  not  get  to  St.  Ives ;  how  far  would  Lundy  serve  as  a  place 
of  shelter  ? — ^That  is  a  very  wild  place. 

1390.  How  is  it  as  an  anchorage  for  large  vessels? — With  the  wind  west- 
south-west,  and  from  that  to  west-north-west,  there  is  shelter. 

1391.  Would  there  be  any  fecility  of  throwing  out  piers  or  a  breakwater  there, 
so  as  to  make  it  available  ?-r-No,  I  think  not. 

1 392.  Taking  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  you  mentioned  New  Quay ;  you 
think  there  would  be  facility  under  Towan  Head  there  ? — I  do. 

1 393.  Is  the  anchorage  good  there  ? — Very  good. 

1394.  Are  there  any  out-lying  dangers  or  rocks  of  any  kind? — ^There  is  one 
small  rock. 

iSQS-  Would  that  be  covered  by  any  breakwater  that  would  be  thrown  out? 
— It  is  not  in  the  best  anchorage ;  the  rock  I  speak  of  is  close  round  Towan 
Head. 

1396.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  shore  about  St.  Ann's  Head? — Very 
well. 

1 397.  Are  there  any  facilities  about  St.  Ann's  Head  for  the  formation  of  a 
harbour  of  refuire  ? — ^None  whatever, 

1398.  There  is  some  little  harbour  there  now,  is  there  not  ?— Yes ;  but  a  very 
bad  one. 

1399.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Trevose  Head? — I  do  not  think  yoo  could 
run  off  a  breakwater  there  with  any  safety. 

1400-  Do  you  think  a  breakwater  could  be  sent  down  from  Stepper  Point 
outside  Padstow  ? — I  think  not. 

1401.  You  think  between  Stepper  Point  and  Trevose  Head  would  not  be  a 
favourable  position  ? — I  think  not. 

1402.  Do  not  vesseb  bring  up  there  sometimes  now  ? — ^^1*0  save  life ;  no  more 
than  that.  Last  winter,  two  ran  in  there ;  crew  of  one  waa  saved,  and  the 
other  was  drowned. 

1403.  Vessels  only  run  in  there  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ?— That  is  all. 

1404.  Is  there  any  other  place  besides  the  Mumbles  that  yow  can  suggest, 
upon  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  between  Milford  and  Cardiff? — ^Tenby  Roads, 
inside  Caldy  Island. 

0.36.  K  3  1405.  Whick 
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Mr.  1405.  Which  position  do  voa  think  has  the  greatest  natural  adTantage,  inside 

T.R^Jamar^     Caldy  Island  or  the  Mumbles  ?— The  Mumbles. 

18  March  1858,  1406.  Why  do  you  give  the  preference  to  the  Mumbles? — ^The  vessels  fear 
going  near  Galdy,  because  the  force  of  the  sea  and  tide  sets  them  into  Gaer- 
martben  Bay ;  there  is  no  opportunity  of  getting  out  then.  If  they  shape 
their  course  up  to  Lundy  Island  there  are  two  lights  which  they  are  very 
likely  to  sight,  and  then  from  there  they  shape  their  course  for  the  Mumble 
Head. 

1407.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  vessels  having  come  from  the 
Smalls  to  make  the  Land's  End,  and  having  been  caught  by  the  set  of  the  tide 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^Yes ;  the  set  of  the  north-west  tide  has  driven  them 
into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

1408.  Is  the  set  of  the  tide  in  the  in-draught  into  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the 
outset  the  strongest  ? — ^The  inset. 

1409.  Have  you  known  instances  of  vessels  which  have  started  from  Ireland 
intending  to  go  south-west,  which  have,  notwithstanding  the  wind  has  been  to 
the  east,  still  got  up  into  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — Yes. 

1410.  Sir  James  ElphimtoneJ]  Supposing  that  vessels  cannot  reach  St.  Ives, 
can  they  make  Barnstaple  Bay  instead  of  running  to  the  Mumbles ;  when  the 
wind  is  west-north-west,  is  there  any  shelter  in  Clovelly  Roads  ? — ^Very  poor. 

141 1.  I  suppose  a  breakwater  might  be  constructed  there? — Yes. 

1412.  But  with  St.  Ives  in  view,  you  would  not  recommend  it,  I  suppose? — 
St.  Ives  I  consider  the  best. 

1413.  Mr.  Gumey.']  Do  your  professional  duties  take  you  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  as  much  as  they  do  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  have  you  equal  experience 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  as  of  the  Cornish  coast?— No»  not  equal  experience;  I 
have  not  been  so  much  up  above  Hartland. 

1414.  But  at  the  same  time  you  have  been  frequently  above  there? — I  have. 

1415.  And  you  consider  there  is  great  danger  above  Hartland  Point  ?— I  do; 
very  great  danger. 

1416.  And  when  you  go  south  of  it? — I  also  consider  ease-south-east  of  it  to 
be  dangerous. 

1417.  Speaking  generally,  what  do  you  consider  the  character  of  the  coast 
between  Hartland  Point  and  St.  Ives ;  would  you  speak  of  it  generally  as  a 
dangerous  coast  ? — Very  dangerous. 

1418.  What  is  about  the  distance  between  those  two  points? — ^About 
60  miles. 

1419.  Mr.  Kendall.']  What  was  the  object  of  your  coasting  off  there;  to 
prevent  smuggling  I  suppose? — ^To  protect  the  revenue. 

142c.  What  is  your  general  run  ;  to  what  extent  do  you  go  ;  to  what  point 
do  you  go  ?: — ^I  have  been  cruising  in  the  Bristol  Channel  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks ;  from  the  Hazard  round  to  Lundy  Island. 

1421.  You  say  you  run  into  St.  Ives  frequently  ? — ^Very  frequently. 

1422.  And  I  suppose  you  are  much  more  frequently  near  St.  Ives  than  you 
are  near  Padstow;  it  is  in  your  run? — Yes ;  I  avoid  going  to  Padstow  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  winter. 

1423.  Take  the  distance  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  Hartland  Point,  and  suppose 
that  20  vessels  are  fairly  scattered  between  those  two  points,  and  are  caught  in 
a  storm,  how  many  of  those  vessels  could  fetch  St.  Ives  ? — ^I'he  whole  of  them,  if 
the  wind  was  north. 

1424.  I  am  taking  them  to  be  fairly  scattered,  all  the  way  up  towards  Hart> 
land  Point,  with  the  most  dangerous  wind,  the  north-north-west  wind;  supposing 
the  vessels  were  scattered  all  up  between  those  two  points  and  were  caught  in  a 
north-north-west  wind,  how  many  could  fetch  St.  Ives  ? — They  could  all  fetch 
St.  Ives  with  a  north-north-west  wind  if  they  were  a  sufficient  distance  off. 

1425.  Which  IS  the  most  dangerous  wind  there  r — From  north-west  to  north 
and  north-north-east. 

1426.  With  a  north-west  wind?— With  a  north-west  wind  of  course  they 
could  not  fetch  St.  Ives  ;  if  they  were  far  to  the  east-north-east  it  is  impossible 
they  could  fetch  it. 

1427.  Then  St.  Ives  would  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  that  coast? — 
Decidedly  not. 

>4a8.  Butf 
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1428.  But  you  do  not  approve  of  Padstow  ? — No. 

1429.  Have  you  been  at  Padstow  a  great  deal  ? — I  have. 

1430.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  baffling  winds  ? — ^The  high  hill. 

1431.  If  that  high  hill  were  removedi  in  a  measure,  would  that  remedy  the 
•evil  do  you  think  ? — Perhaps  it  might  a  little.     I  do  not  know. 

1432.  Now,  as  regards  the  anchorage,  if  once  you  fetch  Padstow,  would  you 
require  the  same  anchorage  there  as  you  do  at  St.  Ives ;  is  not  the  shelter  very 
great  when  you  get  in  there  ? — No,  you  are  not  safe  when  you  get  in  there. 

1433.  Then,  in  fact,  if  you  run  there  you  are  not  safe;  you  require  better 
anchorage  than  you  have  now  ? — ^Yes.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Should  the  wind 
suddenly  shift  to  east-south-east,  or  south-east,  the  anchorage  is  bad,  and  there 
is  so  very  ereat  a  drift  from  that  direction  that  the  vessel  would  drive  on  shore* 

1434.  Mr.  Philips.]  Would  vessels  trading  from  the  northern  ports,  Liver- 
pool and  ports  in  that  direction,  if  they  were  caught  in  a  westerly  gale,  derive 
any  advantage  from  St.  Ives  Harbour? — Very  great.  One  put  in  there  the 
other  day,  a  homeward-bound  Frenchman,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  St.  IveSy 
-even  as  it  is,  she  would  have  been  lost  in  all  probability. 

1435«  Where  was  she  bound  from  ? — From  abroad,  laden  with  sugar.  She  was 
caught  in  the  direction  between  the  Smalls  and  the  Land's  End ;  in  the  same 
direction  as  Liverpool. 

1436.  My  question  was,  whether  vessels  trading  from  the  northern  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  so  on,  if  caught  in  a  western  gale,  could  run  for  St.  Ives,  going 
up  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — They  could,  provided  there  was  a  breakwater. 

1437.  Mr.  Kendall.^  New  Quay  Harbour  has  been  surveyed,  has  it  not,  with 
:aview  to  running  out  a  breakwater? — I  think  it  has. 

1438.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  was  at  all  ? — I  do  not. 

1439.  ^'  would  be  something  very  enormous,  would  not  it? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
ivould. 

1440.  Would  not  making  a  breakwater  at  St.  Ives  be  very  expensive  ?— There 
is  a  great  hill  there  ;  it  is  solid  rock. 

1441.  Lord  A.  Fane  Tempest']  You  gave  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
in  your  opinion  the  expenditure  of  money  on  Padstow  would  not  make  it  an 
advisable  harbour  ? — Not  at  all. 

1442.  You  think  the  expenditure  of  money  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
Padstow  Harbour  ? — I  do. 

1443.  And  you  think  that  the  requirements  of  the  coast  would  be  met  by  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  harbour  of  St.  Ives,  and  also  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour  lying  under  the  Mumbles? — Yes. 

1444.  Lord  John  Hay.]  You  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  have  probably  seen  vessels  come  in  disabled  ? — I  have. 

1445.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  wreck-chart? — No. 

1446.  I  wish  to  know  whether  a  large  amount  of  these  wrecks  which  appear 
marked  upon  the  chart  close  to  Bristol,  are  of  vessels  which  have  been  towed  in, 
probably  found  disabled    somewhere  else,  or  have  just  run  in  and  have   got 

•on  shore,  perhaps?— In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  forced  up  by  the  gales. 


T.R, 


Mr. 
Forward. 


18  March  1858. 


Mr.  /•  1>.  Bryatii. 


Mr.  John  Dyer  Bryant^  called  in;  and  Examined, 

1447.  Chairman.]  WHAT  are  you  ?— Receiver  of  Wreck  for  the  port  and  dis-       

ixict  of  Padstow.  ~ 

1448.  For  the  Admiralty  ?— I  am  receiver  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  and 
also  receiver  of  wreck  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1449.  Do  you  know  that  coast  very  well  ? — I  know  it  pretty  well. 

1450.  Have  you  any  nautical  knowledge  i — 1  have  been  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  been  in  and  out  most  of  the  creeks,  but  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  sailor. 

1451.  In  the  exercise  of  your  duties  in  the  oflSce  which  you  hold,  has  your 
attention  been  called  to  most  of  the  harbours,  and  the  wrecks  in  that  locality  ? 
—Yes. 

1452.  What  are  you  besides  the  receiver  of  wreck?— I  am  a  commissioner 
for  the  port  of  Padstow,  and  a  member  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  Pad- 
stow Harbour  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  life  and  Property  from  Ship- 
"wreck. 

1453.  Are  you  in  any  trade  at  all  ? — I  am  a  merchant, 

1454.  A  merchant  in  Padstow?— Yes. 

0.36.  K  3  1455-  What.  ^ 
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Mr.  J.  D.  Bryant.      1455.  What  points  of  the  coast  have  been  suggested  for  harbotirs  of  refuge  in 

^^  that  immediate  locality,  or  in  the  whole  coast  of  Cornwall  ? — ^The  most  westerly 

18  March  1858.    jg  g^  j^.gg.  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  easterly  is  Towan  Head  ;  the  next  easterly  agaio  is 

Trevose  Head,  Polverton  Bay  east  of  Trevose  Head  ;  then  Padstow  Harbour,  and 

then  the  bay  at  the  back  of  Pentire  Point,  called  the  Sound  of  the  Mouls. 

14.56.  What  points  do  you  consider,  from  the  information  which  you  possess 
of  the  locality,  and  from  the  observations  which  you  have  heard  maide,  are  the  " 
most  eligible  for  a  harbour  of  refuge? — I  think  the  port  of  Padstow. 

1457.  Do  you  know  St.  Ives  ?— I  know  St.  Ives. 

1458.  Wai  you  state  why  you  give  the  preference  to  Padstow  ? — Because 
Padstow  commands  a  much  larger  space  of  the  coast  than  St  Ives  in  the  most 
dangerous  vmid,  which  is  the  north-west. 

i43p.  Is  Padstow  more  easily  taken  in  a  north-west  wind  than  St.  Ives? — 
Much  more  sa 

1460.  Suppose  there  were  a  breakwater  made  at  St.  Ives,  how  would  it  be 
then  r — A  ship  would  not  fetch  St.  Ives  more  then  than  she  would  now.    What 
I  mean  is^  that  if  you  had  a  certain  number  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  coast,  * 
more  of  those  vessels  would  reach  Padstow  with  a  north-west  gale  than  would 
get  to  St.  Ives. 

14C1.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  vessels  upon  that  coast? — Under  300 
tons. 

146'j.  Tlien  it  is  chiefly  a  coasting  trade,  is  it  not? — Chiefly  a  coasting 
trade. 

1463.  Vessels  going  foreign  keep  clear  out  to  sea  and  do  not  generally  come 
near  the  coast  much,  do  they  ?—  Not  nearly  so  much  as  they  used  to  do  ;  outward- ; 
bound  vessels  coming  from  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  St,  George's  Channel,  keep 
a  fair  offing,  and  for  the  homeward  bound  we  have  a  very  good  lighthouse  on 
Trevose  Mead,  which  they  can  see  some  20  miles,  and  that  gives  them  a  sufficient  ^ 
offing  to  go  up  the  Bristol  Channel  without  being  embay^  upon  the  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

1464.  Then  the  establishment  of  that  lighthouse  enables  the  homeward*bound 
vessels  to  keep  better  out  to  sea  than  they  did  formerly  ? — ^Yes. 

1465.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  the  foreign  trade,  a  harbour  of  refuge- 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  is  not  so  much  required  as  it  was  at  one 
time  ? — Not  nearly  so  much. 

1466.  Have  ytfu  frequently  a  great  collection  of  coasting  vessels  in  your 
.neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

1467.  Wind-bound? — ^Yes;  Padstow  is  a  capital  port  for  wind-bound  ships 
with  the  wind  to  the  north ;  very  frequently  we  have  large  fleets  come  in  with 
the  wind  to  the  north. 

1468.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  taking  that  harbour  ? — Not  with  the  wind  to 
the  north  ;  it  is  a  fair  wind  in. 

1469.  With  the  wind  to  the  south? — With  the  wind  to  the  south  it  is  a  fedr 
wind  up  Channel,  and  then  they  would  not  want  to  come  in. 

1470.  What  sort  of  ground  is  it  when  they  are  in  ? — It  is  a  very  capital  place , 
for  ships  to  lie ;  I  see  by  Captain  Sheringham*s  chart,  that  the  least  depth  of 
water  at  the  entrance  in  the  Channel  is  17  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

1471.  How  wide  is  it? — ^The  Channel  there  is  about  50  fathoms  wide,  that  is, 
300  feet,  and  Captain  Washington,  whose  report  on  the  harbour  I  have  here, 
suggested  that  by  an  expenditure  of  500  /.  you  could  make  the  entrance  of* 
Padstow  at  all  times  at  low  water  spring  tides,  20  feet  of  water. 

1472.  Is  the  ground  good  holding  ground  when  the  vessels  are  in? — Capital.  ; 

1473.  What  is  it,  sand  or  clay  ?— Clay. 

1474.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  entrance  is  only  the  length  of  a 
cable?— No,  that  is  at  dead  low  water;  I  am  speaking  of  spring  tides;  but  at) 
high  water  the  channel  is  some  200  fathoms. 

1475-  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  entering,  from  the  width? — No  difficulty,: 
except  with  the  wind  to  the  north-west. 

1476.  But  that  is  the  most  dangerous  gale  there,  is  it  not? — That  is  the  most 
dangerous  wind  on  that  coast. 

1477.  Then  your  greatest  difficulty  is  when  you  have  got  the  most  dangerous 
gale? — Yes,  it  is  now. 

1478.  Could  that  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

1479.  How  could  that  difficulty  be  removed  r— I  have  a  modd  here,,  which 
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will  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be  done  quicker  than  I  can,  if  you  will  Mr.  /•  D.  Bryant. 
allow  me  to  exhibit  it. — {The  model  was  placed  before  the  Committee.)  

1480.  What  i8  that  model  ? — It  is  a  model  of  Stepper  Point,  and  of  the  entrance   '^8  March  iSgB, 
to  the  harbour  of  Padstow. 

1481.  The  harbour  is  round  there,  is  it  ?— This  is  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Padstow  {pointing  out  the  same.) 

1482.  What  you  propose  is,  to  remove  a  part  of  that  point? — Yes ;  with  a  gale 
from  the  north-west,  taking  Padstow,  a  vessel  gets  a  fair  wind  about  as  far  as 
that;  and  when  she  gets  as  far  as  the  other  ship,  she  gets  a  fair  wind  again; 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  passing  from  there  to  there  {describing ike  same). 

1483.  How  is  tliat  difficulty  to  be  removed? — Some  years  ago,  the  Padstow 
Harbour  Association,  which  is  a  voluntary  association,  cut  down  a  part  of  the 
point  here  for  the  assistance  of  vessels,  which  this  represents  {taking  apiece  off 
the  model);  the  cutting  down  of  that  small  piece  gives  vessels  a  fair  wind  about 
60  fathoms  further  into  the  harbour  than  they  had  before,  so  tliat  when  a  vessel 
went  in  formerly,  she  was  becalmed  just  here  ;  she  is  now  able  to  go  in  so  fer. 

1484.  In  fact,  the  removal  of  that  point  enables  them  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind  that  blows  over  it  ? — Yes ;  a  vessel  can  get  into  this 
capstan-house  by  removal  of  that  piece  ;  that  was  done  in  1848. 

1485.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  high  land  should  be  lowered  further  in  ? — Yes, 
the  plan  would  be,  as  suggested,  to  uncap  the  hill  just  so  much  as  that  {taking  a 
jnece  off  the  model). 

i48t).  Would  that  be  a  very  expensive  operation  ? — No  ;  the  mere  removal  of 
that  block  of  stone  would  cost  something  like  15,000  /.  at  the  furthest. 

1487.  When  that  was  done  would  you  have  a  fair  wind  all  the  way  in  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

1488.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  harbour  in  a  north-west  gale  in  that  case 
would  be  removed  ? — Precisely. 

1489.  Is  that  the  chief  difficulty  which  at  present  exists  in  Padstow,  Harbour, 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge? — Yes. 

1490.  The  difficulty  of  making  it  in  a  north- WTSt  gale, which  is  the  most 
dangerous  upon  the  coast  ? — Yes. 

1491 .  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  chiefly  in  a  north-west  gale  that  vessels  frequenting 
that  coast  require  a  refuge  ? — Chiefly. 

1492.  Is  the  depth  of  water  at  present  sufficient  for  the  majority  of  vessels 
that  frequent  the  coast  after  they  are  in  ? — Yes  ;  I  see  by  Captain  Shering^ham's 
chart  that  we  have  1?  f^et  of  water  here  now,  and  if  we  followed  Captain 
Washington's  suggestion  of  spending  600?.  in  dredging,  we  should  have  20  feet 
of  water  at  low- water  spring  tides.  Now  at  low-water  spring  tides  in  the  harbour 
there  is  half  a  mile  long  of  300  feet  wide,  and  from  18  to  27  feet  deep,  and  there 
is  another  anchorage  of  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  from  9  to  14 
feet  deep,  and  opposite  and  abreast  of  Padstow  Pier,  which  is  dry  at  low  water, 
there  is  accommodation  for  200  or  300  sail  of  coasters. 

1493.  Taking  the  range  of  coast  which  is  frequented  by  the  coasting  vessels  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  what  portion  of  the  range  of  coast  would  FadBtow  be 
applicable  to,  as  compared  with  St.  Ives? — In  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north- 
west, taking  the  blue  on  the  diagram,  any  vessel  in  the  blue  space  would  not 
fetch  St.  Ives. 

1494.  What  part  of  it  would  fetch  St.  Ives? — If  she  was  in  the  small  red 
comer  she  must  go  to  St.  Ives  ;  and  if  she  is  in  the  yellow,  she  might  go  either 
to  St.  Ives  or  to  Padstow  ;  you  might  divide  those  between  the  two  ports. 

1495.  Then  the  yellow  and  the  red  would  be  equally  applicable  to  St.  Ivee, 
and  Padstow  would  be  applicable  to  the  yellow  and  blue  ;  the  part  marked  red 
would  be  applicable  to  St.  Ives  only,  and  the  part  marked  blue  would  be  appli- 
cable to  Padstow  only  ? — Precisely. 

1496.  Then,  in  point  of  feet,  the  portion  for  which  Padstow  would  be  appli- 
cable, may  be  said  to  be  as  about  ten  to  one  to  what  St.  Ives  would  be  applicable 
to,  taken  solely  according  to  that  plan  ? — ^Twelve  to  one,  I  think,  is  about  the 
proportion* 

1497.  You  have  been  in  the  room,  and  heard  a  witness  state  that  the  holding 
ground  in  Padstow  is  very  bad  ;  that  it  is  loose  sand.  Is  that  in  conformity 
with  your  knowledge  of  the  feet  ? — ^No. 

1498.  iJtkv^e  you  ever  befurd  a  complaint  of  the  holdimg  ground  ?-^No ;  I  never 
0.36.  K  4  heaj-d  ^ 
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Mr.  /.  D.  Bryant,  heard  of  a  vessel  drifting  from  her  anchor  in  Padstow,  except  she  fouled  her 

anchor. 

|8  March  1858.         1499.  You  say  it  is  clay,  and  not  sand  ? — It  is  clay,  and  not  sand. 

1 500.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  at  all,  at  what  cost  the  improvements  of 
Padstow  could  be  made,  so  as  to  render  it  applicable  for  the  use  of  all  those  small 
vessels  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — I  calculate  that  30,000  /.  would  give  you  a 
harbour  accessible  at  all  times,  with  20  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance. 

1501.  And  that,  for  an  expenditure  of  30,000  Z.,  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be 
furnished  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  applicable  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  1,  as- 
compared  with  St.  Ives  ?  —Yes. 

1502.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  made,  such  as  you 
describe,  at  Padstow,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  general  necessities  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  in  addition  to  St,  Ives,  as  it  now  exists  ? — I  think  so. 

1 503.  Admiral  Duncmibe^  That  answer  refers  to  the  coasting  trade,  I  sup- 
pose ? — To  any  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  20  feet  of  water. 

1504.  I  think  you  sai.d  that  the  foreign  trade  seldom  comes  down  that  part  of 
the  coast  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  have  not  been  troubled 
with  large  ships  upon  that  coast  so  much  as  we  formerly  were ;  Trevose  light 
gives  them  warning  in  running  into  the  channel  at  night. 

1505.  The  expenditure  of  30,000  /.,  as  you  describe,  would,  in  your  estimation, 
make  Padstow  a  sufficiently  good  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  coasting  trade  ? — 
Yes ;  and  for  all  ships  not  drawing  more  than  20  feet. 

1506.  And  besides  that,  an  expenditure,  I  understand,  is  to  be  employed  in 
dredging  the  channel  ? — Captain  Washington  says  that  600/.  would  just  dredge 
that  little  bit  of  entrance ;  it  is  a  small  space,  not  more  than  20  fathoms  long. 

1507.  But  there  are  sandbanks  higher  up  the  harbour,  it  appears  ? — Padstow 
Harbour  is  six  miles  long. 

1508.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  them? — As  I  described  just 
now. 

1509.  There  are  sandbanks,  are  there  not,  in  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1510.  Do  you  propose  getting  rid  of  them  by  dredging  ? — No ;  I  think  if  you. 
confine  the  scour  of  the  tide  by  fairleaders  for  the  tide,  the  sand  would  go  out 
of  the  harbour  of  itself. 

1511.  As  shown  by  Captain  Sheringham's  plan,  you  think  it  would  keep  the 
channel  sufficiently  clear? — Yes;  I  think  if  the  fairleaders,  as  shown  upon 
Captain  Sheringham's  plan,  were  adopted,  it  would  make  20  feet  in  the  entrance,, 
gradually  shoaling  to  perhaps  14  or  16  feet  two  miles  up. 

1512.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  dredging  would  be  a  continuous  work,, 
but  would  only  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  ? — ^That  is  all ;  you  see  that, 
according  to  Captain  Sheringham's  chart  now,  you  have  a  long  space  with  the 
present  scour  as  it  stands,  kept  at  24  to  27  feet  in  dead  low-water  spring  tides. 

1513.  Lord  John  HayJ]  What  is  the  width  of  that  part  which  is  kept  at  the 
depth  which  you  have  described  ;  24  feet,  I  think  you  said  ? — It  is  about  from^ 
200  to  300  feet. 

1514.  Is  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  width,  or  nearly  sufficient,  to  make  it  of 
any  practical  use  to  a  considerable  trade^  taking  advantage  of  a  port  of  that 
sort;  would  they  be  able  to  anchor  there;  would  they  have  room  to  swing?  — 
They  would  be  obliged  to  be  tended  by  warps ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  if  the  fairleaders,  as  proposed  by  Captain  Sheringham,  were 
adopted,  you  would  have  a  much  wider  channel. 

1515.  Do  you  ground  that  presumption  on  any  practical  knowledge  of  your 
own,  or  from  having  heard  it  from  any  one  who  is  likely  to  understand  the 
subject? — I  ground  it  upon  practical  knowledge  of  my  own,  and  the  result  of 
the  sea  walls  which  have  been  built,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  Padstow. 

1516.  In  what  part  of  the  harbour? — ^Just  above  the  town  of  Padstow,  {see 
Captain  Sheringham's  Chart),  the  channel  there  is  now  about  600  feet  wide ; 
there  was  nothing  but  a  sandbank  before  those  sea  walls  were  built.  The  action 
of  the  tide  on  that  wall  cleared  oflF  a  bar  of  sand  500  feet  wide. 

1517.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  already  of  the  certainty  of  this 
succeeding,  to  make  it  a  very  proper  way  of  spending  the  money  of  the  <50untry 
to  make  a  harbour  there  ?  -1  think  so. 

1518.  Are  you  so  confident  of  it  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  enter  into  the 
speculation  yourself  upon  the  same  data;  do  you  think  it  is  so  certain  as  to  be 

.     .quite 
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quite  positive  that  it  would  succeed  ? — I  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  what-  Mr.  /.  D.  Bryant. 
ever.  • 

1519.  Lord  -4.  V.  Tempest.']  You  have  quoted  Captain  Washington's  views     18  March  1858. 
with  regard  to  Padstow,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1520.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  Captain  Washington  gave  upon  this 
part  of  the  coast  to  this  Committee,  when  sitting  last  Session  ? — I  have  read  it 
in  this  Report. 

1521.  Do  you  recollect  that  at  Question  235,  Captain  Washington  stated  that 
Padstow  would  be  a  very  difficult  place  to  deal  with ;  and  that  also  at  Question 
338,  he  stated,  "  Padstow  is  a  very  difficult  place  to  deal  with,  and  has  a  violent 
race  of  the  tide  "  ? — I  think  Captain  Washington  has  been  misinformed,  or  he 
misuuderstands  the  race  of  the  tide  there.  In  bis  Report,  at  page  250,  he  talks 
of  a  race  of  tide  six  knots  an  hour. 

1522.  My  question  referred  to  Captain  Washington's  opinion  that  there  was    " 
a  race  of  tide  at  Padstow,  which  would  render  it  a  very  ineligible  place  for  a 
harbour  ? — Yes,  he  says  so ;  and  he  gives  the  rate  in  his  report. 

1523.  Am  I  right  in  stating,  that  the  tendency  of  Captain  Washington's  evi- 
dence was  very  adverse  to  Padstow  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  very  much  in 
favour  of  St.  Ives?— Captain  Washington  says,  that  doubtless  it  might  be  much 
improved,  in  his  answer  to  Question  235. 

1 524.  But  am  I  not  right  in  stating  that  the  tendency  of  Captain  Washington's 
evidence  was  in  favour  of  St.  Ives,  and  adverse  to  Padstow  ? — Rather  so. 

1525.  Was  not  Captain  Sullivan's  evidence  somewhat  of  the  same  tendency? 
— There  is  one  thing  I  remark  on  the  part  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  given 
evidence  in  this  report,  which  is,  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  north-west 
winds,  which  are  the  most  dangerous  upon  this  coast ;  they  talk  of  the  north  wind, 
which  is  a  fair  wind  into  Padstow. 

1526.  But,  was  not  the  tendency,  bpth  of  Captain  Sullivan's  evidence  and 
Captain  Washington's,  in  favour  of  St.  Ives,  and  adverse  to  Padstow  ? — Yes. 

1527.  Do  you  repeat  your  statement,  thai  the  holding  gound  of  Padstow 
Harbour  is  good  ?—  Yes. 

1528.  Firm  holding  ground? — ^Yes. 

1529.  Mr.  HassardJ]  You  staled  that  in  a  south-west  wind,  a  vessel  would 
not  want  a  harbour  to  run  for ;  that  she  would  run  up  channel  ?— Yes,  if  the 
vessel  was  bound  up  channel,  it  would  be  a  fair  wind  up. 

1530.  But  suppose  the  vessel  was  outward  bound,  and  was  headed  by  a  south- 
west wind,  you  were  asked  the  question  whether  she  could  get  into  Padstow,  and 
I  understood  you  to  say,  that  a  vessel  would  not  require  a  harbour  if  she  could 
run  up  channel ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — If  she  were  bound  up  channel,  of  course 
it  would  be  a  fair  wind  for  her ;  and  if  she  were  bound  down  channel  she  would 
not  get  to  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  at  all. 

1531.  Did  you  hear  the  last  witness  examined,  Captain  Forward  ? — I  did. 

1532.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  there  were  a  number  of  outward-bound 
vessels  often  at  anchor  under  St.  Ives  Head  r — I  think  I  did. 

1533.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  whether  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  or  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  of  that. 

1534.  Is  it  not  likely  that  he  is  correct  in  that  respect,  from  his  experience 
upon  that  coast  r — Probably  so. 

1535*  Suppose  those  vessels  to  be  there,  do  you  think  those  vessels  would  run 
up  channel,  could  those  vessels  lie  off  Padstow  ? — They  could  come  into  Pad- 
stow if  they  felt  inclined. 

1536.  riow  could  they  get  in  t — They  could  beat  in. 

J 537-  What  width  is  the  channel? — From  200  to  300  fathoms  at  high 
water. 

1538.  What  is  it  at  low  water? — ^About  100  fathoms;  they  could  wait  for  a 
tide,  and  they  very  often  do  so. 

1539.  Where  could  they  wait  for  a  tide  ? — In  the  bay. 

1540.  Is  there  good  shelter  there? — Very  good  shelter  in  the  bay. 

1541.  Good  holding  ground  ? — Very  good  holding  ground. 

1542.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  holding  ground  ?— It  is  clay. 

1543.  Do  you  mean  that  a  vessel  could  run  up  channel  with  that  wind  ? — She 
could,  without  any  particular  danger. 

1544.  Where  could  she  run  besides  up  channel? — ^To  King  Road,  with  the 
wind  south-west. 

0.36.  L  1545-  Is^ 
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Mr.  /•  D.  BrgoML      1545,  Is  there  any  danger  in  running  for  King  Boad  ? — ^The  extent  of  danget 

"      incidental  to  the  navigation. 
18  March  1858.        1546.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  foul  ground  between  Bridgwater  and  King 

Road ? — I  would  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point;  I  know  that  yessek  very 

often  do  run  that  way. 

1547.  You  do  not  profess  to  give  any  nautical  information,  as  I  understand? 
— No. 

1548.  With  regard  to  Padstow,  you  say  that  a  north-west  wind  is  a  fair  wind 
into  it? — ^The  north  is  a  fair  wind  into  it,  and  with  that  hill  cut  away  the  north- 
west would  be  too. 

1549.  Is  ihere  a  heavy  sea  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  whole  of  that  coast. 

1550*  Does  the  sea  run  home  into  that  harbour  with  the  north-west  wind? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  not  vety  heavy. 

1551*  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  anchorage  which  exkts  there  at  present? 
— At  low  water  from  200  to  800  feet,  at  dead  low  water ;  at  high  water  it  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  wide. 

1552.  Supposing  a  vessel  of  a  large  size  ran  in  there,  bow  is  she  to  bring  up 
with  only  300  feet?— If  she  ran  in  at  high  water  she  would  have  plenty  of 
room  to  swing ;  if  she  ran  in  at  ebb  she  would  bring  up  and  ride  at  ebb. 

1553.  How  is  she  to  bring  up  ? — She  would  drop  her  anchor. 

1554*  Suppose  she  is  running  in  with  a  fair  wind?— Then  she  can  slacken 
sail  before  she  drops  her  anchor. 

1 555*  Suppose  she  ran  in  at  quarter  flood,  how  could  she  bring  up  ?—  Then 
she  must  drop  and  swing. 

1556.  Would  she  have  room  to  swing? — Yes,  on  the  best  anchorage  ground 
she  would. 

1557.  Is  that  far  off  the  harbour? — About  a  third  of  a  mile  within  the 
entrance. 

1558.  Then,  where  you  say  that  the  breadth  is  300  feet,  to  what  part  of  the 
harbour  do  you  refer  ? — I  refer  to  the  channel  at  low  water. 

>559*  Do  you  mean  the  outer  end  of  the  channel  ? — ^No,  the  whole  length  of 
the  channel. 

1560.  What  breadth  would  there  be  at  quarter  flood? — Perhaps  600  feet. 

1561.  Do  you  think  a  vessel  of  500  tons  running  in  there  at  quarter  tide 
would  have  room  to  swing  ? — Yes;  a, vessel  drawing  15  feet  would  have  plenty 
of  room. 

1562.  Have  you  examined  the  substratum  of  the  harbour  which  you  «ay  is 
mud  and  clay  t — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  the  masters  of 
vessels  that  it  is  mud  and # clay.  I  have  lived  there  20  years,  and  I  never  knew 
a  vessel  to  drive  from  her  anchor. 

1563.  Have  any  dredging  operations  been  carried  on  there  r — None. 

1 564.  Then  there  has  been  no  experimant  tried  as  yet  from  which  the  nature 
of  the  ground  is  to  be  gathered  ? — No ;  whether  Captain  Washington  made 
any  experiment  from  which  he  made  'this  report,  I  cannot  say. 

1565.  Mr.  jBorin^.]  Are  you  a  shipowner  r — Yes. 

1566.  Then  you,  yourself,  are  interested  in  having  the  best  place  selected  upon 
that  coast  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — ^Yes. 

1567.  How  many  ships  do  you  own  ? — Two. 

1 568.  Are  you  in  business  at  Padstow  r — ^Yes. 

1 569.  The  improvement  of  Padstow  Harbour  I  presume  would  bring  more 
trade  to  the  place  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  bring  much  more  trade  ;  the 
expenditure  by  wind-bound  ships  would  be  the  only  dxing. 

1570.  If  more  ships  were  brought  in  there  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour,  surely  more  trade  would  come  there  ?— Yes ;  but  I  think  that  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  not  increase  the  local 
trade  of  the  place ;  it  would  be  merely  the  expenditure  by  thcs  ships  that  are 
wind-bound. 

1571.  Mr.  Macartney.']  What  is  the  principal  trade  at  the  harbour  of  Padstow, 
in  and  out  ? — The  importation  of  coals  and  timber,  and  the  exportation  of  com 
and  some  minerals. 

1572.  Is  that  extensive?— Not  very  extensive. 

1573.  Mr.  Kendcd.']  You  assume  the  cost  to  be  16,000  L  ;  how  do  you  get  at 
that  cost  ?^— By  the  measurement  of  the  piece  which  is  proposed  to  be  removed  at 
so  much  per  fathom. 

1574.  Do 
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1574.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  sort  of  work  being  done  in  the  neigh-  MuJ.  D.  Bryant. 

bourhood  ? — 1  know  of  works  where  the  same  sort  of  excavation  is  now  being     

done  at  that  rale.  18  March  1858. 

1575.  That  would  amount  to  16,000/-  ?— Yes. 

1576.  What  do  you  do  with  the  other  15,000/.? — It  was  proposed  to  remove 
the  stuf  from  Stepper  Point,  and  make  an  embankment  across  Harbour  Cove ; 
the  cost  of  that  must  be  calculated ;  it  would  cost  altogether  18,000  /.  on 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  and  then  Captain  Sheringham  proposes  a  fair 
leader  for  the  tide  on  the  eastern  side,  which  would  probably  take  the  remaining 
part  of  the  money. 

1577.  You  fancy  that  the  estimate  is  as  Burly  near  as  engineers'  estimates  are 
in  general ;  perhaps  nearer  ? — I  think  so ;  works  are  being  done  near  there  at 
that  cost  now. 

1578.  What  is  the  rock  there? — ^Trap  rock,  schist,  and  slate. 

1579.  Are  yon  aware  from  your  experience  to  what  proportion  of  the  vessels 
in  distress  which  you  have  seen  off  the  coast  the  depth  of  water  in  Padstow 
Harbour  would  afford  refage?— Nineteen-twentieths  of  them  at  low  water,  and 
the  other  one-twentieth  could  come  in  at  high  water;  I  do  not  remember  any  vessel 
off  the  coast  that  could  not  take  it  at  high  water. 

1580.  If  ihey  came  in,  would  they  be  subject  to  any  toll  ? — The  lower  part 
of  the  harbour  is  not  subject  to  toll.  At  the  time  of  the  pasring  of  the  Pad- 
stow  Harbour  Act  the  levying  of  tolls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbour  on 
wind-bound  ships  was  opposed  by  the  Bristol  Qiamber  6f  Conrmerce,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  one  day  be  made  a  harbour  01  refuge,  and  they  would  like 
to  have  their  ships  free  of  toll ;  and  so  it  was  enaeted.  I  have  one  further  remark 
to  make,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  casualties  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  are  very  intermittent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  I  see  by 
the  Wreck  Chart  that  the  casualties  in  my  district  for  the  six  years  ending  1856 
have  been  26.  Now,  in  the  year  1857,  there  were  two  total  losses,  and  the  crews 
drowned  ;  four  total  losses  and  the  crews  saved  ;  and  seven  casualties  of  other 
descriptions,  making  13  for  the  year  1857. 

Mr.  Joseph  Samson^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1581.  Chairman.]  WHAT  are  you? — A  master  mariner ;  a  maJster  of  a  ship.   VLt. Joseph  Samson. 

1582.  Do  you  reside  in  Bristol ? — ^Yes.  ■■ 

1583.  In  what  trade  have  you  been  mostly  engaged  ? — On  the  foreign  trade. 

1584.  Have  you  traded  up  and  down  the  Bristol  Channel  in  going  on  foreign 
yoyages  ? — Yes,  for  32  years,  in  command  of  ships  from  230  to  050  tons« 

1585.  Has  it  been  in  the  American  trade  that  you  have  been  chiefly  engaged  ? 
— Yes ;  the  whole  time  to  different  parts  of  the  States. 

1586.  In  going  up  and  down  the  Brktol  Channel,  and  including  the  part  of 
St.  George's  Channel  which  you  would  sail  through,  what  is  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  coast? — The  general  navigation  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  dangerous 
throughout ;  all  above  Lundy  Island. 

1587.  And  lower  down  the  ooast? — Lower  down  we  do  not  consider  so  dan* 
gerous  ;  there  is  more  sea  room. 

1588.  When  you  get  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  going  on  a  foreign  voyage, 
you  keep  a  good  offing  from  the  land,  I  presome  ? — Yes ;  about  mid-channel. 

1589.  Therefore,  in  going  foreign,  you  have  vefy  little  danger  to  encounter 
after  you  have  got  out  of  we  Bristol  Channel  ? — Not  much  after  we  get  west- 
ward of  Lundy. 

1590.  If  you  are  going  outward-bound,  and  have  got  a  north-west  wind,  of 
course  you  proceed  on  your  voyage  ? — Not  with  an  outward-bound  ship  ;  diat 
is  where  we  are  stopped  at  once,  and  need  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

1591.  Would  not  a  north-west  wind  with  an  outward-bound  ship  be  a  fair 
wind  ? — Not  out  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

1592.  But  after  you  have  got  to  the  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— No ;  we 
should  want  to  steer  west  by  north. 

^593-  Then,  so  far  as  regards  the  foreign  trade  from  Bristol,  your  chief 
danger  is  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— Quite  flo. 

1594-  What  protec^on  is  there  now  in  the  shape  of  refuge  in  the  event  of 
your  being  caught  in  a  gale  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — There  is  not  mudh  now ; 
we  are  brought  by  pilots  as  far  as  Lundy  Island ;  that  is  the  limit  of  their  pilot- 
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Mr.  Joseph  Samson.  2^e,  and  the  ship  master  is  then  left  in  charge  of  his  ship  himself  to  work  his 

" way  in  this  difficult  navioration  and  to  box  about  in  strong  tides. 

18  March  1858.  1 595.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  from  your  experience  of  the  most  desirable 
improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the  Bristol  Channel  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  security  ? — I  have. 

1596.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  upon  that  point?— The  formation  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Clovelly. 

1597-  That  is  in  Barnstaple  Bay? — Yes. 

^598.  You  mean  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be  made  in  Barnstaple  Bay? 
— Yes ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clovelly. 

1599.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  wind  that  you  have  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  ? — Westerly  winds ;  when  bound  out  of  the  Channel,  south-west  lo 
north-west  are  the  most  dangerous. 

1 600.  Would  Barnstaple  Bay  be  available  with  those  winds  ? — Quite  so,  when 
we  were  to  the  west  of  Lundy  Island ;  we  might  run  up  between  Lundy  Island 
and  Hartland  Point,  and  with  a  harbour  made  in  Clovelly  ships  could  run  in 
there  with  ease,  and  they  would  be  under  the  lee  of  Hartland  Point ;  they  might 
anchor  in  Clovelly  Roads. 

1601.  Do  you  think  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  made  in  Barnstaple  Bay  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  ^liich  refuge  is  required  within  the  Bristol  Channel  ? 
— It  is  in  the  track  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  die  great  body  of  the  ships  going 
out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  generally  pass  between  Lundy  Island  and  Hartland 
Point ;  and  they  are  frequency  taken  there  with  westerly  winds. 

i6o2.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  other  side  of  the  coast;  the 
Welsh  side  ?  —I  have  been  about  130  odd  times  past  Lundy,  and  know  both  sides* 

1603.  Is  there  any  point  there  that  you  could  recommend  as  being  well 
adapted  for  refuge  ?— I  should  prefer  by  all  means  Clovelly  ;  the  Welsh  coast  is 
lined  with  sands,  and  we  generally  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

1 604.  You  say  lined  with  sands ;  on  what  part  principally  ? — From  the  Worm's 
Head  up  to  Nash  Point. 

1605.  Does  your  natural  course  up  and  down  the  Channel  generally  lie  nearer 
to  the  Welsh  coast,  or  to  the  English  coast  ? — We  generally  prefer  the  English 
coast. 

1606.  You  keep  as  near  to  the  English  shore  as  you  can  safely? — We  do. 

1607.  Admiral  Zfuncombe.']  I  understand,  as  a  general  thing,  that  vessels 
sailing  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  pass  between  Lundy  Island  and  Hartland 
Point  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  depends  upon  the  ivind. 

1608.  After  leaving  Lundy  Island,  where  you  get  rid  of  your  pilot,  whenever 
bad  weather  comes  on,  you  think  Barnstaple  Elay  would  be  a  most  eligible  spot 
for  aflPording  protection  ?^r-I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other  part  of  the  Channel  if 
a  harbour  of  refuge  were  found  there. 

1 609.  In  the  event  of  the  wind  chopping  round  to  north-north-west,  is  it 
equally  protected  from  that  wind  ? — If  a  harf)our  of  refuge  were  formed  there^ 
it  would  be. 

1610.  You  mean  by  throwing  out  a  breakwater  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  the  only  danger 
of  the  bay  now*  The  bay  is  well  sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind^  and  a 
vessel  makes  it  with  safely ;  but  if  the  wind  flies  round  to  the  north-north-west, 
then  she  becomes  embayed. 

1611.  Then  you  would  be  in  the  same  predicament  there  as  you  would  be  in 
St.  Ives  Bay? — Quite  so. 

1612.  What  sort*  of  holdmg  ground  is  there  in  Barnstaple  Bay? — Very 
good  holding  ground,  and  the  water  deepens  about  a  mile  and  a  half  oft'  the  shore 
to  10  fathoms  ;  the  ground  is  good  blue  clay,  and  good  holding  ground. 

1613.  Might  it  not  happen  that  when  you  had  got  to  the  westward  of  Hart- 
land Point,  the  wind  chopping  suddenly  round  to  north-north-west,  you  could 
not  get  round  into  Barnstaple  Bay  ?— It  would  not  happen,  as  we  generally  give 
the  coast  a  good  wide  berth,  and  north-north-west  would  be  on  the  beam  to 
Lundy, 

1614.  Have  you  ever  taken  refuge  in  St.  Ives? — No  ;  I  never  go  near  it,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

1615.  But  sometimes  you  have  not  been  able  perhaps  to  help  it? — I  have 
been  up  and  down  132  times,  and  I  have  always  kept  clear  of  it. 

1616*.  You  never  took  refuge  there  ?— I  have  not ;  there  is  not  depth  of  water 
for  a  vessel  to  bring  up  in. 

1616.  You 
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1617.  You  have  not  taken  refuge  in  Padstow,  have  you?— No.                          Mr. Joseph Samon. 
161 S.  And  you  cannot  speak  to  that  ?~No,  I  cannot.  ^ 

1619.  Your  decided  opinion  is,  that  Barnstaple  Bay  is  the  proper  spot  for  a     -^  March  1858. 
harbour  of  refuge  in  that  channel  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  the  most  dangerous  part  upon 

the  south  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the  deepest  bay.  We  should  be  sheltered 
under  Hartland  Point,  with  south  and  westerly  wind,  and  a  vessel  might  run  into 
the  harbour  there  under  bare  poles  in  a  westerly  gale,  which  would  be  a  most 
important  thing. 

1620.  Mr.  Hassard.]  Have  you  ever  been  lying  under  the  Mumbles  Head  r— 
I  have,  many  years  ago,  in  a  small  vessel. 

1621.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  spot  as  a  refuge  for  vessels  if  a  break- 
water were  thrown  out  ?— No  doubt  it  would  make  a  very  good  harbour ;  but 
I  should  decidedly  prefer  Clovelly  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Channel. 

1622.  Did  you  say  there  were  outlying  sands  from  the  Worm's  Head  to  Nash 
Light?— Yes  ;  with  the  exception  of  twelve  miles. 

1623.  Whereabouts  upon  that  coast?— The  end  of  the  Scarweather  Sand  lies 
about  south  from  the  Mumbles  Light. 

1624.  I»  there  a  clear  entrance  into  the  anchorage  under  the  Mumbles  Light? 
— Yes ;  from  the  mid-channel. 

1625.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coasting  trade  along  that  coast,  from 
Swansea  and  Cardiff? — I  do. 

1626.  With  reference  to  a  question  which  I  asked  the  last  witness,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  navigation  up  to  King  Road  ? — It  is  a  very  critical  and  diflGicult  navi- 
gation ;  and  we  there  require  a  pilot.  I  have  been  up  sometimes  without  a 
pilot;  but  I  do  not  like  to  go  even  after  all  the  experience  I  have  had. 

1627.  From  where  does  the  difficulty  commence  ?-*From  Lundy  and  above 
the  Holmes  to  King  Road. 

1628.  That  is  western  ? — Yes. 

1629.  Mr.  Ewart.'\  You  do  not  know  St.  Ives  at  all,  I  understand  ? — No. 

1630.  Suppose  the  anchorage  at  St.  Ives  is  in  a  desirable  place  ;  do  you  not 
consider,  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  that  St.  Ives  is  better  than  the  one  at 
Barnstaple  Bay  ?—  It  appears,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient water  there,  and  it  is  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  coming  from  the  westward, 

1631.  But  supposing  there  is  sufficient  water,  which  do  you  consider  the  best 
site  for  large  vessels  ?— Clovelly. 

1632.  Better  than  St.  Ives?— Decidedly. 

1633.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.'\  Suppose  that  you  had  got  to  the  west  of  Lundy 
and  you  found  that  you  could  not  beat  out  to  the  open  sea,  and  were  obliged  to 
put  hack,  could  you  not  as  easily  fetch  the  Mumbles  as  Clovelly  ? — You  could 
fetch  either  place,  but  that  would  be  rather  further  back.  Clovelly  would  be 
nearest  and  safest. 

1 634.  Did  you  ever  bring  up  under  Lundy  yourself? — Once  only  in  all  my  travels/^ 

1635.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  anchorage  sufficiently  to  speak  of  Lundy 
as  to  that?— I  do  not  think  it  is  much  ;  it  is  very  good  in  a  westerly  wind,  about 
10  or  12  points  of  the  compass. 

1 636.  now  far  north  of  west  ? — With  a  north-west  wind  it  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  wind  flying  round  to  the  east,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  out. 

1637.  Does  the  wind  generally  fly  round  to  the  south,  or  to  the  north? — To 
the  north  generally. 

1638.  As  soon  as  it  got  round  to  j;he  north  you  would  be  able  to  get  away? 
— Yes ;  but  supposing  the  wind  comes  round  to  the  east,  it  becomes  a  very 
dangerous  place. 

1639.  It  would  not  fly  round  from  the  west  to  the  east,  would  it;  it  is  very 
rare  for  the  wind  to  do  that  ? — There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind. 

1 640.  Mr.  Philips.]  What  landmarks  are  there  for  vessels  running  into  Clo- 
velly ? — ^There  is  Lundy  Island  north  and  by  west,  and  Hartland  Point.  Lundy 
Light  can  be  seen  all  round  the  compass. 

1641.  Are  they  very  conspicuous  marks? — The  most  conspicuous  marks  in 
the  Channel;  we  always  endeavour  to  make  Lundy  Islana;  in  running  up 
Channel  we  never  go  near  the  Cornwall  coast. 

1642.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  trading  in 
and  out?— I  believe  about  1,000  a  week.  I  have  had  these  statistics  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  there  is  about  53,000  a  year ;  that  is  more  than  1,000 
a  week. 

0.36.  L  3  1643.  What 
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•Mir./09epkSamMa^        1643.  ^hat  is  the  average  toanage  ? — Nearly  5,400,000  tons. 

1644.  Mr.  Baring.']  Have  you  seen  any  plan  for  taaldng  a  harbour  of  refuge 

18  March  1858.  at  Clovelly  ? — ^No ;  1  drew  a  simpk  plan  myself,  but  I  believe  here  is  a  remark  of 
Captain  Vetdi's.  He  says,  ^^  The  site  at  Clovelly  for  the  proposed  l^reak^rater 
is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  diosen,  and  further,  that  in  1846  eleven 
vessels  were  wrecks  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  drivcm  within  the  horns  of  it  by  a  stress 
of  weatlier ;  and  it  has  been  assumed  tliat  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  bay 
exceeds,  for  the  space,  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdobi/' 

1 645.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  expense  of  forming  a  harbour  of  refuge 
there  would  be  ? — No,  I  can  say  nothing  about  that ;  there  is  plenty  of  material 
at  hand,  I  believe, 

1646.  You  cannot  speak  from  your  own  knowledge,  either  as  to  the  pla^  oa* 
as  to  the  expense  ?— No,  I  cannot ;  1  believe  it  wouU  be  merely  a  breakwater 
open  at  each  end ;  the  north-west  and  the  south-^east 

1647.  You  speak  of  the  locality  simply  as  the  best  position,  in  your  optmion, 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge  r^ — Quite  so. 

1648.  In  giving  that  opinion,  do  you  refer  to  the  coasting  trade  as  well  as  to 
the  foreign  trade? — It  would  be  equally  valuable  to  all  vessels  passing  along 
the  Channel ;  the  coasting  trade  as  well  as  foreign  vessels  taken  about  that  quarter. 

1 649.  Lord  John  Hay.]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
Clovelly  a  ptopfer  place  at  which  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Yes. 

1 650.  Suppose  a  vessel  were  to  be  met  by  a  south-westerly  gale  off  St.  Ives, 
would  it  ])ot  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  run  back  as  far  as  this  place  you  speak  of? 
— Where  could  she  go  but  there ;  that  would  be  the  nearest  port  for  shelter ;  it 
is  only  about  30  miles ;  she  could  run  back  to  Hartland  Point  and  get  good 
shelter. 

1651.  I  refer  to  St.  Ives  ;  that  is  more  than  30  miles? — I  thought  you  said 
Padstow ;  St.  Ives  is  about  70  miles.  A  ship  far  down  would  have  plenty  of  sea 
room  with  a  south-west  wind. 

1652.  Do  not  vou  think  it  very  important  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  a  chan- 
nel of  that  sort  snould  be  at  the  place  which  is  nearest  to  the  open  sea  ? — I 
should  think  it  a  very  dangerous  operation  to  ran  down  upon  the  Cornwall  coast 
with  a  strong  north-north-west  wind ;  I  should  never  attempt  it. 

1653.  What  is  the  character  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  is  it  very 
low  land,  or  high  land  ?— Itis  high  broken  land. 

1 654.  Therefore,  it  is  not  land  whidi  it  is  dangerous,  speaking  generally,  to 
run  down  upon,  is  it  ? — You  run  upon  a  lee  shore ;  I  should  never  advise  anyone 
to  run  upon  a  lee  shore  wb^i  he  could  keep  the  sea. 

1655.  ^^  I  speak  of  those  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  run  into  a 
harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  much  frequented,  unless  by  small 
coasting  vessels  going  round  the  land ;  ships  in  the  fordgn  trade  would  never  go 
near  it  if  they  could  avoid  it. 

1656.  Mr.  Kendal. 2  For  coasting  vessels,  Clovelly  would  not  do? — ^Yes,  for 
all  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Channel. 

1657.  What  has  made  you  so  well  acquainted  with  Barnstaple  Bay  ? — ^Passing 
up  and  down  so  many  times,  and  beating  in  the  bay* 

1658.  You  know  nothing  at  all  of  Padstow? — No. 

1659.  Or  of  St.  Ives? — No. 

1660.  And  therefore  you  cannot  speak  of  them  ? — No ;  the  only  thing  I  heard 
was,  that  there  is  no  water,  so  that  a  ship  cannot  run  in,  and  let  go  her  anchor 
with  safety. 

1661.  But  you  cannot  speak  to  that,  you  know  nothing  about  it  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No. 

1 662.  Mr.  Philips.]  What  sort  of  holding  ground  is  it  in  Clovelly  ? — Blue  clay. 

1663.  Is  blue  clay  considered  the  best  holding  ground  ? — Yes ;  and  only  10 
fathoms  water  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  it  is  a  most  important  thing. 

1 664.  Chairman.]  When  you  said  there  was  not  sufficient  water  in  St.  Ives, 
you  meant  Padstow? — Yes. 

1665.  Did  you  intend  to  imply  in  any  part  of  your  evidence  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  water  in  St.  Ives  ?— No ;  I  was  never  in  it,  and  therefore  I  can 
say  nothing  about  it. 

1666.  In  point  of  fact,  you  know  nothing  about  that  part  of  the  coast  at  all 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

1667.  So 
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1667.  Soiieur  aa  the  fwcign  tarade  from  Bnrtol  is  eoacenedt  ynt  never  tonch  MT.Jom/iSammm. 
the  coast  after  you  leave  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — Not  if  we  can  avoid  it  ~[    7 

1668.  And  you  youraelf  never  have  been  obliged  to  do  that?— No ;  I  have    ^^  "^  *'^- 
been  130  odd  times  past  it,  I  think,  and  never  have  seen  St.  Ives. 


Luna^  22*  die  Martiij  1868. 


MEIPBEBS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Dooaon. 
Admiral  Dnncombe. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey. 
Lord  Joha  Hay. 
Mr.  Hasssrd. 


}fr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Philips. 

Mr.  Aoffustns  Smith. 

Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

Mr.TraiL 

Lord  A.  Yane  Tempest, 

Mr.  Wilson. 


JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  Ckristtpker  CUartm,  h.n.,  called  in;  and  Exammed. 

1 669.  Chairman^  ARE  you  a  Captain  in  the  Navy  ? — Yes,  retired. 

1670.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^A  great  deal. 

1671.  In  what  capacity? — Both  as  commander  of  merchant  ships^  and  as 
having  gone  up  and  down  it  very  often  in  large  steamers^  and  also  in  yachts 
and  other  vessels,  and  a  pleasure  boat  of  my  own. 

1672.  Although  you  are  a  captain  in  the  navy,  you  have  also  commanded 
large  merchant  ships  ? — I  have,  out  of  Bristol  with  the  West  Indies. 

1673.  Have  you  commanded  any  steamers  in  the  Bristol  Channel? — I  never 
commanded  one,  but  I  was  nautical  manager  of  the  **  Great  Western"  and  of  the 
•*  Great  Britain." 

1674.  Have  you  navigated  ships  in  the  West  India  trade  from  Bristol? — ^Yes. 

1675.  How  many  years  have  you  known  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— Since  1820, 
weir. 

1676.  Have  you  been  harbour-master  of  Bristol? — I  was  harbour-master  of 
flie  upper  part  of  Bristol ;  part  of  my  business  was  to  help  in  the  examination 
candidates  for  the  situation  of  pilots  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

1677.  In  that  capacity  you  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pilots  in  the  Bristol 
Cbamiel  ? — Not  a  great  deal ;  under  the  haven-master  the  quaywarden  or  harbour- 
master was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situation 
of  pilots,  when  required. 

1678.  Then  your  experience  has  given  you  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  ? — I  think  a  great  knowledge. 

1679.  ^^^  J^^  prepared  to  point  out  to  the  Conmiittee  the  parts  which  you 
regard  as  the  most  dangerous  in  the  channel  ? — I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  dan- 
gerous channel  at  all,  except  in  very  bad  weather,  when  every  place  is  dangerous ; 
it  is  a  very  fine  channel. 

i68to.  Is  your  experience  limited  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  do  you  know  the 
coast  below  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  coast,  as  well  ? — I  have 
been  to  all  the  points  spoken  of  on  the  Cornwall  coast ;  I  have  been  to  St.  Ivea, 
Towan's  Head,  Trevose  Head,  Pentyre-Clovelly,  and  Hartland  Point;  indeed, 
I  may  say  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  having  navigated  up  and 
down  it  for  many  years. 

iffSi.  Have  you  ever  been  caught  in  a  storm  upon  that  coast? — ^Yes;  for  parts 
of  two  days  and  one  night,  in  a  large  ship. 

1682.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  any  harbour?— I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  take  shelter  in  any  harbour  if  there  had  been  one ;  I  was  two 
days  and  a  night  under  close-reefed  foresails,  trying  to  weather  St.  Ives  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  Hartland  Point  on  the  port  tack,  and  very  hard  work  I  had. 
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1 683.  In  that  case  you  had  nothmg  for  it  but  to  keep  the  sea  ? — I  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  sea;  and  at  one  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  had  got  five  times 
my  ship's  length,  or  10  times  my  ship's  length  nearer  the  shore,  to  have  g(me 
into  Padstow  rather  than  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  I  came  up  a 
couple  of  points,  and  weathered  Cape  Cornwall,  and  bore  up  for  Falmouth. 

1684.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  point  which  offers  the  greatest  facilities  for 
an  improvement  to  be  made  to  enable  a  vessel  in  the  position  in  which  you  were 
placed  to  take  shelter  ? — I  think  halfway  between  Hartland  Point  and  St.  Ives 
would  be  the  best  place  for  that  purpose. 

1685.  To  what  particular  point  do  you  allude  ?— Do  you  mean  for  a  break- 
water for  large  ships  to  find  shelter. 

1686.  Yes. — I  would  rather  see  one  made  at  Trevose  Head  or  Pentyre  Point 
for  the  general  trade  than  I  would  at  St.  Ives,  but  I  should  like  very  much  to 
see  one  at  St.  Ives  too. 

1687.  The  point  to  which  you  refer  is  below  St.  Ives  ? — Above  St.  Ives  40 
miles ;  between  St.  Ives  and  Hartland  Point. 

1688.  Will  you  again  indicate  more  correctly  the  particular  point  to  which 
you  have  been  referring  ? — If  a  large  amount  of  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
making  a  l)reakwater,  and  only  one  were  to  be  made  (though  1  am  an  advocate 
for  a  great  many,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made  wherever  they  can 
possibly  save  life),  but  if  only  one  were  to  be  made,  I  would  rather  see  that  one 
somewhere  at  Pentyre  Point  or  Trevose  Head  than  I  would  at  St.  Ives ;  I  think 
it  would  be  more  useful  to  the  mass  of  sea-going  vessels  and  for  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

1689.  Where  is  Pentyre  Point:— A  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Trevose 
Head ;  Trevose  Head,  which,  I  may  say,  was  the  point  of  land  that  I  alwajrs 
ran  for  coming  from  the  West  Indies. 

1690.  Trevose  Head  was  the  point  you  always  ran  for  during  danger? — 
Trevose  Head  was  the  point  I  always  tried  to  make  when  the  ^ind  was  not  far 
to  the  northward  or  northward  and  westward,  and  when  the  land  was  not  con- 
cealed ;  it  depends  upon  the  time  of  day  and  the  appearance  of  the  weather. 
You  make  Trevose  Head. coming  from  the  West  Indies  about  three  or  four  hour» 
before  you  make  Lundy,  if  at  all,  to  the  southward;  and  if  I  was  coming  in 
towards  sunset,  I  liked  to  get  hold  of  the  land  somewhere  before  I  ran  higher  up 
in  case  of  thick  weather  coming  on,  and  Lundy  Light  being  capped. 

1691.  In  case  of  storms,  where  would  you  run  ? — ^That  depends  upon  where 
the  wind  was  from.  If  it  was  a  downright  westerly  gale  of  wind,  or  the  least 
southerly,  or  a  very  little  north,  I  should  run  close  up  for  Lundy  Island  and  on 
to  King  Road. 

1692.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  gale  you  have  to  encounter? — North- 
west. 

1693.  Supposing  you  were  caught  by  a  north-westerly  gale,  what  point  would 
serve  you  best? — Then  you  must  hold  on* as  well  as  you  can  ;  it  would  depend 
upon  whether  I  was  driven  near  the  Cornwall  coast,  or  whether  I  held  to  ^he 
northward  at  all,  where  I  would  run  for ;  if  I  was  obliged  to  bear  up  I  should 
probably  go  under  Lundy ;  if  I  was  near  St.  Ives  and  could  nut  weather  that 
point  I  should  be  too  glad  to  go  into  JSt.  Ives  Bay  and  take  shelter  if  theye  were 
a  pier  there,  but  if  I  were  higher  up  I  certainly  should  be  obliged  to  run  back 
and  bear  up  for  Lundy  or  King  Road.  I  am  of  course  referring  to  being  out- 
ward bound. 

1 694.  You  say  that  if  you  were  to  have  only  one  harbour  of  refuge  upon  which 
public  money  should  be  expended,  you  would  prefer,  for  all  general  purposes,  that 
one  should  be  made  at  Trevose  Head  ?— rYes ;  I  would  explain  it  in  this  way  : 
the  Bristol  Channel  has  an  immense  trade  from  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Newport,  and 
other  places;  they  are  increasing  all  of  them  enormously,  to  say  nothing  of 
Bristol  and  the  smaller  ports,  and  I  think  that  one  higher  up  than  St.  Ives  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  all  that  trade,  and  would  be  six  to  one  and  half-a-dozen 
of  the  other  as  to  which  would  be  best  for  the  trade  coming  out  of  the  Irish 
Channel ;  St.  Ives  pier  would  be  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  trade  of  the  Irish 
Channel  from  Liverpool  and  all  the  coast  of  Ireland  than  it  would  to  the  trade  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  except  that  part  of  the  trade  that  was  bound  round  the 
Land's  End  to  the  English  Channel. 

1695.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the  sJjipping  you  think  Trevose  Head  would  be 
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more  useful  than  St.  Ives  ? — I  think  so;  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  :  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast  is  between  Trevose  Head  and  Hartland  Point ;  I 
hold  that  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  it  is  further  out,  for  the  Atlantic 
swell,  which  rolls  in  for  eight  months  or  perhaps  more  in  the  year,  heaves  more 
directly  on  to  Bude  Bay  than  it  does  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Trevose 
Head,  and  heaves  more  in  towards  tlie  shore,  although  ir  heaves  bad  enough  every- 
where, and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  for  a  vessel  on  a  lee  shore  there  to  keep  off  that 
coast,  particularly  if  she  lies  pretty  close  in,  for  the  tide  does  not  help  her;  the 
tide  sets  rather  slantingly  into  Bude  Bay,  and  the  Bay  is  deeper. 

1696.  Have  you  an v  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  relative  cost  of 
making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  any  of  these  points? — I  suppose  it  may  be  taken 
at  2«.  a  square  yard;  that  depends  upon  the  length  and  height  of  the  break- 
water, or  the  depth  of  water. 

1697.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  actual  cost,  but  of  the  relative  cost  as  between  one 
place  and  another,  and  of  the  natural  advantages  which  one  place  offers  as 
compared  with  another? — ^They  have  all  got  stone ;  the  whole  coast  is  rock  ;  and 
therefore  I  should  say  it  was  the  same  expense  everywhere  ;  but  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  way  of  forming  a  breakwater,  and  the  power  of  Atlantic  swells 
on  the  Coiiiish  coast. 

1698.  Have  you  surveyed  that  coast  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  a  break- 
water?— I   have  surveyed  Padstow   two   or  three  times,  and  I  have  been  at 
Clovelly.     I  surveyed  Milford  Haven  a  few  years  back,  and  Swansea  26  years 
ago ;  I  surveyed  the  Irish  Channel  and  the  Pembrokeshire  Coast,  nearly  every 
harbour  there,  with  a  view  to  a  terminus  to  the  South  Wales  Railway. 

1 699.  Have  you  surveyed  this  particular  part  of  the  coast  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  ? — I  have  examined  it. 

1700.  Not  surveyed  it  ( — I  have  not  been  taking  soundings  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  coast ;  I  have  surveyed  Padstow  regularly,  and  examined  the  coast. 

1701.  Do  you  consider,  from  the  survey  you  made,  that  there  is  much  facility 
for  making  a  harbour  there? — There  is  Uie  greatest  possible  facility  in  my 
opinion  for  improving  the  harbour  that  is  there;  for  it  is  extraordinary  to  say,  it 
is  the  only  point  round  about  that  coast  which  has  deep  water  into  it — there  is  no 
other  place  upon  that  coast  on  one  side  or  the  other  that  has  got  17  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar;  therefore  it  is  the  only  place — there  is  no  other— the  rest 
are  all  dry ;  it  is  therefore  a  most  important  place. 

1702.  Is  there  deep  water  in  Padstow  Harbour  at  present  ? — It  has  24  feet  at 
dead  low  water  inside  in  one  place,  and  16  to  17  feet  over  the  bar,  which  is  a 
very  small  bar  indeed,  very  short ;  now,  24  feet  of  water  at  low-water  spring 
tides  gives  54  feet  at  high  water,  and  16  on  the  Bar  46  about. 

1703.  Is  the  entrance  narrow?— Very  narrow  indeed;  it  is  as  narrow  as 
Portsmouth  Harbour. 

1704.  Then  it  would  require  to  be  widened?— The  width,  I  think,  might  be 
improved.  It  would  not  so  much  require  to  be  widened  for  the  coasting  trade, 
but  for  large  vessels  it  would.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  Padstow  adapted  to 
very  large  vessels  as  it  is  at  present,  because  there  is  not  water  inside  for  them, 
with  room  to  swing ;  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  trade  and  the  greatest 
number  of  vessels  that  are  perpetually  lost,  for  all  that  class  and  for  saving 
the  lives  upon  that  coast,  Padstow  is  an  admirable  place,  in  my  opinion,  to 
go  to;  and  if  I  am  credibly  informed,  from  inquiry  that  I  made,  between  180 
and  190  vessels  have  run  in  there  at  one  time  in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward. 

1705.  It  is  chiefly  coasting  vessels  that  frequent  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — It  is 
of  coasting  vessels  I  speak. 

1706.  Large  vessels  generally  keep  out  more  to  sea  ? — They  do  ;  they  never 
come  near  that  coast  if  they  can  help  it. 

1707.  Do  you  know  what  the  holding  ground  is  at  Padstow  ? — Clay  and  sand. 

1708.  Is  that  good  holding  ground  ? — Generally. 

1709.  Have  you  ever  been  in  there  yourself? — ^Yes;  I  was  in  thereabout 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago ;  I  went  on  board  some  vessels  that  came  in  in 
fine  weather  and  anchored  there,  where  the  deep  water  is ;  I  asked  them  what 
brought  them  there  ;  where  they  were  bound  to  ;  it  was  very  fine  weather,  the 
wind  was  northward ;  and  they  said  they  were  afraid  of  a  gale  coming  on  ;  they 
had  gone  in  there  on  a  perfectly  fine  day,  and  were  bound  to  the  Irish  Channel. 

1710.  Having  surveyed  Padstow  Harbour,  have  you  ever  heard  that  the  hold- 
ing was  bad  ? — There  can  never  be  any  trial  with  the  holding  inside ;  it  all  lies 
in  a  mill-pond  there ;  there  can  be  nothing  to  disturb  the  ships.   I  should  aim 
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GftimiB  tkiiik  that  a  kedge  anchor  would  bold  a  ship  there,  iiiile»  it  Idew  very  hard  just 

a  Gbrto^  Bi  9.    at  the  top  of  high  water.    I  wmh  you  to  understand  that  I  am  retained  in  this  case. 

'  I  am  a  marine  surveyor,  and  I  was  employed  upon  this  oecasion  to  examine  Pad- 

MlfttTih  iSstr    gjQ^  Harbour;   I   was  employed  to  examine  Swansea  Harbour;   and  I  wag 

employed  to  examine  Cardigan  Bay,  all  with  a  view  to  give  evidence  before  this 

Committee,  but  as  a  matter  of  business^  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

1711.  Then  you  have  been  professionally  employed  in  surveying  Padatow 
Harbour  ? — Professionally,  as  a  marine  surveyor ;  I  should  have  held  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  come  before  the  Committee  if  asked,  as  a  naval  officer,  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee  either  upon  the  whole  of  that  channel,  or  upon  any  other 
parts  in  the  north,  with  which  I  am  quite  fiimihar;  I  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  I  should  have  come  if  I  had  been  called,  but^  being  examined,  I 
give  this. evidence,  upon  which  my  credit  is  at  stake,  as  a  marine  surveyor  ;  it  ia 
my  business;  and  1  have  beat  employed  as  such  by  all  the  first  engineers  of  the  day. 

1712.  Would  that  particular  point  to  which  you  have  referred  now  be 
available  in  case  of  a  north  and  north-west  wind  ? — Yes. 

1713.  A  vessel  coming  down  the  Bristol  Channel  if  a  strong  north-west  wind 
oaught  her  below  Lundy  would  be  able  to  make  for  this  harbour  ? — If  she  wece 
far  enough  to  the  westward,  if  not,  she  would  have  to  run  somewhere  eke^ 
Clovelly  for  instance,  if  it  were  made,  and  she  could  ^weather  Hartland  Point. 

1714.  As  jou  say  you  have  been  engaged  to  survey  Padstow  Harbour  with  a 
view  of  giving  evidence  before  this  Committee^  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
of  the  &cility  which  the  harbour,  as  it  at  present  exists,  offers  for  improvement? 
—Yes,  I  have. 

1715.  What  would  you  suggest  as  being  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
harbour  ? — I  think  that  the  sea  wall  which  has  been  recommaided  by  Captain 
Sfaerringham  would  do  a  great  deal  in  widening  the  channel  and  deepening  the 
bar ;  I  myself  have  proposed  to  sink  vessels  to  turn  the  tide  off  the  two  points 
where  there  is  laid  down  a  sea  wall  on  that  chart ;  to  have  obtained  large  hulls  of 
vessels,  loaded  them  with  stones,  and  sunk  them  to  turn  the  tide,  so  as  to  widen 
the  channel,  which  is  what  I  think  is  much  wanted ;  cutting  down  Stepper  Point 
is  of  ail  things  most  important,  because  with  any  wind  to  the  westward  of  north  or 
north-west  away  to  south-west  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  efiect  of  the  wind  under 
that  high  hill,  and  how  the  eddies  must  baffle  vessels. 

1716.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  harbour  with  a  north-west 
wind  now  ? — Against  the  tide,  most  particularly. 

1717.  The  ships  come  in  under  the  lee  of  the  point  of  land  ? — ^Under  the  lee 
of  the  pomt  of  land,  and  you  not  only  lose  the  wind  in  coming  in,  but  actually 
the  vacuum  is  filled  up  by  the  wind  coming  the  other  way>  and  you  are  taken 
aback^  and  on  the  ebb  drift  out,  or  the  north-east  wind. 

17 1 8.  Are  you  aware  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  obviate  that? 
— Yes,  and  I  quite  approve  of  it. 

1719.  Cutting  down  that  point  of  land? — Cutting  down  that  point  of  land, 
which  would  enable  vessels  to  get  up  into  24  feet  of  waler,  and  put  them  in  per* 
feet  safety  from  thence  upward. 

1 7ao.  Cutting  away  that  point  of  land  would,  you  think,  give  a  chance  for 
that  object  to  be  obtained  ?— Judging  from  what  has  been  done,  I  judge  of  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  what  would  be  done ;  they  have  cut  down  some  part  of  the 
point,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  by  the  masters  of  vessels  that  they  get  up 
very  nearly  100  yards  further  than  they  used  to  do  before  they  are  baffled; 
a  vessel  being  baffled  with  a  flood  tide,  would  not  so  much  matter,  because  it 
would  take  her  in ;  but  if  she  is  obliged  to  take  the  harbour  on  the  ebb  for  fear 
of  being  wrecked,  and  the  ebb  is  running  out  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  knots 
an  hour,  and  is  taken  aback,  it  is  a  bad  job  for  her,  because  she  is  thrown  upon 
^be  sand  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  breakers  are  very  heavy  at  times. 

1721.  Then  the  two  great  improvements  which  you  suggest  are  the  cutting 
away  of  the  hill  in  order  to  enable  the  vessels  to  get  in  with  a  north-west  wind 
with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  adopting  some  means  or  other  by  which 
the  scouring  tide  might  deepen  and  widen  the  channel  outside  r — It  is  so. 

1722.  Those  two  diings,  in  your  opinion,  would  effect  all  the  improvements 
that  are  required  to  nmke  Padstow  a  good  harbour  of  refiige  ? — They  would 
greatly  improve  it. 

1723.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  suggest  to  further  improve  it? — You 
might  dredge  a  little ;  I  should"  think  a  week's  dredging  would  give  20  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar. 
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17^.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  expense  at  ivhich  Fadstow  Hsut" 
2>0iir  migbt  be  made  one  of  the  general  utility  which  you  have  described  ? — I 
bave  gone  into  the  estiinates  with  others  who  know  more  about  that  kind  of 
thing  than  myself;  these  are  the  sections;  there  U  Stepper  Point  {produ(Ang 
ihe  sectionSj  and  explaining  the  same).  In  here  there  is  24  feet  of  water ;  there 
are  16  and  17  feet  on  the  bar  here  ;  this  has  been  cut  down  ;  the  vessels  used 
to  be  baffled  here ;  now  they  can  get  up  to  here  without  being  baffled  ;  this 
h  the  hill.     These  are  the  sections  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  hand  in. 

1725.  Have  you  fr^rmed  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  effecting  these  two 
improvements  which  you  have  described  ? — I  think  about  30,000  /.  would  do  it ; 
I  think  15,000  2.  or  16,000/.  would  cut  down  the  hill;  and,  I  think,  the  stuff 
ihat  came  off  the  hill  would  go  far  towards  couopleting  the  wall  one  side;  and 
ithe  other  object  might  be  easily  effected  by  the  material  on  the  other  side,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  at  hand. 

1726.  These  two  €>bjects  being  obtained,  is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  knowledge 
yon  have  of  that  coast,  that  that  would  be  the  best  harbour  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  vessels  frequenting  that  coast? — Yes;  you  see  there  are  a  great  number 
of  small  harbours  along  that  coast,  dry  harbours ;  and  the  vessels  that  trade  from 
.them  must  go  along  that  coast,  close  to  the  shore  of  course,  or  else  they  could 

not  get  into  their  harbours.  If  those  vessels  are  caught,  there  is  not  a  single 
place  they  can  get  into  at  low  water;  they  must  be  wrecked  all  along  the  coast 
if  they  do  not  get  into  Fadstow  ;  at  high  water,  they  may  get  behind  the  other 
pier  harbours.  There  is  not  a  place  that  has  got  what  1  may  call  low-water 
entrance  except  Fadstow. 

1727.  Do  most  of  the  casualties  occur  when  it  is  high  water  or  low  water  ? — 
I  should  suppose  more  occurred  at  low  water  than  at  high  water,  because  vesseb 
would  run  into  Fadstow  that  were  caught  there,  nnd  vessels  would  run  behind 
the  piers  at  other  places ;  there  is  New  Quay,  and  a  place  called  Holywell ; 
there  is  Bude  and  Fort  Isaac.  That  place  called  Holywell,  possibly,  may  come 
before  this  Committee,  for  there  is  that  going  to  be  done  there  which  I  should 

'  think  would  very  much  encourage  the  Government  to  assist.  A  private  company 
are  going  to  make  a  pier  and  a  breakwater  of  their  own  there,  and  to  inclose  a 
good  harbour  approachable  at  ail  times. 

1728.  Where  is  that  ? — That  is  close  to  New  Quay. 

1729.  Do  you  know  Barnstaple  Bay? — Yes,  a  little.  1  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  out  of  it,  not  liking  it.  I  know  of  a  great  many  wrecks 
there  ;  ships  are  occasionally  lost  there. 

1730.  Is  it  capable  of  much  improvement  ? — No  doubt.  A.  pier  at  Clovelly 
,  would  be  a  very  great  blessing,  not  only   to  shipping  resorting  to  the  bay 

generally,  but  frequently  to  ships  that  come  up  the  channel  that  have  made  no 
land  at  all  before  they  get  there,  and  at  low  water  find  themselves  in 
Barnstaple  Bay ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  out  again,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  bear  up  for  the  bar,  a  pier  there  would  save  many  a  wreck ;  and, 
following  the  same  line  of  evidence  as  was  given  with  respect  to  Wick,  I  may 
state  that  there  are  600  or  700  poor  fishermen  who  are  in  terrific  peril  in  every 
.  vrinter's  tide,  for  after  the  wind  has  been  blowing  from  the  westward,  a  heavy 
isea  sets  in  while  they  are  out  fishing ;  they  cannot  come  in  nearly  half  tide,  and 
dare  not  take  thj  b^h. 

1731.  Is  there  a  large  fishing  trade  from  Clovelly? — There  are  170  or  180 
boats  that  go  out  fishing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  tnem  to  get  back  upon  that 
heach  if  there  is  any  run  upon  it ;  and  if  they  are  caught,  for  about  four  hours 
out  of  every  twelve,  wrecks  inevitably  ensue  for  want  of  a  pier  of  shelter  from 
the  ground  swell,  or  northerly  gales. 

1732.  What  description  of  pier  would  be  required  for  that  purpose  ? — For 
that  particular  purpose,  I  suppose  a  pier  of  about  80  or  »0  yards  would  bave 
their  lives  and  aave  their  boats. 

1733.  That  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  I  presume  ? — For 
dmt  purpose;  but  while  you  are  about  it  you  might  as  well  do  something  for 
the  large  ships  too,  making,  in  fact,  one  breakwater  suit  all  purposes. 

1734.  Have  you  examined  the  wreck  chart  of  that  coast  r — Yes ;  I  have  hjid 
great  occa^on  fi>r  exBxaimng  it,  for  I  was  the  chairman  of  a  company  established 
for  getting  up  wrecks  all  round  that  coast. 

1735-  From  your  experience  of  that  coast,  and  after  examining  the  wreck 

chart,  and  ofaserviog  where  the  greater  number  of  wrecks  occur,  what,  in  your 

opinion,  is  the  best  spot  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
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Captun         those  wrecks  as  a  whole  ? — It  is  divided ;  St.  Ives  would  be  very  good  for  accom- 
C.  Chxtomy  B.K,    modating  vessels  in  that  quarter,  and  Trevose  or  Pentire  would  be  very  good  a 

little  higher  up ;  Clovelly  would  be  very  good  for  the  higher  part  of  the  Bristol 

aa  March  1858.    Channel,  and  for  that  particular  bay,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  one. 

1736.  But  what  point  do  you  consider  would  be  best  adapted  for  saving  the 
largest  number  of  these  wrecks  ? — Padstow  on  the  south  side. 

1737.  Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  point? — Not  the  slightest. 

1 738.  Your  opinion  is  clear  that  if  only  one  harbour  of  refuge  was  to  be  made, 
with  a  view  to  the  wrecks  which  have  taken  place  upon  that  coast,  making  a 
harbour  at  Padstow  would  save  the  greatest  number  ? — Yes,  because  the  greatest 
number  of  wrecks  are  small  vessels,  and  mere  coasters. 

1739.  Large  vessels  do  not  frequent  that  coast  much? — Large  vessels  try  all 
they  can  to  keep  ofi*  it;  but  in  some  winds  and  gales  they  are  caught  or  driven 
near. 

1740.  Mr.  Duncombe.]  I  gathered  from  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that, 
as  a  marine  surveyor  and  an  interested  party,  you  give  the  preference  to  Padstow 
Harbour,  but  that  for  the  general  use  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  including  ships 
going  foreign,  you  imagine  that  some  other  point  would  be  a  more  eligible  spot 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — For  large  ships  drawing  21  feet  of  water  I  do  not  think 
Padstow  fitted  in  a  general  way. 

1741.  You  have  surveyed  Padstow  Harbour? — Yes. 

1742.  Then  having  surveyed  Padstow  Harbour,  you  can  state  from  your  own  . 
knowledge  that  there  is  24  feet  of  water  in  the  harbour,  and  about  16  on  the 
bar  ? — Yes. 

1743.  When  you  were  in  difficulty  at  St.  Ives  Bay  for  two  days  and  nights, 
that  was  in  a  large  ship? — Between  500  and  600  tons. 

1 744«  Homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies  ? — I  was  outward  bound  to  the 
West  Indies. 

1745.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you  got  into  that  part  of 
the  coast,  because  we  have  been  told  that  vessels  of  that  size,  that  is  vessels  going 
foreign,  generally  keep  much  more  to  the  northward  ? — Yes ;  if  the  wind  is  to 
the  northward,  they  try  to  keep  to  the  northward ;  but  if  the  wind  is  to  the 
southward,  they  would  then  keep  to  the  southward  of  the  fair  way. 

1746.  What  was  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were  caught  ? — I  was 
caught  coming  down  with  a  south-west  wind ;  the  wind  came  round  from  the 
south-east,  which  I  started  with  ;  I  was  caught  with  a  south-west  wind,  and  it 
had  not  blown  long  before  it  went  round  to  west,  and  it  ended  in  north-west; 
and  whenever  I  stood  down  channel  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  wind  westerned 
with  me,  and  whenever  I  came  up  channel  on  the  port  tack  it  northemed  with  me, 
so  that  I  could  not  get  back. 

1 747.  But  such  vessels  as  you  were  then  in,  either  outward  bound  or  home^ 
ward  bound,  would  not  go  near  Padstow,  would  they,  unless  driyen  by  stress  of 
weather  ? — No ;  tliey  would  take  their  departure  from  Lundy«  and  go  out  in  the 
fair  way  of  Lundy,  and  almost  shape  their  course  at  once ;  and  homeward  would 
be  further  out. 

1 748.  Then  would  not  some  point  under  Lundy  Island,  on  the  western  part, 
if  it  was  improved,  be  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  general  shipping  (I  do  not 
speak  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel)  than  Padstow  ? — Most 
undoubtedly  to  the  large  shipping. 

1749.  But  you  give  the  preference  to  Padstow  for  the  coasting  trade  and 
small  vessels  ? — For  the  larger  number.  I  like  Lundy  for  the  large  ships  better 
than  any  other,  if  it  had  a  breakwater :  I  like  it  because  it  is  more  out  in  mid- 
channel  ;  a  more  salient  point. 

1750.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  You  said  you  had  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
of  making  breakwaters  ? — Yes. 

1751.  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  Committee  what  your  system  is?— »In  all 
the  parts  of  that  coast  that  1  have  examined,  where  there  is  the  least  projection 
of  rock,  I  find  a  j^ndy  bay  where  there  is  the  least  shelter ;  and  I  very  much 
think  that  any  breakwater  anywhere  along  the  Cornish  coast  that  was  joined  to 
Ihe  land  would  fiH  up.  Therefore  my  opinion  is,  that  whatever  breakwater  is 
made,  there  ought  to  be  a  small  opening  between  the  inner  end  of  the  break- 
water and  the  shore,  to  let  the  ebb  tide  run  fairly  through. 

1752.  So  as  to  form  a  scour  ? — So  as  to  form  a  scour.  I  know  an  instance  in 
the  Irish  Channel.  A  breakwater  was  made  at  a  place  called  New  Quay ;  there 
was  20  feet  water  there ;  you  may  walk  over  it  now ;  it  is  all  sand*    ^  ^ 
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1753»  1°  what  space  of  time  was  that?— That  was  in  about  four  or  five  Captain 

years,  I  believe^  but  am  not  certain*  C.  Ciaston^R.v. 

1754.  If  the  Committee  have  in  evidence  that  at  present  there  are  only  8  or  9       

feet  of  water  at  Padstow,  and  that  it  could  be  deepened  to  16,  is  that,  in  your  ^*  March  1858, 
opinion,  an  error  ? — ^You  must  look  at  Padstow  in  this  way  :  first,  as  a  place,  as 

it  is,  for  trade ;  and  next,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  vessels  to  come.  Now,  the 
vessels  that  I  saw  coming  up  for  refuge,  did  not  go  up  to  Padstow  by  a  mile 
and  a  half;  then  there  are  24,  22,  20,  19,  and  18  feet;  higher  up,  however,  it 
is  shallower,  but  they  would  have  no  business  there.  They  do  go  there,  for  I 
have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  here  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  gone  there, 
and  they  have  increased  within  the  last  five  years  IQO  per  cent. ;  it  is  got  by 
their  paying  a  farthing  per  ton;  if  they  go  to  radstow,  or  near  it,  they  pay  a 
farthine  a  ton  ;  and  if  they  stop  below  Padstow  where  the  deeper  water  is,  they 
pay  nothing.  Therefore  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  gone  thSre  or  taken 
refuge  is  not  reported  where  the  deep  water  is ;  it  is  only  reported  where  the 
shallow  water  is ;  where  you  are  talking  of  nine  feet  and  so  forth,  the  chart  will 
show  the  depths  of  water. 

1755.  One  chart  produced  to  the  Committee  shows  eight  or  nine  feet? — It  is 
so ;  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  some  parts,  and  only  eight  or  nine  in  others;  but 
that  is  higher  up. 

1756.  Does  not  the  channel  require  to  be  dredged  out? — Not  up  there;  I 
should  not  think  that  it  requires  touching  ;  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  vessels 
take  the  ground. 

1757.  What  is  the  depth  over  the  bar? — Sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  low  water 
spring  tides  ;  I  go  by  the  admirable  chart  of  Captain  Sheringham ;  I  did  sounds 
but  not  as  he  did  ;  he  sounded  for  a  year  or  more ;  I  only  a  few  casts, 

1758.  Do  you  find  upon  that  coast  more  prevalence  of  fogs  than  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  England? — They  never  struck  me  as  being  more  prevalent; 
I  have  not  particularly  noticed  that  there  were  more  than  elsewhere. 

1759.  For  foreign  trade,  do  you  prefer  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  a  salient 
point,  or  in  the  bight  of  a  bay  ?— In  looking  at  that,  I  must  say  that  the  objection 
to  the  bight  of  a  bay  is  a  great  deal  done  away  with  by  steamers  always  hovering 
in  bays  and  places  where  ships  congregate,  and  what  might  have  been  an 
objection  formerly  to  sailing  ships,  is  not  so  great  an  objection  now  ;  for  if  there 
were  a  harbour  in  the  bight  of  a  bay,  there  would  be  plenty  of  small  steamers 
to  tow  the  vessels  out;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  should  like  a  salient* point. 

1760.  For  what  reason  ? — Because  you  can  get  more  readily  to  sea  from  a 
salient  point  than  you  can  out  of  the  bight  of  a  bay  with  a  prevalent  wind. 

1 76 1 .  Lord  John  Hay.]  Do  you  consider  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be 
formed  with  reference  to  ships  that  would  take  refuge  in  it  in  going  to  sea^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ships  that  require  some  protection  trading  upon  the 
coast  ? — In  this  case  1  take  it  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  almost  entirely  applies  to 
ships  going  to  sea,  because  the  winds  that  you  want  a  harbour  of  refuge  for,  are 
fair  winds  for  them  to  go  into  all  their  ports,  that  is,  the  north-west,  the  north- 
north-west,  round  to  the  south-west,  they  are  fair  winds  up  the  Channels. 

1762.  You  state  that  as  your  opinionv^ith  regard  to  where  a  harbour  of  refuge 
should  be  merely  with  reference  to  this  coast,  and  not  with  reference  to  coasts  in 
general  ?— Certainly  not.  In  this  particular  case,  I  state  the  opinion  with 
reference  to  coasters  and  sailing  vessels  that  use  that  coast.  Now  vessels  bound 
up  the  English  Channel  frequently  do  not  get  an  observation  for  two  or  three 
days  :  there  is  always  an  inset  into  the  Bristol  and  St.  Ives  Channels.  I  have 
myself,  in  coming  home  from  the  West  Indies,  been  thrown  up  the  Irish  Channel 
when  I  thought  I  was  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  There  is  that  dreadful  set  of  the 
Atlantic ;  the  swell  from  the  Atlantic  there  is  terrific  right  off  from  the  Cornish 
coast ;  that  makes  the  danger ;  it  is  a  danger  that  all  are  warned  against  I  have 
the  instructions  that  are  given  to  saihng  vessels  ;  they  are  told  that  the  "  swell  of 
**  the  sea  is  considerably  greater  with  south  and  south-west  winds,  and  will  throw 
"  a  vessel  towards  the  English  shore,  especially  between  Trevose  Head  and  Hart- 
**  land  Point  into  Bude  Bay,  and  between  Hartland  Point  and  Morte  Point  into 
^^  Barnstaple  Bay ;  that  is  one  direction.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
**  there  is  a  constant  indraught,  and  the  swell  comes  more  from  the  west,  being 
*^  turned  by  the  direction  of  the  Cornish  land." 

1 763.  With  reference  to  the  points  which  should  be  selected  upon  a  coast  for 
harbours  of  refuge  in  general  without  regard  to  the  Bristol  Channel  in  particular, 

do  you  think  that  a  ship  is  placed  in  a  more  dangerous  position  when  off  a  salienir^  ^  ^^T^ 
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Capt&io         point  of  the  coast  than  tipon  a  straight  line  of  the  coast,  supposing  a  gate  of 
C.-Chit^om^  *.«.    wind  is  blowing  straight  on  shore  ? — That  wonld  depend  upon  what  was  under  her 

^        lee,  whether  there  was  a  place  to  run  for,  or  whether  she  oould  clear  thci  point, 

9t  Mntth  185S.  ,  ^5^  Supposing  there  is  not  a  place  to  run  for,  which  is  the  most  dangerow 
position  for  a  ship  to  be  off :  a  salient  point  of  that  nature,  where  she  can  go  oflF 
upon  either  tack  whenever  she  chooses,  or  a  straight  line  on  the  coast? — Upon 
ia  salient  point  you  get  more  sea  room  directly,  of  course. 

1765.  Therefore  you  consider  it  a  i^afer  position  for  a  ship  to  occupy  ? — ^Yes  j 
because  she  would  have  more  sea  room  after  rounding  it. 

'  1766.  She  would  be  able  to  choose  the  tack  which  she  wished  to  go?— That 
depends  upon  what  is  a  very  uncertain  thing,  namely,  what  the  wind  chooses  to 
do  with  her ;  the  alteration  of  two  or  three  points  would  make  all  the  difference ; 
bat  if  she  touched  upon  a  salient  point,  she  would  be  sure  to  go  to  pieces,  for  they 
ftre  always  rock  on  that  coast. 

1 767.  I  am  supposing  that  a  vessel  is  off  a  salient  point  of  the  coast ;  I  wish  to 
mnderstand  from  you  whether  in  one  position  she  does  not  possess  an  advantage 
in  being  off  a  salient  point  of  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  go  either 
«pon  the  starboard  or  the  port  tack,  according  to  the  wind,  whichever  tack  suits 
her;  whether  she  will  not  be  able  to  lie  off  easier,  under  such  circumstances,  than 
if  she  was  upon  a  straight  line  of  coast  r — Most  certainly  she  would. 

1 768.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  lea>^t  idea  of  what  the  expense  of 
forming  a  breakwater  at  Lundy  Island  would  be?— Lundy  Island  is  granite,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  for  it  is  500  or  600  feet  high. 

1769.  What  depth  of  water  is  there?— I  think  it  runs  off  into  eight  fathom; 
It  only  wants  a  breakwater  from  the  northward. 

1770.  What  extent  of  breakwater  ? — I  should  think  300  yards  would  do  great 
'things  for  it. 

1771.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  expense  of  such  a  thing  would  be  ? — I 
suppose  300,000/.,  more  or  less. 

1772.  To  what  number  of  vessels  would  it  be  likely  to  give  protection  ? — It 
would  protect  six  or  seven  dozen  small  vessels  and  six  or  seven  large  ones, not  more. 

1773.  Would  that  be  sufficient,  do  you  think,  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
channel  ? — I  should  think  so,  because  they  would  only  remain  there  when  the 
wind  was  from  the  north-west  round  to  south-west ;  and,  if  the  wind  happened 
to  come  at  all  full  from  the  northward,  they  would  go  round  the  south  of  the 
island. 

1774.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  vessels  again  that  you  think  would  find 
protection  in  this  place  ? — About  six  or  seven  dozen  small  ones  inshore,  with 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  about  seven  or  eight  large  ones, 
from  a  northerly  wind  ;  but  many  more  from  north-west  to  south-west  winds. 

1775.  You  think  that  that  is  about  as  many  as  would  be  likely  to  require 
•protection  during  gales  from  the  north-west? — I  think  so,  because  they  do  not 
last  long. 

1 776.  It  appears  that  a  very  large  number  of  wrecks  take  place  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  higher  up,  and  upon  the  Welsh  coast? — Yes. 

1777.  What  would  you  propose  should  be  done  to  decrease  the  numtra*  of 
those  wrecks  ? — I  think  the  importance  of  the  Welsh  trade  of  that  coast  cannot 
be  over-rated  ;  it  is  enormous ;  and  the  number  of  wrecks  that  take  place  there 
are  in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  of  the  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  trade. 
There  are  three  resting  places  there ;  there  is  Penarth,  where  I  have  seen  from 
200  to  300  vessels  at  a  time  congregated  in  a  south-westerly  and  a  west-north- 
westerly wind.  Then  the  next  stage  is  the  Mumbles,  where  I  have  seen  just 
as  many  ;  I  would  put  them  at  300,  but  I  could  not  count  diem  ;  I  lived  there 
three  years,  and  saw  that  constantly ;  I  have  known  the  wind  fly  round  from 
the  southward,  and  small  coasters  lie  aground.  I  have  known  it  fly  from  the 
southward  and  from  the  south-south-east  and  the  south-south-west ;  and  I  have 
seen  one  vessel  break  from  her  anchor,  and  carry  six  or  seven  high  and  dry,  and 
the  whole  of  them  damaged,  and  some  become  wrecks. 

1778.  Do  you  think  that  any  large  portion  of  those  wrecks  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  a  refuge  harbour  bad  been  constructed  upon  any  part  of  that  coast  ? 
— At  the  Mumbles  there  would  not  have  been  a  wreck  ;  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  safe  in  a  fine  harbour. 

1779.  Therefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  spend  some 
of  the  money  of  the  country  in  constructing  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles? 
— Indeed,  1  am,  and  long  nave  been. 
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1780.  Would  it  be  an  expensive  work?— I  should  think  not  under  300,000/. 

1781.  Would  a  work  erected  there  have  any  iafluence  upou  those  numerous 
wrecks  which  occur  higher  up  the  Bristol  Channel  ?  —  They  are  very  nu- 
merous there ;  I  very  much  suspect  that  a  parcel  of  them  are  barges ;  there 
are  a  great  many  put  out  there,  uo  doubt,  but  I  very  much  suspect  a  great 
number  of  them  are  very  small ;  there  is  an  immeuse  barge  trade  there*  A  great 
many  of  those  wrecks  take  place  from  vessels  ruxming  into  one  another ;  at 
Cardiff,  and  on  the  ground,  the  vessels  all  lie  dry  nearly,  except  those  that  choose 
to  lie  in  Cardiff  Roads,  where  there  is  three,  four,  and  five  fathoms  of  water ; 
they  all  lie  dry  there,  and  many  a  vessel  lies  upon  her  own  anchor,  and  kDocks^ia 
hole  in  her  bottom,  and  she  is  called  a  wreck ;  but  she  is  beached  under  Penarth 
Head,  and  repaired  in  a  day  or  two,  as  are  many  from  collisions,  which  I  dar^e^^ 
say  are  noted  as  wrecks. 

1782.  Then  do  you  consider  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  any  harbour  of, 
refuge  higher  up  the  Bristol  Channel? — No,  I  do  not  think  anything  is  so  much 
wanted  higher  up.     There  is  the  part  called  Porlock,  near  the  Foreland,  which 
would  make  an  admirable  stopping  place  for  the  coast-going  trade,  a  little  above 
Qfracombe,  with  an  island  breakwater. 

1 783.  Would  it  be  of  use  to  the  general  trade  of  the  country  ? — I  think  so. 

1784.  To  large  vessels  ? — ^To  large  vessels  ;  it  would  make  many  a  man  go  to 
sea  from  King  Road  with  a  foul  wind  who  does  not  go  now,  and  get  tttat  far  in  a  tide. 

1785.  What  number  of  vesels  during  the  year  would  take  advantage  of  such 
a  place  ? — I  should  think  instead  of  lying  in  King  Road,  if  there  was  a  harbour 
at  the  Foreland,  or  a  harbour  in  Clovelly^  they  would  go  down  by  a  steamer,  and 
lay  there,  instead  of  lying  in  King  Road,  where  it  is  harder  to  get  away  ;  they 
would  go  down,  helped  by  a  steam-tug,  and  stop  there  till  the  wind  came  round. 

1786.  Then  this  work  would  be  rather  more  a  convenience  to  the  trade 
than  a  necessity  ? — Most  certainly,  but  still  an  asylum  harbour 

1787.  Then,  as  to  works  of  necessity,  apparently  you  are  of  opinion  that 
Mumbles  Head  and  Lundy  Island  are  the  two  places  where  they  should  be  con- 
structed for  the  trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^Yes.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
better  place  for  the  large  trade  that  uses  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
than  the  Mumbles;  and  I  will  tell  you  why^  there  is  a  large  trade  in  copper  ore 
and  coals^  and  not  a  small  one  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  from  Cuba, 
and  that  comes  home  in  ships  probably  drawing  19  or  20  feet  of  water ;  these 
last  cannot  get  into  Swansea  on  the  neap  tides ;  they  must  wait  for  the  springs, 
and  they  do  now  anchor  as  near  the  Mumbles  as  they  can,  and  do  the  best  they 
can ;  sometimes  they  take  the  beach ;  if  they  are  caught  by  a  southerly  wind, 
they  run  the  risk ;  but  very  large  ships  anchor  at  the  Mumbles^  loaded  with 
copper  ore,  from  Cuba  and  other  places,  and  wait  sometiuies  10  days;  with  a 
pier  they  might  lighten,  and  get  into  port  sooner. 

1788.  What  number  of  vessels  do  you  suppose^  in  the  course  of  a  year,  would 
take  advantage  of  a  work  executed  at  the  Mumbles,  speaking  roughly? — Speak- 
ing roughly,  looking  at  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  u  inds,  I  should  say  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  of  that  channel  would  anchor  at  the  Mumbles ;  tlie  small 
trade,  more  particularly  the  coasters. 

1789.  But  you  also  think  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade 
would  take  advantage  of  it? — Yes;  I  should  have  gone  to  the  Mumbles  mvself 
more  than  once,  if  there  had  been  a  harbour,  otherwise  large  vessels  would  keep 
clear  of  that  coast  a. few  miles. 

1790.  But  1  am  alluding  rather  more  to  vessels  taking  advantage  of  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  refuge  than  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  T— Exactly  so ;  it  is  for  the 
purposes  of  rdfuge,  I  am  now  considerii^  it.  If  I  could  have  got  to  the  Mumbles,  I 
should  have  been  verv  glad  indeed  more  than  once^  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  wind 
southering  upon  me;  it  is  not  the  course  that  large  ships  outward-bound  or 
inward*bound  would  take ;  tbey  have  no  call  to  go  anywhere  but  the  fair  way, 
ornear  it 

1791.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  higher  part  of  the  coast,  the 
Mumbles  is  the  proper  place  at  which  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  with 
regard  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  you  think  Lundy  Island  is  the 
best  place  ? — 1  think  Lundy  Island  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

1792*  Mr.  HauardJ]  Is  there  not  a  very  large  coal  trade  along  that  north 
coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel/— -There  is  a  very  large  coal  trade,  and  an  iron 
trade  also.  ^ 
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1793.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  those  coal  vessels  to  come  down  along  that  coast 
upon  their  voyage  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  instance  ? — All  the  way  along  by 
stages  with  foul  winds*. 

1 794.  I  believe  they  often  put  into  Milford  at  night  ? — ^They  are  obliged  to 
sometimes,  if  they  get  as  low  as  Milford,  and  it  comes  on  to  blow. 

1795.  That  is  in  consequence  of  being  caught  by  a  south-westerly  wind,  is  it 
i^ot  f — That  is  from  being  caught  by  a  westerly  wind  that  blows  hard. 

1 796.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  so  far  to  the  westward  as  Milford,  and 
it  comes  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  westward,  where  can  they  run  for? — Caldy 
Island. 

1797.  Is  that  a  safe  place  for  vessels  to  run  under  in  any  large  number? — 
Yes ;  that  is  a  very  good  place. 

1798.  Then  wht-n  they  got  out  of  it,  if  the  wind  made  to  the  southward,  how 
would  they  be  situated  in  Tenby  Bay  ? — They  would  go  through  the  Sound, 
and  get  into  Milford,  or  go  round  the  island,  if  it  did  not  overblow. 

1799.  Can  they  get  into  it  with  the  wind  at  south-west? — They  can  go 
through  the  Sound  between  the  island  and  the  main  with  a  south  wind. 

1800.  If  the  vessel  is  not  so  far  to  the  westward  as  Caldy  Island,  will  she 
not  have  to  run  back  to  the  Mumbles  ? — To  the  Mumbles,  there  is  no  other  place 
for  her ;  Carmarthen  Bay  is  a  dreadful  place  to  be  caught  in,  and  the  east  of 
Swansea  Bay  as  bad. 

1  Soi .  Do  many  vessels  run  back  under  these  circumstances  ? — A  great  number. 

1802.  If  the  wind  conies  on  from  the  soutliward,  are  they  not  in  a  bad 
position  at  the  Mumbles? — Dreadful,  when  it  blows  hard. 

1 803.  That  applies  particularly  to  the  coasting  trade  ? — Yes. 

1804.  With  regard  to  a  foreign  bound  vessel,  if  she  were  to  run  for  King 
Road,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  running  for  King  Road  ? — 1  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest. 

1805.  Can  she  run  without  a  pilot?— I  have. 

1 806.  Do  they  usually  ?  —I  could  not  get  a  pilot  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  went 
up  without  one;  but  of  course  ships  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  if  one  comes  to 
them.  The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question  is,  that  our  "Great  Western" 
never  missed  coming  intoBristol  six  times  a  year  for  eight  years,and  never  stopped. 

1807.  She  was  a  steamer,  I  believe? — She  was,  but  she  drew  a  large  quantity 
of  water;  then  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  **  Leviathan"  going  to  King 
Road,  if  there  were  landing  conveniences. 

1 808.  Probably  the  master  and  the  mate  of  the  "  Great  Western "  were 
qualified  as  pilots  for  navigating  the  channel  so  frequently  r — Every  man  who 
goes  up  and  down  often,  if  he  pays  any  attention  to  it,  and  has  any  nouse,  will 
soon  become  a  pilot  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  the  landmarks  are  so  clear,  and 
the  course  so  straight,  or  so  little  varying,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  make  a 
mistake ;  he  passes  the  Holmes,  then  he  comes  to  a  light  ship  seven  miles  from 
it,  which  keeps  him  off  the  Cleveland  Sands,  and  then  he  has  a  straight  course 
up  by  the  land  or  nearly.  If  she  drew  18  feet  of  water,  he  may  go  up  at  high 
water  in  the  channel,  or  over  the  banks;  if  24  or  25  feet  of  water,  he  may  go 
with  a  rising  tide  upon  the  springs  without  fear  at  high  water,  or  the  last 
hour's  flood. 

1809.  Would  you  be  an  advocate  for  a  man  running  to  King  Road  without  a 
pilot? — Rather  than  run  ashore. 

1810.  The  tide  is  very  strong  there,  is  it  not? — Beautifully  strong ;  that  is 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  it. 

1811.  Is  there  very  thick  weather  there? — Ceteris  paribus^  as  it  is  in  other 
places;  the  "  Great  Western  "  has  come  in  in  a  snow-storm  from  the  Atlantic 
once,  if  I  recollect. 

1812.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  preferable  for  a  large  vessel  to  run  to  the 
Mumbles  if  she  had  shelter  there,  rather  than  to  run  into  King  Road?— Yes, 
because  she  would  be  70  miles  further  then  upon  her  voyage,  always  supposing 
her  outward  bound. 

1813.  Did  1  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  at  Fadstow  there  was  always 
17  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  up  to  the  anchorage  where  you 
describe  the  24  feet  of  water  to  be? — Yes,  I  think  between  16  and  17.  I  only 
got  one  or  two  soundings  of  that  water,  but  it  goes  up  increasing  to  above 
Marker's  Cove  ;  I  think  it  is  24  feet  there,  with  other  depths  above  17  feet 

1814.  Is  that  all  the  way  up  to  the  anchorage  you  spoke  of? — ^AU  the 
way  up. 
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1815.  How  far  from  the  mouth  is  it?— About  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half;  it  Captain 

is  where  a  steamer  goes  twice  a  week — a  long  steamer — and  anchors.  C.  Claxton^  h.k. 

1816.  Mr.  Ewart.']   Would    there  be  room  in 'Padsiow  Harbour  for  large      

vessels  to  bripg  up  in  bad  weather  ? — Not  comfortably.  ^^  March  1858. 

1817.  It  is  very  narrow? — Very  narrow ;  there  is  no  great  room  to  swing  with 
much  caUe  out. 

181 8.  Taking  into  consideration  the  general  requirements  of  all  the  trade,  do 
you  consider  that  St.  Ive^s  Bay  is  a  situation  which  would  be  better  for  a  refuge 
harbour  than  any  other  place  higher  up  the  Bristol  Cliannel? — Speaking  of  all 
trades,  that  is  the  Irish  trade  and  the  Liverpool  trade,  going  round  the  land  you 
may  say^  I  should  think,  that  it  is  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 
St.  Ives  would  be  very  useful  indeed  to  a  great  many  vessels,  and  higher  up 
Trevore  Head,  Padstow,  Clovelly,  Lundy,  and  the  Mumbles,  would  be  a  great  . 
deal  better  for  the  Bristol,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Gloucester  trade. 

1819.  I  think  you  know  the  coast  very  well  ail  the  way  up  to  Holyhead  ?— 
Very  well. 

1820.  Do  you  know  Cardigan  Bay  ? — Yes,  quite  well ;  I  was  there  all  day  on 
Friday  sounding  the  bay. 

1821.  What  are  the  prevalent  gales  of  wind  upon  that  coast? — The  same 
as  upon  others;  south-west,  and  north-west,  and  north;  just  the  same  every- 
where ;  a  gale  of  wind  comes  on  generally  with  a  south-west  wind  and  then 
flies  by  west  and  north-west  to  north. 

18.22.  Those  are  the  prevalent  winds? — Those  are  the  prevalent  winds  and 
dangerous  ones. 

1 825.  In  the  case  of  large  vessels  outward  bound  from  Liverpool,  caught  by  a 
south-west  or  south-south-west  gale,  which  do  you  consider  would  be  the  best 
port  for  them  to  take  refuge  in  ? — St.  Tudwall's  Bay  is  the  only  place  at 
present  they  can  go  to  unless  they  go  back  to  Holyhead ;  and  St.  Tudwalls 
is  rather  open  to  the  south-south-west  and  unpleasant  to  the  south-east,  but  it 
is  a  magnificent  anchorage,  and  1  think  if  a  breakwater  were  made  off  Kemmaes 
Head  in  Cardigan  Bay,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  whole  Liverpool 
trade,  and  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  country. 

1824.  If  a  breakwater  was  made  to  the  south-east  of  St.  Tudwall's  Roads, 
you  consider  it  would  be  a  very  good  breakwater  for  almost  all  the  prevalent 
gales  upon  that  coast? — I  was  a  whole  winter  and  pait  of  a  summer  surveying 
all  that  coast  with  a  view  to  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales  Railway. 

1825.  You  are  not  an  engineer  ? — I  am*  enough  of  an  engineer  to  know  that 
I  am  not  one. 

1 826.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  at  all  whether  it  would  be  an  expensive  thing 
to  make  a  br^water  at  St.  Tudwall's  sufficient  to  shelter  vessels  exposed  to 
south-south-west  gales  ? — ^No ;  I  will  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that,  because  I 
have  only  been  there  twice  in  my  life,  and  it  is  so  long  agp  that  my  memory 
fails;  but  looking  at  the  chart,  I  should  think  so. 

1827.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  St.Tudwall's,  supposing  a  refuge  harbour  was  made 
there,  would  be  a  better  refuge  for  outward  bound  large  vessels  than  Holyhead, 
better  than  putting  back  to  Holyhead? — Better  than  putting  back  to  Holyhead, 
certainly  ;  she  would  be  further  on  her  voyage,  and  easier  to  get  away. 

1828.  South-west  gales  very  often  end  in  north-west  winds  ? — ^They  do. 

1829.  Then  as  a  vessel  in  Holyhead  could  not  get  out  in  a  north-west  wind, 
might  she  not  go  to  St.  Tudwall's  Roads  rather  than  to  Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

1830.  Then,  I  am  to  understand  from  your  evidence  that  you  consider  St. 
Tudwall's  Roads  would  make  a  better  refuge  harbour  than  Holyhead  f ~For 
southerly  winds  in  that  part  of  the  ChanneL 

1 83 1 .  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  probability  of  the  wind  veering 
round,  a  vessel  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  away  from  St.  Tudwall 
than  from  Holyhead  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  her  being  able  to  get  away 
better;  but  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  Holyhead,  which  is  with  reference 
to  all  the  dangerous  sands  out  by  the  north-west  buoy,  where  vessels  being 
caught,  and  not  being  able  to  get  round  Holyhead,  may  get  into  Holyhead  and 
be  safe ;  that  in  north-west  gaies  would  have  been  in  peril,  and  in  such  cases 
they  may  be  driven  upon  the  sands,  as  they  often  used  to  be. 

1832.  But  can  they  get  into  Holyhead  as  a  refuge  harbour  with  a  south-south- 
west gale  ? — Yes ;  you  can  get  so  far,  and  you  can  anchor  under  the  lee  of  it  if 
you  do  not  get  into  it ;  it  forms  a  breakwater  of  itself  for  everything  under  its  lee, 

right  across  where  anchorage  is*  ^^^  t 
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1833.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.^  You  mentioned  just  now  a  position  in  the  uppe 
part  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  Porlock,  near  the  Foreland  ? — Yes. 

1834.  Which  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  preferable  position,  supposing  any 
large  work  was  carried  on  there,  that  locality  or  CloYelly?— That  would  be  of 
Ho  use  to  vessels  that  are  wrecked  in  Bideford  and  Barnstable  Bay,  the  Foreland 
would  not  save  them  from  that ;  the  one  at  Clovelly  would  save  them  certainly. 

1 835.  Comparing  Clovelly  then  and  that  position,  and  Lundy  and  the  Mumbles, 
and  looking  to  the  advantage  to  the  shipping  generally,  both  to  the  small 
coasters  and  the  large  homeward  bound  and  outward   bound  vesaeb,  to  which 

r^iiion  would  you  give  the  preference  for  any  large  work  to  be  carried  out?-* 
should  like  to  give  it  to  all  three. 

1 836.  But  supposing  there  is  only  one  large  work  to  be  executed,  which  would 
be  the  greatest  boon  to  the  shipping  ? — ^Then  I  think  the  Mumbles  would  be  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  greatest  majority  of  vessels. 

1 837.  For  what  sized  ships  would  it  be  available  if  any  large  work  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Mumbles? —For  the  "  Leviathan,"  if  necessary,  drawing  S8 
or  30  feet. 

1 838.  It  could  then  be  used  as  a  position  for  ships  of  war? — ^Yc8,  and  it  woold 
not  be  a  bad  place  in  which  to  have  them,  for  in  the  last  war  you  know  there 
was  a  vessel  called  the  "  Argus  "  burnt,  sunk,  and  destroyed  in  aight  of  the 
Mumbles,  or  almost  so. 

1 839.  You  spoke  of  an  accumulation  of  sand  taking  place  wherever  there  was 
a  projecting  point  along  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire? — Yes. 

1840.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case  all  along  every  projecting  point  of 
that  coast? — All  along  the  east  side  where  there  is  a  projection,  and  the  same  on 
the  west,  wherever  the  rocks  projected  as  a  pier  would,  fixed  to  the  land. 

1841.  But  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep  on  the  east  side  of  Trevose? — 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  sand  there  where  you  will  see  an  anchor  laid  down ;  but 
where  there  are  no  bays,  there  is  no  sand. 

1842.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  large  projecting  breakwater  would  extend  so 
far  out  that  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  the  sand  would  get  round  the  head 
of  it  ? — I  do  not  want  to  shut  up  the  run  of  the  tide  in  the  bight  of  it ;  I  do  not 
care  how  far  it  goes  out,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  island  breakwater  every- 
where ;  whether  the  opening  be  wide  or  narrow,  it  should  be  deepish. 

1843.  -Are  you  acquainted  with  Dover  Harbour  ? — Yes ;  1  have  seen  the  work 
going  on  there. 

1844.  If  that  had  been  made  an  island  breakwater,  would  not  the  shingle 
very  soon  have  filled  it  up? — But  then  the  shingle  is  so  different  from  daud ;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with  shingle. 

1845.  But  they  are  both  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  same 
way  from  the  west  to  the  east? — ^Yes;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  is 
going  to  happen  at  Dover  Harbour  yet ;  it  is  not  done  yet ;  the  shingle  has 
bothered  them  a  good  deal  yet;  besides,  it  is  not  across  the  mouth,  but  points 
with  the  river. 

1 846.  If  the  shingle  got  round  the  head  of  the  breakwater,  would  it  not  fill 
up  the  place  r  I  want  to  know,  if  any  breakwater  were  made  along  the  north* 
western  coast  of  Cornwall,  whether  the  sand  would  be  likely  to  get  round  the 
head  of  the  breakwater,  so  as  to  affect  the  anchorage  within  ? — It  is  the  sand 
that  is  kept  in  suspension  on  the  ebb  tide  I  am  afmd  of;  it  does  not  go  round 
the  head,  but  it  is  everywhere  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  bar  at  Hayle,  in  St  Ives 
Bay  ;  it  is  one  mass  of  sand  ;  there  is  as  much  sand  there  as  anywhefel  know  of. 

1847.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  sand  has  been  brought  firom?— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  tested,  but  most  likely  it  is  like  the  Padstow  sand, 
which  is  90  per  cent,  of  lime  from  sea  shells,  probably  thrown  up  from  the  sea 
bottom  by  gales  of  wind. 

1848.  Pentyre  Head,  from  which  you  thought  it  possible  a  breakwater  mi|^ 
be  thrown  out,  is  immediately  to  the  east  of  Padstow  ? — It  is  immediatdly  to 
the  east;  there  is  an  island  called  the  Moulds. 

1849.  Would  you  give  the  preference  to  that  position,  or  to  Trevose  Head 
for  a  harbour  upon  a  large  scale  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure ;  I  should  like  to  loiik  at 
it  again.  I  like  an  island  ;  the  Moulds  gives  facility  at  Pentyre  Head  ;  I  would 
join  it  to  the  main  land,  and  then  throw  that  island  down  into  die  sea,  extending 
It  to  the  eastward. 

1850.  Then  you  would  get  an  accumulation  of  sand,  would  ytn  not?— No; 
I  would  have  some  culverts  there,  between  the  island  aad  the  pcmits. 
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1851.  There  »  now,  immediately  round  that  head-land,  nine  fttthoms;  it  Ctpcaia 
eems  to  be  close  in -shore  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  it ;  that  nine  fathoms  ^  doMton,  tutu 
s»  a  good  way  off.  •"— 

1852,  It  is  marked  here,  immediately  dose  in-shore,  within  the  head  (pointing  ^*  M*>rth  1858^ 
^tc<  the  same)  ? — h  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the 

figure. 

i8«»3.  That  depth  of  water  is  within  the  operation  of  Pen  tyre  Head? — It 
would  enclose  a  good  space,  but  it  would  fill  up,  I  believe,  if  it  were  joined  solid 
to  the  maia  land,  because  there  is  s.ind  in  the  natural  bay  already. 

1 854.  Now,  for  the  immense  amount  of  shipping  coming  round  from  the 
north  from  Liverpool  and  the  Irish  Sea  to  go  into  the  English  Channel,  which 
would  be  the  best  position,  Trevose  Head  or  St.  Ives? — If  they  were  caught  with 
a  north-west  wind,  and  it  was  blowing  hard,  they  might  not  be  able  to  fetch 
SU  Ives  and  they  might  fetch  Trevose  Head  ;  there  is  a  greater  area  of  water  off 
Trevose  Head  that  ships  traverse  in  than  tliere  is  near  St.  Ives  Head,  for  going 
to  the  refuge. 

1855.  But  unless  they  are  very  near  in  shore  would  they  be  able  to  get  round 
the  I^nd*s  End? — Of  coiirse  their  efforts  would  be  to  get  round  the  Land's  End; 
and,  if  they  could  not  pass  round  the  Land's  End,  St.  Ives  would  be  a  great  bles« 
sing  to  them. 

1856.  Mr.  PkUips.]  I  believe  you  surveyed  the  Mumbles,  did  you  not  ? — I  did* 
1857*  In  what  year  was  that? — In  1833. 

1858.  Is  that  the  report  which  you  made  upon  that  occasion  (handing  the  same 
to  the  Witnem)  ? — Yes,  this  is  my  report 

1 859.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Mumbles  since  that  time  ? — Yes, 
it  has ;  I  was  there  all  day  on  Saturday  last,  sounding. 

1 860.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  in  that  report  ? — Yes. 
I  have  made  another  report ;  I  have  made  that  report  since  (producing  the  same). 

1861.  Docs  it  not  frequently  happen  that  when  vessels  start  from  Bristol  with 
a  southerly,  easterly,  or  south-east  wind,  when  they  open  Barnstaple  Bay  they 
find  that  the  wind  shifts  round  to  the  westward  ? — Yes.  I  have  gone  away  in  a 
south-east  witid,  and  got  down  the  channel,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  opened  the 
Iwy,.  it  has  gradnall v  southemed  on  me  at  Barnstaple  Bay  ;  before  I  have  got 
round  Hartland  Point,  past  Lundy,  it  has  been  south-west,  or  nearly  so. 

18^2.  In  case  of  the  wind  blowing  very  violently  from  that  quarter,  where 
would  vessels  be  compelled  to  go  ? — They  would  be  compelled  to  get  under 
Lundy,  or  to  go  to  King  Road. 

1863.  Supposing  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  established  at  the  Mumbles,  could 
they  ran  advantageously  to  that  point? — Most  certainly^  because  there  would  be 
no  possibili^  of  making  a  mistake  under  those  circumstances^  inasmucli  as  they 
would  have  their  ciepaiture  from  Lundy,  and  in  about  three  hours*  or  four  hours' 
ran  they  would  be  in  the  Mumbles,  in  the  slowest  ships. 

1864.  Do  you  consider  the  Mumbles  a  preferable  place  to  Lundy  ?— For  the 
coasting:  trade  I  do,,  because  they  keep  all  along  that  coast  laden  with  coals  and 
iron,  &e.  Ac. 

1865.  Afber  the  wind  haa  been  blowing  violently  from  the  .south-west,  it  very 
often  shifts  to  the  north-west ;  so  most  of  the  witnesses  have  said  who  have  been 
before  the  CoBimittee  r — Yes* 

1 866.  In  sudi  a  case,  would  a  vessel  have  any  difiiculty  in  starting  from  the 
Kvmbles  with  a  north-west  wind  ? — They  would  not  come  out  from  the  Mumbles 
with  a  northniretl  wind  if  they  were  bound  to  sea ;  with  a  north  wind,  or  a  north- 
Bortb-west  wmd  they  might  make  a  good  leg  of  it ;  if  they  were  bound  up  the 
Irish  Channel,  that  would  be  a  bad  wind  for  them  ;  I  think  they  would  not 
start,  particularly  if  it  were  made  a  harbour ;  it  is  a  good  shelter  now  with  that 
wind,  and  up  as  tar  as  to  the  south-west. 

J  867.  Is  the  anchorage  good  at  the  Mumbles  ? — Capital. 
t86«.  What  is  it?— Clay. 

1 869.  That  is  the  best  anchorage,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  best  anchorage. 

1870.  la  there  plenty  of  material  there  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour? — 
Plenty ;  theveare  three  large  lime^stone  cliffs  close  at  hand,  and  the  vessels  lie 
high  and  dry  under  the  lime  cliffs  to  load  stones ;  but  if  there  were  any  difficulty 
about  that,  there  are  the  gentlemen  in  the  copper  trade  there  who  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  any  one  to  take  all  their  slag  away,  which  would  make  a 
capital  bredcwater,  and  perhaps  pay  them  too. 

187  h.  Whrace  i»  the  pri»ci|wd  coal  trade  to  the  South  of  Ireland  T-^Fro^i  Car- 
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diff  and  Swansea  and  Newport ;  the  trade  of  Swansea  has  increased  enormously 
of  late,  and  as  to  Cardiff,  everybody  knows  how  great  that  is ;  last  year  there  was 
a  Bill  g*ot  for  new  docks  at  Cardiff,  because  the  amount  of  aocommodation  in 
those  magnificent  Bute  Docks  was  insufficient ;  the  coal  masters  last  year  stated 
that  they  could  double  the  quantity  supplied  if  they  had  accommodation,  and  I 
think  they  supply  hard  upon  2,000,000  of  tons  a  year  of  coal  alone. 

1872.  I  think  you  stated,  in  answer  to  an  honourable  Member,  that  if  you 
were  driven  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  selecting  one  place  only  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  vessels  pairsing  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  all  the  other 
parts,  you  vould  recommend  the  Mumbles?— The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
traders,  those  most  likely  to  be  wrecked,  come  from  and  keep  on  board  the  Welsh 
shore  :  these  do  now  use  the  Mumbles. 

1873.  With  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  the  channel  you  have  mentioned,  I 
think,  Caldy  Island  r — Yes  ;  that  is  the  next  stopping  place. 

1874.  Could  any  improvement  be  made  there  advantageously? — I  do  not 
think  it  wants  it ;  it  has  natural  advantages ;  there  happens  to  l>e  a  Sound 
between  the  island  and  the  land ;  the  island  is  a  very  good  shelter,  and  there 
happens  to  be  a  Sound  in  deep  water  between  that  and  the  land,  so  that  if 
vessels  were  caught  by  southerly  winds,  which  are  the  winds  which  most  affect 
us  at  the  Mumbles,  they  could  run  round  the  island  into  Milford. 

1875.  Pursuing  the  course  from  Caldy  Island  round  Milford  Haven  up  to 
Holyhead,  are  there  any  places  upon  that  coast  where  you  recommend  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  harbour  of  refuge? — There  are  two  places  upon  that  coast  where 
harbours  of  refuge  miglit  be  made ;  the  question  is,  which  would  be  the  best  for 
the  general  trade ;  I  surveyed  and  reported  upon  a  breakwater,  and  a  pier  at 
Fishguard ;  but  that  was  with  a  view  to  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Wales  Railway ;  it  was  intended,  I  think,  at  that  time  to  have  made  the  pier 
itself  the  railway  terminus,  making  it  a  breakwater,  a  pier,  a  harbour,  and  every- 
thing in  one,  because  there  are  only  four  points  of  the  compass  from  which 
Fishguard  is  much  affected  by  winds ;  those  are  from  the  north-north*west  to  the 
north-north-east,  or  north-east.  The  next  place  that  I  surveyed  and  examined 
was  Kemmaes  Head,  in  Cardigan,  and  for  the  general  trade  I  think  that  better 
adapted,  because  vessels  can  get  away  from  Kemmaes  Head  round  Strumble  Head 
and  St.  David's,  to  sea,  when  they  could  not  get  from  Fishguard.  Fishguard 
would  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  breakwater,  which  would  save  many 
wrecks,  it  is  a  beautiful  bay,  only  open  to  about  four  or  five  points  of  the  com* 
pass  ;  but  for  the  general  trade,  I  should  prefer  Kemmaes  Head. 

1876.  Looking  to  the  general  preservatioti  of  life,  and  the  diminution  of 
shipwrecks,  should  you  consider  that  those  objects  could  be  accomplished  most 
readily  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  establishing,  we 
will  say,  one  large  harbour  of  refuge,  or,  by  the  general  improvement  of  existing 
harbours,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  general  interests  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  you  could  improve  existing  harbours;  as  to  how  many 
of  them,  and  what  depth  of  water  you  could  get ;  but,  1  think,  money  would 
always  be  well  spent  in  improving  harbours  that  exist,  and  making  them  deeper. 
I  do  not  think  one  pier  100  miles  away  from  another  place  is  enough  :  I  do  not 
think  one  breakwater  for  the  Bristol  Channel  enough  ;  there  are  160  miles  up 
to  the  next  safe  place,  we  will  say ;  I  do  not  think  one  would  be  enough  upon 
the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  I  think  that,  for  about  half  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  at  Aldemey — some  think  to  little  or  no  purpose— (we  are  spending  millions 
for  that  work) — ^if  part  of  that  were  only  expended  in  improving  such  a  place  as 
Padstow,  and  making  little  piers  here  and  there  further  out,  there  would  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  lives  saved,  and  less  wrecks  would  take  place. 

1877.  Sir  J.  FAphinstone.']  Can  ships  run  to  King  Road  in  the  night? — ^Yes, 
when  clear. 

1878.  What  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Padstow  ?— About  28  feet  at 
high  springs. 

1 879.  Could  Padstow,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  a  harbour  for  large 
ships,  so  that  they  could  run  for  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide?— If  the  Doom  Bar 
Sand  could  be  washed  away. 

1 880.  As  long  as  the  bar  is  there  it  could  not  be  made  a  harbour  for  large 
ships  ? — It  is  too  narrow  for  long  ships  to  swing ;  but  in  extremes,  life  and  ship 
would  be  saved  near  high  water. 

1 881.  Supposing  you  were  to  carry  one  mole  out  off  that  point,  and  another  off 
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the  sand,  would  that  carry  the  bar  out  along  both  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  it 
would ;  I  think  the  sand  would  follow. 

1882.  And  that  would  improve  the  harbour? — No,  I  think  it  would  not. 

1883.  I  want  to  know  whether,  by  making  two  pier  heads,  you  would  carry 
the  bar  out,  and  instead  of  having  the  water  at  14  or  15  feet,  you  would  haVe^ 
over  that  bar,  20  feet,  which  would  practically  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  the  bar? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

1 884.  I  think  it  appears  from  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  have  had 
before  it,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  harbour  of  refuge 
upon  the  Welsh  coast,  to  accommodate  the  very  large  coasting  trade  on  that 
coast  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  have  always  thought  so. 

1885.  And  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mumbles  is  the  point  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — I  have  no  kind  of  doubt  whatever  about  it,  for  I  surveyed  it  on  Saturday, 
and  I  did  not  find  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  depths ;  I  like  it  better  than 
I  did  20  years  ago. 

1886.  That  anchorage  would,  in  your  opinion,  obviate  most  of  the  disasters, 
and,  in  fact,  be  the  point  most  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that  great  trade  that 
goes  along  that  coast? — I  think,  so  far,  if  you  look  at  the  wreck  chart,  you  will 
see  what  a  quantity  of  vessels  are  wrecked  in  that  bay,  and  they  are  actually 
wrecked  from  pushing  one  another  on  shore  in  gales  of  wind,  at  least  many  were 
in  my  time. 

1 887.  Looking  at  the  Cornish  coast,  and  viewing  the  question  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  both  with  regard  to  strategy  and  for  the  requirements  of  vessels 
bound  to  the  westward  and  round  the  liind  s  End,  do  not  you  consider  that  St. 
Ives  Bay  is  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ;  take  first  the  question  of 
strategy  ?— As  a  strategical  point,  most  certainly  St.  Ives  would  be  the  best  place. 

1888.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  harbour  that  would  accommodate  ships  of  every 
size  ?— 1  must  go  back  to  my  old  answer,  that  for  ships  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
it  is  not  high  enough  up. 

1889.  But  I  am  putting  the  Bristol  Channel  out  of  the  question  ;  1  am  sup- 

{)Osing  the  Bristol  Channel  to  be  accommodated  by  the  Mumbles,  and  I  am 
00k ing  now  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool  and  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
generally  ? — It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  ships  that  could  not  get  clear  of  the 
Land's  End,  but  it  is  too  near  the  Land's  End  ;  ships  always  take  care,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  off  the  coast,  particularly  if  bound  round  the  Land's  End,  but  if 
they  did  not  want  to  go  round  the  Land's  End,  it  would  be  a  charming  place 
for  them,  and  a  great  comfort. 

1 890.  Would  not  the  Start  Point  be  the  best  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in 
the  Channel? — Much  wiser  heads  than  mine  have  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  Portland  and  Plymouth  are  enough  for  tjiat  part  of  the  Channel. 

1891.  What  is  your  private  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — My  private  opinion 
is  that  you  ought  to  start  a  pier  at  every  point  offering  shelter. 

1892.  Taking  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  do  not  you  think  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  harbour  at  the  Start  Point  ? — It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  harbours  wherever  you  could  get  them ;  now  you 
have  enormous  trade,  and  where  it  is  increasing  as  it  is^  you  cannot  have  too 
many  ;  if  you  would  only  lay  out  half  the  money,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  are 
spending  at  Aldemey,  you  would  make  them  all,  or  many  of  them. 

1 893.  You  mentioned  Alderney  ;  do  not  you  believe  that  the  money  that  has 
been  laid  out  at  Alderney  has  been  thrown  away  ? — I  do  indeed,  particularly  as 
I  know  something  about  it;  nobody  goes  to  Alderney,  and  nobody  knows 
anything  about  it,  except  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  they  do  not  tell  you 
what  has  been  done.  If  you  have  the  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  think  you  will  find  there  is  not  room  for  seven  ships  in  the  whole  space  they 
have  provided,  except  they  bump  against  each  other.  They  have  made  worl^ 
which  require  3,000  men  to  man  the  guns,  and  they  have  not  700  there ;  you 
will  get  the  whole  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1 894.  Would  not  a  couple  of  sail  of  the  line  putting  out  of  Cherbourg  take 
Alderney  before  they  could  possibly  send  men  there  to  defend  it  ? — Certainly, 
if  there  were  no  more  there  than  there  are  now. 

1 895.  There  never  are  any  more,  are  there  ? — No  ;  but  there  is  no  war  just  now. 

1896.  It  requires  3,000  men  to  man  the  works,  does  not  it? — So  I  am  told  by 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

1897.  Chairman.]  You  are  only  told  that  ?— Yes.     I  only  touched  upon  it  in 

reply  to  the  question  asked  me,  as  to  getting  money  to  do  works.  ^^  ^ 
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Cftptain  ^  ^98.  Mr.  Clay.]  Turning  to  the  Brfetol  Channel,  and  to  the  Land's  End,  and 

C.Ckaimif  r.ii.    looking  at  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  things  that  it  appears,  in  your  opinion^ 

advisable  to  do,  that  you  can  hardly  say  which  you  think  the  most  advisable,  and 

9%  March  1S5&  supposing  that  you  had  the  task  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  security 
oi  the  whole  of  that  coast  against  wreck ;  1  will  not  suppose  that  yDu  had  an 
absolutely  unlimited  command  of  money,  but  that  you  had  a  reasonable  conw 
maud  of  money  for  such  expenditures  as  you  can  prove  to  be  requisite  for  the 
security  of  the  coast ;  under  these  circumstances  what  would  you  propose  to  do  ? 
— To  advance  that  money,  and  do  what  a  private  company  are  going  to  do  at  a 
place  ealled  Holywell,  which  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Trevose  Head ;  there 
a  private  company  are  going  to  make  a  harbour  for  their  own  special  purposes; 
and,  if  a  CTant  was  added  to  that,  it  might  make  one  of  the  finest  harbours  both 
strategically,  humanely,  and  mercantilely  speaking,  anywhere  to  be  found. 

1 899.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be,  if  not  a  perfect  protection,  at  any 
rate  the  best  protection  to  be  given  at  one  single  point  to  the  whole  of  that  coast? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  the  plan,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very,  very  good  protec- 
tion, and  would  not  require  another  outlay  in  the  shape  of  a  breakwater  near  it. 

1 900.  Lord  A .  Vane  Tempest.]  Taking  the  answer  which  you  gave  to  an  honour- 
able Member  of  the  Committee,  I  understood  that  you  thought  that  money 
would  be  best  employed  in  the  improvement  of  existing  harbours,  rather  than 
spent  in  the  construction  of  one  place? — No,  I  should  like  to  do  both  ;  1  should 
like  to  see  all  the  existing  harbours  improved,  because  wherever  they  are  im- 
proved, less  wrecks  would  not  be  so  likely  to  take  place  ;  but  I  should  Hke  to  see 
large  works  also  at  salient  points  or  places  where  most  advisable. 

1901.  Looking  to  your  view  as  expressed  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question 
which  the  honourable  Member  asked  yon  as  to  how  you  would  spend  money 
to  meet  the  requirements,  you  stated  that  you  thought  the  best  mode  would  be  to 
give  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  a  private  company  ? — Yes,  because  they  are 
going  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  their  own  purposes,  and  a  grant  added 
would  make  that  spacious  which  may  he  contracted. 

1902.  Do  not  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  lay  down, 
that  Government  should  grant  money  in  aid  of  local  endeavours  to  create 
harbours  upon  different  parts  of  the  coast  where  tlie  trade  requires  them  ?— 
Certainly. 

1903.  Mr.  Kendall.]  Taking  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  from  Cape  Cornwall  to 
Harrland,  I  think  you  say  you  consider  that  Bude  Bay  is  the  most  dangerous  ? 
— I  do;  it  is  all  dangerous,  but  Bude  Bay  most  so. 

1904.  Suppose  a  breakwater  were  made  at  St.  Ives  at  a  large  expense,  and 
one  again  at  Clovelly  at  a  large  expense,  as  harbours  of  refuge,  would  either  of 
those  serve  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  vessels  embayed  in  a  dangerous  wiad  ia 
Bude  Bay  ?-rNeither  of  them ;  vessels  in  Bude  Bay  could  not  get  tof  either  of 
them. 

1905.  Where  would  you  go  in  that  case? — ^To  where  we  were  just  now, 
near  Trevose  Head  or  Pentyre  Head;  somewhere  thcre^  which  is  halfway 
between  Cape  Cornwall  and  Elaftland  Point. 

1906.  Are  you  talking  of  harbours  for  large  vessels  ? — Yes,  for  large  vessels ; 
but  for  coasters  I  would  improve  Padstow,  and  go  to  it  on  the  flood. 

1907.  Then  that  would  no*  supersede  the  necessity  of  Padstow? — ^Not  the 
slightest  in  the  world. 

1908.  Not  Trevose  Head? — ^Nothing;  anywhere  else  would  supersede  the 
value  of  Padstow,  if  it  were  deepened  and  imjnroved. 

1 909.  I  understand  that,  if  you  had  those  three  national  harbours,  you  would 
.   still  require  Padstow  to  be  improved  and  made  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  that  class 

of  vessels  which  are  now  most  subject  to  wreck  ? — I  think  so,  upon  that  coast 

1  gi o.  Now,  speaking  of  the  expense  at  Lundy^  are  you  correct  as  to  300,000 /»? 
— That  all  depends  upon  the  length  to  which  it  is  brought  out,  aud  the  depth. 

1911.  What  do  you  think  Trevose  Head  would  require? — Somewhere  about 
the  same,  and  Pentyre  about  the  same. 

1912.  What  do  you  think  of  St.  Ives  ? — Something  about  the  same. 

1913.  And  Clovelly? — And  Clovelly  the  same. 

1914.  Are  you  quite  safe  in  assuming  that  Padstow  could  be  improved  for 
30,000  /.  ? — Opening  and  cutting  down  Stepper,  I  am  assured  could  be  done 
for  15,000/.,  which  would  vastly  improve  Padstow. 

1915.  Suppose  you  pass  the  sidient  point  and  get  beyond  it,  how  can  you  get 

^  imck 
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back  again  ? — That  depends  upon  the  wind ;  if  you  are  embayed  you  cunnot 
get  out. 

1916.  Suppose  you  passed  the  breakwater  at  St  Ives  in  a  gale  of  wind  at 
north-we^^t,  and  failed  to  make  Hartlaud,  could  you  get  to  St.  Ives  again  ? — No, 
not  if  it  blew  hard ;  the  ship  would  make  five  points  leeway^  and  the  heave  of 
the  sea  would  send  her  ashore,  besides  which,  the  flood  tide  sets  in  upon  the  coast 
thereabouts. 

1917.  You  said  that  the  entrance  at  Padstow  was  narrow ;  you  heard  what 
Captain  Sherin^ham  said  about  getting  a  wall  across  Harbour  Cove;  do  you 
think  that  would  widen  it  ? — It  is  sure  to  widen  it,  and  wash  away  part  of  Doom 
Bay. 

1918.  Then  you  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  a  harbour  of  refuge 
at  Cardigan  Bay  ? — Most  certainly  ;  I  do  not  know  any  place  that  wants  one 
more. 

1919.  Which  part  in  the  whole  of  that  coast  offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  generally  ? — Kemmae's  Head. 

1920.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  a  beautiful  l)ay,and  there  is  plenty  of  stone  to 
make  a  pier  ;  it  has  deep  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  a  great  many  wrecks  take 
place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1921.  Have  you  seen  the  general  channel  chart  which  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  that  place? — 1  have;  respecting  Padstow  you  mean. 

1922.  Is  it  a  fair  chart?— I  think  it  is  extremely  fair;  it  is  not  my  doing  ;  it 
was  handed  to  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon,  and  J  am  ready  to  give  it ;  it  is 
perfectly  true  in  my  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  that  area  of  blue^  with  a  north- 
west wind,  cannot  get  any  lower  down  than  the  place  marked  here,  several  miles 
east  of  St.  Ives,  not  when  it  blows  hard,  it  must  be  blowiog  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
you  must  have  the  Atlantic  swell  driving  ships  this  way  to  leward* 

1923.  Mr.  Barinjf.]  Does  not  that  chart  assume  that  a  vessel  is  very  close  to 
the  shore  ? — ^That  is  within  nine  miles. 

1 924.  Do  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ever  keep  so  near  the  shore  as 
that  ? — Not  if  they  can  help  it,  but  they  may  be  blown  there,  or  run  there  in 
thick  weather. 

1 925.  Therefore  it  refers  only  to  coasters  ? — To  vessels  caught  in  a  gale  of 
wind. 

1926.  This  chart  supposes  a  vessel  caught  vriithin  nine  miles? — Yes. 

1927.  Consequently  she  would  be  within  nine  miles  when  the  storm  came  on  r 
—Upon  the  general  supposition,  you  are  right  that  the  ship  would  be. 

1928.  Consequently,  that  is  upon  liie  assumption  that  the  vessel  is  closer  to 
shore  than  she  need  be  in  such  cuse  ? — If  she  were  further  off,  say  18  miles,  she 
would  go  clear  of  the  Land's  End,  with  a  wind  that  would  embay  her  if  only 
nine  miles  off. 

1929.  But  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  all  fcnreign  vessels  would  be  within  this 
line,  and  therefore  would  have  to  choose  between  the  port  of  St.  Ives  and  the  port 
of  Padstow  ? — No;  what  it  shows  is  this,  that  a  vessel  that  is  within  that  distance 
cannot  get  round  the  Heads  in  a  north-wester  blowing  hard. 

1 930.  It  simply  shows  that  if  a  vessel  is  within  that  line,  with  a  north-west 
wind  blowing,  she  >^ould  be  able  to  get  to  Padstow  within  a  certain  distance 
and  to  St.  Ives  within  a  certain  distance  ?— Yes. 

1931.  But  would  she  not  be  able  to  get  to  Clovelly  ? — No;  she  would  not 
weather  Uartland  with  a  north-west  gale. 

1932.  That  is,  when  the  gale  came  on,  if  she  was  within  that  distance  of  the 
shore  ? — Or  if  she  got  there  by  being  blown  there. 

1933.  But  supposing  she  was  further  off  ? — Then  she  would  weather  Hartland, 
and  get  into  Clovelly,  or  get  under  Lundy. 

1934.  If  she  was  further  off  the  shore,  she  would  be  able  to  make  Clovelly  ?— 
Yes. 

1935.  You  stated,  I  think,  with  respect  to  the  general  trade  from  Bristol,  that 
jou  thought  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  Island  and  one  at  the  Mumbles  would 
give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trade  generally  ? — Lundy  Island  nould  be  better 
for  Bristol  and  for  large  ships,  and  Swansea  better  tor  all  the  coasting  trade. 

1936.  When  you  mentioned  Swansea,  you  meant  that  that  would  be  more 
for  the  coasting  trade  than  for  ihe  foreign  trade  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  trade  there  also. 

1937-  'I'sike  the  foreign  trade  from  the  Bristol  side,  is  it  not  a  very  valuable 
and  extendye  trade  ?— -Vwry* 

0.36.  N  4  i6o8*  Whicb 
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Captain  *938*  Which  would  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Bristol, 

C.  Claxton,  R.v.    a  harbour  at  Lundy  Island  or  one  at  Swansea? — A  harbour  at  Lundy  Island 

:  would  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  the  foreign  trades^  and  Swansea  to  both, 

aa  March  1858.  1939.  Mr.  Hassard.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  coal  trade 
of  South  Wales  is  with  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  or  with  the  ports  in  the  Irish 
Channel  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  there  is  as  much  for  France 
as  there  is  with  Ireland,  but  most  with  Liverpool. 

1940.  But  it  is  not  with  that  view  I  ask  the  question;  is  there  much  coal 
trade  up  the  Irish  Channel  ? — I  should  think  there  was,  but  I  do  not  know,  an  to 
Liverpool  I  know  there  is  with  the  Welsh  coal  a  great  trade. 

1941.  You  stated  that  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  for  refuge  at  the  Mumbles 
would  not  go  to  sea  with  the  wind  at  north-north-west,  because  that  would  be  a 
foul  wind  in  the  Irish  Channel  ?— Yes,  if  bound  there ;  she  would  start,  if  bound 
to  the  English  Channel,  in  moderate  weather.  ' 

1942.  Would  she  not  be  able  to  lay  her  course  with  that  wind  for  the  Irish 
ports  if  going  to  the  south  of  Ireland  ?— North  would  be  a  fair  wind  to  go  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  north  would  be  a  fair  wind  in  the  Irish  Channel  if  she  were 
bound  anywhere  south. 

1943.  But  it  would  be  foul  to  go  up  the  Irish  Channel?— It  would  be  right 
in  her  teeth. 


T.  B.  Chanter, 
Esq. 


Thomas  Barnard  Chanter,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1 944.  Chairman.']  WHAT  are  you  r — Lloy  d  s  Agent  and  Vice-consul,  and  Con* 
sular  Agent  at  Bideford. 

1945.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Barnstaple  Bay? — I  am. 

1946.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Clovelly  Harbour?— Yes,  quite  well. 

1947.  Can  you  state  any  special  casualties  that  have  occurred  there? — I  can 
state  very  many. 

1948.  For  want  of  an  asylum  or  a  harbour  above  Hartland  Point? — ^During 
the  time  I  have  been  Lloyd's  agent,  and  holding  the  position  of  Deputy  Vice-* 
admiral,  and  Receiver  of  Wreck,  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  shipwreck, 
and  I  have  seen  extraordinary  escapes  from  vessels  having  got  within  the 
horns  of  Barnstaple  Bay,  but  in  particular  I  have  seen  ships  bound  from 
Liverpool  to  the  westward,  lost  in  that  bay,  or  I  would  rather  say,  I  have  seen 
a  ship  lately ;  I  have  seen  a  ship  from  the  West  Indies  to  Bristol,  homeward- 
bound,  with  cargo,  lost  in  that  bay.  I  have  seen  a  ship  (a  Russian  ship)  from 
Dublin,  lost  in  that  bay,  from  the  impracticability  and  impossibility  of  getting 
refuge  or  getting  into  the  English  Channel,  and  an  homeward-bound  East 
Indiarhan,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  totally  lost. 

1949.  Then,  from  your  experience,  as  agent  to  Lloyd's,  you  know  that  the 
losses  are  numerous  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood?  —  They  are  very 
numerous. 

1950.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  pilot  ground  in  the  Bristol  Channel? — ^Tbe 
limit  of  the  pilot  ground  is  Lundy  Island  for  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  the 
pilots  generally  have  a  small  smack  ;  that  is  the  Bristol  pilots'  rendezvous ; 
there  they  leave  outward-bound  ships  and  take  homeward-bound  ships. 

1951.  Are  there  objections  to  vessels  returning  to  King  Road,  if  over- 
taken by  adverse  gales,  lo  the  west  of  Lundy  Island? — There  is  very  great 
danger  without  pilots,  and  difficulty,  and,  of  course,  very  great  objection,  from 
the  distance. 

1952.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  property  and  life  imperilled  in  that  par- 
ticular place  r — From  statistics  and  returns  with  which  I  have  been  furnished 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  from  other  places,  but  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  particular,  as  being  correct  vouchers,  there  appears  to  be  about  65,000  vessels, 
989,275  sailors'  lives  imperilled  traversing  the  Bristol  Channel  westward.  There 
is  a  tonnage  of  4,946,176  in  one  year  from  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  and  a 
shipment  of  3,362,665  tons  of  coals  only. 

1953.  Within  what  limit  is  that?— From  five  ports  only,  namely,  Cardiff, 
Newport,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Swansea. 

1 954.  But  those  are  ports  all  up  channel  ? — ^All  depends  upon  the  safety  of 
the  channel  after  they  pass  Lundy  Island,  where  they  are  caught  by  those 
extraordinary  gales  upon  going  down  channel  after  the  pilot  has  left  them ;  the 
wind  comes  up  from  southward  and  south-west,  by-and-bye  it  comes  round  from 
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west  to  north-north-west,   and  then  there  is    no  safety ;    and   in  consequence      T.  B.  Chanter, 
of  the  extraordinary  current  which  you  see  on  the  Admiralty  chart,  there  is  Esq. 

a  great  current  driving  in  round  this  bay,  so  that  if  you  see  a  vessel  in  a  storm        

oflF  Uartland,  lying  up  as  if  she  would  weather  Mort  Point,  the  current  drives  her    ^^  March  1859. 
to  leeward,  and  she  gets  ashore,  and  is  generally  lost  in  Barnstaple  Bay. 

1955.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  most  oF  those  losses  would  be  averted  if  you 
had  a  harbour  made  at  Clovelly? — Certainly,  near  Hartland  Point.  I  think 
Hartland  Point  is  a  promontory,  central,  and  that  Lundy  Island  is  the  key  to 
some  very  good  harbour  that  can  be  made  there.  We  have  had  some  authorities 
who  have  reported  on  it;  Captain  Denham,  Captain  Washington,  Captain 
Vetch,  and  Captain  Moorsom  have  spoken  to  it. 

1956.  Which  point  do  you  consider  would  be  the  most  important? — I  think 
Clovelly. 

1957.  Are  you  able  to  speak  to  the  cost  of  constructing  a  harbour  at  Clovelly? 
— I  understand  from  the  engineer's  report  that  a  breakwater  of  one  mile  in 
length  would  cost  77,000  /. 

J  958.  Upon  what  authority  do  you  state  that  ? — I  state  it  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Page,  the  engineer  of  Westminster  Bridge,  who  has  been  there  upon  a 
visit ;  but  I  should  qualify  that  with  reference  to  the  owner  of  property  there. 
Sir  James  Williams,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  great  loss  of  life  in  the  same  place, 
(40  or  60  fishing-boats,  and,  I  think,  100  men),  though  he  had  come  to  the 
determination  to  keep  the  ground  private  for  his  own  convenience,  and  has 
objected  to  the  improvements  for  many  years,  has  now  given  authority  to  state 
his  unqualified  approval  of  Clovelly;  I  believe  he  will  give  the  materials  from 
his  property  for  it  if  it  can  be  made  useful. 

^959^  Has  there  been  any  separate  estimate  made  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provement which  would  be  sufficient  lor  the  coasting  trade  alone? — It  was 
thought,  if  nothing  else  could  be  done,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  these  fisher- 
men some  effort  ought  to  be  made ;  it  is  a  large  shipping;  place,  and  if  a  gale 
comes  on  very  suddenly  they  are  all  lost,  boats  and  all,  as  Captain  Claxcon 
said. 

i960.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  within  this  bay  ? — From  six  to  ten  fathoms! 

1961.  That  would  be  sufiicient?— That  would  be  sufficient  for  the  larger 
work ;  there  would  be  about  three  fathoms  for  the  smaller  one. 

1062.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  with  reference  to  Clovelly  ? 
— I  would  merely  take  leave  to  refer  the  Committee  to  the  track  of  the  ships 
inward  and  outward  bound,  from  that  chart  corrected  by  the  Admiralty,  to  show^ 
their  entrance  to,  and  departure  from  the  Channel ;  the  object  is  to  show  you 
that  for  ships  from  the  Irish  Sea,  as  well  as  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  this  spot  is 
eminently  calculated  for  shelter  for  the  one  channel  as  well  as  for  the  other. 

1 963.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  What  depth  of  water  would  you  have  within  the 
pier  by  the  larger  plan  ? — Ten  fathoms. 

1964.  What  number  of  vessels  could  be  sheltered  within  the  area? — From  60 
to  70  I  should  say,  or  probably  more,  and  an  excellent  outlet  after  a  gale. 


T.  R.  Winder^ 
Esq. 


Thomas  Robert  Winder^  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1965.  YOU  are  a  Civil  Engineer  by  profession?— I  am.  

1966.  Where  have  you  chiefly  practised  ? — I  am  practising  now  in  Dover  and 
Rye. 

1967.  In  what  capacity  are  you  in  Dover  ? — I  am  carrying  out  the  breakwater 
there. 

1968.  Are  you  employed  by  the  Admiralty? — I  am  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

1969.  Who  are  the  contractprs  ? — Messrs.  Henry  Lee  &  Son. 

1970.  Then  you  are  not  employed  by  the  engineer  ? — I  am  not. 

1971.  But  by  the  contractors? — By  the  contractors ;  I  am  engineer  to  the  Rye 
Harbour  Commission. 

1972.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  character  of  the  navigation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover  and  Rye,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  ? — It  has. 

1973.  Is  that  a  dangerous  navigation? — I  am  not  able  to  express  an  opinion 
in  a  nautical  point  of  view ;  I  am  the  engineer  to  the  Rye  Commission. 

1974.  Are  there  many  losses  upon  that  coast  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

^975-  Is  ^here  any  necessity  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast  more  than 
0.36.  O  i^-  T 
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is  already  being  either  made  or  at  present  exists? — I  think  that  the  harbour  at 
Rye  might  be  made  a  useful  place  to  vessels  passing  that  coast. 

1976.  Apart  altogether  from  local  considerations,  and  bearing  tn  mind  solely 
the  public  and  imperial  considerations,  and  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  just  state 
to  the  Committee  what  you  think  to  be  the  advantage  of  making  a  harbour  at 
Rye? — I  think  that  Rye  Hai'bour  would  become  a  very  cohvenient  place  for 
a  coaling  depot  for  steam  vessels  in  time  of  war. 

1977.  Be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  wish  for  any  evidence 
befoie  this  Committee  with  reference  to  commercial  conveniences  such  as  coal- 
ing ;  all  that  we  require  is  evidence  with  reference  to  security  against  dangeis 
at  sea.  What  is  there  in  the  harbour  of  Rye  that  would  be  essentisd  for  the 
navigation  of  those  seas  altogether  apart  from  the  harbour  itself  that  should 
induce  the  expenditure  of  public  money  at  that  spot? — Supposing  Dover  break- 
water completed,  I  could  not  recommend  a  large  expenditure  at  Rye ;  but  as 
there  is  no  place  for  vessels  to  run  into  along  60  or  70  miles  of  coast  to  the  west- 
wards of  Dover,  or  1  may  say  between  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  but  Rye,  and  as 
vessels  get  embayed  there  in  southerly  gales,  I  think  tlie  pier  now  being  carried 
out  there  would,  if  extended,  be  a  very  great  convenience,  and  save  from  wreck 
many  vessels,  and  would  be  well  worth  the  expeuditune  of  a  small  sum  of  public 
money;. 

1978.  If  a  vessel  is  caught  by  a  ^le  in  the  Channel,  are  there  not  other 
places  that  she  would  run  to  in  preference  to  Rye  ? — I  think  there  might  be,  if 
she  was  not  already  embayed  there. 

1979.  With  a  south-west  gale,  would  n  vessel  ru«  for  Dover  ? — I  think  a 
vessel  would  run  at  present  for  the  Downs,  but  for  Dovei*  when  the  breakwater 
was  completed^ 

1 980.  The  Downs  affords  shelter  ? — ^Yes, 

1981.  She  would  not  think  of  running  for  Rye?— I  think  not,  because  she 
would  run  upon  a  lee  shoie  ;  but  bcdng  there,  she  would  try  for  the  entrance  to 
tlie  harbour  at  high  water. 

1982.  With  a  north-east  gale,  would  Rye  be  of  any  use  to  a  vessel  coming  front 
London  or  from  the  Downs  ? — I  think  not  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast^ 
because  the  wind  would  be  right  off  the  land,  and  the  whole  coast  wtmld  aSyrd 
shelter. 

1983.  In  what  case  would  Rye  be  of  use  to  a  vessel  to  go  to? — I  liiink  that 
Rye  might  not  be  made  useful  as  a  place  of  refnge,  so  much  as  a  convenient 
place  for  coaling  and  victualling  in  time  of  war. 

1984.  Sir  Frederick  SmUL]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Channel  ?— With  Dover. 

1985.  You  say  there  is  no  place  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover  ex^cept  Rye  ; 
do  you  know  Newhaven  and  Shoreham  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  ? — 
I  know  there  are  harbours  there. 

1986.  They  would  give  shelter,  would  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  they  would  to  vessels 
which  had  rounded,  or  could  round  Beachy  Head  from  off  Rye. 

1987.  As  good  as  Rye  ? — As  good  as  Rye. 

1988.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  Are  you  the  engineer  at  Dover? — I  am  not  the 
engineer  at  Dover ;  I  am  carrying  ont  the  works  at  Dover. 

1989.  You  are  superintending  the  works  there  ? — I  am. 

1990.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  breakwater  now  being  thrown  out  as  regards 
the  shingle  that  comes  along  the  shore  from  the  west? — It  has  now  no  effect  upoa 
the  shingle  whatever. 

1991.  What  do  you  mean  by  *^haa  had  no  effect"? — Since  the  breakwater 
has  been  commenced,  the  shingle  has  been  intercepted  elsewhere  ;  there  is  now 
a  dearth  of  shingle  there. 

1992.  In  fact,  the  shingle  was  of  importance  to  you  for  carrying  on  the 
works  ? — It  was. 

1993.  Where  is  it  stopped  now? — It  is  stopped  at  Folkestone. 

1 994.  By  the  pier  ? — By  the  pier. 

1995.  Has  not  the  sea-shore  on  the  east  side  of  Folkestone  Harbour  beoome 
endani^ered  through  the  non-accumulation  of  shingle? — ^The  South-Eastem 
Railway  Company's  Works  have  suffered, 

1996.  Are  they  on  the  east  side  ? — Tbey  are  on  the  east  side  of  Folkestone. 

1997.  There  is  no  accumulation  now  of  shingle  as  formerly  between  the  piers 
entering  into  the  old  harbour  of  Dover  ? — No. 

1998.  And 
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1998.  And  no  accumulation  upon  Ae  banks  towanis  the  east  part  of  Dover?      T.  it  Winder^ 
— None,  or  but  vety  little.  ^' 

1  oQo.  That  is  in  eomeouence  of  it*  bavine  been  stopped  alone  tbe  coast  to       "T"     \    7  ^ 
theVStward^-Tothewlstward.  a.  Ma«h  1858. 

2000.  Mr.  BttringJ\  You  mentioned  that  there  was  no  harbour  of  refuge  for 
ships  between  Dover  and  Portsmouth  ? — I  mentioned  that  there  was  no  harbour 
or  shelter  near  to  Dover  except  Rye ;  taking  the  whole  coast,  Newhaven  would 
affi>rd  a  place  of  sbeher. 

3001.  Newhirven  is  a  tidal  harbour,  and  cannot  be  tratered  except  at  high 
tide?— No. 

20OQ.  Consequently  yon  cannot  consid^  it  at  present  a  harbour  of  refiige  ? — 
Not  a  harbour  m  refuge. 

2003.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commission  of  1844  recomm^sded  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Seaford  ?— I  am. 

2004.  That  would  be  nearly  half-way  between  Dover  and  Portsmouth  r — It 
would. 

2005.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  Newhaven  or  of  Seaford  ? — I  have 
not. 

2006.  ChatrmanJ]  Have  you  any  further  obeervatkns  to  make  to  the  Com- 
inittee  ?— The  Rye  Harbour  Commission  have  a  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  bwboor  open^  which  is  a  very  useful  harbour  indeed ;  nationally  it  would 
be,  inasnuidi  as  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  the  most  conireniest  plaoe  to  get  inta 
between  Portsmouth  and  Dover  ioac  the  purposes  of  (baling  and  victuallii^ ;  it  i& 
also  the  best  opening  to  the  large  military  canal  which  was  ent  there  some  time 
ago  for  defensive  purposes.  There  is  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade 
there  at  present,  and  the  Commissioners  have  commenced  to  carry  out  a  work  to 
keep  the  harbour  open,  but  the  shingle  accumulates  there  so  &st  that  their  means 
are  not  equal  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  work  necessary  to  keep  it  open.  They 
think  the  Government  might  grant  some  little  aid  towards  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work,  and  they  have  wished  to  gain  a  heariog  before  this  Committee,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  take  into  consideration  the  keeping  the  harbour 
open  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

2007.  This  is  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  Committee,  and  not  for  harbours  for 
coaling  purposes;  we  cannot  take  evidence  upon  that  point? — It  is  thought  by 
the  Commission  that  that  harbour  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  nationally,  in 
time  of  war. 

2008.  Is  there  such  a  thing  known  as  vessels  taking  refuge  in  Ryt  Harbour? 
— Vessels  frequently  do  so  in  the  bay.  In  a  strong  easterly  gale  100  vessels 
may  be  seen  under  the  eastern  horn  of  the  bay. 

2009.  But  tl^re  is  no  such  thing  as  vessels  entering  Rye  Harbour  to  take 
refuge  which  do  not  otherwise  want  to  go  into  the  harbour? — ^Very  rarely  so ;  and 
those  arc  small  vessels,  French  veseh. 

James  Abemetb^y  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Esnonined.  James  Memethy^ 

Esq. 

2010.  ChmrmanJ]  ARE  you  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Government?— 
I  am. 

2011.  In  what  service  are  you  now  employed? — I  have  been  employed  for 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years  under  the  Preliminary  Inquiries  Act  by  the  Admiralty, 
in  examining  and  reporting  upon  various  harbours  on  various  parts  of  the  coast ; 
and  I  bave  constructed,  and  am  at  present  engaged  in  constructing,  the  works 
of  various  harbours.   . 

2012.  On  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  ?—-0n  behalf  of  companies  and  for  the 
trtYstees  of  various  ports. 

2013.  B^ut  are  you  employed  by  the  Admiralty  ? — I  am. 

2014.  In  what  capacity? — ^As  a  surveying  officer  from  time  to  time  under  il>e 
Preliminary  Inquiries  Act,  in  examining  and  reporting  upon  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  various  harbours. 

2015.  But  the  harbours  you  are  making  are  on  behalf  of  public  companies  or 
private  bodies  ? — Yes. 

2016.  Do  you  know  the  Mumbles? — I  do. 

2017.  Do  you  know  what  the  eapabiiities  are  which  it  offers  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge?*— I  cb. 
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201 8.  I8  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  great  ?— It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Mumbles  is  the  most  important  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  on  the  Welsh 
shore,  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  unquestionably  a  very  iavourable  site  as 
regards  its  capabilities,  and  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  material  could  be  procured  for  the  formation  of  the 
necessary  breakwater. 

2019.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  Mumbles^ 
and  the  facility  which  it  adBTords  for  vessels  outward  and  homeward  bound  in  the 
Bristol  Channel.  What  we  now  require  an  opinion  about  is  as  to  the  engineer- 
ing capabilities  of  the  spot ;  will  you  therefore  speak  to  the  engineering  facilities 
which  that  position  offers  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  as  to  the  material  and 
the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  done  ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  put  in  a  chart  of 
the  bay  {producing  the  same). 

2020.  Referring  to  this  plan,  what  are  the  works  that  you  consider  necessary  ? 
— ^The  works  I  consider  necessary  are  those  coloured  red  on  the  plan. 

202 1 .  The  two  breakwaters  ? — ^The  two  breakwaters. 

2022.  What  are  the  lengths  of  those  two  breakwaters  ? — ^Together,  1,760  yards, 
or  a  mile. 

2023.  What  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  material  upon  that  spot  ? — ^The  Mum- 
bles headland  is  composed  of  mountain  limestone.  At  present,  an  immense 
quantity  of  limestone  is  quarried  from  that  site ;  that  is  therefore  already  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  im- 
mense accumulation  by  the  side  of  Swansea  River  of  copper  slag  from  the  works 
there,  which  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  limestone,  and  is  more  durable^ 
where  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  thut  can  be  procured  in  any  required 
quantity. 

2024.  Have  you  calculated  the  cost  of  these  two  breakwaters  ? — I  have. 

2025.  What  would  the  cost  be? — £.370,000. 

2026.  I  see  that  you  do  not  connect  either  of  them  with  the  land  ?—  No ;  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  roadstead  is  preserved,  and  kept  o|>en  by  the  ebbing  tide, 
the  direction  of  which  is  seen  by  the  arrows  on  the  plan  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  outgoing  or  ebbing  cuiTent,  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  an  opening  between 
the  Mumbles  Head  and  the  first  breakwater,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  tide. 

2027.  Are  those  fathoms? — ^Those  are  fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides. 

2028.  By  leaving  an  opening  between  those  two  breakwaters,  and  between  the 
larger  breakwater  and  the  Head  of  the  Mumbles,  that  would  always  keep  this 
clear,  and  prevent  it  being  filled  up?— It  would. 

2029.  That  is  the  object  of  leaving  the  opening  ? — That  is  the  object  of  leaving 
an  opening  between  the  Mumbles  Head  and  the  first  breakwater  ;  the  other  is 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  shipping. 

2030.  These  two  breakwaters  would  be  sufficient  in  your  opinion  to  make  the 
Mumbles  into  a  very  complete  harbour  of  refuge? — Those  two  breakwaters 
would  afibrd  shelter  of  200  acres  area,  with  a  depth  of  four  fathoms  at  low- water 
of  spring  tides,  sheltered  from  the  action  of  all  winds. 

2031.  Admiral  DuncombeJ]  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  these  works  carried 
out  would  form  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  a  national  point  of  view,  or  merely  for 
the  coasting  trade? — For  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  form  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  great  majority  of  the  ships  navigating  the 
Bristol  Channel,  not  only  coasters,  but  larger  ships  in  the  trade. 

2032.  For  ihe  purposes  of  all  vessels  using  the  Bristol  Channel,_  not  only 
coasters 
would. 

2033. 
2034 


but  foreign  vessels,  it  would  form  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  think  it 


And  that  for  an  expenditure  of  370,000/.  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Hassard.]  Is  there  no  objection  to  using  limestone  as  the  material 
for  a  breakwater  ? — ^There  is  no  objection  to  using  limestone ;  I  prefer  the  copper 
slag,  because  I  can  procure  it  at  a  much  more  moderate  expense  than  the  lime- 
stone, and  I  consider  it  more  durable. 

203 'i.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  former  witness  that  the  limestone  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  worms  ? — Yes. 

203^.  Is  the  limestone  at  Swansea  Bay  of  that  nature  ?— ^o,  not  in  Swansea 
Bay  ;  we  do  not  find  the  action  of  the  worms  there  affect  it  at  all. 

20^7.  Mr.  Philips]  In  what  engineering  veay  would  you  construct  the  break- 
water?—I  think  it  necessary  in  explanation  of  the  estimate  which  I  have  given 

in. 
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in,  to  enter  a  little  into  detail  as  to  the  construction  of  the  breakwater.  The 
present  mode  of  constructing  a  breakwater  is  by  the  formation  of  a  large  rubble 
mound,  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  or  thereabouts,  below  low  water-mark,  and  upon 
that  to  build  a  superstructure  of  masonry ;  that  mode  of  construction  involves  a 
great  expenditure  of  material  and  time,  and  consequently  of  money.  I  have 
lately  constructed  a  breakwater  upon  the  coast  of  Northumberland  at  a  place 
•called  Blytb,  4,000  feet  in  length,  at  an  expense  of  28,000/.,  which  has  stood  (he 
test  of  two  severe  winters  without  suffering  the  slightest  injury.  That  break- 
water is  composed  chiefly  of  rubble  work  encased  within  a  framework  of  creosoted 
timber.  In  the  formation  of  a  breakwater  at  the  Mumbles,  I  propose  to  pursue 
a  similar  course ;  to  form  a  mouud  of  copper  slag  to  the  level  of  low-water  mark 
and  upon  that  to  construct  as  I  have  done  at  the  Port  of  Biyth — timber  frame 
formed  of  creosoted  timber,  filled  in  with  copper  slag  and  Aberthaw  lime 
'Combined.  The  advantages  which  that  mode  of  construction  afford  are,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  breakwater  may  be  carried  out  in  a  short  period  of  time^ 
which  I  consider  a  most  important  object,  and  at  very  much  less  cost  than  the  mode 
generally  pursued ;  and  it  would  form  a  nucleus  or  the  means  of  carrying  out, 
should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  future  period,  a  much  more  permanent  and 
extensive  structure,  but  it  would  afford  in  the  first  place  the  necessary  protection 
to  the  shipping  at  a  moderate  cost  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

2038.  Mr.  HewettJ]  How  long  does  the  creosoted  timber  work  last  ? — I  am 
convinced  that  timber  when  creosoted  is  not  subject  to  the  action  of  the  worm 
as  far  as  my  actual  observation  goes;  and  in  that  case  probably  I  am  under- 
stating it  when  I  say  it  would  last  half  a  century  at  least.  I  should  explain 
farther,  that  at  present,  in  the  formation  of  a  breakwater^  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  is  consumed  in  the  construction  of  the  necessary  staging  for  tiie  simple 
•purpose  of  depositing  the  material.  I  apply  the  timber  so  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  a  staging  for  depositing  the  material,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
tect the  material  during  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  to  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaching  it  by  storm. 

2039.  Do  you  carry  the  creosoted  frame  quite  to  the  bottom  ? — Quite  to  the 
bottom. 

2040.  Mr.  Aiyustus  Smith^  Is  the  building  of  this  timber  frame  necessary 
to  hold  the  concreted  blocks  together,  or  would  tliey  amalgamate  in  timer — 
In  time  they  would  amalgamate. 

2041.  Then  they  would  eventually  be  able  to  stand  by  themselves  if  the 
timber  were  to  decay  ? — Yes,  after  the  timber  is  decayed. 

2042.  Mr.  Philips.'\  You  consider  the  supplies  of  copper  slag  to  be  un- 
iimited  ?— Yes. 

2043.  ^^^  Aberthaw  lime  which  you  have  spoken  of  is  largely  exported,  I 
believe  ? — It  is. 

2044.  That  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place? — ^That 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

2045.  Lord  Jolm  HayJ]  To  what  depth  should  you  carry  the  frame- work 
out;  I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  to  the  depth  to  ithich  you  could  employ  that 
mode  of  structure? — No,  I  could  employ  it  to  any  required  depth. 

2046.  Chairman.]  Is  your  plan  a  substitution  for  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Rendel? — It  differs  in  so  far,  that  I  apply  the  timber  work  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  mere  deposition  of  the  material  at  Holyhead  for  the  work  for 
two  purposes,  first,  for  depositing  the  necessary  material,  and,  secondly,  for 
protecting  that  material  from  the  action  of  the  sea. 

2047.  Then  you  would  form  it  into  a  stage  as  well  as  into  the  framework  ? — 
I  should  make  it  form  a  stage  as  well  as  the  framework. 

2048.  By  putting  it  into  a  frame  you  would  save  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rubble  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  thrown  down? — A  very  large  quantity; 
I  could  do  it  with  one-third  the  quantity  of  material. 

2049.  You  mean  that  the  material  would  not  spread  so  much  at  the  base  by 
being  confined  by  the  timber?— It  would  not  spread  so  much  at  the  base  by 
being  confined  by  the  timber. 

2050.  You  would  combine  it  more  into  the  space  of  a  wall  ? — More  into  the 
space  of  a  wall. 

205 1 .  Therefore  a  great  deal  of  material  which  is  now  lost  by  being  spread 
ut  and  dissipated  at  the  base  by  being  thrown  down  would  be  confined  by  your 

framework? — It  would. 
0.36.  O  3  2052.  That 
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Jamet  M€m9ihf^       2052.  That  model  which  )'ou  hare  before  you  is  a  specimen  of  the  framework 
^'  which  you  use  ? — Ye«,  at  Bljrtb. 

TDT    u   d  o  ^^53-  I  8^  that  one  part  is  ahaiost  perpendicular  ?— Yes ;  that  is  the  land  side 

22  March  1858.    ^  ^^^  breakwater,  and  the  other  k  the  sea  side. 

2054.  For  that  work,  is  it  not  the  case  that  yon  most  use  a  Tory  great  deal 
store  timber  than  yon  ^  when  you  only  wamt  a  temporary  stage  ?— I  should, 
use  less  timber  in  the  construction  of  the  t^reakwater  at  the  M  nmbtes  than  woald 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  constructing  a  similsr  breakwat^. 

2055.  For  the  stage  only  ! — For  the  stage  only. 

20.56.  You  say  that  you  have  already  constructed  a  pier  of  that  kind  at  Blyth  ? 
-~I  have  constructed  a  pi^r  at  Blyth  4|00O  feel  in  length  within  the  period  of 
two  years  at  the  cost  of  28,M0/. 

2057.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  at  Blyth  ? — ^There  is  only  two  feet  at 
low  water  of  spring  tide ;  the  whole  he^ht  of  the  breakwater  is  20  feet..  Where 
a  breakwater  is  eiposed  to  tl^  greatest  action  of  the  sea  is  between  tte  levef 
qS  low  and  high  water;  the  same  arrangement  can  be  carried  fmk  to  any 
required  de^b. 

205&  Have  you  evev  made  the  expariment  'm  deep  water  ?*— I  have  not ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

2059.  I  think  that  at  the  Mambles  there  are  about  six  fatbome  water  indde 
and  nine  fethoms  outside  ? — Yes. 

2060.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  a  breakwater  on  your  plan  of  coiistrue-* 
tion,  and  on  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  of  construction  ? — I  shonld  say  tiuit  one4)alf  of 
the  cost  wonid  be  saved,  but  certainly  not  one^^iifth  part  of  the  time  would  be 
requii^.  That,  I  think,  is  a  most  important  element  in  carrying  out  a  work  of 
that  sort. 

2061.  What  means  would  you  take,  in^nine  fethoms  of  water,  o£  getting  j^our 
structure  so  festened  as  to  hold  your  material?~I  made  a  sketdi  of  it  this 
morning,  which  I  will  show  you  {producmg  the  $mne) ;  I  should  propose  tn  con-- 
struct  a  rubble  mound ;  the  nrst  process  is  to  drive  those  piles  thus,  and  then  to 
fill  on  this  part  with  copper  slag  up  ta>  the  level  of  low-water  mark. 

2062.  Then,  so  much  of  it  up  to  the  level  of  low  water  mark  is  beyond  yoor 
framework  ? — Beyond  ray  framework  ;  the  tide  at  Swansea  rises  ia  springs  as 
much  as  38  feet  between  low-water  mark  and  high  water ;  this  framework  is 
fitted  together  on  tfie  shore,  and  taken  out  to  the  ut»t  ^^  seenred,  and  afterwarda 
loaded  with  the  copper  slag. 

2063.  Those  are  merely  the  ties,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

2064.  Then  your  plan  differs  from  Mr.  Riewtels  in  so  far  as  the  portion  above 
low-water  mark  is  concerned,  and  below  low-water  mark  you  ase  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  same  plan  as  he  does  ?--*in>  the  case  of  the  Mumbles  I  have  done 
so^  and  I  made  a  design  for  a  breakwater  at  Wick,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  it  was  examined^  and  appi^oved  ef.  By  that  plan  I  confined 
the  mass  of  stone  down  to  the  very  bottom  oJ  the  sea;  but  in  tdua^aan  I-found 
this  would  be  the^  most  ecDnomical  modfe  0%  candying;  it  out,  having-  a  barge 
quantity  of  copper  slag  at  comnmnd; 

206/5*!  Mr.  Hewetti]  Supposing  this  outside  framework  was  to  grt  rotten,  is 
there  any  fear  of  its  tumbling  out  ? —  No* 

2066.  ChairmaTt.l  In  the*  course  ofltinie  the  wodL  besooaso  consolidated  by 
its  ovm  iveight,  as  to  be  able  to*  stand  of  its  ownt  aceocd^  even  if  the  timber  gave 
way  ? — Yes. 

2067.  Mr.  Clay.^  By  keeping  your  framewoik  as  a.  permanent  proteotion  to 
the  breakwater,  as  long  as-  the  timber  remains*  sound,,  are  you  able  to  use  any 
stuff*  in  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  that  you:  could  not  use  otherwise  } — I 
am  enabled  to  use  material  which  1  could'  not  use  otherwise* 

2068.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.']  What  is  the  length,  of  your  piles  ?— The  first 
piles  are  about  50  feet  in  lengths 

2069.  Chairman.]  Would  that  be  sufficient  for  the  depth  at  the  Mumbles  V — 
It  would. 

2070.  Has  copper  slag  been  used  for  a  breakwater  already  anywhere  else? — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  I^ath  River  thene  is  bl  breakwater  or  guiding  walla  for  a 
length  extending  a  considerable  distance  seaward,  which  has  been  formed^  of 
copper  skg  without  any  protpctionat  all* 

2071.  Therefore  the  experiment  has  already  been  tried? — It  has  been  tried. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE.         ni 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Shtffner,  called  in  ;  and  Examined.  Rear-Admiral 

Sir  Henry  Shiffner. 

2072.  Chairman.']  YOU  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  Channel,        71    rT~« 
I  think  ?-I  have.  ^  y^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^g^ 

2073.  Also  in  the  north  seas  ? — Not  much  in  the  mxth  seas. 

2074.  But  in  the  English  Channel  a  great  deal  ?— In  the  Engltsfa  Cbinnel 
very  c<»iBideraUe  experience. 

2075.  And  you  know  it  well?— I  know  the  greater  part  of  it  welL 

2076.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  would  wish  to  make  to  this  Com- 
mittee, having  a  view  to  harbours  of  refuge  for  the  security  of  shipping  in  the 
Channel? — Yes  ;  I  should  recommend  Seaford  Bay  as  a  locality  where  a  harbour 
of  refuge  is  much  wanted,  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Downs.  For  some 
years  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of  harbours  of  mfuge  in 
the  Channel,  and  placed  before  Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commnsion  (1844)  my  views 
respecting  one  in  a  central  position  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs.  I  have 
the  satisfoction  of  knowing  that  the  situation  [  recommended  was  so  far  coun- 
tenanced and  sanctioned  by  that  Commission,  that  it  was  recommended  for 
adoption.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  read  an  abstract  from  the 
report  I  \^h  with  Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commission,  and  at  an  earlier  period  sent 
to  the  Admiralty.  (Abstract  put  in.)  Living  within  8  or  10  miles  of  Newhaven/ 
xnv  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  harbour  and  its  roadstead,  Seaford  Bay^ 
^hich,  being  lexactly  midway  between  the  Downs  and  Portsmouth^  I  think  is^ 
fBomidertngits  gtograpbical  poiution,  most  fit  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  offers 
great  &icility  for  consiructing  one.  New  haven  Harbour  can  never,  from  want 
^  depth  of  wata",  admit  large  vessels  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  consequently 
€an  never  be  made  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Seaford  Bay  has  the  best  holding 
ground  in  any  port  of  the  south  coast,  a  stiff  blue  clay.  If  the  Committee  will 
kindly  permit  me,  I  will  read  such  part  of  the  report  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's 
C^nmiasion  as  refers  to  Seaford  Bay  and  Newhavea  Harbour :  "  V¥e  have  now 
to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Beacfay  Head^ 
and  westward  of  Langhey  Point,  which  the  Commission  of  1840,  that  is  Sir 
James  Gordon,  proposed  as  a  sit«  for  a  breakwater.  The  shoals  called  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  others,  as  laid  down  in  the  Achnralty  Charts,  first  attracted 
our  notice  with  reference  to  this  work  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  have  a 
more  detailed  and  extended  examination  of  the  bay  by  the  surveying  vessel  placed 
at  our  dii^>06al  by  the  Admiralty.  The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  several 
other  patches  of  shoal  water,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  chart,  and  our 
previous  impresBioo  as  to  the  hazard  of  placing  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  such  a 
intoatiott  has  been  so  strengthened,  that  we  decided  to  look  for  a  more  eligible 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Head.  There  ts  no  inner  harbour  or  epeniag  along 
the  coast  on  the  east  side  of  Beachy  fiead.  On  the  west  sicte  of  Beachy  Head 
the  anchorage  is  free  from  the  dangers  which  render  the  east  side  less  eligible 
as  a  place  for  constructing  a  harbour  of  pefuge.  The  holding  ground  off  Ses^rd 
k  of  tbe  best  quality,  and  is  much  iMort^  to  in  easterly  gales.''  I  have  myself 
•een  40  or  50  vessels  at  anchor  there^  tdking  shelter  in  easterly  gales ;  aud  I 
believe  there  have  been  frequently  known  as  many  as  100.  "  The  Commisskm 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  bo  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beachy  Head 
where  a  harbour  is  as  necessary  aa  in  any  part  of  the  Channd,  being  about  half 
way  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  except  in  Seaford  Road,  and  the  acoompa^ 
nyktg  chart  shows  the  {>lace  where  a  breakwater  auiy  be  constructed  with  gfea* 
advantage  to  the  trade,  and  as  a  station  for  armed  vessels."  The  position  of  the 
breakwater  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Newhai^eu,  or 
a  short  mile — perhaps  I  may  say  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  "  The  Commissioat 
are  iiilly  aware  of  the  objections  which  aaay  be  made  to  the  formation  of  a  break- 
water harbour  on  the  west  ade  of  Beachy  Head,  considering  the  presence  of 
westerly  winds ;  but  the  hxsal  disadvantages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Head,  induced 
them  to  give  a  decidtrd  preference  to  the  west  side,  and  the  proximity  of  Newhavea 
has  materially  influenced  their  decision/'  A  Woolwich  pilot,  by  the  name  of 
Stuart,  gives  very  strong  evidence  upon  the  point;  iie  was  a  pilot  serving  very 
much  in  men-of-war,  and  he  was  for  some  years  empb>yed  in  the  Channel  as  a 
pilot.  He  speaks  most  strongly  of  the  position  of  Seaford  Bay  as  being  in  fact 
lifee  only  fit  place  between  the  two  points  of  Portsmoath  and  Dover  as  a  harbour 
ef  refuge. 

0.36.  O  4  2077.  I  do^ 
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2077.  I  do  not  observe  by  the  chart  that  many  losses  have  taken  place  in  the 
immediate  locality ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  coast  much  exposed  to 
danger? — I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  wrecks ;  I 

22  March  1858.  cannot  say  that  there  have,  but  I  think  if  you* take  the  whole  southern  coast,  it 
will  be  different ;  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  vessels ;  I  have  looked  very 
carefully  over  the  wreck  chart,  and  I  cannot  say  I  quite  think  that  that  is  very 
conclusive  as  to  the  number  of  wrecks  placed  upon  it ;  for  instance,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  two  vessels  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  I  believe  the 
loss  between  the  two  involved  about  200  persons ;  such  wrecks  would  not,  I 
believe,  appear  on  the  Wreck  Chart. 

2078.  Was  not  it  the  fact  that  they  mistook  the  lights  in  that  case?*- No;  I 
believe  not ;  I  believe  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  shift  of  the 
wind ;  they  were  driven  in  by  a  very  heavy  south-west  gale ;  the  south-west  gale 
subsided  into  a  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  north-west,  in  very  heavy  gusts^ 
and  that  drove  them  on  the  shore  ;  nineteen  gales  out  of  twenty  from  tlie  south  j 
west  shift  suddenly  to  the  north*west. 

2079.  If  I  understand  the  object  of  your  evidence,  it  is,  that  if  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  erect  a  harbonr  of  refuge  on  the  south  coast,  then  the  spot 
you  have  indicated  is  the  one  you  would  most  recommend? — Certainly*  I  would 
urge  the  necessity,  from  the  immense  length  of  coast  witliout  any  shelter  what- 
ever ;  if  1  take  the  distance  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Downs,  I  take  a  distance  of 
120  miles  without  a  single  harbour  that  a  vessel  can  get  into  of  any  size; 
The  whole  coast  is  unprotected ;  it  is  not  only  required  for  the  sb^ter  of 
merchant  vessels,  but  in  the  event  of  war  there  is  nothing  whatever  for  ships 
to  take  shelter  in,  either  men-of-war  or  merchant  vessels;  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  Channel.  It  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  coast  of 
France,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  Channel  where,  in  the  late  war,  there  wereswatms 
of  privateers. 

2080.  The  prevailing  winds  are  south-west  in  the  Channel  ? — Ye^. 

2081.  With  a  south-west  wind  a  vessel  could  run  in  to  the  Downs,  could  she 
not,  going  up  Channel? — Yes;  but  I  imagine  a  great  number  would  put  into  a 
harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay,  if  you  were  to  make  them  a  safe  anchorage 
there. 

2082*  When  running  down  Channel,  with  a  north-east  wind,  they  could  run 
for  Portsmouth,  could  they  not? — They  could,  with  a  north-east  wind ;  but  if 
they  were  caught  off  the  Oner,  which  is  frequently  the  case  as  far  down  as  that, 
with  a  south-west  gale,  they  would  then  be  enabled,  instead  of  running  back  to 
the  Downs,  10  put  into  Seaford  Bay. 

2083.  But  the  more  dangerous  gales  are  the  south-east  and  the  north-west? 
— No ;  I  should  say  the  south-west  is  the  most  prevailing  wind ;  but  the  south-- 
south-east  winds  in  the  Channel  are  by  far  the. most  dangerous. 

2084.  Admiral  Duncambe.]  Do  you  reside  near  Seaford  ? — Within  about  eight 
miles. 

2085.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  number  of  wrecks  shown  off  that  part  of 
the  coast  are  caused  by  collisions,  rather  than  by  coming  on  shore  ? — A  great 
many  off  Beachy  Head  may  be.  I  have  a  list  of  wrecks  upon  the  different 
parts  of  the  cbast. 

2086.  Then  I  apprehend  your  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  you  think  that  a 
harbour  of  refuge  is  advisable  between  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  about  1 20  miles  apart,  which  you  think  is  too  great  a  space  of  the  coast 
without  some  refuge  ? — Certainly ;  for  a  ship  leaving  Spithead  in  the  morning 
cannot,  without  spending  a  night  at  sea,  in  the  winter,  reach  another 
anchorage.  A  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  in  such  a  case  would  be  of  great 
value  in  bad  weather. 

2087.  Is  not  it  the  case,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  North  Sea,  that  that  is 
nothing  to  the  distance  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
without  any  refuge  harbour  at  all  ? — It  is ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  particularly  in  the  locality  of  the  Tees ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  the 
less  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Seaford  Bay. 

2088.  But  in  a  national  point  of  view,  looking  to  the  safety  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  considering  also  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  must  be  limited 
to  a  certain  extent,  do  you  think  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  the  north-east  coast  of 
England  would  be  the  most  important  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  a  harbour 
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of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  ? — I  think  not,  for  tbis  reason.     If  we  were  at  war      Rear-Admiral 
with  France,  that  would  be  a  point  of  the  Channel  where  we  should  sustain  Sit  Henry  ^hiffneu 
immense  losses.  ^  

2089.  You  are  looking  now' to  the  national  defences  of  the  coast  rather  than     ^^  March  1858. 
to  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?—  I  look  at  both. 

2090.  You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  and 
Scotland  the  wrecks  are  a  hundred  to  one  as  compared  with  those  on  the  south- 
east coast  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2091.  Then,  perhaps,  you  do  not  set  much  value  upon  the  wreck  chart? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  value,  though  made  by  a  friend  of  mine,  as 
bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  a  safe  anchorage  in  Seaford  Bay.  If  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  read  some  returns  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so ;  here  is  a  table 
showing  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the  year  1862  to  1856 
inclusive,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  each  of  those  years  off  the  southern 
coast  of  England  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  Roister  for  the  years  1882, 
1858, 1854,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Register  tor  1855  and  1856.  Of  the  total 
loss  upon  the  whole  coast  of  England  in  1852  on  the  south  coast,  there  were  255 
out  of  920,  which  is  ^  per  cent.  In  1853  there  were  689  lives  lost,  and  106 
upon  the  south  coast :  that  is  15  per  cent. ;  in  1854  there  were  1,549  lives  lost 
altogether,  and  316  upon  the  south  coast:  that  is  20  per  cent. ;  in  1855  there 
were  449  altogether,  and  236  on  the  southern  coast :  that  is  50  per  cent. ;  in  1856 
there  were  521  altogether,  of  which  214  were  upon  the  southern  coast:  that  is 
41  per  cent.  Those  are  heavy  lodses,  and  those  are  all  upon  the  south  coast,  and 
I  must  suggest  this  to  the  Committee,  that  those  losses  uould  not  contain  the 
losses  in  the  Channel  on  the  coast  of  France. 

3092.  What  do  you  regard  there  as  the  south  coast;  within  what  limits  is  the 
south  coast  ? — From  Scilly  to  the  North  Foreland. 

2093.  That  return  would  include  vessels  run  down  in  the  Channel  and  some 
of  the  Dover  packets,  which  unfortunately  have  been  lost  with  all  hands? — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  this  Return  was  sent  to  me ;  I  have  another  Return, 
which  is  a  table  showing  the  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  off  the  southern  coasts  in 
each  of  the  years  3  852  to  1856  inclusive,  and  the  loss  of  life  between  Berwick 
and  the  Thames  in  each  of  the  same  years. 

2094.  ChairmanJ]  Upon  what  authority  are  these  tables  made  ?  —These  are 
taken  from  the  Admiralty  Register  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  and 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Register  for  the  years  1855  and  1856. 

2095.  You  said  they  were  sent  to  you ;  did  you  take  them  out  yourself,  or 
have  they  been  handed  to  you  ? — ^They  have  been  handed  to  me.  Upon  the 
south  coast,  in  1852,  there  were  255  losses,  and  201  between  Berwick  and  the 
Thames  ;  and  in  1853  on  the  south  coast  there  were  106,  and  from  the  Thames 
to  Berwick  inclusive,  136.  In  the  year  1854  there  were  316  on  the  south  coast, 
and  236  from  Berwick  to  the  Thames  inclusive.  In  1855  there  were  236  on  the 
south  coast,  and  68  between  Berwick  and  the  Thames.  In  1856  there  were  214 
on  the  south  coast,  and  78  from  Berwick  to  the  Thames,  making  a  total  of  1,127 
upon  the  south  coast  against  719  from  Berwick  to  the  Thames  inclusive. 

2096.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  If  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  to  be  made  in  Sea* 
ford  Bay,  where  would  you  propose  to  place  your  breakwater? — ^What  I  sug- 
gested in  the  fii-st  instance  is  one  whicli  was  subsequently  recommended  by 
Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commission,  that  is  off  Seaford,  the  bay  then  had  not  been  so 
closely  surveyed  as  it  has  been  since.  The  reason  of  placing  it  so  far  to  the 
eastward  off  Seaford  was  under  the  impression  that  the  best  holding-ground  . 
was  to  be  fi>und  there,  but  subsequent  surveys  and  soundings  have  shown 
that  the  good  holding-ground,  stiff  blue  clay,  approaches  close  to  the  harbour's 
mouth. 

2097.  In  what  harbour's  mouth? — -Newhaven  Harbour ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  now  why  it  should  not  be  drawn  farther  to  Newljaven. 

2098.  So  as  to  include  Newhaven? — Yes.  Mr.  Scamp,  Deputy  Director  of 
engineering  works  of  the  Admiwhy,  was,  in  1852,  sent  down  to  survey  and  report 
upon  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay.  It  was  considered  by  the  Admiralty 
of  the  day  so  important  a  position  as  to  render  such  a  course  advisable. 

2099.  Mr.  Scamp  is  not  a  naval  man  ? — No,  he  is  not  a  naval  man. 

2100.  And  has  very  little  knowledge  of  nautical  matters  I  believe  r — I  do  not 
know  much  of  Mr.  Scamp ;  he  is  attached  to  the  Admiralty  Department  in 
Somerset  House ;  he  is  Deputy  Director  of  engineering  works ;  he  has  made  a 
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Rear-Admiral      plan  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay,  which  includes  the  harbour  of 
Sit  Henry  Shiffner.  Newhaven,  and  has  reported  upon  it  to  the  Admiralty     I  think  the  Committee, 

if  I  might  suggest  it  without  presumption,  would  do  well  to  call  for  that  report, 

C2  March  1858.    and  exalmine  Mr.  Scamp  upon  it. 

2101.  What  extent  of  area  should  you  get  with  your  proposed  breakwater? 
— ^You  might  get  any  extent  that  was  desired  in  Seaford  Bay ;  if  you  inclosed 
the  bay  it  would  hold  a  very  large  fleet.  I  think  the  breakwater  which  Sir  Byam 
Martin  recommends,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

2102.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost? — The  cost  calculated  in  the  report  of 
Sir  Byam  Martinis  commission  was  1,250,000/. 

2103.  For  that  one  harbour? — For  that  one  harbour*  I  forget  what  the  others 
were,  but  I  understand  that  the  harbour  recommended  by  Mr.  Scamp,  and  which 
is  made,  perhaps,  on  a  much  better  plan  than  that  recommended  by  the  Harbour 
Commission,  would  be  very  considerably  less,  for  ihe  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Seaford  affords  material  for  constructing  a  breakwater,  and  the  hill  over- 
hanging Newhaven  Harbour  might  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  very  hard 
chalk,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  being  used  to  back  up  the  groyne,  not  breaks 
water,  now  at  the  entrance  of  Newhaven.  It  is  there  in.  large  blocks  from  eight 
to  ten  tons  each ;  it  has  been  there  to  my  knowledge  from  eight  to  ten  years^ 
and  has  not  wasted  the  least. 

2104.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  part  of  the  chalk  was  blown  down  by  the 
engineers  some  ten  years  ago  ? — That  was  at  Seaford  Head. 

2105.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  that  stuff,  or  nearly  the  whole,  hts- 
been  washed  away  ? — Nearly  the  whole  is  washed  away ;  it  is  an  experiment 
which  has  failed. 

2106.  Is  the  material  which  you  propose  to  use  difierent  from  that? — Very 
materially  different ;  it  is  a  hard  chalk,  and  there  is  sandstone  over  it ;  there  i» 
very  firm  sandstone  over  the  chalk . 

2107.  In  any  great  quantity  ? — ^Tbat  I  cannot  say. 

2108.  Not  enough  to  make  that  breakwater? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  imagine  not; 
but  there  is  another  material  which  you  can  get  there ;  you  can  make  concrete 
to  any  extent,  for  the  formation  of  which  there  is  nothing  wanting ;  concrete  has 
been  used  in  many  places  to  a  very  great  extent.  1  believe  the  French,  in  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Algiers,  have  used  nothing  but  concrete  ;  large 
blocks  of  concrete  made  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Walker  has  seen  the  concrete 
foimed  at  Newhaven,  which  is  not  very  expensive,  and  might  answer  remaric-* 
ably  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  breakwater. 

2109.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  other  observation  which  you  wish  to  make  to 
the  Committee  ? — There  was  a  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  baitbaur 
in  Januarj'  1848  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  referred  .it  to  tfce 
harbour  and  railway  department;  here  is  a  report  upon  it  by  Captain  Washington 
and  Colonel  Vetch  as  to  the  scheme  for  improving  Newhaven,  for  €povernment 
purposes ;  I  should  look  to  the  harbour  in  Seaford  Bay  as  a  harbour  of  refuge 
and  the  harbour  within  it  as  a  harbour  of  refit;  I  think  it  would  stand  very 
much  in  the  position  of  Spitheaft  and  Pf>rtsmoiith  Harbour,  ships  of  any  size 
whatever  might  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  refuge ;  you  might  get  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water  there  without  goiuir  far  to  seaward  ;  you  would  have  the  harbour 
of  Newhaven  within  it  where  ships  might  be  repaired.  There  is  a  large  space  for 
excavating  a  basin,  where  gun-boats  might  lie  in  all  times  of  tide,  and  it  would 
do  to  repair  ships,  and  dry  docks  might  be  constructed  there  with  great  ease. 

2110.  Those  are  very  valuable  objects  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  this 
Committee  ? — I  am  only  anxious  to  point  out  that  which  I  think,  and  which  has 
been  thought  by  all  commissions,  one  of  the  most  important  spots  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  the  kingdom.  If  we  were  to  go  to  war  with  France,  there  is  no 
point  in  that  coast  for  steamers,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  protection  of  ships 
there,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  if  they  are  blown  off,  and 
if  the  weather  comes  on  heavy  they  might  get  shelter  in  that  harbour  of  refuge, 
and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  position  for  the  trade  of  the  country.  Looking  at 
the  Channel,  and  to  ships  passing  up  and  down,  the  largest  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  exposed  to  attack  from  the  French  privateers  which  used 
to  swarm  there  in  the  last  war;  they  have  been  seen  there  in  numbers, 
have  even  taken  vessels  from  convoys  passing  up  and  down ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
coast  where  there  is  no  shelter  and  no  convenience  for  ships  to  anchor ;  I  woald 
state  also  that  Brighton,  which  is  within  six  miles,  is.  a  town  exposed  to  attacks 
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and  bombardiDents  from  gun-boats,  and  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at      Rear-Admiral 
Seaford,and  Newhaven  were  improved,  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  protection  Sir  Htury  Shiffnet 
to  that  town  ;  assistanee  would  be  always  at  hand. 

2111.  Lord  John  Hat/.']  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  requirement  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  south  coast,  and  that 
you  think  the  clnims  of  that  coast  are  superior  to  the  claims  of  the  north-east 
cioast  of  England  ?-  -Not  quite  that ;  I  said  that  in  case  of  war,  most  assuredly, 
from  its  being  more  open  to  attack  than  any  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  it  is 
of  great  importance. 

2112.  Then  in  stating  your  views  of  the  superiority  of  the  claims  of  the  south- 
we^  coast  over  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  yon  are  looking  more  to  the 
point  of  national  purposes  than  anything  else  ? — More  in  a  military  point  of 
view. 

2113.  Are  you  aware  that  Captain  Washington  stated  to  the  Committee  last 
year,  that  be  thought  the  national  purposes  were  amply  supplied  by  the  works 
in  creation,  or  finished,  at  Portland  or  at  Dover?— No,  I  am  not.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commission,  which  most  strongly  recommended 
Seaford,  where  the  expenditure  was  stated  to  be  1,250,000/. 

2114.  Are, you  aware  that  Captain  Washington  stated  that  there  was  no 
requirefnent  tor  an  increase  of  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  sooth  coast  ? — Yes, 
I  DBve  seen  it,  and  it  surprised  me,  because  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
atateiBent  as  to  the  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  as  stated  by 
Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commiflsion,  of  which  lie  was  a  member. 


Mr.  TJiomas  Lowery^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
Thomas  Lo'vuery. 


21 15.  Chairmcm.'l  WHAT  are  you? — A  Trinity-house  Pilot. 

21 1 6.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  ships  up  and  down  the  Channel  ? — Yes,  

21 17.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  to  this  Coramiltee,  as  to  the  danger 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  ? — None  particularly,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  was 
summoned  up  here  as  to  the  north-east  coast.  I  am  a  pilot  in  the  English  Channel. 

2118.  Mv.  Aiigustus  Smith.']  What  are  your  limits? — My  limits  extend  to 
the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  under  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Trinity  House. 

2119.  Chairman  ]  Are  you  aware  of  any  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the 
Channel  at  present? — Since  the  Harbour  of  Portland  has  been  formed,  1  think  it 
has  filled  up  that  great  want  which  did  exist  between  Plymouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  formerly. 

2120.  Since  Portland  Breakwater  has  been  erected,  you  think  that  nothing 
more  is  wanted  there? — I  think  not. 

2121.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  higher  up 
the  Channel?  — I  have  never  seen  the  use  of  one  ;  for  example^  siiips  coming  up 
Channel  invariably  make  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Beacby  Head  ;  and  if  tliey  do  so 
with  the  prevailing  gales,  the  south-west  wind,  they  can  work  up  to  the  Downs ; 
and  the  great  object  is,  to  prepare  a  roadstead  or  a  fit  place  for  tlie  great  amount 
of  ships  that  arrive  iu  the  Downs;  now,  in  the  Do«rns,  we  have  no  safety. 

2122.  Then  it  is  in  the  Downs  that  you  think  there  is  a  want  of  safety  ? — 
Yes,  where  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  harbours  in  England  could  be  con- 
structed. 

2123.  Within  what  part  of  the  Downs? — ^Within  the  limits  of  the  Brake, 
extending  nearly  five  miks. 

2124.  Will  the  Dover  works  do  nothing  for  that? — I  cannot  see  how  they 
ever  >rill  for  the  big  ships ;  the  great  object  in  the  Channel,  at  the  present  hour, 
is  this :  ships,  navigating  the  Channel,  of  a  small  draught  of  water,  the  coasters, 
can  run  into  the  tidal  harbours ;  but  large  ships  navigating  the  Channel  must 
have  harbours  of  a  spacious  size  to  enter,  and  we  have  not  one,  but  Spithead  or 
Portland,  till  we  come  to  the  Downs.  The  Downs  is  the  only  roadstead,  and  it 
is  sheltered  nowhere  from  the  south-west  point  up  to  ihe  south-south-east  point. 

21 25.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  harbour  to  be  made  there  ?~lt  would 
be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  breakwater  running  upon  tlie  parallel  Brake,  which  is 
a  large  piece  of  sand,  or  i-atber  chalk  covered  with  sand.  Nature  itself  has 
already  made  the  principal  part  of  it,  and  all  that  part  is  principally  dry  at  low 
water;  the  north-east  part  of  it  in  several  parts  is  dry  at  low  water. 

2126.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  afford  a  bottom 
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for  the  works  ? — It  is  a  solid  block  of  chalk,  only  on  the  south  end  where  the 
sand  accumulated,  we  had  to  shift  our  buoys  in  u  few  instances,  and  you  see  if 
they  had  a  breakwater,  that  breakwater  upon  the  bank  would  run  parallel  to  the 
land,  which  is  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  land,  giving  a 
space  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  of  not  less  than  five  fathoms  water  at  low 
water ;  any  ship,  a  line-of-battle  ship  could  either  bteit  in,  or  run  in  there, 

2127.  Then  there  is  a  part  now  of  the  Channel  between  that  and  the  main 
land  which  would  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  the  sea  by  a  breakwater  ? — 
Quite  so,  simply  by  running  the  breakwater  at  right  angles  towards  the  shore. 

2128.  And  within  that  breakwater  there  would  be  plenty  of  water  both  in 
length  and  depth  for  large  ships  ? — ^Yes,  for  the  whole  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  British  Empire. 

2120.  What  would  be  the  length? — From  the  north- break  sand  buoy,  to  the 
south-break  sand  buoy,  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  miles.  I  drew  a  plan  of  it 
myself  about  10  years  ago,  and  handed  it  to  some  friends  of  mine  in  London  ; 
some  mercantile  gentlemen. 

2130.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  that  breakwater  would  be  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

2131.  You  do  not  express  an  opinion  upon  that? — Not  at  all.  I  only  show 
the  use  it  would  be  10  prevent  the  loss  of  property.  Along  that  part  there  are 
thousands  of  ships  arriving  in  the  Downs  from  London,  and  thousands  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  Downs ;  they  come  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  lie  there  because  they  will  not  lie  in  an  open 
exposed  place  with  no  shelter  whatever. 

2132.  Admiral  Duncan.']  What  you  have  stated  is  from  your  experience  as  a 
pilot  in  navigating  ships. up  and  down  Channel  ?— Just  so. 

2132*.  And  your  impression  is,  that  for  refuge  nothing  is  required  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Downs,  provided  the  anchorage  in  the  Downs  was 
made  into  a  safe  roadstead  ? — A  harbour  of  refuge  ;  there  is  only  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  odd  miles  along  that  line  of  coast. 

2133.  You  think  that  the  requirements  would  be  better  met  if  anything  were 
done  by  improving  the  anchorage  in  the  Downs,  than  at  any  intermediate  point 
between  that  and  the  Isle  of  Wight?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2134.  And  although  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  expense  of  that 
would  be,  you  have  no  doubt  it  must  be  very  large  to  make  it  efficient  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  that ;  but  they  are  fully  supplied  with  blocks  of  chalk. 

2135.  When  made  as  you  suggest,  would  that  be  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage  in 
all  winds  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  the  east  cliff  of  Ramsgate  shelters  it  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  line  of  the  break  would  shelter  it  from  the  south-east  round  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  line  of  the  breakwater  would  take  it  from  the  south-south-west. 

2136.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  trade? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  on  both. 

2137.  Have  you  been  much  on  the  north-east  coast  ? — Yes ;  I  was  reared  up 
on  that  coast. 

•ii38.  Are  the  requirements  there  for  harliours  of  refuge  great? — Very  great 
indeed  ;  in  no  part  of  Great  Britain  are  there  more  or  greater  losses. 

2139.  With  reference  to  wrecks  on  the  south  coast,  are  not  many  of  them 
from  collisions  oflf  Beachy  Head?— I  should  think  that  four-fifths  of  them  are; 
1  have  been  1 6  years  under  the  Trinity  House,  and  I  never  knew  but  two  ships 
lost  upon  Beachy  Head  in  my  life. 

2140.  Where  the  wreck  chart  shows  a  loss  of  several  vessels  you  think  those 
chiefly  arise  from  collisi<ms? — Yes. 

2141.  ^\v  Frederick  SmithJ]  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  the  southern 
coast  where  you  think  a  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  established  with  advantage  ? 
—  I  cannot  see  it. 

2142.  You  do  not  think  at  Seaford  one  is  necessary  ? — ^If  I  was  at  Seaford  with 
a  ship  bound  westward  my  object  would  be  to  get  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  if 
the  wind  came  from  the  south-west,  it  is  within  the  line  of  my  course ;  a  ship 
Aviih  the  wind  south-west,  unless  it  blows  a  very  heavy  gale,  will  fetch  nearly  to 
the  island,  unless  it  is  very  hard  indeed. 

2 1 43.  What  would  induce  vessels  to  jjo  to  the  Downs? — When  the  wind  prevails 
to  the  soulh-west  and  the  west,  south-west  in  a  dead  wind,  if  they  get  near 
between  the  Ness  and  the  Vame,  and  they  fail  to  make  the  Ness,  they,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  come  to  the  narrow  channel. 

2144,  Would 
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2144.  Would  not  they  go  into  Dover? — If  Dover  was  large  enough,  they 
would  not  go  back  to  the  Downs. 

2145.  Vessels  going  to  the  eastward,  coming  up  from  the  western  coast,  if  they 
ffot  as  far  as  Dover,  and  met  with  an  easterly  wind,  they  would  not  go  on  to  the 
Downs  ;  they  would  go  into  Dover,  would  they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

2146.  So  that  in  almost  any  case,  if  Dover  is  made  sufficiently  spacious,  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  Downs  r — If  it  is  made 
sufficient,  it  would. 

2147.  If  Dover  be  made  sufficient,  would  not  that  suffice  ? — Quite  so. 

2148.  Are  there  any  natural  harbours  along  the  southern  coast  that  you 
would  recommend  to  be  improved  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  they  are  all  tidal 
harbours,  and  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  improve  them. 

2149.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  There  are  a  large  number  of  vessels  now  that 
always  take  refuge  in  the  Downs,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  chiefly  the  ships  that 
come  from  the  North  Sea,  and  out  of  the  Thames,  take  refuge  there. 

2150.  Under  what  winds  is  it  that  it  is  now  au  unsafe  roadstead  in  the 
Downs  ? — Any  wind  that  draws  in  from  the  sea,  say  round  from  north-north- 
east to  south ;  in  all  wind  that  draws  from  the  land,  it  is  safe  enough. 

2151.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  plans  of  the  proposed  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Dover? — I  have  not  seen  the  plans^  but  I  have  seen  what  is  carried  out  at 
present. 

2152.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
parried  ?  — No;  I  always  apprehend  in  my  own  experience  that  a  harbour  that  is 
built  for  the  refuge  of  ships  ought  to  be  adecjuate  to  allow  a  ship  of  large  magni- 
tude t4)  go  into  it  under  canvas,  and  ride  safe  at  her  own  anchor;  and  if  it  is  not 
fit  for  that,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

2i53«  Would  your  plan  give  sufficfent  for  that? — Yes. 

2154.  What  depth  of  water  r — Sufficient  for  ships  of  all  magnitude;  as  there 
is  not  less  water  than  from  six  to  four  fathoms  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  at  low 
water,  spring  lides,  and  then  gradually  shoalings  to  Rams^ate  Pier,  with  a  con- 
stant run  of  tide,  ebb  and  flow,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  entrance. 

2155.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Yarmouth  Road  ? — I  am. 

2156.  Is  there  safe  anchorage  there  for  ships  to  lie  under  all  winds  ? — No. 

2157.  In  what  winds  is  it  useful  ?  —  From  north-east  round  to  east  and  south- 
.  east. 

2158.  But  it  is  used  very  much  now,  is  it  not? — Constantly,  because  there  is 
not  another. 

2159.  Even  with  those  winds?— Even  with  those  winds,  and  so  is  the  Downs 
the  same. 

2160.  In  fact,  the  anchorage  now  in  the  Downs  and  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads 
are.  very  similar,  are  they  not  ? — Very  similar ;  what  we  call  a  roadstead^ 
sheltered  merely  by  an  elbow  of  sand. 

2161.  Are  they  very  heavy  seas  in  the  Downs  and  Yarmouth  Roads? — ^Yes, 
quite  so. 

2162.  Such  as  are  inconvenient  to  large  ships  ? — I  have  seen  in  the  Yarmouth 
Roads  from  10  to  16  sail  of  300  tons  on  the  beach  on  a  morning  after  a  gale. 

2163.  But  ships  of  the  larger  size  would  lie  there  very  well? — They  might  do 
rso,  but  they  ride  very  heavy  ;  for,  as  soon  as  ever  the  tide  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  banks,  then  the  sea  has  a  fair  breach  right  into  the  roadstead. 

2164.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  pilot  acquainted  with 
the  Downs,  observed  any  alteration  in  the  sand-banks  there  ? — Very  little ;  it  is 
much  about  the  same  as  ever. 

2165.  Have  you  observed  any  alteration  in  the  sand  banks  in  the  Yarmouth 
Roads  ? — Only  in  one  small  part  that  is  in  one  of  the  old  channels,  which  we 
used  to  call  the  south-east  entrance,  which  is  now  closed  up. 

2166.  The  entrance  has  gone  further  south? — Yes. 

2167.  Within  Lowestoff  what  means  are  there  for  vessels  to  take  shelter? — 
I  never  was  in  Lowestoff  Harbour;  I  have  been  very  often  round  the  passage. 

2168.  That  passage  is  very  narrow? — Veiy  narrow;  unfit  for  large  vessels. 
It  is  not  fit  for  large  vessels  at  all. 


Mr. 
Thomas  Lowery^ 


22  March  1858. 
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JovUy  25^  die  Martiiy  1858. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Admiral  Duurombe. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone* 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Hassard. 


Lord  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Ph]li|>s. 
Mr. Augustus  Smith. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith. 
Mr.  Wil^m. 


JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Burgoynet  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
Six  John  Burgoyne.       3169.  Chairman.]  YOU  were  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  PabUc 

as  March  1858.      ^^^'^^'^'^^'"n'^^^ 
^  ^  2170.  Before  Mr.  Griffiths?— Yes. 

2171.  And  since  that  you  have  been  Inspector-general  of  Fortifications? — 
Inspector-general  of  fortifications. 

2172.  In  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and 
inspector-general  of  fortifications,  have  you  been  led  to  consider  the  subject  of 
harbours  of  refuge  upgn  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — Very  much  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

2173.  Is  there  any  particular  part  of  the  coast  to  which  you  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  as  being  particularly  exposed  to  danger,  and  where 
you  think  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  ver}'  useftil  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  that  just  at  present ;  I  did  not  know* that  I  should  be  asked  upon  that; 
I  came  here  expressly  with  reference  to  Portrush.  I  have  a  strong  opinion 
that  Portrush  would  be  a  favourable  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  position,  as  the  great  natural  facilities  which  there  are  for  esta- 
blishing such  a  harbour  there. 

2174.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  great  natural  facilities,  and  the  position  of 
Portriisb,  are  such  as  would  indicate  it  as  being  a  desirable  place  at  which  ta 
establish  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — ^Yes ;  particularly  so  with  reference  to  the  navi- 
ptioo  of  the  coast,  as  it  respects  vessels  going  round  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
for  defensive  purposes,  as  a  place  of  assemblinc^  for  men-of-war  in  time  of  war. 

2175.  A  great  number  of  vessels  going  foreign  from  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  when  they  go  what  is  called  "  north-about,"  pass  this  part  of  the 
coast  ? — They  do. 

2176.  And  it  is  a  j>art  of  the  coast  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  considerable 
danger  .^— I  believe  it  is ;  there  are  two  harbours  there,  Lough  Foyle  and  Longh 
Swilly. 

2177.  Lough  Foyle  is  a  large  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  Londonderry? — It 
is;  and  Lough  Swilly  is  a  very  fine  harbour  indeed,  but  they  are  both  of  them 
rather  difficult  to  go  in  and  out  of,  I  imagine. 

2178.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  th^t  there  are  reasons  why  a  harbour  should 
be  constructed  at  Portrush,  independent  of  the  existing  harbours  ? — Quite  so ; 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  make  a  harbour 
there. 

2179.  Is  there  a  large  class  of  vessels  that  would  be  benefited  by  a  harbour 
at  Portrush  that  cannot  avail  themselves  now  of  the  two  existing  harbours  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Naval  opinions  will  be  better  than  mine  on  that  subject ; 
but  I  should  think  so,  on  account  of  the  great  facilities  there  would  be  for  going 
in  and  out  of  Portrush. 

2180.  You  mentioned  coast  defences;  you  are  better  able  to  speak  with 
reference  to  that  subject,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2181.  With  reference  to  coast  defences,  would  you  say,  other  considerations 
being  equal,  that  Portrush  presents  advantages  for  that  purpose  greater  than 
any  other  point  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ? — 1  think  so,  decidedly. 

2182.  Is 
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•2182.  Is  there  any  further  opinion  that  you  would  wish  to  express  with  SWJohnBurgoyne. 

reference  to  Portrosn? — Not  with  reference  to  Portnish ;  but  with  reference       

to  harbours  of  refuge  in  general,  I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  very  ^5  March  1858. 
often  in  those  harbours  of  refuge  on  account  of  the  want  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood^ and  I  think  that,  where  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  constructed  at  a  rery 
large  expense  by  the  public,  the  public  has  a  right  to  the  increased  value  of  the 
land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  such  as  is  occupied  by  stores  and  by  ship- 
building yards,  and  even  by  the  town  itself  that  is  always  formed  about  it ;  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  individual  proprietors  should  get  the  benefit  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value ;  but  that  it  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  towards  the  expense  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  that 
harbour. 

2183.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  facilities  which  the  particular  locality 
affords  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works,  have  you 
formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  mercantile  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
harbour  ? — Not  at  all^  except  by  looking  at  the  plan,  and  conversing  with  some 
gentlemen  who  know  it  well,  ^nd  more  particularly  with  Sir  James  Danbrain, 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  was  for  a  long  time  in  command  of  the  Ck>ast  Guard 
there,  and  whose  opinion  is  very  valuable  in  such  matters.  The  thing  wbicb 
first  called  my  attention  to  it  was  conversing  with  him  about  this  vtrj  place. 

2184.  Do  not  you  know  the  locality  yourself?-^!  never  was  there  myself# 

2185.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  as  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  material 
np<m  the  spot? — No,  except  from  description  ;  I  know  there  are  rocky  islands 
there  which  would  furnish  material.  There  \s  a  great  deal  of  basalt  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

21 86.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  expense  of  the  formation  of  a 
harbour  of  refage  there  ? — Not  at  all ;  but  the  expense  is  very  much  reduced  I 
believe  now,  from  the  mode  which  they  have  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holyhead,  of  mining  to  get  materiaL 

2*187.  Sir  James  Elphinstone.]  Would  Portrush  be  of  value  in  a  strategical 
or  military  point  of  view  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  the  circumstance  of  its  being  upon  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  coast  would  make  it  of  value,  but  that  is  more  a 
matter  for  a  naval  opinion.  I  can  merely  say  that  it  appears  well  situated  for 
the  collection  of  squadrons  of  sbips^  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  adyantageous 
place,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of;  it  commands  the  sea  on  both 
sides  in  every  direction,  and  it  occupies  so  large  a  space  that  a  great  many  ships 
might  be  there  at  one  time. 

2188.  With  reference  to  the  military  protection  of  the  country,  do  you  con- 
sider it  a  point  of  importance  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be  there? — I 
think  so ;  and  there  is  another  advantage  as  regards  defence,  that  for  the 
defence  of  the  place  itself,  the  projecting  islands  there  would  be  very  favour- 
able for  the  construction  of  batteries  and  forts  at  very  little  expense. 

2189.  But  it  would  be  also  of  great  importance  in  giving  access  to  the 
Clyde,  to  Liverpool,  and  to  ports  in  that  direction  ? — Certainly ;  to  all  the 
iihips  that  go  north-about. 

2190.  Mr.  Macartney.']  The  Government,  at  the  time  you  were  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  considered  it  of  such  importance  to  improve  the  communi- 
cation from  Portrush  to  the  eastward  all  round,  that  I  believe  they  contributed 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  making  a  large  first-rate  road  by  the  shore  all  the 
way  round  to  the  Harbour  of  Portrush  ? — Not  during  my  term ;  we  did  not 
make  it  to  Portrush;  we  made  it  all  round  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

2191.  But  the  original  point  of  starting  was  from  Lame  to  Portrush,  I 
believe  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  that. 

2192.  But  you  recollect  that  large  sums  were  laid  out  by  the  Government  in 
making  part  of  the  road?  — Certainly  ;  upon  the  east  coast  we  made  very  con- 
siderable works. 

2193.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  that  country;  that  both  the  green 
stone  and  the  basalt  is  abundant  all  round  about  that  coast,  and  would  be  ad- 
vantageous for  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  this  locality  ?-*Certainly,  most 
advantageous. 
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Rear-Admiral  George  Evans,  called  in ;  and  Examined* 

cZ'rJ^^E^         2194.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  Conservator  of  the  River  Mersey  ?— Yes. 

_f 2195.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Fifteen  years. 

25  March  1858.        21 96.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  steam  navigation? — Yes;  I  wa* 
the  first  officer  in  the  navy  that  commissioned  a  steamer. 

2197.  Were  you  the  first  officer  who  took  a  steamer  to  the  West  Indies? — 
I  was. 

2198.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Government  in  respect  to  harbours  in 
any  way  ? — Yes. 

2199.  Be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  how  you  were  so  employed  r 
—I  was  employed  on  the  Post  Office  Inquiry  Commission,  in  the  years  1836 
and  1836. 

2200.  By  the  Post  Office? — No ;  on  a  Government  Commission^  at  the  bead 
of  which  was  Lord  Duncannon,  with  Lord  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Labouchere; 
I  was  joined  with  them. 

2201.  What  was  the  special  object  of  the  Commission? — Inquiring  into  the 
management  of  the  Post  Office. 

2202.  Was  that  with  the  view  of  examining  the  coast  of  Inland  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  places  in  connexion  with  the  postal  service? — That  was  one 

*    branch  of  the  inquiry. 

2203.  The  mail  packet  service  ? — That  was  the  branch  to  which  I  was  speci- 
ally attached. 

2204.  In  the  performance  of  your  duty  to  that  Commission,  were  you  called 
upon  to  examine  the  coast  of  Ireland,  especially  in  reference  to  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  establishment  of  harbours? — Yes. 

2205.  Your  reports  are  published,  I  believer — They  are. 

2206.  Where  are  they  published?— In  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Post  Office 
Inquiry  Commissioners,  published  in  1836. 

2207.  Did  you  suggest  any  changes  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

2208.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  changes  you  suggested? — 
I  suggested  that  a  pier  should  be  built  at  Pater,  as  there  was  a  very  incon- 
venient mode  of  embarking  and  disembarking  passengers  at  Milford,  and  that 
the  packets  should  go,  nc;t  to  Dunmoor,  but  up  to  the  quays  at  Waterford. 

2209.  Do  you  know  the  neighbourhood  of  Portrush  well  ? — Yes. 

2210.  Did  you  examine  that  part  of  the  coast  upon  that  occasion? — No,  not 
upon  that  occasion. 

2211.  Your  iiuties  did  not  lead  you  there? — No;  there  was  no  Post  Office 
communication  there  at  that  time. 

2212.  Did  you  subsequently  have  occasion  to  examine  that  part  of  the  coast  r 
— Yes,  I  examined  that  part  of  the  coast. 

2213.  Upon  what  occasion? — I  was  travellintj  round  there;  I  went  round, 
having  been  employed  at  Lame,  Portpatrick,  Doiiaghadee,  and  Lough  Ryan ; 
I  took  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  look  at  these  places,  and  amongst  the 
rest  I  visited  Portrush. 

2214.  That  was  not  a  professional  tour;  it  was  a  mere  pleasure  tour  ?— It  was 
a  pleasure  tour,  to  see  the  coast. 

2215.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  locality  at  Portrush  when  you  examined 
it? — I  considered  that  it  afforded  the  finest  site  for  a  harbour  I  had  ever  seen. 

2216.  Do  you  speak  of  what  you  had  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  or  seen  any- 
where?— I  have  been  round  the  world,  and  have  seen  a  great  many  places, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  place  where  nature  afforded  such  great  facilities  for 
making  a  harbour ;  I  never  saw  nature  do  so  much  to  make  a  harbour  as  I  saw 
there. 

2217.  Then  you  do  not  confine  your  answer  to  the  coa?t  of  Ireland,  but  you 
extend  it  to  the  whole  of  your  experience  in  other  places  ? — To  the  whole  of  my 
experience  in  every  place ;  on  an  exposed  coast  I  never  saw  a  place  where  nature 
had  formed  so  much  in  aid  of  making  a  harbour. 

2218.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  natural  facilities  which  you 
have  discovered  ? — ^I  first  saw  that  the  inside  of  the  Skerries,  with  the  exception 
of  two  openings,  was  protected  by  islands  of  rock,  and  that,  if  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  abundance  of  material,  those  two  openings  might  with  great 

facility 
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facility  be  closed,  leaving  inside  a  large  basin  of  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  sheltered  in  a  very  perfect  manner  from  every  wind. 

2219.  You  mean  by  closing  up  the  portion  of  the  water  between  the  main  land 
and  the  small  Skerries,  and  then  closing  the  portion  between  the  small  Skerries 
and  the  great  Sken-ies  ? — I  should  not  close  up  both  passages  at  6rst ;  I  should 
close  up  and  join  the  main  land  with  the  small  Skerries,  leaving  the  other  opening 
until  I  saw  how  it  worked. 

2220.  Then  you  would  propose  to  connect  the  different  islands  constituting 
the  large  Skerries  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  large  Skerries  into  one  solid 
breakwater  ? — Yes- 

2221.  Leaving  an  opening  between  the  end  of  the  breakwater  of  the  small 
Skerries  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  Skerries  ? — Exactly  so ;  but  that 
opening  might  afterwards  be  closed  up,  or  narrowed  considerably,  if  on  anchor- 
ing the  vessels  inside,  any  commotion  more  than  ordinary  were  felt  by  the  ships. 

2222.  Then  that  would,  in  point  of  fact,  I  suppose,  be  availing  yourself  of 
what  you  think  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the  situation,  that  is,  that  the 
Skerries  themselves  constitute  a  natural  breakwater  ? — Exactly  so. 

2223.  And  they  require  only  a  little  filling  up  between  each,  in  order  to  make 
them  a  perfect  breakwater ;  that  is  what  you  mean  ? — Exactly  so. 

2224.  Will  you  direct  your  eye  to  the  easternmost  point  of  the  great  Skerries ; 
do  you  see  a  great  line  of  open  sea  from  that  round  to  the  coast  which  measures 
in  all  one  mile  and  seven  furlongs  i — Yes. 

2225.  With  three  small  rocks  at  the  end  of  a  mile  and  one  furlong,  how  do 
you  propose  to  deal  with  that? — I  have  seen  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
eastward,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  shore,  which  is  not  exhibited  upon  this  plan, 
but  which  I  can  show  you  upon  another,  you  will  see  that  that  is  protected  ;  it  is 
not  open. 

2226.  There  is  a  large  head  a  little  to  the  eastward,  which  would  protect  that 
part  of  the  bay ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2227.  With  the  Island  of  Ratblin  in  addition? — With  the  Island  of  Rathlin 
in  addition. 

2228.  Then  the  wind  which  would  naturally  lead  to  a  heavy  sea  in  this  bay, 
from  which  it  would  not  be  defended  by  the  works  you  propose  from  the  Skerries^ 
would  be  an  easterly  wind,  or  a  north-easterly  wind  ?— Yes,  a  north-easterly  or 
an  easterly  wind  partly,  not  the  whole.  If  you  look,  you  will  see  that  the 
Skerries  would  cover  a  great  deal  of  the  upper  comer  of  the  bay  from  the  effects 
of  a  north-east  wind,  but  from  the  contiguity  of  Scotland  and  the  other  lands,  I 
have  not  seen,  while  it  was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind^  when  I  was  there^  that  it  made 
any  sea  of  consequence  in  the  harbour. 

2229.  The  land  to  the  east  was  a  sufficient  protection? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2230.  Suppose  you  had  a  wind  north-east  by  north,  or  due  north,  what  pro- 
tection would  you  have  with  this  large  space  of  sea  open  to  it? — It  would  come 
down  on  the  beach  here,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  harbour  at  all. 

2231.  A  wind  from  due  north  would  blow  in  straight  upon  the  shore  ? — ^Yes ; 
the  sea  then  expends  itself  upon  the  sandy  beach. 

2232.  But  the  wind  a  point  or  two  to  the  eastward  would  blow  into  that 
harbour  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  the  land  to  the  eastward  would  cover  it ;  it  covers  it 
from  the  east  wind  completely. 

2233.  But  my  question  is,  a  north  wind,  with  a  point  or  two  to  the  east,  not 
an  east  wind  ? — If  you  cast  your  eye  upon  the  east  end  of  the  large  Skerries,  you 
will  see  a  compass  upon  the  top ;  if  you  draw  a  line  through  that  compass  in  the 
direction  there,  and  then  draw  a  parallel  one  on  the  east  end,  you  will  see  the 
extent  of  the  bay  not  touched  by  that  wind;  draw  a  line  in  any  direction  between 
north  and  east,  and  then  draw  with  your  finger  a  line  parallel  to  that,  and  you 
will  find  then  the  quantity  of  that  bay  inside  which  is  perfectly  sheltered. 

2234.  Then  if  1  understand  your  meaning,  it  is  this,  that  although  there 
might  be  a  heavy  sea  thrown  in  by  a  north  or  north-east  wind,  from  which  the 
harbour  would  not  be  protected  by  the  headland  to  the  east,  yet  that  would  blow 
in  at  an  angle  which  would  still  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  water  in  the  harbour 
protected  by  the  Skerries,  and  undisturbed  by  that  gale? — Certainly;  ships 
would  be  protected  from  that,  and  an  admirable  mode  of  expending  that  sea  is 
afforded  by  that  sandy  beach. 

2235.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  materials  which  are  found  upon  this 
spot  ? — Yes ;  1  inspected  them  very  minutely  last  yean 

0.36.  Q  2236.  Js^  T 
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2236.  Is  it  a  Bort  of  material  fit  for  the  purpose  of  makiiig  a  breakwater  ?~ 
Capital. 

2237-  Would  it  be  easily  worked  ?— Remarkably  easy;  it  is  all  close  to  the 
spot. 

2238.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  the  expense  would  be  of  ihose 
woriLs  which  are  indicated  in  this  plan  ? — I  asked  a  very  competent  engineer 
what  the  expense  would  be ;  I  told  him  what  I  would  like  to  do  there ;  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  it  could  be  done  for,  and  he  said  he  would  make  \t  a  most 
convenient  harbour  for  under  100,000/. 

2239.  Suppose  after  you  had  made  the  works  marked  upon  this  plan,  you 
found  that  the  opening  between  the  great  Skerries  and  the  little  Skerries  ex- 
posed the  harbour  to  the  north-westerly  gales,  what  would  you  propose  to  do  ? 

I  would  contract  that  entrance  if  I  found  it  became  necessary ;  1  should  think 
the  benefit  of  the  works  would  amply  justify  the  expense,  and  pav  for  the 
expense  of  it ;  I  would  extend  the  breakwater  from  the  small  Skerries,  so  as 
nearly  to  connect  it  with  the  large  one,  but  I  would  not  shut  up  the  opening 
altogether ;   I  should  like  the  entrance  left  there. 

2240.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  large  opening  now  between  the  two  Skerries  ? 
— ^The  extent  of  the  opening  now,  is  about  400  yards. 

2241.  Have  you  an  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  tiiat  ?— Judging  from 
what  this  gentleman,  who  I  consider  a  most  competent  man,  and  would  have 
done  the  work  himself,  told  me,  I  should  say  it  would  not  cost  mow  than  aboitt 
from  16,000  /.  to  20,000  /. 

2242.  To  fill  up  all  the  space? — The  spaee  that  would  be  required ;  not  the 
whole,  but  so  as  to  make  it  amply  secure,  provided  any  sea,  which  I  do  not  think 
would  come  there,  did  come. 

2243.  Is  not  the  worst  gale  you  have  to  contend  with  upon  that  coast,  a  north- 
west gale  ? — Yes. 

2244.  Would  not  this  be  a  direct  opening  in  the  mouth  of  the  north- 
west gale  ? — Yes ;  but  then  the  waves  coniing  in  there  break  upon  the  rocks 
on  both  sides,  so  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  wave  remains,  having  been 
obstructed  outside  and  broken,  it  cannot  come  in  to  do  much  injury  inside, 
because  it  is  broken  before  it  comes  in  ;  it  is  only  a  little  bit  of  the  broken  part 
that  comes  in,  and  that  is  so  knocked  up  on  one  side  of  the  rocks,  and  the  other, 
that  it  is  flattened  before  it  comes  inside. 

2245.  Then  you  expect  that  the  force  of  the  wave  would  expend  itself  upon 
the  rocks  on  each  side  before  it  came  in  ? — Yes. 

2246.  And  though  therefore  there  might  be  a  current  between  the  two,  there 
would  not  be  much  sea  ?  —Not  much  sea. 

2247.  It  would  be  a  straight  rollmg  sea,  and  not  a  breaking  sea  ?— It  would 
not  do  much  harm* 

2248.  Admiral  Dimcambe.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  roadstead  at  Port- 
rush  is  at  present  sufficiently  protected  from  any  wind  from  north  to  east  that 
might  blow  ? — ^I  think,  up  in  one  corner  of  it,  it  is. 

2249.  ^"^  ^^^^  there  would  be  sufficient  protection  in  any  part  of  the  road- 
stead, with  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made,  so  as  to  afford  a  safe  anchor- 
age ? — Yes. 

2250.  You  talked  of  the  sandy  beach,  would  there  be  any  fear  in  that  locality, 
in  the  erent  of  this  breakwater  being  made,  of  the  roadstead  or  harbour  silting 
up  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  tlie  slightest  In  the  first  place  the  tide 
now  comes  in  and  goes  out,  and  consequently  it  prevents  any  silting  up  at  all ; 
and  in  ttiat  way  that  part  being  kept  open,  and  not  closed  more  than  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  harbour  perfectly  smooth,  there  would  be 
no  silting. 

2251.  You  think  that,  if  the  opening  between  the  Skerries  was  contracted  as 
much  as  possible,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  harbour  silting  up? — Not  the 
slightest,  because  there  is  no  channel  or  river  running  into  the  harbour  to 
carry  the  silt  or  dirt  into  it ;  the  vhole  sewage  of  the  town  goes  the  contrary 
way. 

2252.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  coast  is  there  a  point  between  Belfast  arid 
Lough  Swilly  that  would  be  equal  in  your  judgment  to  Portrush  as  a  harbour 
of  reiuge  ? — ^There  is  no  place  at  all ;  there  is  a  wild  anchorage  under  Fair  Head, 
but  it  is  very  wild  indeed, 

2253.  Lord 
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2a53«  Lord  John  Hojf.']  What  trade  would  take  advantage  of  this  harbour  Rear-Admiral 
if  it  were  constructed  ? — If  that  harbour  were  formed  there  it  would  be  a  yery  ^^^g^  Evans. 
great  inducement  to  ships  to  go  north-about  from  Liverpool  for  the  trade  of 
America,  and  from  Scotland  certainly.  All  those  vessels,  sailing  ships  par- 
ticularly, require  a  large  harbour,  and.  must  have  room  ;  and  here  is  one  in 
which  any  sailing  ship  could  beat  in,  or  beat  out,  and  in  any  weather  that  she 
could  keep  the  sea. 

2254.  What  do  the  ships  do  now  that  would  be  likely,  supposing  that  harbour 
exist^,  to  go  there? — They  go  south-about  many  of  them,  because  they  see  that 
if  they  go  north-about,  and  are  caught,  there  is  no  place  for  them,  except  by 
.running  back  again. 

^255-  Why  would  it  be  preferable  to  go  north^bout? — They  have  a  better 
run  to  America  by  going  north-about  than  south-about,  it  is  a  shorter  distance, 
besides  that,  and  they  get  into  better  water,  some  of  the  Canada  ships  par- 
ticularly. 

2250.  Why  cannot  they  go  into  Lough  Foyle  ? — ^Tbat  may  do  for  steamers,  it 
is  not  a  place  to  run  sailing  ships  into, 

2257.  ^r  Lough  Swilly  ? — Or  Lough  Swilly  ;  they  cannot  get  out  again.  If 
they  get  in  they  may  have  a  better  wind  inside  ;  but  it  is  like  being  in  Cork  ; 
they  cannot  get  out  again ;  the  great  object  in  a  harbour  is,  that  when  a  ship 
gets  in,  she  may  get  out  again  in  any  wind.  Now  there  are  two  entrances 
to  this,  and  whichever  way  the  wind  blows,  they  can  get  out  if  the  ship 
carries  sail. 

2258.  What  number  of  vessels  do  you  suppose  would  take  advantage  of 
that  harbour  in  the  course  of  a  year,  speaking  very  roughly  ? — Well,  I  can 
hardly  judge ;  nobody  could  judge  what  the  tra£Bc  upon  the  railways  would 
be  until  the  facility  was  afforded  to  the  public ;  nobody  could  contemplate 
anything  like  the  amount  that  might  come  here,  if  this  harbour  was  open ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  vessels  that  would  take 
advantage  of  it  going  round  to  the  north. 

2259.  What  is  the  proportion  of  days  in  the  year  when  the  weather  is  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  vessels  to  take  advantage  of  that  harbour  ? — A 
large  number  of  vessels  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  harbour  there. 

2260.  For  what  period  of  the  year  ?— I  should  say  there  are  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year  when  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  such  a  place  to  stop  at,  so 
that  they  could  communicate  with  Liverpool  or  London,  by  electric  telegraph,  in 
a  few  minutes. 

2261.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  great  interest  excited  in  the  Liverpool  trade 
about  having  a  harbour  there?— I  have  never  asked  the  Liverpool  authorities  or 
the  trade  about  that ;  but  I  should  conceive,  being  a  sailor,  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  harbour  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  going  north-about  there. 

2262.  Mr.  Has8ard.~]  What  is  the  holding-ground  there  ?— Clay,  which  is  the 
best  holding-ground  there  can  be. 

2263.  Do  vessels  ever  at  present  lie  under  the  Great  Skerries  for  shelter  ? 
—Yes. 

2264.  In  case  it  should  be  found  that  the  harbour  was  too  much  open  to  the 
wind  at  north-east,  would  it  be  possible  to  extend  that  greater  Skerries,  or  to 
extend  the  pier  from  it.  so  as  to  inclose  the  port  more  ? — If  you  wanted  that,  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thmg  in  the  world  to  buy  a  parcel  of  old  sliips^  take  them 
there,  fill  them  with  rock  which  is  there  on  the  spot,  and  sink  them^  so  as  to 
make  a  perfect  breakwater  at  the  other  end,  which  would  make  the  protection 
eomplete. 

2265.  Is  the  rock  sufiiciently  high  to  afford  stone  for  that  purpose  ? — You 
would  have  to  fill  the  vessels  from  the  shore.  You  would  have  a  pier  where 
they  would  lie  in  safety  while  loading. 

22t)t).  It  is  not  from  material  upon  the  island  itself  that  you  would  do  that  r 
— No ;  you  would  not  diminish  the  island  by  taking  material  off  it. 

2267.  Is  it  not  rather  a  shorter  course  for  a  vessel  ouiward-bound  from  Liver- 
pool to  go  south-about,  rather  than  north-about? — It  is  much  shorter  to  go 
north-about  to  many  parts  of  America  than  to  go  south-about. 

22()8.  I  speak  of  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  the  point  of  departure  from 
the  Irish  toast;  take  Tuskar  and  Fair  Head  as  the  t'^o  points? — From  Tuskar 
you  niust  measure  to  the  south-western  point  of  Ireland,  and  from  Fair  Head  to 
the  north-western  pdnt;  the  one  is  much  lunger  than  the  other. 

0.36.  Q  2  2269.  Doegfe^ 
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Rear- Admiral         2269.  Does  not  the  Channel  open  very  much  when  you  get  to  Tuekar? — ^Yes; 
George  Evans,     you  have  got  the  wave  of  the  Atlantic.     Suppose  a  wind  from  the  south-west, 

which  very  often  blows  (it  is  the  prevailing  wind),  then  a  ship  can  go  north- 

^5  March  1858.    about,  and  get  away  when  she  could  not  get  by  Tuskar. 

2270.  That  would  be  a  foul  wind  for  a  vessel  coming  home  north-about? — 
If  she  could  not  weather  the  south-west  of  Ireland  in  a  south-west  gale,  she  would 
steer  round  the  north. 

2271.  That  would  be  a  foul  wind  for  a  homeward-bound  vessel  coming  through 
the  North  Channel  for  Liverpool,  if  she  was  as  far  as  Fair  Head? — But  she 
would  have  a  strong  tide  in  her  favour  and  a  smooth  channel 

2272.  The  Channel  is  very  narrow  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick, 
and  between  the  Down  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man? — it  is  from  18  to  20  miles 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  and  that  is  ample  for -any  ship  in  the  world  to 
beat ;  they  have  the  land  on  both  sides  to  guide  Uiem. 

2273.  Is  not  that  very  much  narrower  than  the  South  Channel  ? — ^Yes. 

2274.  I  believe  the  narrowest  part  of  that  is  not  much  less  than  60  miles?— 
It  is  much  broader  to  the  south ;  but  ships  will  keep  in  sight  of  land  coming  in ; 
they  have  only  one  land  to  guide  them  south,  but  there  are  two  lands,  and  two 
marks  to  guide  them  when  coming  north. 

2275.  Which  way  does  the  bulk  of  the  ships  from  Liverpool  go  at  present  ? — 
The  great  bulk  goes  to  the  south. 

2276.  You  said  you  recommended,  I  think,  a  pier  to  be  built  at  Pater  ? — ^To 
go  up  to  Pater  in  preference  to  stopping  at  Milford ;  I  recommended  a  pier  to 
be  built  at  Pater,  near  the  dockyard. 

2277.  I  understood  you  to  say' also  that  you  recommended  packets  to  go  up  to 
the  quay  of  Waterford,  instead  of  stopping  atDunmoor? — 1  did;  1  surveyed  the 
river. 

2278.  There  wras  no  obstacle  in  the  river  at  Waterford  to  prevent  the  postal 
steamer  from  going  up  to  the  quay  ? — I  believe  there  was  only  one,  which  I  got 
removed  in  1835. 

2279.  Mr.  JEwartJ]  I  believe  you  stated  that  tlie  course  outward-bound 
vessels,  both  from  the  Clyde  and  from  the  Mersey,  take  is  south-about  ? — The 
bulk  of  them. 

2280.  Considering  the  prevalent  winds  upon  that  coast^  do  you  think,  if  there 
was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  that  the  greater  number  of  outward-bound 
vessels  from  the  Clyde  and  from  Liverpool  would  take  the  north  passage? — 
Yes. 

2281.  Mr.  Philips.]  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  expedi^icy  of 
erecting  any  harbour  between  Milford  and  Holyhead  ? — ^No,  except  that  one  at 
Porthdinllaen,  which  I  reported  against. 

2282.  Mr.  Gumejf.^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  supposing  a  harbour  of  refuge 
were  made  at  Portrush^  it  would  be  effectual  in  preventing  wrecks? — We  cannot 
prevent  wrecks. 

2283.  But  in  diminishing  the  number  of  wrecks? — ^No  doubt  a  harbour  of 
refuge  has  a  great  tendency  in  that  way,  no  doubt  about  that,  particularly  such 
a  one  as  you  would  have  here,  that  ships  can  run  in  and  out  of  both  ways. 

2284.  It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  wrecks  which  now  actually 
occur? — I  think  so. 

2285.  Then  will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  where  the  wrecks  occur  at  the 
present  time  which  in  your  opinion  would  be  diminished  by  a  harbour  at 
Portrush  ? — Without  reference  to  the  wreck  chart,  which  we  publish  annually, 
I  could  not  at  present  tell  you  how  many  wrecks  take  place  there ;  there  is  a 
record  of  them  published  annually. 

2286.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  Lough  Foyle,  although  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
harbour  of  refuge  for  sailing  vessels,  is  a  good  and  adequate  harbour  of  refuge 
for  steamers  ? — Steamers  can  go  in  and  out  of  many  places  where  they  could  not 
tike  a  sailing  vessel  in  bad  weather ;  I  have  run  a  steamer  in  a  gale  of  wind 
between  two  rocks  where  I  had  little  more  than  her  own  breadth,  but  I  could 
not  take  a  sailing  vessel  in  that  way. 

2287.  Do  you  consider  Lough  Foyle  an  adequate  harbour  of  refuge  for 
steamers  ? — 1  consider  Lough  Foyle  an  adequate  harbour  of  refuge  for  steamers, 
and  Lough  Swilly  also  in  certain  seas. 

2288.  Would  it  not  answer  as  a  protection  to  sailing  vessels  also,  provided 
steam-luys  were  at  hand  to  take  them  in  and  out  ? — You  could  not  get  a  steam- 
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tug  to  move  her  if  she  were  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  a  steam-tug  is  of  no  use  in  a  g^le      Rear-Admirtil 
of  wind  to  a  sailing  ship ;  she  could  not  move  her.  George  thaus. 

2289.  But  they  would  be  useful  for  taking  these  vessels  out  that  obtained        ~     ~ 
shelter  there?— Yes,  in  fine  weather;  but  you  must  have  fine  weather  for  a     ^5  March  1858. 
«team-tug  to  be  of  any  use ;  in  a  heavy  gale  all  the  hawsers  would  be  broken. 

2290.  Sailing  vessels  cannot  obtain  access  to  Lough  Foyle  in  stormy  weather? 
— I  do  not  say  they  could  not  obtain  access,  but  a  man  would  rather  keep  the  sea 
than  attempt  it  in  a  heavy  gale  and  thick  weather. 

229 K  Mr.  Macartney.']  Lough  Foyle  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  I  believe? 
— Yes. 

22p2.  There  is  an  impediment  outside,  is  there  not,  also? — I  cannot  speak 
Tery  distinctly  to  that,  for  I  never  surveyed  or  examined  the  outside,  except  on 
looking  at  the  Admiralty  chart ;  I  know  it  is  not  very  easy  of  access. 

2293.  Do  you  know  the  Tongue  rocks  ? — ^Yes. 

2294.  Are  not  those  rocks  considered  a  great  impediment  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  at  night,  or  in  dark  weather? — No  doubt  they  are ;  they  require 
great  care. 

2295.  Is  there  any  impediment  in  the  way  right  at  the  entrance  of  Lough 
Swilly  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  there  is ;  according  to  the  Admiralty  chart  there  is. 

2296.  Have  you  ever  sailed  up,  or  steamed  up,  into  Lough  Swilly  ? — I  did 
H)nce,  but  it  is  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to 
give  a  correct  description  of  it. 

2297.  Do  you  remember  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lough  to  the 
anchorage  ground  ?— It  is  a  great  distance  up. 

2298.  Sir  James  Elphinstone.'}  1  think  the  anchorage  of  Lough  Swilly  is  up 
^t  Buncrana  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  was  there  that  I  really  cannot  recollect. 

2299.  That  is  the  auchorage,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2300.  You  cannot  get  out  of  it  in  a  northerly  wind  ?  —No ;  and  I  should  beg 
to  remark  that  you  can  get  out  of  this  new  harbour^  with  any  wind  that  blows 
south,  as  long  as  the  ship  carries  sail. 

2301.  Mr.  Ewart.']  You  know  the  port  of  Liverpool  very  well? — ^Yes. 

2302.  Is  it  not  the  present  custom  at  Liverpool  for  all  vessels  that  are  out- 
•ward -bound  to  take  tugs  a  long  way  to  the  southward  of  Holyhead  ? — They  very 
frequently  do  so  in  fine  weather. 

2303.  If  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  would  they  abandon 
the  pr^ent  custom  which  they  have  at  Liverpool,  and  sail  north-about, 
having  that  harbour  under  their  lee  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  they  would ;  none 
whatever. 

Sir  James  Dambrain^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2304.  Chaifynan.]  I  think  you  are  Inspector  of  the  Coast-guard  Service  in    j^^^  Dombrain. 
Ireland  ? — I  was  for  30  years.  

^3^5*  You  are  not  now  ? — ^I  am  not  now  ;  the  oflSce  has  been  abolished. 

2306.  In  your  capacity  as  inspector  of  the  coast-guard  service,  are  you  well 
acquainted  with  the  harbours  and  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — I  know 
not  only  every  harbour  and  every  anchorage,  but  every  boat  port. 

2307.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  whole  coast  ?  — I  am  familiar  with  the 
whole  coast. 

2308.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Skerries  of  Port- 
rush  ? — Perfectly. 

2309.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  anchorage  off  that  port? — It  is  uncom- 
monly good  anchorage  even  as  it  is ;  I  have  anchored  there  with  a  whole  squa- 
•dron  of  revenue  cruisers,  19  or  20  at  a  time. 

2310.  By  what  gale  is  the  harbour  affected? — Solely  by  the  north-west. 

2311.  It  is  protected  from  the  easterly  wind,  is  it  not? — There  is  no  sort  of 
sea  ;  there  is  no  space  for  it;  there  is  not  a  space  for  the  sea  to  get  up  suffi- 
<^iently  to  affect  the  harbour. 

2312.  With  the  wind  blowing  to  the  north,  with  a  point  or  two  to  the  east, 
would  there  not  be  a  strong  sea  up  there  then  ? — No ;  the  tides  are  so  very 
rapid  outside  in  the  Channel,  that  they  keep  down  the  sea  whichever  way 
they  may  be  running.  There  is  very  little  sea  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  any 
but  a  north-west  wind.  I  anchored  there  myself  once  when  it  was  blowing  very 
bard  from  the  north-west,  and  we  found  it  exceedingly  inconvenient,  from  the 
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tossing  about  we  got  from  the  sea  working  through  the  various  openings  in  the 
rocks,  so  much  so,  that  we  were  obliged  to  veer  away  the  cables,  and  get  out  a 
hawser,  and  fix  it  to  the  rings  on  the  rocks,  to  keep  us  clear  from  it, 

2313.  Then  the  Skerries  are  now  used  as  means  of  protection  r — A  great  deal. 

2314.  And  it  is  not  unusual  for  vessels  to  run  under  the  great  Skerries  as  a 
protection  from  the  north-west  wind  ? — ^They  frequently  lie  there  for  that 
purpose. 

231 5*  And  there  are  rings  fastened  upon  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing vessels? — Yes. 

2316.  So  that  in  its  natural  position  it  was  so  sheltered  from  the  wind  that  the 
Skerries  have  been  used  as  a  breakwater  ? — Certainly. 

2317.  Do  you  know  Lough  Foyle? — ^Very  well. 

231 8.  Is  that  a  safe  harbour  of  refuge  r — When  you  are  in  it. 

2319.  Then  the  difficulty  is  to  get  in,  I  suppose  r — The  difficulty  is  to  get  in, 
particularly  at  night. 

2320.  Is  there  a  difficulty  also  in  getting  out  of  it  when  you  are  in  ? — ^With 
sailing  vessels,  when  they  are  in,  it  is  difficult  to  get  out,  unless  the  wind  be  fair, 
for  the  tides  there  run  very  rapid. 

12321.  A  vessel,  therefore,  that  was  anxious  to  proceed  upon  its  voyage,  would 
be  unwilling  to  go  in  Lough  Foyle,  running  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  get 
out  when  once  in  ?— She  might  get  out  with  a  fair  wind,  or  with  the  tide  in  her 
favour. 

2322.  I  suppose  there  are  no  lug-Bteamers  there  ? — No. 

2323.  But  there  could  be  if  there  were  trade  there  to  employ  them?— Yes. 

2324*  Tug-steamers  would  get  over  all  the  difficulty  of  getting  out,  would  it 
not?— No,  not  if  it  was  blowing  hard,  she  could  not;  she  could  not  control  a 
sailing  vessel  when  it  was  blowing  bard. 

2325.  If  it  was  blowing  hard,  a  vessel  would  not  want  to  get  out,  would  she  ? 
— She  might  if  there  was  a  fair  wind  for  her. 

2326.  Do  you  know  Lough  Swilly  ?— Very  well. 

2327.  Is  not  that  a  good  asylum? — It  is  not  a  place  that  you  can  run  for  at 
niglrt.  The  Swilly  rocks  are  immediately  in  the  mid-<hannei,  upon  which  the 
"  Saldana,'*  one  oF  Her  Majesty's  ships,  was  lost. 

2328.  You  say  that  the  prevailing  wind,  from  which  you  wish  protection  upon 
this  coast,  is  the  north-west  wind  r  —The  north-west  wind. 

•   2329.  Have  you  looked  at  the  plan  before  you  ? — I  have. 

2330.  Do  you  ihink  ihat  the  suggested  plan  of  filling  up  the  interstices  between 
the  different  rocks  that  constitute  the  great  Skerries,  and  then  running  a  pier  or  a 
wall  between  the  mainland  and  the  little  Skerries,  as  is  marked  upon  the  map, 
would  effect  the  great  object  which  is  required? — I  do.  I  conceive  that  through 
the  opening  which  is  proposed  to  be  left  there,  a  regular  successioii  of  seas 
would  come  in,  and  would  not  be  felt  probably  much  in  the  harbour.  Where 
the  difficulty  is  now,  is  that  the  numerous  seas  tliat  come  in  from  the  d}Se^&at 
points  between  the  islands  make  such  a  great  eommotion  inside,  ttiat  a  vessel 
cannot  lie  with  much  safety. 

2331.  You  think  if  there  was  only  one  opening,  the  sea  would  expend  itself 
upon  both  sides  of  that  opening,  and  lose  its  force  before  it  got  in  ? — Yes,  I  con- 
ceive it  would. 

2332.  Have  you  frequently  anchored  within  the  Skerries  ? — Frequently, 

2333.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  the  protected  water  would  be  by  the 
works  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan  lying  before  you? — About  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  a  litile  more  than  a  mile  in  width. 

2334.  With  v\hat  depth  of  water  ? — From  six  to  nine  fethoms. 

2335.  Would  that  be  suflScient  water  for  any  sized  ship  ? — For  any  sized 
ship. 

2336.  What  number  of  acres  would  the  area  which  you  have  described  be  ?— 
I  have  not  calculated  that ;  but  it  is  marked  here  as  680  acres. 

2337.  What  is  the  holding  ground?— Remarkably  good  ;  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter ;  it  is  a  sort  of  heavy  clay. 

2338.  Are  you  able  to  s[)eak,  from  your  own  experience,  as  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country  that  would  be  likely  to  avail  itself  of  this  harbour  ?  *— 
From  going  round  so  often  as  I  have  done,  I  have  met  with  vessels  homeward- 
bound  and  outward-bound  frequently  off  that  coast,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
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many  cases  they  would  take  that  harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge^  instead  of 
remaioing  at  sea,  if  it  was  secured  to  theoi. 

2339.  Are  there  many  losses  upon  that  coast?— There  have  been  a  great 
many  losses,  particularly  about  Raihiin, 

2340.  There  are  not  many  marked  upon  the  Wreck  Chart  ? — In  my  own 
knowledge,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been  four  or  five  wrecks. 

2341.  Is  there  much  smuggling  upon  that  coast?— None  at  all,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  except  whiskey  smuggling. 

2342.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  coast  generally,  that  if 
there  were  a  harbour  there,  the  north  passage  would  be  much  more  used  than 
it  is  at  present  ? — Most  decidedly, 

2343.  You  think  that  there  are  advantages  in  using  the  north  passage 
frequently  in  preference  to  the  south  passage,  but  that  vessels  are  deterred  from 
using  it  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  of  this  coast? — I  think  that  is  one  cause, 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  coast,  having  no  harbour  of  refuge  there ;  another 
cause  is  the  great  danger  of  the  south  coast  from  the  time  a  vessel  reaches  over 
to  the  Irish  snore  ;  she  has  a  vast  variety  of  banks  all  the  way  down  to  Tuskar, 
involving  great  danger;  first,  there  is  the  Kish  bank,  next,  the  India  bank,  theft 
the  Arklow  bank,  and  the  Blackwater  bank ;  all  those  are  very  dangerous. 

2344.  But  all  those  are  reasons  for  preferring  the  north,  instead  of  the  south 
passage  ? — Precisely ;  there  are  many  causes  why  they  would  go  north-about,  if 
they  had  an  asylum  harbour  there,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  the  south  passage. 

2345.  Admiral  Duncomhe^  Are  you  or  have  you  been  in  Her  Majesty's  naval 
service? — I  have. 

2346.  As  snch,  were  you  employed  upon  that  coast? — No ;  I  was  ongiaallj 
in  the  navv ;  I  was  employed  by  the  Treasury  to  establish  the  coast  guard 
force  in  Ireland. 

2347.  In  that  capacity,  were  you  frequently  upon  the  coast  ?— Yes,  consitandy 
every  year ;  I  inspected  the  coast  guard  force  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  every 
year  for  30  years. 

2348.  Was  that  done  by  sea  or  by  land  ? — Frequently  by  sea,  and  freq«eiitiy 
by  land. 

2349.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Evans  as  to  the 
facilities  and  advantages  of  making  Portrush  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Precisely. 

2350.  From  your  knowledge  of  that  locality,  do  you  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  as  to  the  non-silting  up  of  the  bay  in  the  event  of  a  breakwater  being 
made  ? — Certainly ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  silt  up  ;  there  is  no  mud,  or  any-- 
thing  of  the  sort,  to  affect  it  in  the  way  that  harbom^  are  somdimes  afiected. 

2351.  The  absence  of  wrecks  upon  tlmt  part  of  the  coast,  I  suppose,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number  of  vesseisgoing  the  north 
passage^  as  it  is  called,  as  compared  with  those  that  go  south  P^-^That  may  be  ooa 
of  the  causes. 

2352.  Are  you  aware  thaA  there  are  very  few  wi>ecks  marked  tfaene  ? — I  am 
aware  that  there  are  but  few  wrecks  marked. 

2353.  And  you  think  that  if  a  harboar  of  »fug€  were  made  upon  that  part  of 
iJie  coast,  a  great  number  of  the  vesaels  now  going  south-about  would  go  northi- 
about  ? — Yes. 

2354*  Sir  Frederick  Sfmtk.'\  You  say  it  is  difBcult  to  get  iato  Lough  Feyie  in 
the  night  ? — It  is. 

*355*  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  into  Portrush  in  the  night? — No,  if  a  light 
was  placed  upon  the  east  end  of  the  small  Skerries,  and  auother  li^t  were 
placed  upon  the  rocks,  about  seven  furlongs  from  the  shore,  they  would  effectually 
^uide  a  vessel  into  the  anchorage. 

2356.  Lord  John  //^.]  Is  there  any  other  objection  to  Lough  f  ovle  except 
the  difficulty  of  getting  in  during  bad  weatlier? — ^'Ihere  are  very  rapid  tides  at 
Lough  Foyle,  and  if  you  meet  with  baffling  winds  in  sailing  vesseb,  you  would 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  indeed  to  anchor  or  get  a  vessel  iji  sa/e.  It  is  a 
very  narrow  entrance ;  the  tides  are  very  rapid,  and  the  Tuns,  which  lie  but  a 
very  short  distance  from  it,  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  seen  at 
night. 

23.57.  Suppose  you  lighted  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you  propose  to  light 
Portrusht  would  not  that  obviate  the  danger? — ^It  is  lighted  already  by  two 
lights  on  Innishowen  Head. 

2358.  With  reference  to  the  small  number  of  wrecks  which  are  shown  upon 
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that  north  part  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  a  number  of  those  vessels 
that  are  lost  at  sea  must  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  harbour 
of  refuge  there  ? — It  is  very  possible ;  indeed  we  lost  a  revenue  cruiser  from 
that  very  cause  at  sea  in  the  year  1839 ;  a  remarkably  fine  cruiser,  of  160  tons, 
with  all  hands  on  board,  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Skerries, 

2359.  What  is  the  cause  of  all  wrecks  in  the  Irish  Channel  off  Belfast ;  are 
those  vessels  principally  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  trade? — I  think  they  are 
principally  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  steamers  out  of  LiverpooL  The  fogs  that 
prevail  in  the  Channel  are  the  great  cause  of  loss. 

2360.  It  is  not  the  case  of  vessels  that  have  been  driven  back  ? — I  think  not. 

2361 .  Do  you  know  of  any  great  interest  being  excited  in  Liverpool  at  the 
prospect  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  being  constructed  here  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2362.  Or  in  Scotland  r— I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  should  state  that  when 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works,  I  had  frequent  com- 
munications with  him  upon  the  subject  of  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Port- 
rush,  and  pointed  out  the  desirableness  of  having  it  done  if  it  could  be  possibly 
done  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

2363.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  strong  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
traders  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  ? — At  different  times  during  the  long 
period  that  I  have  been  in  Ireland^  I  have  often  heard  the  subject  broached  and 
brought  forward  by  people  who  were  concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  country, 
expressing  a  great  desire  to  see  it  accomplished^  and  that  it  would  be  a  thing  of 
great  national  importance. 

2364.  Supposing  it  were  a  question  whether  there  was  to  be  a  harbour  upon 
the  northern  or  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Liverpool  trade,^ 
which  do  you  think  they  would  prefer  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  have  any  new 
harbour  upon  the  southern  coast. 

2365.  You  might  improve  Waterford?— I  think  you  only  require  a  little 
dredging  to  improve  the  bar  at  Waterford,  and  I  think  that  might  be  done 
without  any  great  expense. 

2366.  Mr.  Hassard.'}  You  spoke  of  the  dangers  attending  the  southern  pas- 
sage 7 — Yes. 

2367.  Are  there  not  also  great  dangers  attending  the  northern  passage? — ^The 
only  dangers  in  the  northern  passage  are,  the  Maidens,  off  Larne,  and  they  are 
so  well  lighted,  and  the  Channel  generally  is  so  well  lighted^  that  we  hear  of  no 

*  wrecks  there. 

2368.  Have  there  not  been  a  good  many  wrecks  lately  on  the  rocks  upon  that 
coast  ? — No;  the  only  wrecks  there  have  been  upon  Rathlin  Island,  I  think. 

2369.  Have  there  not  been  a  good  many  wrecks  upon  the  rocks  near  Belfast,, 
upon  the  Copeland  Island  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2370.  You  spoke  of  fogs  being  prevalent  there,  I  think  ? — ^Yes. 

2371.  In  what  part  of  the  Channel  are  those  fogs  prevaleat? — Principally 
round  Belfast  Lough,  the  low  land  about  the  County  Down,  I  think,  causes  it. 

2372.  That  is  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  Channel  ? — No ;  if  you  take  the 
Channel  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  it  is  not  narrow ;  it  is  at  the  narrowest  point 
20  miles  M'ide. 

2373.  It  is  narrow  compared  with  the  southern  channel? — It  is. 

2374.  What  do  vessels  at  present  do  when  they  are  headed  with  a  strong  north- 
westerly gale  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  ? — I  believe  they  generally  rentiain 
at  sea  for  want  of  a  port  to  run  to. 

'-^375'  ^^  they  ever  turn  back,  and  run  out  by  the  southern  passage? — ^They 
may  do  that,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

2376.  A  strong  north-westerly  gale  would  be  a  fair  wind  in  which  to  do  so, 
would  it  not?— It  would  be  so,  but  the  distance  would  be  very  great. 

2377.  If  they  could  weather  Fair  Head  ? — Yes. 

2378.  And  then  run  down  Channel  ? — Yes. 

2379.  Mr.  Clay.'\  Is  there  a  constant  packet  service  between  Londonderry 
and  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London  ? — No,  not  a  packet  service. 

2380.  I  mean  steamers  conducted  by  private  companies  ? — There  is. 

2381.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  those  vessels  being  lost? — I  think  there 
was  one  lost ;  I  am  not  quite  certain ;  but  I  think  there  was  one  of  them  lost 

2382.  You  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  whether  it  was  entering  Lough 
Foyle  or  not? — No. 

2383.  Mr. 
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2383.  Mr,  Macartney. '\  Do  you  recollect  the  loss  of  the  "SalHana"  frigate? — 
Yes. 

2384.  How  many  years  ago  is  that  ? — It  was  in  the  year  1818  or  1819. 

2385.  Where  was  she  wrecked  ? — In  Lough  Swilly,  with  every  soul  on  board. 

2386.  How  far  is  the  safe  anchorage  from  the  entrance  of  Lough  Swilly  ? — 
Fifteen  miles. 

2387.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  recollecting  the  circumstance,  that  if  there  had 
been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  that  vessel  would  have  been  saved  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2388.  Instead  of  having  to  run  to  Lough  Swilly  ? — ^Yes,  she  would  have  run 
for  the  Skerries. 

2389.  What  is  the  distance  of  Tory  Island,  the  first  land  made  from  America, 
to  the  Skerries  ? — About  40  miles. 

2390.  Consequently  a  vessel  arriving  there  about  mid-day,  could  easily  make 
the  Harbour  of  Portrush,  and  wait  there  for  orders,  either  from  London  or  Liver- 
pool?— Yes;  particularly  with  a  north-west  gale. 

2391.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  stated,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that, 
as  Inspector-general  of  the  Coast  Guard,  you  had  suggested  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  01  Public  Works,  more  than  once,  the  necessity  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge  being  made  at  this  spot  ? — I  did. 

2392.  Did  you  do  that  in  your  official  capacity  from  the  experience  which 
you  had  of  the  necessity  of  some  refuge  being  provided  there  ? — Precisely. 

2393.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  With  a  wind  at  north-east  a  vessel  could  not  get 
out  oF  Lough  Foyle,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

2394.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lough  Swilly  ? — The  same  remark 
applies  to  Lough  Swilly. 

3395.  A  vessel  running  in  for  shelter  in  a  westerly  gale,  and  the  wind  turning 
round  to  the  northward,  could  not  get  out  of  either  place? — She  could  not. 

2396.  But  she  could  get  out  of  Portrush  ? — She  could  get  out  of  Portrush  if 
it  was  formed  in  the  manner  proposed  here. 


Sir 
James  Dombrain. 


35  March  1858. 


Capt.  W.  Cumming 

and 
Capt.  /.  M'KeUar. 


Captain  William  Cumming  and  Captain  James  M^Kellar^  called  in  ;  and 

Examined. 

•-^397-  Chairman.']  (To  Captain  M^Kellar).  YOU  are  a  Captain  in  the  Mer- 
chant Service,  and  have  been  frequently  in  the  habit  of  going  north-about  to 
America  from  the  Clyde  ? — Yes. 

2398.  (To  Captain  Cumming).  And  you  have  been  generally  in  the  habit  of       

performing  the  same  voyage  r — Yes. 

2599.  Do  you  belong  to  Greenock  or  Glasgow  ? — ^We  both  belong  to  Glasgow. 

2400.  (To  Captain  M^Kellar).  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  shelter  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  case  of  a  north-west 
gale  ? — Frequently. 

2401.  Have  you  ever  taken  shelter  behind  the  Skerries? — No. 

2402.  You  never  did  ? — No. 

2403.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  gale  that  you  have  upon  that  coast  ? — The 
most  prevailing  winds  upon  that  coast  are  from  south-west  to  north-west,  for 
nearly  nine  months  in  the  year. 

2404.  From  the  south*west  you  are  well  protected  upon  that  shore ;  it  is  o£P 
the  land  ?— Yes. 

2405.  The  dangerous  gale,  therefore,  would  be  from  the  north-west? — From 
the  north-west ;  from  west  to  north-west. 

2406.  Is  there  any  shelter  upon  that  coast  from  a  north-west  gale  ? — None. 

2407.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  caught  in  a  strong  north-west  gale 
when  you  are  upon  that  coast  ? — You  must  try  and  keep  your  ship  at  sea ;  stand 
off,  or  run  back  for  some  place  where  you  can  get  safety. 

2408.  A  north-west  gale  would  be  very  apt,  if  you  pursued  your  voyage,  to 
drive  you  upon  shore  ? — To  drive  us  upon  shore. 

2409.  Then,  if  it  was  a  very  strong  gale,  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  off  the  shore  ? — ^Yes ;  if  anything  gave  way,  we  should  get  on  shore 
for  certainty. 

241  o.  You  know  the  Skerries  very  well  ? — Yes. 

241 1.  You  know  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Skerries  ? — 
Yes. 
0.36.  R  2412.  The-  T 
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Capt.  W,  Cumming 

and 
Cb^J.  M'Kdlar. 


25  March  1858. 


241  SI.  The  bay  is  veiy  well  protected  from  the  north-east  by  the  head-land 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Skerries  ? — It  is. 

24  J  3.  But  thjeie  is  no  protection  from  the  north-west  gale  ? — ^None  whatever, 

2414.  If  you  could  get  inside  the  Skerries,  you  would  be  protected  from  that 
wind,  would  you  not  ? — ^At  present,  tlie  sea  rolls  very  much  iato  that  piace ; 
there  is  not  much  protection  for  a  ship  at  the  present  time. 

2415*  Have  you  looked  at  that  map  which  is  on  the  table  ? — I  have. 

2416.  Suppose  there  wjis  a  sea-wall  made  between  the  land  and  the  Litile 
Skerries,  and  the  openings  of  the  Great  Skerries  were  filled  up,  do  you  think 
that  would  afford  protection  far  vessels  inside  ? — I  do. 

2417.  Do  you  tnink  that  that  which  is  a  very  imperfect  protection  at  present 
would  become  a  very  good  protection  by  means  of  those  works  ? — ^I  think  so. 

2418.  Are  there  many  losses  upon  the  coast,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  is 
concerned  ?— There  are  a  number  of  ships  lost  upon  the  north-east  and  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland.    I  have  known  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  lost  there. 

2419.  In  sailing  from  the  Clyde,  do  you  frequently  go  soudi-dbout  ? — ^We  mtt 
generally  guided  by  the  winds ;  but  I  mrefer  the  north  channel  myselfl 

2420.  Of  course,  going  from  the  Clyde,  the  north  channd  is  much  liie 
shortest  if  the  wind  is  favourable  ? — Yes. 

2421.  To  whatever  port  in  America  you  were  going,  whether  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  from  the  Clyde,  the  shortest  route  would  be  the  north  channel  ? — 
Yes. 

2422.  You  would,  therefore,  only  take  the  south  course ;  when  the  wind  was 
unfavourable,  to  taking  the  north  course  ? — Quite  so. 

2423.  Bttt  is  it  frequently  so  unfavourable  that  you  prefer  to  take  the  south 
channel  rather  than  the  north  ? — At  any  time,  when  we  could  avail  ourselves  of 
the  north  channel,  we  would  always  prefer  it. 

2424.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  do  the  greater  number  of 
vessels  that  leave  the  Clyde  in  the  American  trade  go  south-about  ? — At  present 
a  great  number  of  vessels  bound  to  any  part  of  the  States  go  the  north  channel^ 
when  they  can  do  it. 

2425.  But,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the  larger  number  of  vessels  at 
the  present  time,  sailing  from  the  Clyde  for  North  America,  take  the  south  or 
the  north  channel  ? — 1  think  the  north. 

2426.  The  greater  number  ?-^I  think  so 

2427.  Do  you  consider  that  many  vessels  are  deterred  from  taking  the  north 
channel  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  the  coast? — I  can  hardly  answer  thi^t 
question. 

2428.  At  what  period  of  the  year  do  the  north-west  winds  prevail  chiefly  ? — 
The  season  of  the  year  is,  I  think,  from  June  to  February  ;  that  is  the  time  of 
the  most  westerly  winds. 

2429.  The  Canada  trade  is  chiefiy  in  the  fall  and  the  spring  ? — Yes. 

2430.  That  is,  from  August  to  October  in  the  fall,  and  from  April  to  June  or 
July  in  the  spring  ? — Yes. 

2431.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  <vf  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
the  Skerries  would  materially  add  to  the  inducements  which  at  present  exist 
for  vessels  going  by  the  shortest  passage  ? — ^It  might  induce  many  Captains  ta 
go  north  knowing,  that  in  the  event  of  anything  occurring,  they  would  have  aa 
open  door  to  rim  into  at  that  place. 

2432.  (To  Captain  Cumming).  Do  you  agree  with  what  Captain  M^Kellar 
says  ? — I  do  as^  for  as  the  Montreal  trade  is  concerned ;  it  all  goes  by  the  north 
channel,  or  principally. 

2433.  I  suppose  for  the  Canadian  trade,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  passage  is  very 
much  shorter  by  the  north  than  by  the  south  channel  ? — Yes ;  and  even  from 
Liverpool ;  ships  leaving  Liverpool  with  a  aouth'.west  wind  would  take  the  noirth 
channel ;  with  a  south-west  wind  they  can  lead  along,  and  can  go  through  tike 
channel ;  but  the  only  difficulty  is  when  they  giet  through  the  north  channel  as 
far  as  Innistrahull. 

2434.  Have  you  ever  sailed  from  laverpod  ?^ — Yes ;  frequently. 

2435.  In  the* American  trade? — Yes. 

2436.  Then  from  your  knowledge  of  Liverpool,  as  well  of  the  Clyde,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  a  great  number  oT  vessels  would  take  the  north  channel  which 
do  not  take  it  now,  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast? — 
Certainlv. 

2437.  For 
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2437.  For  the  Canadtan  trade,  both  from  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde,  the  north  C^^  w.  Ommmg 
channel  would  be  decidedly  the  shortest  ?— Certainly .  ^^^  r'mrw 

j/438.  As  Car  as  the  Clyde  is  concerned,  wlmtever  part  of  the  United  States,    ^*^*^'^^^^^' 
or  of  British  America,  a  vessel  was  going  to,  the  north  channel  would  still  be     ^^^    k   o  q 
the  shortest  ?-Yes,  and  the  better  wind.  ^  **^  '^^*- 

2439.  From  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  States  to 
New  Orleans  or  any  part  of  the  south,  the  difference  of  distance  would  not  be  so 
important  ? — Not  so  much  so  ;  but  still,  with  a  south-west  wind,  they  can  go 
through  that  channel. 

3440.  Then  even  from  Liverpool,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
winds  you  think  that  a  large  number  of  ships  going  to  America  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  would  take  the  north-about  channel,  if  there  was  a  harbour,  which  are 
now  deterred  from  going  that  way  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  the  coast  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

2441  •  Do  you  act  upon  that  opinion  yourself  as  captain  of  a  ship  ? — Yes. 

2442.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  other  captains, 
and  of  merchants  in  Liverpool  and  ship  owners,  that  the  north  passage  would  be 
taken  more  frequently,  but  from  the  danger  which  attends  that  coast  r — ^Yes. 

2443.  With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  Skerries,  or  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  shelter  with  the  improvements  made,  which  are  marked  upon 
that  map,  and  which  I  suppose  you  have  seen,  do  you  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Captain  M'Kellar  ? — I  do. 

2444.  Admiral  Duncombe.]  (To  Captain  M'Kellar.)  Can  you  state  to  the 
Committee  about  the  number  of  times  you  have  sailed  from  the  Clyde,  and  have 
gone  the  north  passage,  when  you  could  not  go  south  ? — I  commanded  a  steam 
ship  from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry  and  Sligo  for  a  number  of  years,  which 
sailed  both  from  Liverpool  to  Sligo,  and  from  Glasgow  to  Sligo. 

2445.  But  my  question  had  reference  to  your  gohag  foreign  ? — I  think  there 
would  not  be  much  difference. 

2446.  It  would  be  about  equal? — I  think  so. 

2447.  Are  there  not  instances  in  which  you  would  have  gone  the  north- 
about  passage,  if  you  had  known  that  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that 
part  of  the  coast,  but  have  been  deterred  from  doing  so  ? — I  can  tmrdly  answer 
that ;  it  never  struck  me,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we  knew  there  was 
a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  it  would  make  us  much  more  bold,  and  we  would  very 
frequently  take  advantage  of  it. 

2448.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  know  but  little  of  Portrush  your- 
self, never  having  been  into  it  ? — I  have  been  frequently  into  it ;  I  suppose  I 
have  been  100  times. 

2449.  Was  that  in  a  steamer  ? — Yes. 

2450.  But  since  you  have  commanded  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  North  American 
trade,  you  have  never  taken  shelter  there? — No,  never  with  a  ship ;  it  is  not  fit 
for  a  ship  to  go  into. 

245  !•  A  ship  of  what  size  do  you  mean? — A  ship  of  400  tons  would  be  in 
great  danger  if  she  were  to  go  in  there. 

2452.  Is  that  about  the  size  of  the  ships  you  have  commanded  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade  ? — No ;  they  have  been  larger  than  that. 

2453.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  in  making  this  passage,  that  you  have  been 
obliged  from  stress  of  weather,  to  put  back  and  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  in  the 
absence  of  any  being  afforded  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  ? — No^  1  never 

have. 

2454*  You  have  always  kept  the  sea  ?— Always  kept  the  mn.  I  do  no« 
recollect  ever  being  driven  back.  .    .     n 

2455.  Lord  John  Hay.]  (To  Captain  Cummmg.)  You  have  been  pnocipally 
engaged  in  the  Glasgow  trade,  I  believe  ?— Yes.  -^     .    . 

2456.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  world  than  North  America 
from  Glasgow  ?— I  went  to  the  Mediterranean  lately  in  the  transport  service. 

2457.  Does  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Glasgow  trade  go  dot  by  the  north  of 
Ireland  ;  taking  the  whole  trade,  which  do  you  think  is  the  larger  proportion  ? 
—The  course  of  the  Glasgow  trade  is  Canada ;  it  all  goes  that  way- 

2458.  Tilling  the  fcirger  proportion  of  the  trade,  does  the  larger  proportion 
go  out  by  the  north  of  Ireland  ?— I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

2459.  Is  it  not  of  great  advantage  to  get  out  to  the  open  s^  as  quickly  as 
possible,  although  you  may  lose  a  certain  unount  of  distance  by  nrt  gomg  down 
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CapL  IF,  Cumming  the  Irish  Channel  ;  do  not  you  think  it  is  a  great  advantage,  whenever  you  can 

^«^  to  get  out  to  sea  immediately  ?— It  is  of  very  great  advantage. 

Qt^uJ.M'Kelkr.      3^-^,    ^h^^^  jg  ^j^^  average  time  you  take  to  get  out  south^bout  ?— I  Lave 

-  \f     h   8  R     ^^^^  ^^^°^  '^^^y  ^^  Greenock  in  124  hours. 
as.  arc   1858.         2461.  I   mean  going  south-about;    getting  out  of  the  Irish  Channel  from 
Glasgow,  what  space  of  time  do  you  usually  occupy  ? — It  would  take  36  hours  to 
get  down  to  Cape  Clear. 

2462.  That  is  in  a  fair  wind  ? — Yes. 

2463.  But  I  mean  taking  the  average  of  all  the  passages,  long  ones  and  short 
ones,  what  would  you  state  to  be  the  time  ? — I  cannot  give  an  idea;  it  depends 
upon  the  sailing  capability  of  the  ship. 

2464.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  in  the  Glasgow  trade,  besides  your  individual 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2465.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  to  have  it  there  rather  than  in  any 
other  part,  for  the  beneiit  of  the  irade  ? — It  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  of. 

2466.  Is  there  any  place  in  the  south  channel,  going  south-about,  where  a 
harbour  of  refuge  is  wanted  ? — There  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  wanted  at  Water- 
ford  ;  it  is  desirable  to  deepen  the  bar  there. 

2467.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  important? — I  think  the  Skerries  is 
the  most  important,  because  it  is  half  formed  already. 

2468.  For  the  Glasgow  trade? — Yes. 

2469.  What  proportion  of  vessels  do  you  suppose  would  take  advantage  of  a 
harbour  of  that  sort  in  the  course  of  the  year? — A  great  many  ships  would  take 
advantage  of  that  harbour. 

2470.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  for  safety  ? — For  safety. 
There  is  often  a  ship  coming  into  the  channel  with  a  southerly  wind  a-head  of 
it,  that  cannot  fetch  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  she  gets  drawn  dgwn  to  leeward, 
and  out  to  sea. 

2471.  Do  you  agree  with  those  witnesses  who  have  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly  are  both  extremely  inconvenient,  in  fact 
almost  useless  r —Yes ;  with  the  wind  anything  west. 

2472.  As  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  they  might  just  as  well  not  exist  ? — 
A  ship  putting  back  cannot  get  into  them  ;  a  ship  bound  out  cannot  get  out  of 
them  when  the  wind  comes  fair. 

2473.  Mr.  Hassard.]  Is  there  not  a  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies  from 
Glasgow  ? — To  Greenock  and  Glasgow  there  is  a  large  trade. 

2474.  And  also  a  trade  with  America  and  the  Mediterranean  ? — A  good  deal 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

2475.  Does  the  bulk  of  that  trade  go  north  or  south  ? — Principally  south. 

2476.  Would  it  still  continue  to  go  south  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Portrush  ? — It  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  south. 

2477.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  principal  danger  of  the  north  passage 
is,  running  out  with  a  north-west  wind  ;  if  you  are  headed  with  a  north-west 
wind,  there  is  no  place  to  take  shelter  ? — Yes. 

2478.  And  that  Port  Rush  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  you  ? — Yes. 

2479.  Mr.  Hewitt.']  (To  Captain  M'Kellar.)  You  have  stated  that  the  pre- 
valent gales  upon  that  coast  are  the  south-west  and  north-west  for  nine  months 
in  the  year? — ^Yes. 

2480.  When  a  vessel  has  taken  shelter  in  Portrush  from  a  south-west  gale, 
the  gale  suddenly  veers  round  to  the  north-west  sometimes  ? — ^Yes. 

2481.  Could  a  vessel  get  out  of  Portrush  with  a  north-west  gale  if  it  were 
made  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Yes,  because  there  would  be  two  doors  to  it ;  there 
would  be  two  entrances. 

2482.  I  speak  of  outward-bound  vessels  r— They  could  get  out  with  a  north- 
west  wind. 

2483.  But  could  a  vessel  lay  her  course  out  of  Portrush  with  a  north-west 
wind,  to  stand  up  to  the  southward  or  westward  ? — She  could  get  out  with  a 
north-west  wind  to  go  round  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  she  could  not  go  west. 

2484.  But,  I  ask  whether  a  vessel,  going  out  of  Portrush,  bound  to  the 
westward  with  a  north-west  wind,  must  not  go  to  the  southward  ? — ^Yes ;  the 
wind  is  right  a-head.     She  must  go  the  southward. 

2485.  Mr.  Kendall']  As  to  Portrush ;  have  you  heard  of  it  very  lately  or 
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for  a  long  series  of  years  as  a  very  desirable  place  at  which  to  have  a  harbour  of  Capt  fF.  Cummiiig 
refuge  ? — I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  for  some  years.  *"^ 

2486.  You  have  seen  the  plan  there ;  do  you  think  it  a  convenient  spot  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  very  suitable. 

2487.  As  it  is  now  ?— If  it  were  filled  up. 

2488.  Mr.  MacartMi/^  (To  Captain  Cumming.)  In  coming  south-about  from 
America,  is  it  not  the  practice  of  a  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Clyde  to 
call  at  the  Cove  for  orders  ? — Yes. 

2489.  That  has  been  the  custom  ?— Yes. 

2490.  And  then  they  do  not  go  on  for  Glasgow,  but  for  some  other  port  r — 
It  is  often  the  case. 

2491.  If  Portrush  was  made  a  harbour  of  refuge,  would  it  not  also  be  very 
advantageous  for  ships  coming  north-about  to  have  such  a  place  to  stop  at  with- 
out running  up  to  Glasgow  or  Greenock,  and  to  lie  there  and  wait  for  orders  ? — ^Yes. 

2492.  What  is  the  average  number  of  voyages  you  make  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — About  six  voyages. 

2493-  ^  hat  proportion  of  those  voyages  is  north-about  and  what  south-about  ? 
—We  always  go  north-about. 

2494.  What  was  the  longest  passage  you  ever  made  from  the  city  of  Glasgow 
to  Cape  Clear,  south-about,  with  a  sailing  vessel  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  think  14  days. 

2495.  Admiral  Duncombe.]  I  understand  that  you  now  command  a  steamer? 
— Yes,  in  the  New  York  trade  from  Glasgow. 

2496.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  harbour  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  is 
much  more  desirable  on  account  of  sailing  ships  than  steam  ships  ? — For  both, 
but  principally  for  sailing  ships. 

2497.  You  have  commanded  a  steam  ship  going  in  the  North  American  trade? 
— Yes. 

2498.  Mr,  Clay.']  A  steam  ship  would  be  able  to  use  the  present  harbours  of 
Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly  ? — Yes ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  going  into 
them  at  night. 

2499.  You  have  told  us  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow? — I  have  sailed  from  Liverpool  round  the  north  channel. 

2500.  In  going  from  Liverpool  that  passage,  is  there  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland  very  dangerous  before  you  reach  Belfast  ? — The  South  Kock,  which  lies 
about  three  miles  off;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  any  ship  to  navigate  there. 

2501.  With  regard  to  gales  of  wind,  are  you  much  exposed  to  danger  there  ? 
— Not  much. 

2502.  From  the  north-west  wind  you  are  sheltered  by  the  land  ? — Yes,  it 
is  off  the  land. 

2503.  With  a  north-east  gale  there,  I  suppose  you  are  a  good  deal  sheltered 
by  the  opposite  coast? — With  a  north-east  gale  vou  take  the  south  channel. 

2504.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  sailing  from  Liverpool,  where  was  your  trade  chiefly ; 
was  it  Montreal? — I  sailed  from  Liverpool  all  round  the  west  of  Ireland  to 
Quebec. 

2505.  That  was  your  chief  place? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  not  master  then. 

2506.  The  north-about  was  the  nearest  ? — Yes. 

2507.  But  if  you  had  been  going  to  New  York,  or  to  the  southward  of  New 
York,  you  would  very  seldom  take  the  north-about  channel  ? — I  would  take  the 
north-about  channel. 

2508.  In  going  to  New  York,  or  the  southward  of  New  York,  you  would  st/11 
take  the  north-about  channel  ? — Yes. 

2509.  That  is,  if  you  had  a  north-east  gale  blowing? — Yes. 

2510.  But  with  a  westerly  wind  would  you  do  so? — Even  with  a  westerly 
wind,  I  would. 

25  n .  Chairman.]  Are  there  many  states  of  the  wind  from  Liverpool,  in  which 
you  would  prefer  to  take  the  north  channel  in  preference  to  the  south? — 
Southerly  wind,  and  south-west. 

251 2.  But  with  a  northerly  wind,  or  north-easterly  wind,  you  would  of  course 
take  the  south  channel  ? — Certainly  ;  there  is  a  head  wind  going  down,  there- 
fore we  should  do  so. 
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^34  MINUTES  OP  BVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 

B.D.GH^m^,BMq.  Barry  D.  Gibbons,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

«5  Maroh  iJfeS.        2513.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works  ?— Yes. 

2514.  Have  you  been  long  employed  in  that  capacity? — ^I  have  been  em* 
ployed  nearly  30  years  by  them. 

^515-  What  department  do  yon  fill  in  the  Board  of  Works? — Engineer  for 
harbours  and  other  works. 

2516.  Have  you  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  harbour  works  of  Ire- 
land ? — A  great  deal. 

2517.  Do  you  know  die  Skerries  at  Portrush? — 1  know  every  part  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  intimately. 

2518.  Do  the  Skerries  present  any  great  natural  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— They  do,  peculiar  facilities. 

2.519.  Will  you  describe  what  those  facilities  are? — From  the  position  of 
those  outlying  rocks  and  islands,  with  reference  to  the  mainland,  the  same  amount 
of  work  at  Portrush  will  produce  a  greater  effect  than  it  would  in  any  othex 
place  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  it  is  more  easy  at  Portrush  to  reconcile  the  two  an- 
tagonistic objects  of  facility  of  access  and  shelter  than  at  almost  any  place  I  know. 

2520.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  stone  and  the  quality  of  the  quarries 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  ? — I  do.  I  know  it  from  experience,  for 
the  Board  of  Works  lent  money  for  the  repair  and  extension  of  the  old  pier  at 
Portrush,  and  it  came  under  my  superintendence,  and  the  material  is  of  the 
very  bejst  kind ;  it  is  basaltic  whinstone,  rising  in  large  masses,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  facility  for  obtaining  it ;  it  is  a  very  solid  stone. 

2.521.  Is  it  easily  quarried? — Not  particularly  so;  it  will  take  ponder,  as  we 
call  it,  well ;  it  is  solid  stone,  difficult  to  bore,  but  the  powder  acts  well  upon  it; 
the  produce  of  each  blasting  is  good,  because  the  powder  acts  with  great  effect 
upon  it. 

2522;  Would  it  be  vory  expensive  to  procure  the  material  to  blast  the  mate- 
rial ? — No,  not  particularly  expensive 

2523.  You  could  get  stone  of  very  good  sizes  for  the  purpose  ? — ^The  difficulty 
of  moving  would  be  the  limit  to  the  siae;  you  can  get  them  of  any  size  you  are 
capable  of  moving. 

2524.  The  only  liiftit  of  size  would  be  what  you  could  move  ? — Yes. 

2525.  You  have  got  a  plan  before  you  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee to*day,  which  shows  the  erection  of  a  breakwater  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Little  Skerries  ;  you  observe  a  pier  upon  that  plan,  projected  from  the 
mainland  to  the  terminus  of  the  Little  Skerries,  and  joining  the  different  islands 
which  constitute  the  Little  Skerries,  and  then  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
diffdrent  islands  which  form  the  Great  Skerries;  have  you  made  any  estimate  as 
to  the  cost  which  that  work  would  involve  ? — I  have,  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
do  that  which  is  shown  upon  this  chart. 

2526.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  required  would  be  for  those  works  ? — 
£.100,000  would  cover  it. 

2527.  Would  cover  the  whole  r — Would  cov^  all  that  is  shown  here. 

2528.  In  making  this  breakwater,  what  plan  would  you  propose  to  follow;  would 
you  do  it  with  rubble  stone  ? — With  rubble  stone  thrown  out  promiscuously  in 
the  first  instance ;  it  would  be  a  mound  of  rubble  stone ;  then  it  would  become 
a  question  whether  you  would  do  what  they  are  now  doing  at  Holyhead,  build 
an  upright  wall^  or  leave  it  to  the  sea  to  act  upon. 

2529.  You  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  breakwater  by  rubble  stone,  depo- 
sited from  a  stage  ? — Either  from  a  stage  or  from  a  heading  in  the  ordinary 
way  that  railway  embankments  are  made. 

2530.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Renders  plan  used  at  Holyhead? — Yes. 

2531.  In  making  your  e^imate,  would  it  be  based  upon  that  plan  ? — It  could 
be  done  upon  that  plan  at  the  price  I  have  stated. 

2532.  Do  you  know  the  plan  of  depositing  rubble  whick  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Abernethy  ?« — No,  I  do  not. 

2533..  But  your  calculation  is  made  upon  the  jdan  adopted  at  Holyhead? — 
Yes ;  putting  it  out  by  piling,  so  as  to  execute  the  work  in  a  short  time. 

2534.  You  are  aware  that  the  plan  adopted  at  Holyhead  and  at  Portland,  is 
to  deposit  a  large  amount  of  rubble  from  stages,  and  then  to  raise  a  wall  of 
masonry  on  the  top  of  the  rubble  from  low- water  mark ;  does  your  plan  include 
the  cost  of  a  wall  of  masonry  on  the  top  ?  — It  does. 
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2535-  £-100^000  would  do  the  whole?— £.  100,000  would  do  that.  B.D.Gihb<ms^'EB^. 

2536.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  the  strong  north-westeriy        

winds  which  prevail  upi»n  that  part  of  the  coast  breaking  down  such  a  wall? —     95  Mmfh  iB  8. 
There  would  be  always  danger  of  a  thing  that  of  sort  in  such  a  position ;  it  would 

be  always  liable  to  damage ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  inraperable  difficulty  in 
overcoming  it  We  have  evidence  of  that  iti  this  old  pitft  at  Portrush^  which 
is  not  so  much  exposed  as  this,  Imt  very  nearly  so. 

2537.  Just  cast  your  eye  to  the  Little  Skerries,  and  then  to  the  portion  of  the 
Great  Skerries  nearest  to  the  Little  Skerries.  That  would  be  the  portion  of  the 
breakwater  which  would  be  mo$t  exposed  to  a  north-^westierly  gale,  would  it  not? 
••""  1  es. 

2538.  Those  two  portions  of  the  breakwater  would  lie  very  much  protected 
apparently,  according  to  the  map,  by  the  little  islands  which  would  lie  outside  of 
the  breakwater,  would  ihey  notf — Certainly. 

2539.  ^^  therefore  if  a  breakwater  were  built  in  the  vfky  it  k  described  upon 
this  map,  the  natural  rocks  which  are  placed  in  both  of  those  situations  would 
themselves  act  as  a  protection  to  the  breakwater  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it,  and  diminisk 
the  quantity  of  material  most  considerably. 

2540.  Would  the  protection  afforded  by  the  works,  beinK  under  the  lee  of 
these  little  islands,  fecilitate  the  depositing  of  the  rubble? — ^Most  considemWy. 

2541.  They  would  secure  to  you  stiller  water  than  you  could  have  in  the  open 
sea  ? — Yes,  and  facilitate  the  gt^tting  down  of  the  piles  which  form  the  staging. 

2542.  This  natural  breakwater  would  not  only  facilitate  the  constructioD  of 
this  artificial  work,  but  it  would  ako  be  a  great  protection  to  it  when  it  was 
constructed  ? — No  doubt  of  it 

2543.  Admiral  Duricambe.']  You  consider  the  roadstead  of  Portrush  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  a  harbour  upon  the  north  coast  of  Irelaad,  if  I  nnderttand 
you  ? — I  do,  for  a  great  many  reasons. 

2544.  If  that  work  were  carried  out,  as  shown  upon  the  piaoy  leaving  an 
opening  ^s  shown  between  the  Little  Skerries  and  the  Large  Skerries,  do  you 
consider  that  the  harbour  then  would  be  sufficiently  protected  ?— I  should  not 
consider  it  a  perfect  work,  perhaps,  merely  doing  what  is  shown  here,  but  I 
consider  it  would  afford  most  valuable  shelter. 

2545.  But  your  estimate  does  not  suppose  the  curtailment  of  that  open  space? 
— No ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  say  it  ought  not  to  be  curtailed  in  order 
to  make  it  a  perfect  work. 

2546.  You  think  it  would  improve  the  harbour  if  that  opening  were  made 
less  ? — No  doubt,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  when  this  is  wanted,  as  a  port  of 
refuge,  is  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north*west,  or  two  or  three  points  on  either 
side  of  north-west.  Then  you  do  not  require  a  very  broad  entrance,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  a  fair  wind  to  run  into  the  harbour  at  the  time  it  is  most  wanted. 
It  is  the  very  opposite  of  Holyhead  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  open  to  you 
with  a  flowing  sheet  to  go  in  when  it  is  wanted  ;  consequently  a  smaller  entrance 
is  sufficient ;  the  smaller  you  make  the  entrance  the  greater  will  be  the  shelter 
inside. 

2547.  You  think  the  space  enclosed  would  be  siWficient  for  the  increased  trade 
along  that  part  of  the  coast  r — For  any  increase  of  trade  it  would  be  ample  ;  but 
tlie  great  object  would  be  a  place  ibr  the  vessels  to  run  in  when  they  want  it 

2548.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  coast  in  that  immediate  locality,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  roadstead  filling  or  silting  up  ?— I  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  of  that ;  the  filling  up  of  any  place  must  arfee  from  one  of  two 
causes;  eitiier  by  producing  still  waiter  that  holds  a  quantity  of  stuff  in  suspen^ 
sioA  in  it,  and  then  is  precipitated.  When  you  make  the  water  that  was  in 
motion  or  in  current  still,  it  precipitates  that  which  is  held  in  suspension  in  it; 
that  is  one  cause  of  silting  up ;  that  is  a  very  slow  and  almost  harmless  thing  for 
nany  yearsr  The  stuff  itself  is  searcely  patpd)le;  it  takes  a  long  time  be^e  it 
is  dangerous.  You  have  nothing  of  that  sort  here,  because  the  water  is  perfectly 
clear.  Another  cause  would  be  the  sea  acting  upon  the  sandbank  and  carrying 
It  bodily,  and  then  depositing  it  under  the  lee  of  any  structure  formed.  There 
is  nothing  of  that  sort  here ;  you  have  no  structure  here  that  interferes  with 
sandbanks  or  anything  of  that  sort;  and  therefore  it  will  produce  no  action  upon 
the  sandbanks  that  is  not  already  produced. 

2549.  ^^^  opening  between  the  two  Skerries  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  fill 
the  roadstead  ?— I  do  not  think  it  ^1  have  any  ^Sect  either  way. 
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B.D.GMoms,EMq.      2550.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  opening  were  entirely  filled  up,  there  would 

be  no  tendency  to  silt  up  in  the  harbour? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

95  March  1858.        255 1.  The  beach  is  sand? — All  along  is  sand;  if  that  were  closed  up,  an 
easterly  wind  acting  upon  the  sand  might  scour  it  along  and  deposit  it  here. 

2552.  Mr.  Hassard.]  With  the  wind  to  the  west  and  west-north-west,  would 
not  the  sheltereil  area  be  very  small  under  the  Great  Skerries? — No  ;  if  you  look 
at  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  first  breakwater,  you  will  see,  with  the  wind  from 
the  north-west,  what  a  large  anchorage  there  is  ;  then  again,  if  you  run  in  here, 
with  the  wind  from  the  north-west,  and  run  along  this  line  the  sea  will  come  in 
along  here,  and  will  be  dissipated  in  passing  between  the  two  points  ;  there  is 
not  room  to  generate  a  fresh  wave.  You  would  not  anchor  directly  in  the  axis  of 
the  entrance. 

2553.  With  the  wind  north-west  and  west  north-west,  there  would  be  very 
little  shelter  under  the  Great  Skerries  ? — Yes,  there  would. 

2554.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  this,  if  that  was  found  to  be  an  objec- 
tion, would  it  be  possible  to  shift  the  entrance  to  the  space  between  the  L^er 
Skerries  and  the  shore,  and  close  up  that  opening  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
objectionable. 

2555.  There  is  five-fathom  water  there  I  think  ? — I  think  it  would  be  objec- 
tionable ;  it  would  leave  the  whole  place  open  to  the  westerly  wind. 

2556.  Mr.  Kendall.']  According  to  the  present  plan  here,  what  would  be  the 
space  between  the  Little  Skerries  and  the  ureat  Skerries  ? — ^About  1,200  feet. 

2.557.  You  think  that  if  that  space  were  allowed  to  remain  it  would  not  be  a 
perfect  thing.  How  much  of  that  space  would  you,  if  you  had  your  own  way, 
fill  up  r — I  think  I  would  diminish  it  to  the  sixth  of  a  mile,  about  900  feet ;  our 
entrance  at  Kingstown  is  760  feet. 

2558.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  extra  work?— It  would  be  between 
20,000/.  and  30,000/. 

2559.  Whence  do  you  get  the  stone  with  which  you  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  islands  ? — From  the  islands  themselves. 

2560.  Are  they  high  enough  ? — Yes. 

2561.  If  you  took  off  what  you  wanted  you  would  still  leave  enough  ? — Yes. 

2562.  You  say  100,000/.  would  meet  the  whole  cost,  according  to  your 
estimate,  supposing  you  built  a  wall  upon  the  rubble  ? — Yes. 

2563.  What  would  be  the  cost  without  the  wall  ? — Scarcely  anything  less. 

2564.  How  is  that  ? — Because  you  would  have  to  use  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  rubble  ;  it  is  a  balanced  question  whether  to  form  the  causeway  entirely  of 
rubble,  or  partly  by  the  construction  of  the  wall. 

2565.  Chairman.']  The  difference  would  be,  whether  you  raise  the  breakwater 
to  the  whole  height  necessary  for  high  water  with  rubble,  or  whether  you  com- 
plete it  firom  the  low-water  mark  after  you  have  a  facility  of  getting  to  it  at  low 
water,  with  a  wall  ? — Quite  so. 

2566.  Mr.  Kendall.]  You  would  have  a  larger  base  if  you  had  no  wall  ? — 
Yes ;  a  larger  base  and  a  broader  extent  of  rubble  up  to  above  high  water. 

2567.  Mr.  Clay.]  With  100,000/.  to  deal  with,  how  long  would  it  take  you 
to  execute  this  work  ? — If  you  adopted  the  mode  which  they  have  employed  at 
Holyhead  of  running  out  on  piles,  it  might  be  done  in  two  years  very  easily. 

2568.  The  narrowing  of  the  entrance  would  be  a  rather  longer  work,  would  it 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

2569.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  one  or  two  of  your  principal 
reasons  for  saying,  as  you  have  said,  that  the  roadstead  of  Portrush  is  the  best 
site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  ?— I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  place  on  the  coast  which  combines  so  many  advantages ;  it  stands  suffi- 
ciently prominent  on  the  coast  to  be  a  place  easily  entered  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
and  you  have  so  much  done  by  nature  for  you,  and  you  have  so  great  a  facility 
for  obtaining  material,  that  1  do  not  know  any  other  place  that  combines  aU 
those  requisites  upon  the  north  coast.  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  S willy  are  not 
available  as  refuge  harbours. 

2570.  Mr.  Macartney.]  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Cushendall  Bay  ? — 
Do  you  mean  Red  Bay  ?  • 

2571.  Yes? — I  know  it  well. 

2572.  It  lies  between  Belfast  Lough,  which  is  a  natural  harbour  of  refuge,  and 
the  Skerries  ? — It  does. 

2573-  Are  there  any  facilities  there  for  making  a  harbour? — Very  great 

2574.  Couldr 
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2574.  Could  you  get  material  there? — Abundant.  -S-  (Gibsons,  Esq. 

2575.  Would  that  be  applicable  to  the  Clyde  traffic  to  the  same  extent  as       

Portrush  ? — It  would  not  be  applicable  for  the  purposes  that  make  the  harbour  ^*  March  1858. 
at  Portrush  desirable. 

12576.  Why? — I  look  upon  it  that  the  great  value  of  the  harbour  at  Portrush  is 
to  the  outward-bound  trade  of  the  Clyde  and  Liverpool ;  for  example,  a  vessel 
comes  from  Liverpool  with  a  south -south-east  wind,  we  will  suppose,  which  U 
quite  a  free  wind  down  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  arrives  at  Holyhead ;  she  cannot 
go  down  Channel  then«  and  if  the  captain  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  south- 
about,  he  goes  into  Holyhead  Harbour,  and  of  course  incurs  delay.  If  he 
wanted  to  go  north-about,  it  would  be  a  fine  free  wind  the  whole  way  for  him, 
when  he  could  not  attempt  to  go  up  the  coast  of  Wexford  to  the  southward. 

2577.  Consequently,  you  give  the  preference  to  Portrush  as  a  valuable  port 
for  Liverpool  and  thfit  Clyde,  under  those  circumstances? — Yes;  Portrush  would 
be  a  halfway-house  for  them. 

2578.  Mr.  Hassard.']  In  speaking  of  narrowing  that  entrance,  you  referred, 
I  think,  to  the  Kingstown  Harbour?— Yes. 

2579.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  that  entrance  being  difficult 
of  access  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  wind  at  east-north-east  r — No,  not  difficult  of 
access  at  all ;  the  entrance  at  Kingstown  is  quite  facile  and  straight,  with  the 
wind  east-north-east ;  you  go  in  quite  free  with  a  square-yard ;  the  objection  is  the  . 
other  way,  that  there  is  too  much  exposure. 

William  Dargaih  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2580.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a  very  extensive  Contractor  for  Public  Works?    jf.  Dargan^  Euq. 
— I  have  been,  and  am  so  still ;  not  so  much  so  as  formerly.  

2581.  You  are  well  able  to  speak  to  the  rate  at  which  public  works  can  be 
performed  in  Ireland,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2582.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  Skerries  r — I  am. 

2583.  Have  you  frequently  been  there  ? — I  have  been  frequently  there. 

25 8.^.  Did  you  ever  project  any  breakwater  at  the  Skerries? — The  Skerries, 
from  the  first  time  I  noticed  it,  and  from  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  sea- 
faring men,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  place  extremely  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  natural  facilities  there  are  for  the  creation  of  a  harbour ; 
and  from  its  position,  and  according  to  the  opinions  expressed  to  me  by  seafaring 
men,  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  see  a  harbour  established  there.  There 
is  also  another  advantage  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour,  which  is  very  great, 
namely,  that  the  material  upon  the  spot  is  excellent ;  it  is  convenient,  and  not 
very  difficult  to  quarry. 

2585.  You  know  the  nature  of  the  stone  very  well  r— I  do,  perfectly. 

2586.  What  is  the  stone?— It  is  basalt  whinstone. 

2587.  That  is  a  stone  which  is  very  durable  ?— Perfectly  durable. 

2588.  The  supply  is  very  large? — It  is  amply  sufficient  for  anything  that 
could  be  required. 

2589.  The  situation  of  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  works  that  are  projected 
upon  this  map  ? — It  is  quite  convenient.  This  is  all  high  land,  and  it  is  all 
rock  immediately  below. 

2590.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  yourself  projected  a  work  at 
the  Skerries? — Yes. 

2591.  Was  the  work  that  you  projected  similar  to  this  which  is  laid  upon  this 
plan  ?~As  nearly  as  possible ;  it  has  been  improved  by  the  advice  of  Sir  James 
Dom brain  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  other  people  of  better  experience  in  harbour 
works  than  myself. 

2592.  In  point  of  fact,  the  character  of  the  Skerries  in  their  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  coast,  points  to  this  as  being  almost  the  only  plan  that  could  be 
adopted  ? — Entirely  so. 

2593*  I^  IS  using  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  two  Skerries  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  breakwater  ? — It  is. 

2594*  With  your  great  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  works  in  Ireland,  are  you 
able  to  give  an  opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  the  cost  of  those  works 
would  be  which  are  laid  down  upon  the  plan  before  you  ? — I  am  enabled  to  do 
that,  inasmuch  as,  even  independently  of  Mr.  Gibbons  who  was  before  you,  I 
have  made  an  estimate  myself ;  it  would  come  to  about  94,000  /•    But  there  is  a 

0.36.  S  contingency. 
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^^^  t4q.  (jontingencv,  of  course,  which  always  arises  aboat  buying  quarries  and  baying 
M    h  8  8     ^^d '  ^  tbiiik  94»000  L  is  about  the  value,  but  I  think  100,000 1,  about  the  pro- 
85    arc   I  5  .    j^^j^^  covering  sum  to  mike  a  perfectly  secure  and  safe  estimate. 

2595.  Would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  the  contract  for  100,000/.? — ^I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  that  contract  for  100,000 1. ;  and. further^ 
to  give  security  for  its  maintenance  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  I  am  so 
satisfied  as  to  the  place  itself,  and  the  admirable  quality  ot  the  material. 

2596.  Then  the  100,000  /.  would  include  the  contingency  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2597.  In  what  time  would  you  be  able  to  accomplish  it? — I  think  in  three  years. 

2598.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  contract  to  perform  it  in  three  yeara? 
— Certainly ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  5,000/.  speixt,  or  probably 
every  month  that  tlie  work  would  be  in  progress,  would  be  increesing  the  pro- 
tection and  facilities  for  vessels  entering  the  place,  so  that  if  the  refuge  were  but 
small  that  was  first  required  and  were  to  increase,  we  should  be  able  to  make  pro- 
vision for  it  from  the  first  day  it  was  started. 

2599.  With  a  view  to  make  the  works  available  for  the  public  as  early  as 
possible,  you  would  commence  first  the  pier  from  the  land,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  junction  between  the  islands  called  the  great  Skerries  ? — Yes. 

2600.  When  you  had  got  a  pier  made  from  the  land  that  would  of  itself  form 
a  considerable  protection  from  the  north-west  wind  r — ^Yes. 

2601.  A  vessel  coming  in  through  that  opening  could  turn  round  and  take 
shelter  under  the  little  Skerries ? — Yes. 

2602.  As  soon  as  you  had  got  that  work  done,  it  would  form  a  harbour 
described  as  a  straight  line  from  the  little  Skerries  to  the  shore  ? — It  would. 

2603.  A  vessel  coming  in  through  tliat  openiug  could  turn  round  and  take 
shelter  under  the  little  Skerries  ? — Yes. 

2604.  As  soon  as  you  had  got  that  work  done,  it  would  form  a  harbour 
described  as  a  straight  line  from  the  little  Skerries  to  the  shore  ? — It  would. 

2605.  How  long  would  it  take  to  perform  that  part  of  the  work  ? — It  would 
take  a  year. 

2606.  What  portion  of  the  whole  sum  of  money  would  be  expended  upon 
tliat? — I  daresay  it  would  be  about  60,000  L,  that  is  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  work* 

2607.  But  that  is  only  half  the  whole  sum  ? — It  would  be  very  nearly  half  in 
quantity. 

2608.  Surely  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  work  would  consist  in 
this  pier  between  the  land  and  the  little  Skerries  ? — It  would  be  more  than  one- 
half  ;  not  much  more. 

2609.  If  you  look  to  the  portion  of  the  work  upon  the  great  Skerries,  which  ia 
marked  upon  this  map  as  connecting  these  islands,  it  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  part  between  the  shore  and  the  end  of  the  little  Skerries.  In  the 
answer  you  have  given,  do  you  mean  merely  the  breakwater  from  the  shore  to 
the  commencement  of  the  little  Skerries  ? — ^Yes. 

2610.  Not  including  the  length  of  the  pier  as  marked  here  to  the  further  end 
of  the  little  Skerries? — ^No,  but  even  that  much  carried  out  would  give  consider- 
able shelter. 

26  u.  The  little  Skerries  themselves  naturally  give  some  shelter  ? — ^lliey  give 
some  shelter ;  the  water  that  comes  through  them  is  broken,  and  though  the 
harbour  would  not  do  with  them  as  they  are  at  present,  still  they  are  a  great 
protection. 

2612.  Admiral  Duncambe.]  In  carrying  out  this  work,  if  it  fell  to  your  lot  to 
do  so,  of  what  material  would  you  make  the  breakwater? — I  would  make  the 
breakwater  entirely  of  rubble,  with  a  faced  wall  at  the  top. 

2613.  Rubble  up  to  low- water-mark,  and  then  a  faced  wall  at  the  Cop  r — Yes. 

2614.  And  that  can  be  done  for  the  sum  y6u  have  named? — Quite. 

2615.  And  when  you  come  to  work  upon  the  lai^e  Skerries,  would  you  use 
the  islands  or  rocks  themselves  for  part  of  the  work,  or  would  you  transport 
the  material  from  the  land  ? — ^I  would  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  put  any 
wall  upon  that,  I  think  merely  rubble. 

2616.  But  do  you  think  that  with  safety  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  might 
be  taken  from  the  large  Skerries  for  that  part  of  the  work  connected  with 
them? — I  do, 

261 7.  One  witness  has  stated  to.  the  Committee,  that  in  his  opinion,  you  ought 
not  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  large  Skerries  ?-r-I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the 
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NiDotest  degree  injure  the  protection  m  a  breakwater,  if  there  were  30  feet  takea   W.Dargtm^  Etf. 
off  there. 

2618.  Mr.  Macartney. ']  I  believe  at  present  there  are  railways  from  the  east    ^5  March  1858. 
and  west,  communicating  with  Belfast,  Deny,  Enniskillen,  and  so  on  southward 

to  Dublin  ? — Yes ;  the  communication  is  complet<e. 

2619.  Is  there  a  telegraph  also? — There  is  a  tdegraph  down  to  PcHrtrush. 
3620.  You  have,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 

residing  a  good  deal  at  Portrush  ? — I  have  been  going  backwards  and  forwards 
there. 

2621.  Have  you  ever  seen  vessels  driven  in  there  for  shelter  in  a  gale  of 
wind  ? — I  have. 

2622.  Are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  that  avail  themselves  of 
the  Skerries  during  neap  tides  until  they  can  go  up  the  river  to  Coleraine  ?~There 
are  a  good  number  consideriog  the  trade  of  Coleraine ;  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
touch  there. 


LuniB^  12^  die  Aprilis,  1868. 


HBMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Clav.    ' 
Mr.  Dodson. 
Admiral  DoDcombe. 
Sir  James  ElphiiutoQe. 
Mr.  Joseph  Bwart 
Mr.  J.  H.  Guraey. 


Mr.  Hassard.  , 

Lord  John  Hay. 

Mr.  LidddU 

Mr.  PhiKpt. 

Mr.  Augastus  Smith. 

Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

Mr.  Traill. 


The  Honourable  HENRY  GEORGE  UDDELL,  in  the  Chair. 


James  Walker, 
Esq.,  c.  E. 

la  April  1858. 


James  Walker^  Esq.,  c.  e.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2623.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a  Civil  Engineer  ? — I  am. 

2624.  Yon  have  been  president  of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers,  I  believe, 
for  some  time  ? — I  succeeded  Mr.  Telford  as  president,  and  remained  president 
for  10  years ;  I  was  elected  the  11th,  but  declined  to  serve  longer. 

2625.  You  have  been  employed  extensively  by  the  AdmirSty  and  others  in 
Hbe  construction  of  various  harbours;  will  you  describe  in  what  work  you  have 
been  employed  by  the  Admiralty  first  ? — 1  am  now  employed  by  the  Admiralty 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  Admii'alty  wori^s  at  Dover,  at  Plymouth,  at 
Aldemey,  at  Jersey,  and  Harwich ;  perhaps  I  may  add  also  the  Humber,  as 
connected  with  the  Spurn  Point. 

2626.  You  have  been  extensively  employed  by  other  parties  in  works  of  a 
similar  description  ? — Yes ;  and  am  now. 

2627.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commissions  for  Harbours  of 
Refiige  in  the  years  1840  and  1847?— I  was,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  only 
individual  who  was  a  member  of  both  Commissions. 

2628.  You  have  been  consulting  engineer  for  Yarmouth  Harbour  for  some 
time,  I  believe  ?— Yes,  for  about  80  years. 

2629*  You  have  been  lately  consulted  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Yarmouth  for 
the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  reftige  ? — I  have. 

2630.  You  have  reported  your  opioion  in  writing  upon  the  capabilities  of  the 
harbour? — I  have. 

2631.  To  whom  was  that  addressed  ?'*- It  was  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  also  to  the  clerk  of  the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth.  I  was 
employed  by  both  parties. 

2632.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  in  your  possession  ? — I  have,  in  my 
hand  now. 

2633.  Will  you  hand  it  in,  if  you  please? — ^I  will ;  it  is  dated  the  16th  of 

March  1868  (handing  in  the  same.)     I  beg  leave  to  say  that  this  report  contains  Vide  Appendix. 
the  whole  of  my  opinion  as  regards  the  capability  of  Yarmouth  Harbour,  and  if 
it  be  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain  what  that  is,  it  will  be  done  per- 
0.36.  s  2  haus^  J 
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Jatnei  WdUer,     haps  in  a  shorter  time  by  my  reading   this  report  (and  then  Honourable  Mem- 
^^9  c.  E.        i)ers  can  make  any  observations  upon  it)  than  by  putting  a  series  of  questions. 

;; 2634.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  leading  questions  which  I  had  perhaps 

12  April  1858.     i^tt^y  fiygi-  p^t     \y^ijat  are  the  nearest  harbours  of  refiige  to  Yarmouth  ?— The 
nearest  on  the  south  side  is  Harwich,  and  on  the  north  side  the  Humber. 

2635.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  existing  harbour  at  Harwich  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
had  the  honour  to  act  as  the  engineer  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  deepening  and 
improvement  of  Harwich  Harbour ;  that  is  now  finished. 

2636.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  ; 
it  has  been  stated  that  it  lies  in  the  general  track  of  vessels ;  can  you  form  any 
estimate  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  pass  annually  through  the  Roads  ? — My 
estimate  is  all  derived  from  information  received  from  others ;  I  have  not  any 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  the  information  from  undoubted  sources ; 
the  number  of  vessels  that  pass  the  Roads  daily  is  several  hundred. 

2637.  Will  you  first  state  from  what  source  you  obtain  that  information  ? — 
From  Captain  Smyth,  the  harbour-master,  a  captain  in  the  Ptoyal  Navy,  and 
from  Mr.  Preston,  who  has  been  clerk  to  the  commissioners  for  many  years ; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  but  1  thought  it  right  to  state  the  source  to  the 
Committee ;  the  number  that  have  been  known  to  pass  the  Roads  in  a  day  has 
been  as  many  as  2,000,  the  annual  number  is  40,000. 

2638.  Is  the  average  tonnage  of  these  40,000  vessels  computed  in  your  calcu-  . 
lations  ? — Yes. 

2639.  ^hat  is  the  amount  of  that  tonnage? — The  aggregate  tonnage  is 
5,200,000  tons. 

2640.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  average  tonnage? — ^It  varies  from  100 
tons  to  800  or  1,000  tons. 

2641.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  navigation  along  the  coast 
between  Yarmouth  and  the  port  of  London  ? — It  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 
difficult  navigation^  on  account  of  the  sands  which  are  everywhere  spread  across 
the  length  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thames  and  Yarmouth,  ships  are 
guided  through  that  channel  I  may  say  entirely  by  the  lighthouses  and  beacons 
which  are  under  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House,  to  which  I  am  the  engineer. 

2642.  In  what  trade  is  the  greater  portion  of  these  vessels  engaged  ? — ^The 
greatest  trade  between  London  and  the  north  is  in  coal. 

2643.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade  bears 
to  the  whole  amount  of  vessels  passing  ? — I  have  no  information  upon  that  point. 

2644.  Do  the  facts  detailed  to  you  render  a  refuge  harbour  for  vessels  upon 
the  east  coast  important  r — They  do;  and  I  think  the  facts  which  I  have  just 
stated,  prove  this ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very  great  trade  which  now  frequents  the 
Roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  Thames  and  the  Norfolk 
coast,  renders  a  harbour  of  refuge,  particularly  at  night  time,  very  desirable. 

2645.  Have  you  considered  the  position  of  the  sands  which  form  the  Yar- 
mout  Roads,  with  a  view  to  whether  Yarmouth  presents  bjjl  eligible  situation  for 
a  subsidiary  shelter  for  vessels  ? — I  have. 

2646.  Have  you  any  report,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vessels  wind- 
bound  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  which  are  at  times  riding  at  the  same  moment  ? — 
Yes ;  there  are  occasionally  from  1,400  to  1,500  sail  of  wind-bound  vessels  at 
one  time. 

2647.  Have  you  any  specific  data  upon  which  that  number  of  vessels  is  known 
to  have  been  riding  there  ? — There  are  data,  but  not  in  my  possession.  Captain 
Smyth,  if  he  appear  before  this  Committee,  would  be  able  to  produce  them. 

2648.  Will  you  state  what  the  entrances  to  the  Yarmouth  Roads  are,  and  for 
what  class  of  ships? — The  entrance  on  the  south-east  is  Hewett's  Gat,  and  on 
the  north  Cockle  Gat. 

2649.  W^ll  y^^  describe  in  general  terms  the  roadstead,  its  extent  and  capa- 
city ?— The  roadstead  is  nine  nautical  miles  in  length,  and  the  average  width  is 
one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  area  with  three  fathoms  water  is  about  10,000  acres, 
and  with  not  less  than  four  fathoms,  about  9,000  acres. 

2650.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  anchorage  ground  ?— The  anchorage  ground 
in  the  Roads  is  very  good  generally ;  of  a  clayey  nature ;  good  holding  ground. 

265 1 .  What  is  the  natural  protection  afforded  to  these  Roads  V — ^The  Scroby 
and  the  Corton  Sands. 

2652.  This  is  along  sandbank  (pointing  to  the  chart)  ? — Yes  ;  about  15  miles 
in  length. 

2653.  What 
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2653.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Scrohy  Sands  r — The  length  is  ahout  9  miles      Jame$  Walker, 
but  the  sands  extend  to   and  in  front  of  Lowestoft;  in  front  of  Lowetoft  is        Esq-^CB. 
Lowestoft  Roads.  ; 

2654.  Can  you  state  the  importance  of  Yarmouth  roadstead  in  a  national      12  April  1858. 

r)irit  of  view,  with  reference  to  a  rendezvous  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war? — 
can  only  state  from  history  and  information  that  in  1797,  Duncan's  fleet,  before 
the  battle  of  Camperdown  rendezvoused  there ;  that  the  Baltic  fleet  again 
mustered  there  in  1801;  Gambier's  fleet  in  1807;  and  Saumarez's  fleet 
in  1812. 

2655.  To  what  extent  are  the  Yarmouth  Roads  a  refuge  at  present,  and  what 
besides  chiefly  aff*ects  the  refuge  there? — With  gales  ranging  from  north-north- 
east to  south-south-east,  which  are  the  worst,  the  Roads  are  not  a  perfect  refuge. 

2656.  So  that  in  a  north-easterly  gale  or  a  south-easterly  gale  they  are  not  a 
safe  riding  place  for  vessels? — They  are  not  quite  secure,  particularly  with  small 
vessels,  which  are  very  often  badly  found  in  ground-tackle ;  but  for  a  large  ship, 
well  found,  or  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  a  man-of-war,  I  apprehend  they  are 
a  complete  shelter ;  they  are  not  secure,  however,  with  small  vessels,  for  a  reason 
which  will  be  evident,  that  the  sands  are  not  above  the  level  of  high  water. 

2657.  Looking  at  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  occasionally  congregate 
in  this  roadstead,  is  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  collision  ? — There  is 
danger  with  small  vessels,  and  there  is  also  danger  when  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  run 
from  her  moorings  of  being  driven  against  other  vessels,  from  which  and  other 
causes  the  damage  now  received  in  the  Roads  annually  is  very  considerable. 

2658.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  annual  amount  of  collision  that  takes 
place  in  the  roadstead  ? — I  can  state  the  number  from  a  paper  just  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Cory,  the  town-clerk.  In  one  gale,  in  1819,  60  sail  were  driven 
ashore.  The  total  number  of  vessels  stranded  and  wrecked  in  the  three  last 
years  off  the  coast  was  554. 

2659.  Y^^  ^^  ^^*  ^X^it  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^No.  I  have  been 
stating  a  good  many  things  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  believe  the  infor- 
mation to  be  correct.     I  have  no  doubt  as  to  this. 

2660.  Have  you  considered  any  plans  for  a  breakwater  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
with  a  view  to  making  them  more  efficient  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— I  have  con- 
sidered, I  think,  all  the  difierent  plans  which  have  either  occurred  to  me,  or 
which  have  been  suggested  by  others. 

2661.  Have  you  any  plan  there  of  your  own  for  that  purpose? — Not  for  any 
improvement  in  the  Roads ;  I  do  not  consider  that  at  any  moderate  expense, 
compared  with  the  object,  anything  could  be  done  in  the  Roads  to  improve 
them ;  they  are  now  about  the  best  roadstead  in  England  ;  and  in  my  opinion, 
as  regards  the  roadstead,  Yarmouth  must  be  satisfied  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  that 
to  be  usefiil  their  attention  and  the  attention  of  this*  Committee  must  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  and  its  entrance,  so  as  to  make  it  a  useful 
auxiliary  harbour  to  the  Roads. 

2662.  Then,  in  yonr  opinion  as  an  engineer,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
render  this  roadstead  safe  for  ssmall  vessels  in  certain  gales  upon  that  coast  ? — 
Not  more  safe  than  it  now  is,  at  any  moderate  cost,  and  at  present  it  is  not  quite 
secure ;  the  reasons  for  my  giving  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  any  money  being 
laid  out  on  Yarmouth  Roads,  are  very  fully  described  in  toy  report  now  before 
the  Committee. 

2663.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  precise  position  of  Yarmouth 
Harbour  in  reference  to  the  Roads  ? — The  entrance  of  Yarmouth  Harbour  lies 
nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  Roads. 

2664.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  upon  reliable  evidence  what  the  number  of 
vessels  annually  using  this  port  of  Yarmouth  is  ? — I  presume  the  question  refers 
to  Yarmouth  as  a  port  of  commerce. 

2665.  The  question  refers  particularly  to  Yarmouth  Harbour? — Two  thousand 
-seven  hundred  merchantmen  use  the  port  yearly. 

2666.  What  is  the  number  of  fishing  vessels  that  use  the  port? — Six  hundred 
and  twenty-six. 

2667.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  vessels? — Two  hundred  and 
4wenty-five  thousand  tons. 

2668.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  fishing  vessels? — ^Twenty  thousand. 

2669.  What  number  of  hands  is  employed  upon  the  fishing  vessels  ? — About 
^,000. 
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Jmau  Waikerj         3670.  What  is  the  depth  at  preseat  at  and  near  the  enteance  of  tlie  harboor  of 
Esq.,  C.B.        Yarmouth  ? — ^The  depth  at  low  water  is  91  to  10  feet. 

"  2671  •  Consequently  it  is  not  available  for  any  but  vessels  of  a  very  small  size? 

la  April  1858.     _Not  at  low  water. 

2672.  What  are  the  winds  to  which  the  mouth  of  this  harbomr  is  exposed  ? — 
The  easterly  wind  is  the  worst  for  it,  because  it  is  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

2673.  The  east  wind  sets  dead  into  the  mouth  of  the  haiboor? — ^Yes. 

2674.  Is  there  any  shelter  whatever  at  any  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour? 
-<-No  shelter  but  what  is  afforded  by  the  sands,  which  are  two  miles  distant,  and 
at  high  water,  not  only  does  the  sea  come  over  the  sands*  but  there  is  a  ccxisider* 
able  send  between  the  sands  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

2675.  These  sands  are  not  covered  entirely  at  high  water,  I  believe  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  covered,  I  believe,  at  high  water.  The  depth  over  the  sands  at  low 
water  varies  from  nothing  to  12  feet,  and  the  lifit  of  tide  is  6  feet,  making  the 
average  depth  at  low  water  6  feet,  and  at  high  water  12  feet. 

2676.  You  have  stated  the  depth  at  low  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to 
be  from  9 1  to  10  feet  ? — ^Yes. 

2677.  Is  the  depth  of  the  harbour  capable  of  increase  ? — I  think  it  is.    When 

1  was  first  engaged  for  Yarmouth  HarlK>ur  the  depth  upon  the  bar  varied  fipom 

2  to  6  feet,  and  was  very  variable.    The  depth  now  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
from  9  i  to  10  feet,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  bar  or  variation  in  the  depth. 

2678.  Then  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  that  harbour  under  your  superintendence? — Yes.  My  opinion, 
therefore,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  this,  that  the  same  means  applied  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  do,  on  account  of 
want  of  funds,  would  to  an  equal  proportion  increase  the  depth  and  the  capa- 
bility  of  the  harbour,  and  make  it  an  important  and  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
Roads. 

2679.  Will  you  state  shortly  what  the  expenditure  has  been  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  improvement  that  you  have  described? — Thirty-two 
thousand  pounds.  This  applies,  not  only  to  the  entrance,  but  to  the  improvement 
of  the  river,  from  the  entrance  towards  the  town  of  Yarmouth. 

2680.  I  presume  you  would  not  anticipate  a  similar  amount  of  improvement 
to  the  harbour,  by  the  further  expenditure  of  a  similar  sum  ?— I  should  not 

268 1 .  That  would  cost  more  ? — Very  considerably. 

2682.  What  estimate  have  you  formed  in  order  to  make  the  harbour  avail- 
able for  ordinary  sized  coasting  vessels  drawing  15  or  16  feet  r — I  have  not  been 
asked  by  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  any  estimate,  and  I  have  a  great  aver- 
sion to  making  any  guess  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  considerably  larger  sum  than 
the  sum  which  they  have  already  expended.  I  would  rather  you  would  not 
press  that  question.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  old  piers,  how 
much  of  them  wants  renewing.  I  think  I  have  said  that  an  addition  might  be 
made  to  the  depth,  equal  to  that  which  has  been  already  obtained, 

2683.  There  is  a  piece  of  water  termed  Breydon  Water,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yarmouth  Harbour ;  will  you  describe  what  that  is  ? — It  is  a  very  large  pool 
or  mere,  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  daily,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Yar  and  the  Waveney  pass,  and  which  forms,  in  fact,  the  lungs  of  Yarmouth 
Harbour. 

2684.  Then  Breydon  Water  is  of  great  importance  to  Yarmouth  Harbour  ? — 
Yes,  of  immense  importance.  Without  Breydon  Water,  there  would  be  very 
little  Yarmouth  Harbour. 

2685.  Is  the  usefulness  of  Breydon  Water  capable  of  being  largely  extended? 
— I  do  not  think  the  area  is  capable  of  being  largely  extended. 

2686.  What  is  the  area? — I  think  1,200  acres.  Captain  Smyth,  the  harbour- 
master, has  so  stated.  But  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  depth  of  water  may  be  much 
extended,  which  is  more  important  than  the  area,  the  depth  of  the  tide  ebbuig 
and  flowing  through  it. 

2687.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  such  an  extension 
of  the  present  works  might  be  eftected  as  would  render  Yarmouth  an  available 
harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  will  you  describe  what  the  nature  of  those  works 
would  be  ? — The  works  would  be  almost  a  continuation  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  I  have  already  executed  there,  which  are  deepening  and 

regulating 
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regulating  the  channel  of  the  river,  80  as  to  allow  the  tide  to  come  up  more  freely      jam€$  Wa&tr^ 
into  Breydon,  and  extending  the  piers  also,  particularly  the  north  pier,  and  making        £sq.»  c.  e. 

a  groyne  from  behind  the  piers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  action  of  the  easterly         

winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  is  April  1858. 

2688.  To  what  distance  do  those  piers  run  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
at  present  ? — The  plan  before  the  Committee  will  show  this  ;  it  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile* 

2689.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  the  sand  ? — 
About  two  miles,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

261^0.  Would  you  recommend  any  works  for  improvement  within  the  har- 
bour ? — I  should ;  I  recommend  regulating  the  lines  of  the  harbour  on  both 
sides,  from  the  entrance  upwards  to  the  town ;  there  is  a  considerable  obstruction 
now  to  the  flowing  tide  by  the  irregularity  of  the  channel  through  which  it 
goes,  60  that  when  tlxe  lift  of  tide  \&  six  feet  at  the  entrance  it  is  only  two  feet 
eight  inches  opposite  the  town,  a  distance  of  only  two  and  a  half  miles ;  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  great  obstructions  to  caase 
such  a  di£ference  of  lift  of  tide  in  so  short  a  length.  Now  if  this  difierence^  in 
place  of  being  two  feet  eight  inches,  could  be  made,  even  say  four  feet  six 
inches,  that  would  add  a  difference  over  the  whole  extent  of  Breydon,  and 
increase  very  much  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  water  passing  from  Bre;don 
out  to  sea.  I  have  supposed  that  the  increase  of  depth  at  the  entrance  wt>uld  be 
from  four  to  five  feet ;  I  think  that  not  at  all  improbable ;  and  if  this  were 
effected,  there  would  be  from  14  to  16  feet  at  low  water,  and  20  to  22  feet  at 
high  water,  which  would  make  Yarmouth  a  very  important  public  harbour, 
that  depth  being  more  than  Her  Majesty's  small  vessels  require,  even  at  low 
water. 

2691.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  works  capable  of  producing  those  great 
effects  which  you  have  just  described  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost  ?-— I 
think  they  would  be  moderate  as  regards  the  advantage  to  be  derived  jfrom 
them ;  but  the  figure  would  be  large.  The  four  feet  which  have  been  obtained 
already  cost  32,000  /.  The  Honourable  Chairman  has  stated  correctly  that  to 
get  another  four  feet  would  cost  a  much  larger  sum. 

2692.  You  prefer  not  to  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  such  works  would  be  ? — If  I  could  do  it  I  would  readily;  but  it 
must  be  a  guess ;  I  will  give  a  guess,  if  you  please.  I  dare  say  it  would  cost 
very  nearly  three  times  the  amount  to  get  four  feet  additional  at  the  piers; 
because,  if  the  piers  were  made  so  as  to  stand  with  only  four  feet  at  low  water, 
and  we  had  14  or  16  feet  at  low  water  in  front  of  them,  we  should  require  deeper 
piers,  so  that  probably  the  piers  themselves  would  require  great  repair;  but  I 
would  say,  (supposing  the  cost  were  100,000  /*,)  it  would  be  100,000  /.  well  laid 
out,  considering  the  vast  trade  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  roadstead, 
especially  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  roadstead. 
I  need  not  add  that  what  1  am  saying  is  very  much  at  variance  with  the  opinicois 
entertained  by  many  of  those  connected  with  the  port  of  Yarmouth. 

2693.  Admiral  Dtmcavube.]  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  the 
Yarmouth  Roads  are  perfect  as  far  as  they  go,  so  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  justified  in  expending  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  safety  of  the  roadstead  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2694.  Consequently  your  evidence  chiefly  bears  upon  what  we  may  call  the 
harbour  of  Yarmouth  ? — It  does,  as  connected  also  with  the  roadstead. 

2695.  We  will  call  it  an  auxihary  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Yes. 

2696.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  from  the  lighthouse  to  the  town  of  Yar 
mouth,  is  about  22  miles  ? — Yes. 

2697.  And  about  another  mile  from  there  to  the  entrance  of  Breydon  Water  ? — 
About  that ;  not  so  much. 

2698.  Does  your  plan  propose  to  interfere  at  all  with  Breydon  Water ;  do  you 
contemplate  deepening  Breydon  Water  ? — In  the  guess  estimate  I  gave,  I  did  not 
contemplate  deepening  Breydon  Water,  I  was  confining  myself  merely  to  the 
river  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

2699.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  at  the  present  moment  between  the  piers 
and  the  town  ? — It  is  very  various. 

2700.  It  is  narrow,  is  it  not? — It  is  narrow ;  perhaps  100  yards. 

2701.  Do  ^ou  contemplate  widening  that  or  merely  deepening  it?— Deepen* 
ing  it,  widenmg  the  deep  water,  and  regulating  it ;  making  puices  which  are 
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Jame$  Walker^     very  wide  narrower,  and  those  that  are  very  narrow  wider ;  but  the  whole  may 
Esq., ex.         ijg  widened  generally. 

;  2702.  You  mean  regulating  the  course  of  the  tide  so  as  to  strengthen  as  it 

12  April  1858.  ^gj.g  ^YiQ  river,  and  keep  the  river  freer  from  accumulating  mud  or  sand  ? — 
Yes,  keeping  it  uniform  ;  the  same  thing  as  is  now  doing  in  the  River  Clyde^  of 
which  the  effects  are  well  known.     The  Clyde  is  also  being  widened. 

2703.  And  when  those  improvements  have  been  completed,  at  a  rough 
expenditure  as  you  say  of  100,000  Z.,  would  it  be  available  for  more  than  the 
coasting  trade  ? — It  would  be  available  for  all  small  war  vessels,  which  could 
enter  the  harbour  at  all  times  of  tide ;  gunboats  and  anything  not  drawing  more 
than  16  feet  of  water.  The  honourable  admiral  knows  that  16  feet,  which  there 
would  be  even  at  low  water,  is  the  draught  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and 
I  have  supposed  20  to  22  feet  at  high  water. 

2704.  Then,  in  deepening  the  river,  you  conceive  that  an  expenditure  would 
be  required  upon  the  north  and  south  piers,  inasmuch  as  they  would  require 
what  builders  call  underpinning  ? — ^Just  so,  or  perhaps  taking  down  a  part ; 
I  cannot  answer  that,  because  I  have  not  been  called  upon  to  look  at  it  minutely ; 
but  it  is  the  idea  of  some  part  requiring  to  be  taken  down  that  makes  me  name 
so  large  a  sum. 

2705.  Mr.  Hassard.]  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  of  your  pamphlet, 
you  will  find  it  states  that  there  are  9,000  acres  of  area,  of  not  less  than  four 
iathoms  of  water ;  and  in  page  9,  I  think  you  state  that  there  are  five  fathoms 
at  low  water ;  is  there  much  of  the  present  Yarmouth  Roads  with  five  fathoms 
at  low  water  ? — Yes. 

2706.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  you  will  see  that  it  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  there  was  none  deeper  than  four  fathoms? — The  word  is  "not 
less.*' 

2707.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  much  deeper  than  that? — A  consider- 
able portion ;  the  greater  portion  is  more  than  twice  that  depth  ;  just  about  the 
middle  of  page  9,  I  have  said  that  while  the  depth  in  the  Roads  is  not  less  than 
30  feet  at  low  water,  it  is  generally  twice  that  depth ;  I  stated  the  great  depth 
as  one  of  the  objections  to  expending  money  in  the  roadstead. 

2708.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  harbour  could  be  made  available  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  22  feet  ?—  No,  I  do  not,  without  a  very  heavy  expense  ; 
that  is  my  opinion ;  money  will  do  great  things,  and  from  the  Government 
aid  we  might  get  more,  but  I  do  not  think  with  prudence  I  could  calculate 
upon  more.    Tne  Clyde  has  been  deepened  from  6  to  18  feet  in  places. 

2709.  Is  there  much  area  of  available  anchorage  inside  the  harbour? — Yes;^ 
there  are  two  miles  between  the  town  and  the  entrance. 

2710.  What  width  is  that  upon  the  average  ? — About  100  yards. 

2711.  Is  that  all  an  area  that  is  available  for  anchorage? — That  is  the- 
present  width.  There  might  be  docks  or  basins,  and  the  river  might  be 
widened. 

2712.  Is  there  any  diflBiculty  in  a  vessel  getting  up  that  channel ;  for,  in  look- 
ing at  the  chart,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  sudden  bend  to  the  north  ? — 
There  is ;  that  is  one  of  the  evils  of  it. 

2713.  Do  you  propose  to  obviate  that  in  any  way? — To  improve  it,  but  not  to 
remove  it  entirely. 

2714.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  take  refuge  in  this  harbour  with  the  wind  at  east, 
or  east-north-east,  and  to  run  in,  would  she  require  to  be  tracked  up  that  chan- 
nel ? — If  the  wind  were  very  heavy,  a  very  severe  easterly  gale,  she  would, 
but  if  it  were  not  severe,  she  would  not,  because  with  a  flood  tide  she  would 
have  a  strong  current  up  with  her ;  but  there  is  a  difliculty  in  it  from  the  vessel 
not  answering  her  helm  in  going  up  along  with  a  strong  current. 

2715.  But  she  could  not  work  up  that  channel,  even  with  a  flood  tide,  with 
certainty?— No. 

2716.  I  think  in  your  pamphlet  you  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  estuary  of 
Breydon  Water  does  not  fill  up  at  high  water  now,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  water  rushing  in  ?— It  does  not  cover  so  great  an  area,  but  the  in- 
crease of  area  would  not  be  so  great  by  the  improvement  as  the  increase  of  the 
depth.  _ 

2717.  But  do  not  you  attribute  the  keeping  of  the  channel  open  10  thewner- 
ence  of  level  between  the  water  inside  and  the  water  outside,  and  the  strong  race 

caused  by  that  ? — I  do.  ,  • 

2718-  If 
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2718.  If  the  channel  were  deepened  do  you  think  any  injury  would  be  sus-      Jq^9  WMtr, 
tained  by  a  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  current  rushing  in  ? — No ;  the        ^•^  ^-  *• 

current  would  not,  perhaps,  be  greater  ihan  it  is  now  at  the  narrow  parts,  but  it        ; 

would  be  greater  at  the  wide  parts.  ^^  April  1858. 

2719.  Would  not  diminishing  the  difference  of  level  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  current  ? — Diminishing  the  difference  of  level  would  increase  the  strength  of 
the  current,  and  would  be  bringing  Breydon  to  nearly  the  same  depth  as  the 
entrance  now,  the  one  being  at  present  6  feet,  and  the  other  only  2  feet  8  inches ; 
the  smaller  you  make  that  difference  the  more  you  increase  the  velocity. 

2720.  Your  pamphlet  stales  that  the  tide  rises  6  feet  outside  and  rises  but 

8  feet  4  inches  inside ;  so  that,  of  coutse,  there  is  a  gradient  of  2  feet  8  inches 
over  which  the  water  must  run  ? — Yes.  "^ 

2721.  If  the  tide  were  caused  to  rise  four  feet  six  inside  that  gradient  would 
be  diminished  ? — Yes. 

2722.  Would  the  velocity  be  diminished? — No,  the  velocity  would  be  in- 
creased, because  there  would  be  a  greater  vacuum  to  fill  up;  at  present  Breydon 
is  only  supplied  with  3  feet  4  inches  of  water. 

2723.  You  mean  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Breydon,  which  would  be 
filled  lip  ? — Yes;  the  depth  of  it. 

2724.  Mr.  Augustus  SmithJ]  You  spoke  of  the  openings  into  the  outer  roadstead 
of  Yarmouth,  and  their  being  liable  to  shift,  change,  and  fill  up ;  have  you  any 
suggestions  to  offer  by  which  anything  could  be  done  to  render  the  shiftings  and 
fillings-up  loss  liable  to  take  place  ? — I  do  not  remember  in  my  examination  to 
have  said  anything  like  that  to  which  the  Honourable  Member  refers,  but  there 
is  a  general  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  changes  in  the  entrances  at  both  ends,  and  in 
the  sands  ;  I  have,  however,  nothing  to  suggest,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anything 
can  be  suggested  that  would  improve  that. 

2725.  You  have  been  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  these  sands  a  great  many 
years? — All  the  while  I  have  been  engineer  to  Yarmouth  Harbour;  that  is  30 
years. 

2726.  What  particular  changes  have  you  observed  in  the  course  of  that  time 
in  the  outer  banks  ? — No  practical  change  of  great  extent ;  the  sands  have  moved  ; 
they  have  shifted  out  and  in  considerably,  but  I  believe  the  entrances  have  never 
been  better  than  they  are  now ;  Captain  Sm}th,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
the  harbour-master,  and  who  has  watched  these  sands  with  great  care,  can  give 
the  Committee  correct  evidence  upon  that  subject,  if  it  is  desired. 

2727.  Have  you  observed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  general  tendency  to  shift  to 
the  south  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so ;  the  south  entrance  how  is  very 
good. 

2728.  You  spoke  of  the  bar  being  formerly  only  between  2  and  6  feet,  what, 
at  ihat  time,  was  the  depth  in  the  harbour?— The  depth  in  the  harbour  was 
somewhat  greater;  I  have  not  the  soundings,  but  it  was  somewhat  greater  after 
passing  the  bar. 

2729.  But  what  was  the  depth  of  the  harbour  before  the  bar  was  lowered  ? — 
It  varied  very  much ;  very  much  more  than  it  does  now.  The  depth  in  the 
river  was  not  less  than  six  feet. 

2730.  Now  the  bar  is  lowered,  so  that  you  have  a  depth  on  the  bar  of  from 

9  to  10  feet,  what  is  the  depth  in  the  harbour? — Ten  feet  to  11  feet. 

2731.  Then  the  eflFect  has  been  to  deepen  the  river? — Yes,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  town. 

2732.  Was  it  a  bar  of  sand,  or  what  ?— Sand  chiefly. 

2733.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  soil  under  the  bar? — The  bed  under  the 
bar  is,  I  believe,  clay.  The  roadstead  is  day ;  but  there  is  a  depth  of  sand  now 
over  the  clay  in  the  entrance. 

2734.  But  has  the  increase  of  the  stream  which  has  been  effected  lately 
worked  away  the  substratum  of  the  soil? — No,  it  does  not  reach  the 
substratum. 

2735«  That  would  have,  then,  to  be  dredged  by  art? — Yes;  but  if  the  sand 
goes  lower  than  the  depth  I  have  now  named,  the  velocity  of  the  water  would 
take  it  away. 

2736.  Have  you  iany  facility  for  forming  a  backwater  above  the  Breydon 
Water  ? — Not  such  as  at  present  I  can  recommend  or  make  so  as  to  increase  the 
Breydon  Water. 

2737.  1  here  is  no  backwater  higher  up  than  the  Breydon,  which  might  be 
0.36.  T  used 
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/oMi  fFiribr,     used  occasionally  so  as  to  flush  the  channel  to  deepen  it  ? — It  could  not  be  done^ 
^•i€«B.        unless  it  were  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in. the  Breydon.;  the 

= —        quantity  would  be  too  small  to  produce  a  practical  effect, 

i%Apnli8s6.  2738.  Mt.J.H.  GurneyJ]  The  vessels  to  which  the  improvements  in  Yar» 
mouth.  Harbour,  which  you  propose,  would  be  of  use,  are  chiefly  those  vesiels 
which  have  incurred  damage  during  the  time  that  they  have  been  anchored 
within  the  roads? — As  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  that  is  what  I  refer  to. 

2739*  ^s  ^  harbour  of  refuge,  that  is  what  I  refer  to  ? — That  is  to  say,  ai 
number  of  vessels  being  now  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  in  the  roads  in  difficult 
weather,  and  incurring  risk  still  while  they  are  in  the  roads,  would  obtain  safety 
from  that  risk  by  being  able  to  run  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  if  those  improve^t 
roents  were  made  which  you  suggest  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2740.  To  what  extent  would  you  propose  to  prolong  the  present  piers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — ^The  further  they  are  prolonged  the  better  ;  tlwit  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  amount  that  it  is  resolved  to  spend  upon  them.  I  should  say 
100  yards  to  the  north  pier  would  do  good,  and  200  would  do  more  good.  But 
in  addition  to  the  north  pier,  and  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  north  pier^ 
an  arm  or  groyne  should  be  formed  which  would  shut  off  and  confine  the 
heavy  easterly  seas  from  raging  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  as  they  do  now ; 
a  sort  of  outer  harbour. 

2741.  Assuming  that  the  improvements  which  you  suggest  were  carried  out, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  all  vessels  which  would  require  assistance  being  within 
the  roads  would  be  able  to  obtain  assistance,  and  to  run  within  the  piers  for 
that  purpose? — If  the  honourable  Member  confines  the  question  to  all  vessels,  I, 
should  say  decidedly  not, 

2742.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  vessels  which 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter? — No,  1  have  not.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  numerous,  but  I  cannot  say  the  proportion,  because 
when  they  part  from  their  anchors,  and  things  go  wrong  with  them,  they  are 
driven  upon  the  shore  without  being  able  to  reach  the  harbour. 

2743.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient  proportion  would  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  harbour  to  make  tlie  improvements  highly  desirable? — ^Yes. 

2744.  Has  it  formed  any  portion  of  your  plan  to  make  a  basin  upon  the  low- 
land adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  the  piers? — I  have  contemplated, 
such  a  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Admiralty  vessels,  war  steamers  of  small 
draught,  were  to  frequent  this  harbour,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  basin  just 
such  as  the  honourable  Member,  late  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  knows  was  pro- 
posed at  Newhaven» 

2745.  But  any  such  basin  would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  rough  estimate 
which  you  have  given  us? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  rough  guess ;  it  must  not  be  called 
an  estimate. 

2746.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  coast  for  some  miles 
northward  along  the  Norfolk  coast,  opposite  the  sands,  probably  ? — Yes,  generally 
1  am. 

2747.  Have  you  happened  to  have  had  your  attention  drawn  in  any  of 
your  surveys  there,  to  the  point  between  Winterton  and  Horsey,  where  there, 
was  formerly  a  mouth  of  the  river  Bure  ?  —No,  not  particularly. 

2748.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  facility 
for  works  in  the  character  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  that  point  ? — I  have  not. 
What  1  understand  by  the  character  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  something  ia 
the  nature  of  a  great  public  harbour,  and  I  am  sure  that  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Jamevs  Gordon's  and  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's  commissions,  that  unless  the  thing 
could  be.  done  upon  a  very  large  scale  for  a  new  harbour,  the  public  ny)ney  would, 
not  be  prudently  expended  in  making  such. 

2749.  But  at  the  san^  time  the  works  v^hich  you  propose  at  Ytcroouth  are 
works  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  take  in  the  clasft  of  vessels  which  usuallj^/ 
frequent  that  coast  ? — Yes. 

2750.  And  which  are  not  of  the  larger  class  ?— Which  are  not  of  1;lie  larger 
class. 

275 1.  When  you  spoke  of  there  being  no  harbour  of  refuge  south  of  Yarmouth, 
nearer  than  Harwich,  I  suppose  you  alluded  to  the  class  of  vessels  that  tdce 
refuge  at  Lowestoft,  being  of  a  smaller  class  r— ^Yes ;  in  Lowestoft  Roads  the* 
smaller  class  of  vessels  do  take  refuge  now. 

2752.  And  also  in  Lowestoft  Harbour?— I  have  never  hei^d  ofLowestQf); 
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Harbour  being  used  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  unless  for  vessels  of  small  draft.      Jaitta  JFaUers 
There  is  much  better  evidence  as  to  what  Lowestoft  Harbour  is  than  I  can  give.         BMq.yC.m. 
I  believe  they  mean  to  present  their  case  before  the  Committee. 

2753.  But  in  saying  that  there  was  no  harbour  of  refuge  nearer  ou  the  south      **^P"*^5'- 
of  Yarmouth  than  Harwich,  you  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact  of  a  certain  class 

of  vessels  taking  refuge  in  Lowestoft  Harbour?— In  the  Lowestoft  Roads. 

2754.  You  are  not  then  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  such  vessels  taking  refuge  in 
the  Harbour  of  Lowestoft  ?— I  am  not,  but  the  fact  may  be  so. 

2755-  You  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact,  but  merely  that  it  is  a  point  of  which 
yon  are  ignorant? — I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  vessels  may  take  refuge  of  a 
smaller  class  in  Lowestoft  Roads  or  Lowestoft  Harbour ;  and  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  harbour  of  refuge  between  the  Humber  and  Harwich  except  Yarmouth, 
I  spoke  generally ;  I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  what  is  called  I^westoft  Roads, 
which  in  fact  is  a  continuation  of  what  is  called  Yarmouth  Roads  with  less  depth; 
and  with  less  depth  of  entrance  to  the  Roads. 

2756.  Mr.  Baring.']  When  you  speak  of  Yarmouth  Harbour,  do  you  refer  to  the 
river,  or  to  the  part  above  the  river? — I  refer  to  the  river  entirely,  all  below  the  town. 

2757.  That  river  I  think  you  said  was  about  100  yards  across? — Yes,  about 
that,  but  the  width  may  be  increased. 

2758.  Do  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  mooring  vessels  in  a  channel  so 
narrow? — It  would  be  necessary  to  moor  them  head  and  stern  alongside,  or  in 
basins  or  recesses. 

2759.  What  sized  vessel  could  you  moor  in  a  channel  so  narrow,  without 
obstructing  it  ? — You  might  moor  a  vessel  of  800  tons. 

2760.  Without  obstructing  the  channel  ?— Without  obstructing  it,  certainly, 
you  might  moor  a  vessel  of  35  feet  beam  ;  but  suppose  even  a  larger  vessel  than 
that;  suppose  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons,  the  beam  of  such  a  vessel  may  be  perhaps 
from  36  to  40  feet ;  that  is  only  taking  40  feet  out  of  270,  or  300,  the  present 
width.     The  Clyde  at  and  near  Glasgow,  will,  when  widened,  be  400  feet  wide. 

2761.  How  many  vessels  could  you  moor  in  the  river,  do  you  calculate  ?— 
The  length  of  two  miles  would  enable  a  great  many  to  be  moored  if  they  were 
put  in  single  berths, 

2762.  You  would  have  of  course  to  use  steam-tugs  to  bring  the  vessels  up  ? 
— Not  always;  but  in  strong  easterly  gales  they  would  be  required ;  steam-tugs  are 
there,  as  the  honourable  Member  knows;  almost  every harbournow  has  steam-tugs. 

2763.  What  depth  of  water  is^  there  in  Breydon  Water? — Four  feet. 

2764.  In  the  rough  estimate  you  have  given  you  have  taken  nothing  for 
deepening  Breydon  Water  ? — I  have  not. 

2765.  Or  for  forming  a  basin  at  the  entrance  ?^-No,  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 

2766.  You  rely  entirely  upon  the  river  channel  as  a  harbour  of  refuge? — Yes, 
and  with  docks  and  basins  out  of  it. 

2767.  You  stated  it  might  be  very  useful  for  small  Government  vessels  ?—Ye8« 

2768.  Have  not  the  Government  got  Harwich,  where  there  is  a  greater  depth 
even  now,  at  low  water,  than  you  would  give  to  Yarmouth  by  the  proposed 
alterations  ? — They  have. 

2769.  Within  a  very  short  distance  r — Within  60  miles. 

2770.  Is  it  ever  thecase  that  a  vessel  of  war  cannot  ride  in  Yarmoutfi  Roads  i 
— No  ;  I  believe  not,  but  she  suffers  wear  and  tear  in  the  Roads,  and  is  liable 
to  be  run  against. 

2771.  Ste  always  can  ride  there?— She  always  can. 

2772.  Lord  John  Hay.']  I  think  you  say  that  you  look  to  the  harbour  to 
take  vessels  which  might  have  to  run  in  a  north-east  gale  out  of  the  Roads  for 
•belter  r— Yes. 

2773.  A  good  many  vessels  would  have  to  run  for  shelter  about  the  same 
time  ? — It  might  be  so. 

2774.  You  said  that  they  would  be  taken  up  the  river  by  a  steam^tug  ? — I 
said,  occasionally  they  would  require  to  be  tugged. 

2775.  In  case  It  was  necessary  ? — Yes. 

2776.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  at  the  entrance,  apd  before  you  come  to  the 
tend  of  the  river,  to  put  a  number  of  vessels  coming  in  one  after  the  other  ? — 
Not  a  great  many  ;  they  would  lie  there  uncomfortably,  because  vessels  coming 
in  after  them  might  run  foul  of  them. 

2777.  You  know  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  the  bend  of 
the  river  ? — Yes.  ^^^ 
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James  ffalker^         2778.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  room  there  for  a  nunfoer  ot 
Esq.,  c.E.        vessels  to  run  in  witli  a  north-easterly  gale,  and  to  wait  until  a  steamer  towed 

'      them  into  their  berths  up  the  river? — No;  I  think  not  room  for  a  large  number 

la  April  iS^a.  ^f  vessels;  neither  would  they  all  want  to  take  a  steamer;  I  said  a  steamer 
would  be  taken  occasionally ;  the  old  saying  is,  **  Any  port  in  a  storm/*  and 
when  vessels  are  in  distress  in  the  Roads,  the  best  remedy  I  can  suggest  is  to 
improve  the  harbour  and  its  entrance  as  an  auxiliary  to  the*  Roads. 

^779.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  could  take  advantage 
of  this  harbour,  large  vessels  going  within  the  Roads  and  being  obliged  to 
get  under  weigh  and  run  into  the  harbour,  do  you  think  that  a  fifth  of  the 
number  of  vessels  in  the  Roads  would  be  able  to  run  into  that  harbour  ? — 
That  is  a  speculative  question,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  an  answer  to ;  it 
must  depend  upon  so  many  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  wind^  the  state 
of  the  tide,  and  other  things. 

2780.  Would  any  vessels  lying  in  the  Roads  with  a  south-south-easterly 
gale,  which  is  one  of  the  bad  winds,  be  able  to  go  in?— They  would,  if  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  harbour  at  the  time. 

2781.  But  do  they  lie  to  the  south  of  the  harbour  ? — Not  quite  so  much  as 
to  the  north. 

2782.  What  proportion  of  vessels  do  you  think  lie  to  the  south  of  the  har- 
bour; do  not  they  all  lie  to  the  north  of  the  harbour  in  the  Roads? — Not  all ; 
Captain  Smyth  informs  me  that  only  about  one-half  lie  on  the  north. 

2783.  With  reference  to  vessels  being  obliged  to  get  under  weigh  in  the 
Roads  and  to  run  for  safety,  would  those  vessels  which  are  well  to  the  north  not 
be  able  to  run  under  a  different  portion  of  the  sands;  for  instance,  would  they 
not  be  able  to  run  to  the  southward  and  get  under  the  lee  of  South  Scroby 
in  a  north-easterly  gale ;  is  it  necessary  to  run  into  a  harbour,  or  is  it  not  suffi- 
cient to  run  from  one  portion  of  the  Roads  to  anpther  portion  of  the  Roads  ? 
— Certainly,  not  sufficient,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  wrecks  that  take 
place,  and  the  number  of  lives  that  are  lost ;  because  if  vessels  could  be  pro- 
tected and  be  in  safety  by  running  from  one  part  of  the  Roads  to  others,  those 
casualties  would  not  take  place.  The  object  of  this  work  is  what  I  have  said ; 
it  is  the  best  you  can  do  for  Yarmouth,  but  it  is  not  a  perfect  harbour  of 
refuge  after  all,  on  account  of  the  want  of  depth  and  area. 

2784.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  those  wrecks  that  are 
marked  in  the  chart  are  the  result  of  collisions? — Part  of  them  are,  and 
those  collisions  would  be  lessened  by  some  of  them  getting  out  of  the  way  into 
the  harbour. 

2785.  Mr.  Clay.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  for  many  years  past  opinions  have 
been  given  in  opposition  to  yours,  namely,  that  the  roadstead  was  capable  of 
being  turned  into  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge?— I  dare  say  it  may  be  so  ;  I 
can  only  give  my  opinion  ;  I  wish  I  could  agree  in  an  opinion  so  &vourable  to 
Yarmouth,  but  I  cannot. 

2786.  1  understand  you  ^hat  the  shifting  sands  are,  in  your  opinion,  the  great 
difficulty  to  any  plan  for  that  purpose  ? — The  shifting  sands  are  one  difficulty, 
because  any  breakwater  or  artificial  means  erected  upon  the  sands,  from  the  sands 
being  apt  to  shift,  might,  in  place  of  being  a  breakwater,  be  at  the  bottom,  and 
form  a  greater  evil  than  the  present  sands  do. 

2787.  The  shifting  sands,  then,  are  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  solid  stone 
breakwater  r — ^To  a  solid  stone  breakwater  upon  the  sands  undoubtedly.  I  should 
say  it  would  be  madness  to  erect  any  solid  breakwater  upon  the  sands ;  I  have 
not  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  a  solid  breakwater  in  the  roadstead, 
but  it  would  be  worse  than  building  a  house  upon  the  sands,  to  think  of  building 
a  breakwater  upon  them. 

2788.  Have  you  heard  of  any  plan  for  a  floating  breakwater  which  you  thought 
would  be  applicable  ? — No ;  I  have  seen  many  plans  for  floating  breakwaters, 
but  I  don't  think  any  of  them  applicable. 

2789.  Is  Scroby  Sand  a  shifting  sand  ?— They  all  are  shifting  to  an  extent ; 
and  they  would  be  more  shifting  if  anything  were  put  upon  them. 

2790.  There  was  a  plan,  was  not  there,  for  a  breakwater  with  piles  on  Scroby 
Sands  ?^  Probably  there  were  several. 

2791.  You  think  the  same  objection  applies  to  that  ? — Yes. 

2792.  Did  you  ever  see  a  plan  by  Mr.  Teasdel,  the  deputy  engineer  there? — 


Yes. 
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2793*  Was  that  a  plan  for  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  of  sufScient  size,  and     Jamei  WaUur^ 
perfect  security  ? — I  think  not  of  sufficient  size  ;  it  is  a  very  ingenious  plan.     I         Esq.,  c.  e. 
think,  as  I  said  in  ray  report,  it  is  tfie  best  I  have  seen.     If  the  Commissioners  .    ..   «  ^ 

had  the  funds,  and  required  a  breakwater  for  their  own  particular  trade,  it  might  pn  1  5  • 

be  a  very  good  plan,  but  speaking  to  this  Committee  of  a  national  harbour,  it  is 
altogether  too  small.  I  think,  in  addition  to  that  idea,  any  breakwater  of  that 
kind  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  break-surge,  or  a  break-wave,  than  a 
breakwater,  because  it  is  open  below,  and  the  water  has  the  power  of  getting 
under  it  and  rising  on  the  other  side,  so  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  refuge  harbour 
then  ;  and  it  is  known  that  if  a  fleet  is  lying  in  a  particular  position  as  close  to- 
gether in  the  Downs,  or  elsewhere,  and  another  vessel  comes  on  the  lee  side  of 
them,  thos^  ships  form  a  floating  breakwater  for  the  time,  but  the  vessel  that 
comes  on  the  lee  side  of  them  is  lifted  nearly  the  same  as  if  those  ships  were  not 
-  near  her. 

2794.  Chairman.']  I  think,  from  the  general  tenor  of  your  evidence,  you  only 
look  to  Yarmouth  as  a  subsidiary  harbour? — That  is  all,  not  further.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  more. 

2795.  And  that  even  by  an  extension  of  the  present  works  you  could  not  aflFord 
to  supply  any  larger  area  for  vessels  as  a  place  of  shelter  than  the  channel  of  the 
river  itself? — No,  not  to  get  in  for  perfect  refuge;  the  outer  harbour,  which 
would  be  formed  by  the  groynes  I  have  referred  to,  would  form  a  partial  secu- 
rity, but  a  vessel  would  not  be  secure  until  she  got  within  the  piers. 

2796.  Consequently,  the  area  being  by  nature  limited  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  made  capable  of  containing  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  ? — 

.No;    if  of  a  large  size,  but  a  very  large  number  of  small  and  middle-sized 
vessels. 

Mr.  Edward  Best,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2797.  Chairman.']  WHAT  are  you? — A  master  mariner.  Mr. Edward BeH. 

2798.  Connected  with  what  port  ? — Hull.  

2799.  Mr.  Clay.]  How  long  have  you  been  at  sea  ?— -Thirty-five  years. 

2800.  Out  of  what  ports  chiefly  have  you  sailed  ? — Chiefly  from  the  north  to 
the  Thames ;   and  from  the  coal  ports. 

2801.  You  sailed  out  of  Yarmouth  at  one  time,  I  believe,  did  you  not? — I 
did  for  a  short  time. 

2802.  For  how  many  years  ? — About  nine  years,  I  think,  altogether. 

2803.  I  dare  say  you  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  as  to  Yarmouth  ?— 
I  did. 

2804.  Do  you  agree  with  it  as  you  heard  it  generally  ? — Not  altogether. 

2805.  Do  you  consider  that  Yarmouth  roadstead  could  be  made  a  harbour  of 
refuge  ? — 1  do  not ;  not  of  itself. 

2806.  Have  you  been  in  the  Baltic  trade  at  all  ? — I  have  been  a  few  voyages 
to  the  Baltic. 

2807.  Then  the  coast  which  you  are  principally  acquainted  with  is  from  Tees 
Bay  to  London  ? — From  the  Tyne  to  London. 

2808.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  dangerous  part  of  that  voyage  ? — I 
consider  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Whitby  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  coast. 

2809.  What  is  the  special  danger  that  you  refer  to  ? — Flamborough  Head  is 
the  joining  point  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  from  and  to  the  Baltic^  and 
sometimes  to  and  from  Hamburgh.  Fleets  come  there,  and  the  danger  is  from 
being  laid  together  there,  which  they  very  often  are;  great  fleets  of  ships  under 
the  head,  with  a  southerly  wind ;  and,  for  ships  coming  there  from  the  south, 
there  is  very  great  danger  of  being  run  down,  which  very  many  are. 

2810.  Vessels  get  baflBed  there? — Yes;  they  get  up  the  length  of  the  head, 
and  there  they  lie  under  the  head  for  shelter  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get 
south  of  the  head. 

281 1.  You  are  speaking  of  vessels  from  the  north  going  southward  ?— Chiefly ; 
all  vessels  coming  from  the  north,  from  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts. 

2812.  Have  you  been  frequently  in  that  position  yourself  ?— Many  times. 

2813.  When  you  cannot  get  round  the  head,  if  the  gale  is  not  very  severe, 
you  ride  it  out  as  well  as  you  can  ? — Yes,  in  favourable  weather  we  bring  up 
sometimes  under  a  place  called  Speeton,  in  the  entrance  of  Filev  Bay. 

2814.  When  the  weather  gets  very  severe,  what  are  you  obliged  to  dor— If^  j 
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Ut.JSd»aml  Best,   we  are  at  anchor,  we  get  up  anchor  as  soon  as  we  can,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 

— — and  either  take  the  sea,  or  with  a  vessel  of  small  draught,  take  a  tidal  harbour  if 

12  April  1858.     we  can. 

2815.  Run  back  to  a  tidal  harbour ?— Yes,  which  is  not  often  the  case;  it  is 
only  with  small  vessels  that  3^00  can  do  that. 

281 6.  Of  the  great  number  of  wrecks  that  takes  place  upon  that  coast,  of 
which  a  very  large  portion  are  much  to  the  north  of  Flamborongh  Head,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  those  are  vessels  that  have  got  to  Flamborongh,  and  been 
obliged  to  run  back  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2817.  Do  you  think  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  improved  safety  of  our  commerce  ? — ^It  is,  according  to  my 
experience. 

2818.  Where  would  you  put  it? — ^At  Filey  Bay. 

2819.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  do  you  think  of  gentlemen  of  your  class  ?«— 
I  think  it  is  of  19  out  of  20  ;  in  £su3t  the  m^'ority  of  them. 

2820.  Is  that  an  opinion  which  you  have  come  to  recently,  or  is  it  one  that  has 
been  really  conscientiously  formed  from  the  whole  of  your  36  years'  experience  ?— 
I  think  that  is  from  all  my  experience;  I  have  often  said  so,  and  have  heard  it 
said  by  a  great  many  others ;  I  think  1  may  say,  that  three  out  of  four  masters  of 
vessels  would  say  so, 

2821.  Would  a  port  and  a  harbour  of  refuge  be  better  there  than  one  at 
Tees  Bay;  at  Hartlepool,  for  instance? — I  think  a  harbour  there  would  be  more 
useful,  for  this  reason ;  vessels  coming  out  of  the  coal  ports  generally  get  up 
there ;  I  have  noticed  that  all  through  my  experience, 

2822.  How  often  do  you  imagine  that  you  have  been  yourself  in  this  way 
bafBed  at  Flamborongh  Head?— In  the  course  of  my  life  a  great  many  times  ; 
I  cannot  say  exactly  the  number. 

2823.  About  how  many  times  should  you  say? — I  should  say,  perhaps  20  or 
'30  times  in  my  life. 

2824.  And  you  have  been  frequently  caught  in  very  severe  weather,  I  suppose  ? 
— ^Yes ;  and  had  to  run  back. 

2825.  And  if  upon  those  occasions,  for  the  asking,  you  could  have  had  a 
harbour  of  refuge  either  at  Hartlepool  or  Filey  Bay,  which  ¥^ould  you  have 
taken  ? — Filey  Bay. 

2826.  Invariably  ?— Yes. 

2K27.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  great  gale  in  January  1867  ? — I  do. 

2828.  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  were  lost  then  ? — I  can  show  a  list  of 
24  (I  took  it  from  the  ^*  Gazette**  on  the  4th  of  January)  that  were  lost  between 
Flamborongh  Head  and  Whitby  on  one  day,  the  4th. 

2829.  Part  of  them  I  suppose  from  foundering,  part  from  collisions,  and  part 
from  absolute  wrecks  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  from  foundering,  a  good  many  of  them, 
in  a  very  heavy  gale. 

2830.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  wrecks 
would  have  been  sav^  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  this  place  ? — I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

2831.  Were  you  in  that  gale  yourself  ? — I  was  not. 

2832.  Have  you  seen  or  do  you  know  any  captains  who  were  in  it  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  two  letters  from  two  captains  who  were  in  the  same  gale,  one  ran  ashore 
in  Filey  Bay. 

2833.  And  you  feel  no  question  whatever  that  that  h  the  opinion  of  a  very 
great  majoritv  of  the  gentlemen  in  your  profession  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  them. 

2834.  Would  this  harbour  of  refuge  in  Filey  Bay  be  of  any  use  to  the  Baltic 
trade  ?— A  great  deal.  Vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  generally  make  for  Flamborough  Head.  Vessels  that  have  been  drifting 
about  in  the  North  Sea  for  some  time,  having  had  unfavourable  winds,  generally 
like  to  sight  the  head,  and  with  a  southerly  wind  have  to  stand  oirt  to  sea 
again. 

2835.  Would  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool  for  the  Baltic  trade  be  of 
equal  or  of  any  advantage  ? — Not  much. 

2836.  Whv  not  ? — Because  it  is  a  very  deep  bay  and  shoal  water  so  far  out. 
I  do  not  think  any  large  Baltic  ships  would  go  there. 

2837.  Is  it  too  for  north  abo  to  be  of  much  use  ? — ^They  generally  «teer  more 
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to  the  southward  to  make  the  Huinber  or  the  Head;  it  depends  upon  the  wind   Jfy.BdfwirdBea. 
and  the  weather.  . 

2838.  Do  you  know  Tees  Bay  ?— Yes,  for  I  have  been  in  it  many  times*^  i«  April  1858. 

2839.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  water  has  been  shoaling  there  for 
some  years  past? — It  has,  I  believe,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  the  extent.  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  from  those  belonging  to  it,  pilots  and  others,  that 
it  is  shoaling  up.  I  think  I  have  heard  say  several  feet  within  the  last  20  years^ 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  the  quantity. 

2840.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  Filey,  or  do  you  know  anything  of  Filey? 
— Nothing  i  I  never  was  there  but  once  in  my  life. 

2841.  You  have  no  connexion  with  Filey  whatever? — None  whatever;  I» 
belong  to  Hull. 

2842.  The  opinion  that  you  give  is  one  that  you  have  formed  for  many  years, 
in  the  course  of  your  long  experience? — Yes* 

2843.  In  this  voyage  from  the  coal  ports  southward  you  consider  that  the 
great  danger  is  being  baffled  at  Flamborough  Head  ? — I  do. 

2844.  If  secured  against  that  by  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ? — It  would  be 
a  kind  of  half-way  harbour  between  the  coal  ports  and  the  Humber ;  we  have  ai^ 
excellent  harbour  at  the  Humber ;  it  is  half-way. 

2845.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  when  you  have  once  got  over  this 
difficulty,  that  imperatively  calls  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— There  is  not. 

2846.  Then,  as  far  as  your  experience  and  pursuits  are  concerned,  if  they 
made  you  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey,  you  would  consider  that  you  were 
sufficiently  protected  from  all  reasonable  dangers  in  the  voyage  from  the  north- 
east ports  to  the  Thames  ? — I  should. 

2847.  Chairman^]  From  your  naval  experience  on  this  coast,  can  you  state 
whether  the  greatest  amount  of  loss  occurs  to  laden  vessels  or  to  light  vessels  r 
-.—To  laden  vessels. 

2848.  To  laden  vessels  you  have  described  as  baffled  at  Flamborough  Head  ? 
—Yes. 

2849.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^^  ^  large  number  of  light  vessels  are  blown 
ashore  in  the  north-easterly  gales?— Yes,  it  is;  but  they  have  a  double  chance 
to  laden  vessels,  because  where  they  have  nothing  but  a  tidal  harbour,  a  light 
vessel  may  get  in  when  a  laden  vessel  cannot. 

2850.  Admiral  Duncombe.']  When  you  were  in  the  coal  trade,  you  frequently 
sailed  out  of  Hartlepool,  did  you  not? — More  out  of  the  Tyne  than  Hartlepool. 

2851.  But  you  know  Hartlepool? — ^I  do. 

2852.  During  the  time  you  were  in  that  trade,  your  great  difficulty  was  off 
Flamborough  Head,  as  a  general  thing  ? — ^Yes. 

2853.  While  you  were  commanding  a  smaller  class  of  vessel  you  generallv 
ran  back  to  the  tidal  ports  in  the  north  r — Yes  ;  being  in  command  of  a  small 
vessel  I  generally  had  an  advantage  over  a  larger  vessel,  because  I  could  run 
back  to  a  harbour  which  I  thought  more  safe  at  the  time  in  a  gale. 

2654.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge,  or  has  it  ever  ^ppened  to  your- 
self, that  a  vessel  was  unable  to  complete  her  cargo  at  Hartlepool  from  want  of 
VI  ater,  and  that  she  took  part  of  it  there  and  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  to 
complete  it  ? — Yes,  I  remember  one  or  two  of  our  ships.  I  cannot  speak  to 
two,  but  I  know  of  one  well. 

2855.  Since  vou  left  the  coal  trade  you  have  been  in  the  Baltic  trade  ? — I  have 
a  little,  in  my  former  days. 

2856.  I  believe  that  vessels  going  to  the  Baltic  generally  take  their  de- 
parture from  Flamborough  Head,  and  make  it  in  returning  home?— I  believe 
they  do. 

2857.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be  some  safe  har- 
bour of  refuge  in  the  neiffbbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head  ?-^Yes. 

2858.  Mr.  Augu$tu$  §mith.'\  You  say  that  the  lurger  number  of  vessels  upon 
that  coast  that  are  lost  are  loaded  ships  P-^Yes. 

2859.  How  do  you  know  that? — I  think  one  reason  is,  that  they  are  generally 
pld.  crafty  or  vessels  that  have  got  into  yeais. 

2860.  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  know  the  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of 
wrecks  that  take  place  are  vessels  in  cargo,  and  not  in  ballast  ?— The  reason  by 
which  I  account  for  it  is^  their  running  back^  and  being  laid  too  under  the 
Head  in  southerly  gales,  not  haviag  a  harbour  of    relue^ 

aj6..,  T  4  2861.  Have;  ^ 
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Mr.  Edward  Bat.       286 1.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  wreck  registers  that  are  issued  under  the 

Admiralty?— I  have  seen  them. 

13  April  1858.  2862.  But  you  have  not  gone  regularly  through  them,  to  examine  them  to 
see  whether  the  vessels  lost  upon  that  coast  were  laden,  or  in  ballast?— I  have 
not ;  but  I  have  noticed  there  are  more  to  the  north,  near  to  the  Tyne  and  the 
Tees,  than  about  there  ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  the  distinction  whether  they  were 
loaded  or  light. 

2863.  Then  it  is  only  an  impression  upon  your  part  that  the  large  number 
of  wrecks  were  of  vessels  in  cargo,  and  not  in  ballast?— I  have  proof  of  loaded 
vessels,  but  I  never  beard  of  many  light  ships,  because  they  have  a  better 
chance. 

2864.  It  is  with  a  south-east  wind,  I  suppose,  that  you  cannot  get  round  Flam- 
borough  Head  r — Just  so. 

2865.  Suppose  you  happened  to  be  just  to  the  north  of  Filey  Bay,  what  would 
yon  do  there  for  safety  and  refuge  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
ship ;  if  we  were  well  out  to  sea,  we  could  fetch  Filey  Bay  ;  I  should  naturally 
make  for  Filey. 

2866.  Suppose  you  could  not  work  to  Filey  because  it  was  bad  weather^ 
where  have  you  to  go  to  if  you  are  to  the  north  of  Filey  Harbour  ? — I  should 
have  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  Firth  with  a  ship  of  any  draught  of 
water. 

2867.  Suppose  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  constructed  at  Harrlepool,  would  not 
that  enable  a  greater  number  of  vessels  to  take  it,  than  if  it  were  situate  at  Filey? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2868.  You  were  asked  a  question  just  now  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  Hartle- 
pool, and. stated  that  vessels  that  were  loading  could  not  get  their  full  cargo  from 
want  of  water;  that,  I  suppose,  refers  to  the  present  harbour,  the  dock  harbour 
of  Hartlepool  ? — No  ;  I  mean  Hartlepool  Bay. 

2869.  On  account  of  the  want  of  water  in  Hartlepool  Bay,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  Hartlepool  without  their  full  cargo  ? — I  have  known  one  instance, 
and  1  think  more ;  but  whether  it  was  from  fear  of  being  exposed,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly say ;  they  would  not  go  into  Tees  Bay  if  they  had  not  shelter  under  the  Heuf, 
and  sufficient  water  there. 

2870.  But  suppose  there  was  a  large  breakwater  further  out  to  sea  than  the 
Heuf,  such  as  was  proposed  ?  —I  have  not  seen  the  plan. 

2871.  You  do  not  know  what  depth  of  water  there  would  be  a  mile  from  the 
shore?— I  could  not  speak  to  the  exact  depth,  but  it  would  make  certainly  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  water ;  I  am  merely  speaking  from  the  high  land  of 
what  they  call  the  Heuf  to  Salt  Scars. 

2872.  Sir  James  Elphinstone.']  You  are  of  opinion  that  Filey  Bay  is  the  best 
point  upon  the  east  coast  of  England  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  are  you  not? — 
I  am. 

2873.  There  is  no  question  about  that? — ^There  is  no  question  about  that. 

2874.  Mr.  Baring.']  In  what  point  do  you  differ  with  the  evidence  which  you 
heard  <»iven  by  Mr.  Walker  respecting  Yarmouth } — I  think  it  very  good  so  far, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  harbour;  I  have  been  nine  or 
ten  years  belonging  to  the  port,  and  I  do  not  see  where  there  would  be  sufficient 
room  for  the  number  of  ships  that  might  take  it  with  a  north-east  gale. 

2875.  Supposing  the  depth  to  be  increased,  you  do  think  that  there  would  be 
sufficient  width  in  the  river  ? — I  think  not. 

2876.  Have  you  often  been  in  Yarmouth  Roads? — A  great  many  times. 

2877.  In  Yarmouth  Roads,  do  vessels  lie  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the 
entrance  of  Yarmouth  Harbour? — It  greatly  depends  upon  which  way  they  are 
bound  ;  if  they  are  bound  south  they  go  to  the  south  of  the  Cotton  Roads ;  if 
they  are  bound  north  they  go  to  the  north. 

2878.  In  a  south-south-easterly  gale,  if  you  were  to  the  north  of  the  entrance 
harbour,  could  you  take  advantage  of  it  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  might  get  in,  because 
about  east  and  west  is  nearly  off  and  on  ;  it  is  nearly  a  trading  wind  ;  I  might 
perhaps  get  into  it  if  I  was  to  the  northward,  especially  if  I  was  under  Scroby  ;  I 
should  be  able  to  get  into  Yarmouth  Harbour  with  the  wind  south-east,  not 
with  the  wind  south. 

2879.  A  south-south-easterly  gale  is  one  of  the  gales  in  which  the  roads  do 
not  afford  so  much  shelter  as  in  other  winds  ? — North-east  gales,  and  as  far  as 
south-south-west ;  that  is  the  wind  round  by  the  east. 

2880^  Lord  ^ 
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2880.  Lord  John  Hay."]  Do  the  vessels  that  lie  in  Yarmouth  Roads  lie  to  the  Mr.  Edward  Best. 
north  or  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth  principally  ? — It  wholly  depends  which  way     —  ^ 
they  are- bound  and  what  is  the  wind;  if  they  are  bound  north,  with  a  north-      ^^    pn  1  5  • 
east  wind  or  a  north-west  wind,  they  generally  go  to  the  north  of  Yarmouth 

Harbour. 

2881.  I  do  not  mean  whether  to  the  north  or  the  south  part  of  Yarmouth 
Roads  exactly,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  they  lie  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Yarmouth  Harbour  ? — I  think  about  half  and  half,  for  we 
generally  reckon  it  a  pretty  good  roadstead,  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land 
especially. 

2882.  They  generally  lie  half  and  half,  do  they? — ^They  generally  lie  half  and 
half. 

2883.  You  know  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  pretty  well,  do  you  ? — I  do. 

2884.  Supposing  a  number  of  vessels  were  to  get  under  weigh  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  able  to  ride  at  a  north-easterly  gale,  and  were  to  run  into  th 
mouth  of  the  river,  would  there  be  room  for  them  before  they  were  able  to  be 
towed  up  the  river ;  would  there  be  room  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  bend  which  goes  to  the  northward  r — I  should  rather  doubt  it,  unless  there 
were  a  good  many  steam-boats  to  take  them  away  as  they  went  in. 

2885.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  that  accommodation  which  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  harbour  effective  ?—  I  think  there  might  be. 

2886.  By  extending  it  to  a  very  considerable  degree? — A  considerable 
extent  it  would  have  to  be. 

2887.  Have  you  seen  the  plan  which  was  proposed  by  the  previous  witness? 
— I  have  not. 

2888.  What  width  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient  for  vessels  to  lie  in  that 
ran  in  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just  described,  the  length  being 
about  600  yards?— I  should  say,  after  once  entering  it,  about  as  wide  again. 

2889.  You  think  that  the  river  is  not  nearly  wide  enough  to  hold  a  number 
of  ships  brought  in  suddenly  ? — There  is  a  great  distance ;  I  think,  somewhere 
about  two  miles  between  Gorleston  and  the  entrance  of  Yarmouth  town. 

2890.  But  I  speak  as  to  the  width  ? — ^The  width  is  quite  sufficient. 

2891.  Would  you  moor  the  vessels  head  and  stern  ? — I  would  moor  them 
head  and  stern. 

2892.  Would  you  make  them  fast  to  buoys? — To  buoys,  or  to  the  jetty- works 
on  the  shore. 

2893.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  that  wharves  should  be  built  along  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  vessels  to  them,  would  it  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

2894.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  up  the  river  where  the  harbour  is  proposed 
to  be  formed ;  is  it  steep  at  the  sides  ? — ^It  is  not  at  present ;  it  is  rather 
descending  at  the  sides ;  it  is  not  steep. 

2895.  Then  some  very  extensive  works  would  be  necessary  before  you  would 
be  able  to  lay  vessels  along  the  river  side  ? — 1  do  not  think  so  very  extensive, 
because  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  much  at  Yarmouth ;  it  would  not  require 
very  extensive  works. 

2896.  How  far  would  the  vessels  be  from  the  side  of  the  river  ? — Close  to 
the  side  of  the  river. 

2897.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  river  is  formed  by  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
land  ;  how  would  you  lay  a  vessel  close  to  the  shore,  against  the  shore  ? — By 
making  jetty-work,  and  then  deepening  it  sufficient  that  she  might  come 
alongside. 

2898.  You  would  have  wharves,  in  fact,  two  miles  in  length  ? — There  would 
not  be  sufficient  room  unless  there  were. 

2899.  You  do  not  call  that  an  extensive  work  ? — When  I  say  not  extensive, 
I  mean  that  they  would  not  require  such  deep  piling ;  the  flow  is  so  small ;  it 
is  not  like  what  we  have  in  Hull :  it  is  oulv  a  few  feet ;  we  have  26  feet. 

2900.  What  is  the  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide? — Eight  or  ten  feet, 
I  believe. 

2901.  Suppose  a  vessel  is  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  roads,  with 
a  north- north-east  gale,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  further  protection, 
to  run  somewhere,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  run  further  to  the  southward  in 
the  Roads,  and  get  better  protection  under  the  Southern  Scroby  ? — ^Yes. 

0.3C.  U  2902.  It 
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Mr.  Edward  Best.       2902.  It  appears  that  if  you  run  to  the  southward  you  get  under  the  lee  of 

the  southern  portion  of  the  shoal  with  a  north-north-east  gale? — Yes,  I  should 

12  April  1858.     go  under  the  Cotton  Sands. 

2903.  Would  not  it  be  sufficient  that  the  vessel  should  run  under  the  lee  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Scroby  shoal  ?— Yes  ;  but  the  Scroby  shoal  continues 
to  St  Nicholas  Gat. 

2904.  But  do  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  harbour  should  be  constructed  at 
all  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  would  not  vessels  be  sufficiently  protected  if  they 
were  to  weigh,  and  to  run  under  the  lee  of  a  different  portion  of  the  shoal  ?— 
There  is  not  any  protection  when  the  wind  gets  to  the  eastward  of  north-east, 
and  to  the  southward  of  south-west,  and  the  sands  are  all  covered  ;  they  have 
not  sufficient  protection  in  a  heavy  gale.  • 

2905.  Sir  James  Mlphimtone.l^  A  well-found  ship,  with  good  ground  tackle, 
can  always  ride  in  Yarmourh  Roads,  cannot  she  ? — Yes. 

2906.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  ? — A  stout  vessel  can  ;  I  have  rode  a  good 
many  myself  out  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 

2907.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  stout  vessel,  with  good  ground  tackle, 
cannot  always  ride  in  Yarmouth  Roads  ? — It  must  be  very  bad  indeed  if  she 
could  not. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thompson^  culled  in ;  and  Examined. 

Vlf.J.Thimpton.        2908.  Chairman.'}  IN  what  capacity  do  you  appear  here?— I  have  been  at 
— ^ *         sea  25  years. 

2909.  As  a  master  mariner  ? — Yes. 

2910.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  port  of  Liverpool  r — Quite  so. 

2911.  Mr.  JSwart.]  How  long  have  you  been  at  sea  ? — ^Twenty-five  yeare. 

2912.  How  long  have  you  been  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  ?— 
All  my  life. 

2913.  To  all  parts  of  the  world?— No,  I  have  never  been  much  south  of  the 
Equator ;  always  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  and  laiterly,  for 
10  years,  in  steamers. 

2914.  Therefore  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Channel  and  the 
approaches  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  I  am,  pretty  well. 

2915.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  which  would  be  the  best  harbour  of  refuge 
for  large  sea-going  vessels  in  the  approaches  to  Liverpool,  say  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  for  the  inward-bound  vessels? — For  those  below  Tuskar,  1  should 
say  Waterford. 

2916.  Is  Waterford  easy  of  access? — ^Yes,  it  is  rather  shallow,  but  it  is  easy 
of  access ;   I  have  taken  it  twice  myself. 

2917.  But  it  could  be  improved  ? — It  could  be, 

2918.  What  is  the  next  situation  which  you  think  would  be  the  best  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  after  Waterford  ? — Then  I  think  Carlingford  is  indispeufsable 
for  vessels  bound  out  and  home. 

2919.  Before  we  get  to  Carlingford,  what  do  you  say  to  Stud  well  Roads,  would 
that  be  a  good  place? — I  have  never  been  in  there,  but  from  the  position  of 
Studwell  Roads,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  good  position. 

2920.  What  are  the  prevailing  gales  of  wind  in  the  Irish  Channel  ? — Westerly, 
south-west,  and  southerly. 

2921.  How  do  they  generally  end  ?—  Grenerally  in  north-west. 

2922.  Then  taking  shelter  in  Studwell  Roads,  from  a  south-west  gale,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  out  very  easily  ? — 1  have  never  been  in  Studwell  Roads 
myself,  but  from  the  locality  in  coming  up  channel  I  know  it  would  be  a  boon  ; 
I  can  speak  to  the  others  very  well. 

2923.  What  courses  have  you  generally  taken  from  Liverpool  when  you  have 
been  bound  to  the  West  Indies?— Generally  the  south;  I  have  once  gone  out 
through  the  north  channel,  bound  to  the  Havannah,  but  only  once. 

2924.  Would  you  take  the  north  again? — No;  I  would  generally  take  the 
south. 

2925.  Then,  after  Waterford,  you  think  Carlingford  would  be  the  next  best 
place  ? — I  think  so. 

2926.  Have  you  been  in  Carlingford  ? — I  have  been  in  very  often. 

2927.  Is  there  a  bar  at  Carlingford  ? — ^There  is. 

2928.  Could 
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2928.  Could  that  be  easily  removed  r — Quite  easily.  Mr.  j.  Thompson. 

2929.  Is  the  shelter  good  there  ? — Very  good. 

2930.  And  the  holding  ground? — ^Yes.  i«  April  1858. 

2931.  Next  to  Carllngford,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  Isle  of  Man? — I 
have  passed  it  four  times  a  week  for  four  years,  within  a  very  few  miles  of  it. 

2932.  Do  yon  think  the  Isle  of  Man  a  good  situation  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? 
— Not  for  large  ships  ;  the  place  would  be  difficult  to  make  for  large  vessels ; 
that  is  from  the  appearance  of  the  land  about  the  small  harbour. 

2933.  Do  you  know  Port  Ering  ? — No,  only  in  passing  it. 

2934.  Then  I  gather  generally  from  you  that  Waterford  would  be  the  best 
position  for  outward-bound  from  Liverpool  and  inward-bound  vessels  to  Liver- 
pool ? — After  Carlingford,  or  along  with  it ;  they  are  both  nearly  equal ;  vessels 
coming  out  of  Liverpool  generally  trend  over  to  the  Irish  coast,  between 
Clogher  Head  and  Mountain  Foot,  and  once  in  there  between  those  two  places, 
with  a  southerly  wind  on  shore,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  Duiidrum  Bay  with- 
out getting  ashore. 

2935.  Mr.  HoBsaMJ]  You  said  that  you  were  twice  in  Waterford  Harbour ; 
under  what  circumstances  were  you  there  ? — I  was  obliged  to  put  in  there ;  the 
wind  was  from  the  southward ;  we  were  once  outvirard-bound,  we  could  not 
weather  the  land,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  there. 

2936.  In  what  sized  vessel  ? — A  600  ton  ship. 

2^937-  i  suppose  you  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tide  ? — We  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  tide  indeed  ;  we  had  to  go  on  the  top  of  it. 

2938.  When  outward-bound,  do  you  generally  keep  the  Irish  coast? — We 
generally  keep  across  there,  expecting  the  wind  from  the  north-west. 

2939.  I  believe  the  coast  from  Waterford  west  is  clear  of  outlying  danger  ? 
— Yes. 

2940.  There  is  deep  water  close  to  it,  is  there  not  r — Yes. 

2941 .  Are  the  tides  stronger  on  that  side ;  on  the  southward  ? — Stronger  at 
the  Tuskar. 

2942.  But  west  of  Waterford,  are  the  tides  slacker  than  in  the  mid-channel, 
or  on  the  Cornish  coast? — ^Yes. 

2943*  Would  it  be  an  advantage  for  you  to  be  abje  to  keep  close  to  the  Irish 
coast  r — Yes,  coming  in  and  going  out. 

2944.  Would  you  feel  safer  in  doing  so  if  you  knew  that  you  could  run  for 
Waterford,  if  you  had  it  under  your  lee  ? — ^Yes. 

2945.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  nature  of  the  bar  at  Waterford  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

2946.  Do  you  know  whether  it  would  be  easily  deepened  or  not  ? — No,  that 
is  more  anetigineering  question. 

2947.  But  you  consider  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  a  harbour 
at  Waterford  under  your  lee,  to  run  fw  ? — Yes. 

2948.  Mr.  Augwtus  SmitiiJ^  You  have  only  once,  you  said,  taken  the  north 
course  ? — I  have  been  in  and  out  of  it  often,  but  only  once  from  Liverpool. 

2949.  Have  you  often  taken  the  north  passage  from  other  ports  r — Going  out 
to  the  Baltic  I  have  taken  the  north  passage. 

2950.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Portrush  ? — I  have  once. 

2951.  Supposing  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  would  it  be  of  any 
service  to  the  mercantile  marine  going  hy  the  north  passage  r — Oh,  yes. 

2952.  Would  it  be  more  advantageous,  do  you  suppose,  than  Carlingford  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

2953.  What  are  the  particular  winds  in  which  you  would  resort  to  Carling- 
ford as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — ^A  south-west  wind  would  be  a  very  good  wind 
for  going  into  Carlingford,  and  you  could  lie  in  shelter  there;  and  with  a  north- 
west wind  you  could  get  out  of  it. 

2954.  But  if  you  were  going  north,  with  a  south-west  wind,  you  would  not 
want  a  hwrbour  of  refuge  at  Carlingford  ? — No. 

2955.  You  would  not  want  10  i^sort  to  Carlingford  then,  would  you,  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  r — For  one  vessel  that  goes  out  north,  tliere  are  90  go  out 
south. 

2956.  But  supposing  you  were  going  south,  would  Carlingford  be  useful? — 
Yes. 

2957.  When  you  were  as  far  south  us  that  ? — All  vessels  that  leave  Liverpool 
0.36.  u  2  with 
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Mr.  /.  Thomp$<m.   with  a  Southerly  wind  trend  over  towards  Carlingfbrd  with  a  southerly  or  south* 

west  wind. 

j«  April  1858.  2958,  Would  you  start  with  a  southerly  wind,  bound  out,  intending  to  go 
south  of  Ireland  ? — Yes;  the  wind  south  or  south-west  in  the  Channel  is  gene- 
rally south-south-east  from  Liverpool,  and  that  is  the  sailing  wind  from 
Liverpool.  When  you  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel  you  find  that  the 
south-west  wind  leads  you  directly  under  the  Mourne  mountains,  between 
Clogher  Head  and  Dundrum  Bay. 

2959.  But,  knowing  that  the  wind  outside  was  probably  adverse,  would  you 
start  from  Liverpool  under  those  circumstances? — Yes,  because  with  the  wind 
at  north-west  you  cannot  start  from  Liverpool  so  well,  therefore  you  start  with  a 
southerly  wind,  and  go  across  to  the  Irish  shore,  expecting  the  wind  from  the 
westward,  and  then  the  wind,  instead  of  coming  from  the  westward,  comes  from 
the  southward,  and  embays  you  between  Cio^^her  Head  and  Dundrum  Bay. 

2960.  Then  you  generally  expect  the  wind  to  shift  towards  the  north  to 
enable  you  to  get  out  ? — Yes ;  but  there  is  a  risk  incurred  of  the  wind  shifting  to 
the  southward,  and  blowing  hard,  which  would  have  a  tend^icy  of  sending  the 
vessel  ashore. 

2961.  Supposing  the  position  was  such  that  you  can  keep  to  sea,  is  not  the 
harbour  of  Holyhead  available  ? — Provided  you  are  to  windward. 

2962.  Supposing  you  were  in  such  a  position  that  you  could  beat  to  wind- 
ward ? — You  cannot  beat  to  windward  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  track  of  the 
vessels  is  to  the  leeward  of  Holyhead  from  Liverpool  bounded  by  the  south 
channel. 

2963.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  reference  to  the  new  harbour  of 
Holyhead  being  of  service  to  the  mercantile  murine  ? — I  think  it  has  been  of 
service^  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  incurred. 

29^)4.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  the  service  which  it  has  been  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine  ? — I  think  it  has  been  of  some  service. 

2965.  Could  it  have  been  better  placed  upon  that  coast,  so  as  to  have  been  of 
more  service  ? — The  more  harbours  of  refuge  you  make  the  better.  To  say  that 
it  is  of  no  use  would  be  ridiculous. 

2966.  But  is  there  any  other  position  on  that  coast  where,  if  it  had  been 
constructed,  it  would  have  been  of  more  service  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because  it 
requires  one  there. 

2967.  The  greater  part  of  the  outward  foreign  trade  goes  southward  of 
Ireland  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  r — Yes. 

2968.  Do  ships  bound  outward  generally  pass  very  near  to  the  Tuskar? — Yes. 

2969.  Supposing  that  there  were  any  position  near  the  Tiiskar  where  a 
harbour  of  refuge  could  be  constructed,  that  being:  the  turning  position  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  would  be  a  better  position  than  Waterford? — 1  think  not. 

2970.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  one  answers  for  the  inwurd-bound  sliips  and 
the  outviard-bound  ships  too.  Now  being  the  turning  place  for  the  inward- 
bound  ships,  they  have  Waterford  under  their  lee,  and  Wexford  is  a  port  for 
some. 

2971.  I  speak  of  just  the  inside  of  the  Tuskar,  between  Greenore  and 
Canisore  Point ;  have  you  ever  been  in  that  position  ? — I  have. 

2972.  Have  you  examined  that  coast  at  all? — Yes;  I  was  engaged  by  the 
Trinity  to  go  round  Ireland. 

2973.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  any  facilities  for  making  a  harbour  there  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  are. 

2974.  Are  there  any  rocks  in  the  way  there  ? — I  think  there  are.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  facilities  sufficient  for  a  harbour  of  refuge 

2975.  Suppose  there  were  facilities ;  supposing  it  is  practicable,  would  it,  in 
a  naval  point  of  view,  be  a  good  position  or  not  ? — For  outward-bound  vessels  it 
would. 

2976.  Why  not  for  homeward-bound  ships?— Because  vessels  coming  from 
the  westward,  from  the  Atlantic,  with  a  southerly  wind,  generally  keep  to  the 
southward;  ihey  keep  off  the  Irish  coast;  but  a  vessel  from  the  northward 
would  get  over  towards  the  Welsh  coast,  and  sometimes  they  find  themselves 
a  little  bit  to  the  westward  of  where  ihey  expect.  They  sometimes  find  them- 
selves inside  the  Saltees ;  that  is  the  first  land  that  ihey  make  many  times  from 
a  three  months'  voyage;   and  the  moment  they  see   the  Saltees  they  know 
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exactly  the  position  they  are  in  ;  they  then  sec  that  they  cannot  weather  Tuskar    Mr.  /•  Thompt^m. 

without  going  ashore,  or  they  cannot  weather  Saltees  without  going  ashore ;       

they  cannot  weather  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  upon  the  other  tack ;  therefore,      "^  -^P"^*^  *^58. 
they  have  nothing  but  going  ashore,  or  Waterford. 

2977.  The  coast  between  Saltees  and  Carasore  Point  is  very  dangerous,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  very  dangerous. 

2978.  Mr.  Philips.']  Are  you  acquainted  with  Wexford  Harbour?— No;  I 
have  been  close  to  it,  but  not  into  it. 

2979.  You  do  not  give  any  opinion  about  it  ?—  No. 

2980.  With  regard  to  the  Welsh  coast,  is  there  any  point  besides  Studwell 
Bay  that  jou  would  recommend  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  much  about  the  Welsh 
eoast. 

2981.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bristol  Channel? 
— Yes,  I  have  been  in  it. 

2982.  Do  you  know  the  Mumbles  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  in  it  several  times. 

2983.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantageous  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  is 
a  sate  point  as  it  is ;  I  consider  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  where  you  are  embayed 
and  must  go  ashore  where  there  is  no  safety ;  that  is,  such  a  place  as  Car- 
lingford  or  M^aterford. 

2984.  Sir  Frederick  Smith^  You  have  stated  that  you  think  Carlingford  is 
a  preferable  place  to  Portrush  ? — I  do. 

2985.  Will  you  state  your  reasons? — For  one  vessel  that  goes  out  by  the 
North  Channel  ten  goes  out  by  the  South,  that  is  oae  reason. 

2986.  And  therefore  Portrush  would  not  be  serviceable  to  those  vessels 
going  south,  of  course? — Not  in  the  same  proportion. 

2987.  In  the  case  of  vessels  returning,  do  they  ever  return  by  the  North 
Channel  to  Liverpool  from  foreign  voyages?— Yes. 

2988.  They  sometimes  come  by  the  North  Channel? — Yes. 

2989.  When  they  do,  would  not  Portrush  be  useful? — Not  to  the  same 
amount ;  because  there  would  be  but  from  one  or  two  points  of  the  compass 
that  the  vessel  would  get  harm  done  about  there,  while  at  Carlingford,  with 
the  wind  from  soutb-west  round  to  south-east  and  east-south-east,  there  is 
immense  risk. 

2990.  Suppose,  when  she  gets  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Portrush,  a 
strong  easterly  gale  were  to  come  on,  would  not  Portrush  be  available  ? — 
I  do  not  mean  that  Portrush  would  not  be  available  for  a  harbour  of  refuge ; 
I  should  say  both  would  be,  but  Carlingford  is  the  best. 

2991.  Suppose  that  you  leave  Liverpool  with  an  easterly  wind,  which  course 
do  you  prefer,  the  northerly  or  southerly  ? — ^The  south. 

2992.  What  wind  might  you  nieet  with  in  the  southern  course  that  would 
render  a  harbour  of  refuge  necessary  for  you  going  the  south  course? — A  wind 
from  the  south  or  south-south-east  round  to  west-south-west. 

^993-  'n  ^^y  ^^  those  cases,  which  would  then  be  the  most  useful  harbour 
for  you  ? — Carlingford,  because  you  can  get  into  Carlingford  with  the  wind 
from  the  west-south-west  round  to  east. 

2994.  But  suppose  you  got  further  south,  that  you  got  clear  of  St.  David's, 
for  insiunce,  where  would  then  be  the  most  useful  port  for  you,  as  far  as  Cork? 
— Waterford,  of  course,  then. 

2995.  Vastly  in  preference  to  Wexford? —Yes. 

2996.  Why  ? — Because  there  is  Tuskar  the  turning  point ;  Waterford  Harbour 
would  do  for  inward  and  outward-bound  ships. 

2997.  But  you  cannot  go  into  Wexford? — Wexford  is  more  of  a  sandy 
harbour. 

2998.  In  fact,  you  think  Waterford  is  a  better  harbour  even  now  ? — Of  course, 
it  is  now. 

2999.  Could  not  Wexford  be  very  much  improved  ? — I  cannot  exactly  speak  to 
that,  but  1  know  that  the  position  of  the  two  places  is  in  favour  of  Waterford. 

3000.  But,  as  a  sailor,  you  would  know  what  alterations  ought  to  be  made  at 
Wexford,  to  make  a  harbour  for  you? — Of  course,  if  you  can  deepen  it,  you  can 
make  a  harbour  anywhere. 

3001.  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  silt  up? — I  should  say  Wexford  would  be 
likely  to  silt  up,  but  1  know  that  Carlingford  never  would  silt  up. 

3002.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Welsh  coast  ? — No,  not  particularly. 

3003.  Nor  of  the  Cornish  coast  ? — No. 
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Mr.  J.  Thompson.       3004,  Mr.  Clay.']  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  ten  vessels  to  one  going 

foreign  out  of  Liverpool,  take  the  south  passage  ? — Yes. 

12  April  i858^         3005.  Would  they  still  do  so  if  there  were  a  sufficiently  good  harbour  of 
refuge  at  Portrush  or  elsewhere,  upon  the  north  coast  ? — Yes. 

3006.  They  uould  prefer  the  south  passage  to  the  north,  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

3007.  You  have  invariably  taken  that  passage  yourself,  with  one  exception, 
you  say  r — ^Yes. 

3008.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — 
Once  in  the  Mumbles,  but  I  was  bound  into  the  Bristol  Channel  theu. 

3009.  Sir  James  Eiphinsione,]  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  good 
harbour  at  Portrush,  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  would  go  north  about, 
though  the  majority  would  go  the  other  way? — Not  from  Liverpool. 

3010.  Mr.  Augustus  Smilh.]  Do  not  vessels  take  the  north  passage  much 
more  latterly  than  formerly  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  WilUatn  HamiUon^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton.       3011.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a  naval  man,  I  believe,  and  acquainted  with  the 
port  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  . 

3012.  Have  you  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  command  of  merchant 
vessels  trading  to  that  port  ? — I  have  been  in  command  for  22  year*. 

3013.  Mr.  J.  JEwart.]  Have  j^u  sailed  for  many  years  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool  ? — I  have  been  sailing  constantly  since  the  year  1846. 

3014.  Bound  on  foreign  voyages? — Yes;  to  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
and  India. 

3015.  What  passage  have  you  generally  taken  ?— I  prefer  the  south  channel ; 
but  I  have  frequently  been  through  the  iK>rth,  that  is,  in  the  Baltic  trade  in 
former  years. 

3016.'  But,  as  a  general  rule,  you  would  prefer  the  Southern  Channel? — ^Yes. 

3017.  Taking  that  to  be  the  general  course,  where  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  situation  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  large  sea-going  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  looking  at  the  general  nature  of  the  winds? — I  should  say  that  Lough 
Carlingford,  from  Liverpool,  would  be  the  best. 

3018.  Is  Carlingford  easily  made  by  the  land?— Very  easily. 

3019.  Is  the  land  high  over  it?— Yes. 

3020.  There  is  a  bar  at  Carlingford  ? — Yea. 

3021.  But  you  think  the  situation  of  Carlingford  good,  and  that  it  might  be 
made  a  good  harbour  ?— Provided  it  could  be  opened  up. 

3022.  Are  you  speaking  of  Carlingford  with  respect  to  outward-bound 
vessels,  or  inward- bound  vessels? — Taking  them  both  waj-s;  ships  coming 
inward  boiind  with  south-east  gales  get  there  ami  get  on  shore. 

3023.  For  a  vessel  inward  bound  with  a  south-westerly  gale,  approaching 
Ireland,  when  the  wind  comes  round  to  the  northward  of  westward,  which  it 
generally  does,  I  understand,  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  situation  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  ? — Waterford,  I  think. 

3024.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  r — I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

3025.  Do  you  know  Waterford? — I  have  never  been  into  it,  but  I  have 
been  frequently  along  tliat  coast. 

3026.  You  speak  of  the  situation  ? — ^I  speak  of  the  situation. 

3027.  Next  to  Waterford,  is  there  any  other  place  for  a  good  harbour  of 
refuge  on  the  Irish  coast,  or  standing  over  to  the  Welsh  coast  r — I  think  St.Tud- 
walfs  Roads  to  be  a  very  good  locality  for  a  harbour. 

3028.  St.  Tud wall's  Roads  is  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  now,  and  much  used 
with  north-westerly  galee  ? — So  I  understand. 

3029.  But  you  have  never  been  in  there? — I  have  not,  but  I  have  been 
frequently  along  the  coast  there. 

.    3030^  Have  you  been  often  north-about  ? — I  think  I  have  been  some  thirty 
times  through  the  Channel. 

3031.  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  Portrush  ? — I  know  the  situation  of  the 
harbour,  but  I  have  never  been  into  it ;  I  have  been  inside  the  Skerries  fre- 
quently. 

3032.  Supposing  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  was  made  at  Portrush,  do  you 
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think  that  Liverpool  vessels  bound  10  the  westward  would  frequently  take  the    Mr.  W,  RamHim, 
north  channel? — I  think  they  would  always  prefer  the  south;  Liverpool  masters         ■—  ■ 
prefer  the  south,  and  the  Clyde  masters  prefer  the  north.  i«  April  1858. 

3033.  I  think  you  know  something  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  do  you  not?— I  have 
been  frequently  round  it  with  small  vessels. 

3034.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  good 
place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge?— For  small  vessels  only,  not  for  large  ships;  for 
fisherman. 

303.5.  Mr.  Hassard.]  You  spoke  of  a  vessel  bound  from  Liverpool  being 
caught  in  a  strong  south-easterly  gale  in  the  Irish  Channel ;  where  would  she 
be  able  to  run  for  now  in  that  case  r — She  would  not  be  able  to  get  in  any  place 
now,  if  she  passed  Kingstown  Harbour. 

3036.  Even  at  Kingstown  would  she  be  safe  ? — With  a  south-easterly  gale 
she  would. 
•    3^37*  That  is,  if  she  got  into  the  harbour  r--If  she  got  into  the  harbour. 

3038.  But  would  she  be  able  to  get  into  the  harbour  with  a  south-easterly 
gale?— Yes,  1  think  so. 

3039.  Would  there  not  be  any  obstacle  ? — Not  with  a  south-easterly  gale. 

3040.  Occasionally  vessels,  I  believe,  are  lost  on  the  Kish  Bank  ? — Sometimes. 

3041.  Would  you  prefer  running  for  Dublin  or  for  Carlingford  under  those 
circumstances? — I  would  prefer  Carlingford.  There  is  a  great  risk  in  taking  a 
large  ship  into  Kingstown  Harbour  even  now ;  it  is  too  confined. 

3042.  Mr,  Augustus  Smitb.'}  You  said  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

3043.  In  going  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  what  passage  do  you  generally 
take  ? — Through  the  Minch. 

3044.  But  further  north,  do  you  go  through  the  Pentland  Firth  or  outside 
the  Orkneys  ?— Through  the  Pentland  Firth. 

3045.  You  prefer  that  I — Yes. 

3046.  Have  you  ever  found  that  you  were  under  circumstances  tliere  in 
which  you  were  in  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

3047.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  harbours  in  that  part  of  the  world? 
-^I  am  not,  but  I  know  there  are  good  harbours  in  the  Orkneys. 

3048.  Do  you  think  that  those  harbours  in  the  Orkneys  are  sufficient  for  the 
trade  that  passes  round  that  part .  of  the  coast  ? — 1  would  not  wish  to  offer  an 
opinion  about  that,  not  having  been  in  there  myself. 

3049.  Were  you  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead  ? — I  have  worked 
along  there  with  a  ship,  but  it  is  many  years  ago. 

3050.  Have  you  ever  been  in  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  north  of  Liverpool 
on  the  English  coast? — I  have. 

305 1 .  Is  there  any  position  that  you  could  point  out  that  would  be  serviceable 
to  ships  navigating  those  seas  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?*-There  is  Pielfeudry. 

3052.  Where  is  that  siruated? — Inside  Walney  Island. 

3053.  Are  there  any  particular  fecilities  there  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge  ? — It  would  require  to  be  dredged  out. 

3054.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  now  ? — About  three  fathoms  at  high  water. 
3055-  At  Walney  Island  ?— Yes. 

3056.  Has  Fleetwood  any  facilities  for  being  made  a  harbour  of  refuge? — 
I  think  they  could  make  a  very  good  harbour  there,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ship- 
masters in  bad  weather  would  like  to  go  down  there  if  they  could  possibly 
avoid  it. 

3057.  A  good  many  wrecks  I  see  by  the  chart  take  place  upon  that  coast?— 
Yes. 

3058.  Mr.  Philips.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  point  upon  the 
Welsh  coast  at  which  you  would  recommend  a  harbour  of  refuge,  except  St. 
Tudwall's  Bay? — I  consider  that  there  are  harbours  required  up  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

3059.  I  am  speaking  of  the  west  coast,  just  opposite  to  Ireland? — No,  I  do 
not  know  any  other  place  where  there  could  be  a  harbour  made  available  for 
ships  goin(£  south  from  Liverpool. 

3060.  With  reference  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  you  think  there  is  occasicm  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  there  ? — ^Yes. 

3061.  Where  would  you  recommend  that  it  should  be  placed?—!  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Channel  to  give  an  opinion ;  I  have  only  been 
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l/lr.  W.  HamilioM.  four  times  up  and  down  it,  but  I  should  say  that  at  Caldy  Island  there  could  be  a 

—       place  made. 

12  April  1858.         3062.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  recommend?— No  ;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other. 

3063.  Lord  John  Hay.']  I  think  you  said  that  Liverpool  ships  always,  or 
nearly  always,  go  out  by  the  south  of  Ireland  in  preference  to  the  north  ?— Yes. 

3064.  Supposing  you  were  going  from  Liverpool  in  a  very  strong  south- 
westerly wind,  would  you  go  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I  should 
go  south  with  a  south-west  wind  ;  with  a  south-east  wind  I  would  go  north. 

3065.  Is  the  south-east  wind  a  common  wind  in  the  Irish  Channel  ? — The 
Channel  wind  is  the  south-west. 

3066.  But  when  it  blows  from  the  south-east  you  would  go  to  the  north  ? — If 
it  blew  strong  I  could  not  get  through  the  south  channel ;  I  would  go  north 
certainly. 

3067.  Do  vessels  bound  to  North  America  go  out  by  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — 
Generally. 

3068.  They  would  prefer  beating  down  the  Irish  Channel  against  a  foul  wind 
to  running  out  with  a  fair  wind  through  the  north  channel  ?— I  do  not  think  a 
man  would  do  that,  provided  the  wind  was  to  the  south  ;  but  if  the  wind  was  to 
the  south-west,  I  think  a  man  would  beat  to  windward  in  the  south  channel. 

3069.  Could  you  lay  down  the  Irish  Channel  with  the  wind  to  the  south- 
west ?—  I  could  go  north  to  Tory  Island. 

3070.  Then  in  fact  it  depends  upon  the  wind  which  channel  you  go  by,  the 
north  or  the  south  ? — No ;  1  prefer  the  south. 

3071.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  south? — Because  you  are  sooner  clear  of  it. 

3072.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distance  is  less  from  the  southern  point  of  Ire- 
land where  you  take  your  departure,  than  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  ? — 
It  is  shorter  taking  from  Holyiiead  to  Tuskar,  than  from  Holyhead  to  Tory 
Island. 

3073.  Is  Tuskar  the  last  land  you  see  ?— It  is  generally  the  last. 

3074.  In  feet,  you  think  you  get  sooner  clear  of  the  land  by  the  soutii  route 
than  the  north  route? — Yes;  and  besides  that,  there  is  more  room  in  the 
channel ;  the  north  channel  is  very  narrow. 

3075.  Is  not  the  southern  channel  more  crowded  than  the  northern  in  conse- 
quence of  more  ports  being  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Bristol  and  some  of  the  Irish 
ports  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is,  but  they  have  got  a  greater  space. 

3076.  They  have  a  greater  space  in  proportion  to  the  vessels  which  go  the 
other  way  ? — Yes. 

3077.  Have  you  been  often  out  through  the  north  channel  ? — Some  thirty 
times. 

3078.  Which  way  does  the  Glasgow  trade  go,  by  the  south  of  Ireland  or  the 
north  ? — Principally  by  the  north. 

3079.  Is  there  an  extensive  trade  that  goes  to  the  north  ? — ^The  Montreal 
trade,  the  Quebec  trade,  and  the  Baltic  trade. 

3080.  Supposing  a  vessel  to  be  going  from  Montreal  and  Quebec,  would  that 
vessel  go  by  choice  by  the  south  of  Ireland  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  at  Portrush,  or  some  such  convenient  place? — The 
steamers  going  to  Montreal  go  north. 

3081 .  Then  it  is  a  question  of  wind,  you  think  ? — No,  not  with  steamers ;  it  is 
a  question  of  distance. 

3082.  How  is  It  with  sailing  vessels  ?— Sailing  vessels  I  think  prefer  going 
south,  even  going  more  distance. 

3083.  You  consider,  then,  that  if  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  made  somewhere 
near  Portrush,  sailing  vessels  would  not  even  then  prefer  going  out  by  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  going  south  ?  — I  think,  not  Liverpool  masters. 

3084.  But  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  Glasgow  trade  ? — It  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  any  ships  passing  through  the  channel. 

5085.  Would  it  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  Belfast  trade  ?— It  would. 

3086.  Then  do  you  think  it  very  advisable  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be 
constructed  at  Portrush  ?— I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
shipping. 

3087.  Looking  at  it  in  a  national  point  of  view,  you  think  that  a  harbour  of 

refuge 
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refuge  should  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Portrush  r— I  do,  I  think  it  would  be  Mr.  W.  Hamiton 
of  very  great  advantage.  

3088.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  Supposing  you  had  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and      n  April  1858. 
bad  taken  refuge  in  Carlingford,  and  the  wind  came  round  to  the  southward, 

would  you  be  disposed  to  take  the  north  channel  from  Curliugford,  or  would 
you  go  south  r— I  would  not  go  north  without  the  wind  was  south. 

3089.  Is  there  any  quarter  in  which  the  wind  could  be  blowing  in  which  you 
would  be  induced  to  go  north  from  Carlingfordr — No,  not  from  Carliugford. 

3090.  Then  you  would  run  down  the  whole  east  coa^t  of  Ireland  rather  than 
go  by  Porlrush  ? — Yes. 

3001.  It  appears  that  you  have  very  seldom  gone  by  those  ports  in  the  north 
channel  ?— I  have  not  gone  often. 

309'i.  Have  you  been  commanding  sailing  vessels  in  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

3093.  And  almost  always  kept  clear  of  the  ports? — ^I  have  not  always ;  1  have 
been  in  a  few  of  the  ports. 

3094.  Mr.  Clay.']  Have  you  ever  been  in  Lou^h  Poyle? — I  have  not;  but  I 
have  been  at  the  entrance  of  it  frequently  in  working  up. 

3095.  Lough  Foyle  is  by  many  parties  called  a  harbour  of  refusje,  and  used  as 
such  ? — Yes;  but  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  for  a  man  to  take  a  large  ship  in 
in  bad  weather. 

3096.  If  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  do  you  think  it  would 
make  any  considerable  difference  with  vessels  goiuji  from  Liverpool  as  to  whether 
they  went  by  the  south  or  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

3097.  Admiral  Duncambe.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Clyde  masters 
prefer  going  the  north  passage,  and  the  Liverpool  masters  the  south  ? — Yes. 

3098.  The  reason  being  that  each,  as  you  suppose,  gets  clear  of  the  land 
soonest  ? — Yes, 

3099.  What  is  the  wind  with  which  you  generally  leave  Liverpool  ? — We 
leave  with  the  wind  to  the  south,  and  round  to  north-north  east. 

3100.  After  getting  out,  you  frequently  find  that  the  wind  heads  you  going 
round  to  the  south  of  south-west  ?  —Yes. 

3101.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  strength  of  the  wind  increasing,  is 
Holyhead  of  any  service  to  you  as  a  refuge  ? — Ii  it  blows  strong  from  the  south- 
west you  would  pot  be  able  to  go  into  it. 

3102.  But  captains  foreseeing  bad  weather  coming  on,  could  take  refuge  in 
Holyhead  ? — You  could  go  into  it,  but  it  is  a  bad  harbour  to  get  out  of  again 
going  to  the  southward. 

3103.  Then  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  as  to  the  Liverpool  trade,  Holyhead 
is  not  of  much  use  after  all  the  money  that  bus  been  spent  upon  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is,  except  for  steamers.  t 

3104.  You  mean  that  you  would  prefer  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Carlingford,  or 
somewhere  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — ^Yes,  1  have  been  as  much  as  six  days 
between  Carlingford  Lough  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

3105.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that,  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  at  Portrush,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  Liver- 
pool trade  would  not,  as  a  general  rule,  use  that  north  passage? — I  do  not  think 
it  would ;  I  would  not  myself  as  a  shipmaster. 

James  Abernethy^  Esq.,  c.E.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3106.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a  Civil  Engineer?— lam.  /.  i< Jrm«<%, Esq. 

3107.  You   have  been  extensively  employed  in  designing  and  constructing            c.e. 
harbour  works  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  have. 

3108.  Have  you  been  professionally  employed  in  various  harbours  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  ?— I  have. 

3109.  For  a  considerable  period  ? — For  a  considerable  period. 

3110.  For  what  length  of  time  r — Some  15  or  16  years. 

3m*  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  harbour  of  Fraserburgh  ?  —I  am. 

3112.  Have  you  surveyed  that  harbour  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

31  >  3-  1  believe  you  have  furnished  designs  for  its  improvement  and  extension? 
— ^I  have. 

3114.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Fraserburgh  is  the  best  calculated  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  of  any  harbour  upon  that  coast  ? — I  am,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
prevaiUng  winds   are    from    the  south;    south-easterly  gales  are  exceedingly 
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AMmmHkfj  Eaq.,  pre^rient ;  the  promcmtory  called  Caimbolg  Fomtto  the  soo^ward,  riidteiB 
^^'  Fraserburgh  Harbour  from  the  action  of  those  wmds,  and  by  the  simple  exten- 

7"*"       stini  of  the  present  north  pier,  eibctive  protection  would  be  afforded  ftom  Ae 

If  April  1B58.    north-eartwJy  gales,   Ae  quarter  to  which  at  present  the  Imrboor  »  aio0t 
exposed  • 

3115.  I  beliei^  yon  have  fdraished  a  desi^  for  t^  extendon  of  the  exiattn|^ 
north  pier  at  Fraserburgh? — i  haye  (produeinff  apUm). 

3116.  Will  yon  explain  precisely  the  effect  that  sneh  extension  wontd  hare 
upon  the  harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge?— I  have  already  stated  that  the 
Marbour  of  Fraserburgh  is  entirely  sheltered  by  the  projecting  headland  called 
Cahubnlg  Point,  lying  about  two  miles  to  the  southward,  from  the  aetioii  of 
easterly  and  south-easterly  seas ;  its  present  exposure  is  from  the  north-east.  By 
extending  the  present  north  pier  1,400  feet,  efiective  shelter  would  be  afibrded 
from  all  winds,  and  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  and  upwards  would  be 
enabled  to  enter  that  harbour  at  low  water  of  spring  tides. 

3117.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  works  ? 
— I  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  pier  at  the  sum  of  80,000  /. 

3118.  What  would  be  the  distance  to  whidi,  by  this  plan,  the  pier  would 
estend  ? —  1 ,400  feet. 

3119.  Are  there  some  natural  facilities  for  the  construction  of  mason  work  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ? — There  is  an  extensive  supply  of  good  stone  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity ;  as  you  will  see  by  the  plan  ;  extensive  works  have  already 
been  constructed  at  Fraserburgh  Harbour,  all  the  material  of  wliich  was  pro- 
cured upon  the  site ;  and  there  is  material  available  for  works  of  still  greater, 
importance. 

3120.  What  is  at  present  the  amount  of  the  shipfnng  at  Fraserburgh? — ^I 
have  in  my  hand  certain  statistics  which  have  been  furnished  me ;  I  cannot 
speak  to  their  accuracy  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  can  put  this 

Vide  Apptndix.    statement  in.     {The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.) 

3121.  Supposing  these  works  to  be  constructed,  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  anchoring  ground,  and  what  would  be  the  area  inclosed  for  the  use  of  ves- 
sels r — By  the  extension  of  the  pier  to  the  length  which  I  have  stated,  that  is, 
1,400  feet,  there  would  be  an  area  slieltered  from  all  winds  of  about  11  acres  for 
vessels  drawing  20  feet  and  upward.?,  and  about  30  acres  for  vessels  of  a  less 
dass ;  independent  altogether  of  the  accommodation  within  the  present  tidal 
harbour,  which  amounts  to  about  33  acres. 

3122.  Would  there  be  great  facilities  for  entering  this  harbour  at  all  states 
of  the  tide  and  wind  ? — Yes,  in  all  states  of  the  tide  and  wind. 

3 1 23.  Admiral  Duncombe.]  Does  the  blue  show  what  has  been  already  done  ? 
—No,  that  is  a  projected  pier  in  connexion  with  the  railway  traffic. 

3124.  This  graving  dock  and  this  extension  of  the  pier  is  what  you  contemp- 
late in  your  plan  ? — ^Yes. 

3125.  Chairman.']  I  presume  that  the  frinds  for  these  works  have  been  locally 
supplied  ? — Yes ;  the  pier  is  at  present  executed  to  this  point,  and  for  want  of 
funds  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  on.  The  effect  already  hAs  been  to  shelter 
the  harbour  very  greatly  ;  we  get  36  feet  at  low-water  spring  tides  by  this 
extension  to  the  north  ;  in  a  north-east  gale  they  would  be  under  the  lee  of  this 
pier.  Cairnbulg  Point  projects,  and  shelters  it  completely  in  that  direction 
(explaining  the  same  on  the  plan). 

3126.  Fraserburgh  is  embayed? — ^It  is. 

3127.  Then  I  understand  that  this  blue  forms  no  part  of  your  present  sug- 
gestion ? — Not  for  the  harbour. 

3128.  It  is  part  of  your  works  connected  with  the  railway,  and  not  for  the 
harbour  ? — Not  for  the  harbour. 

3129.  Then  this  extension,  as  shown  upon  the  plan,  will  make  the  harbour  as 
you  conceive  a  safe  harbour  of  refuge,  containing  about  33  acres  of  anchoring 
ground  ?— Yes  ;  •  for  the  larger  vessels. 

3130.  And  that  extension  of  the  pier,  with  the  facility  of  material  upon  the 
spot,  might  be  made  for  about  80,000  L  ? — It  could. 

3131.  Mr.  AugtLstus  Smith^  That,  you  say,  is  for  the  largest  vessels? — For 
vessels  drawing  20  feet. 

3132.  But  if  they  draw  more  than  that,  they  cannot  go  there? — There  is  a 
limited  extent  of  shelter  for  vessels  drawing  even  28  or  24  feet. 

3133.  That  is  the  limit? — ^That  is  the  limit. 

3134.  You 
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3 1 34*  You  have  ezamioed  the  southeast  part  of  that  bay ;  would  there  be  any  J.Abemeti^m^i^ 
&cilitie8  for  formiDg  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  Caimbuig  PcHut  ? — ^No ;  there  are  *■* 

not  the  same  facilities,  and  I  do  not  think  a  harbour  at  that  point  would  answer        

the  purpqae,  because  it  is  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  sauth*east  gales ;  the      "  i!wat«i«. 
other  is  sheltered  from  the  south-east  gales,  and  only  requiies  an  extension  of  the 
north  pier  to  shelter  it  from  the  north-east  gales,  which  are  not  the  prevailing 
gales  there. 

3^35-  Sir  James  Elphinstone.]  What  is  to  be  the  length  of  the  new  pier  ?— 
One  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

3136.  What  will  it  CMt?— £.S0,O00. 

3137.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  considerable  harbour-work  at  Fraserbur^, 
which  Has  knocked  down  by  the  sea?— There  has  been  50,000/.  expended  up 
to  the  present  time  on  the  works  of  Fraserburgh  harbour. 

3138.  Does  this  improTement  repair  the  old  works,  or  make  new  ones? — The 
old  works  have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees. 

3139*  ^^^  you  now  pr(^M)6e  to  carry  this  out  at  an  expense  of  80,000/.? 
— ^Yes, 

3140.  How  much  water  is  there  available  for  vessels  drawing  19  feet  and 
upwards,  to  run  in  under  shelter? — About  11  acres  area. 

3141.  How  do  you  get  into  this  harbour  in  a  south-east  gale  ? — The  harbour 
is  directly  open  to  it;  after  rounding  Caimbuig  Point,  a  south-east  gale  is  a 
leading  wind  into  the  harbour. 

31A2.  Then  the  harbour  is  perfectly  open  to  the  south-east? — No,  it  is 
sheltered  by  Cairn bulg  Point,  which  projects  considerably  to  the  east  of  south- 
east from  the  harbour  entrance. 

3143.  At  present  it  is  a  tidal  harbour,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

3144.  It  is  entirely  dry  inside,  is  it  not  ? — Except  a  small  portion  near  the  pier 
bead. 

3145.  At  present  no  vessels  can  run  for  it? — ^At  present  no  vessels  can  run  for 
it  at  low-water. 

3146.  With  a  north-east  gale  the  place  is  perfectly  open  ? — It  is. 

3147.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  considtrable  hazard  to  run  for  such  a  place 
as  that  in  a  north-east  gale  ? — No,  I  think  not,  if  that  pier  was  built. 

3148.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  run  higher  up  if  you  got  round  the  point  at 
all?— I  believe  if  you  were  considerably  to'tiie  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Moray  Firth,  you  might  not  run  for  Fraserburgh  Harbour;  it  might  not  be 
advisable. 

3149.  What  is  the  largest  vessel  that  belongs  to  Fraserbuigh  ? — ;I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  matter  to  be  able  to  say. 

3150.  What  is  the  largest  sized  vessel  that  can  use  the  harbour? — ^The  depth 
of  water  will  of  course  regulate  that ;  I  should  think  at  high-water  spring  tides  a 
vessel  drawing  more  than  14  or  15  feet  could  not  enter. 

3151.  You  do  not  give  more  depth  in  the  inner  harbour  by  this  proposed 
extension  ? — No ;  but  we  afford  complete  shelter  from  the  action  of  the  north- 
east gales,  which  cause  a  considerable  range  within  the  inner  harbour,  so  as  to 
make  it  unsafe ;  but  by  the  extension  of  the  existing  harl>our  there  would  be  com- 
plete shelter  from  the  range  of  the  sea. 

3152.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  could  ever  be  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
large  ships,  do  you? — My  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  a  limited  section  of  coast.  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  as  regards  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland^  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  any  one 
given  point  would  not  subserve  the  interests  of  the  shipping,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  bett»  to  provide  local  harbours  of  refuge  within  given  sections  of  the 
coast. 

3153.  Then  you  look  upon  it  as  entirely  a  work  to  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  coasting  trade  of  that  neighbourhood  ? — 
For  coasting  yet^ds  along  a  giyen  section  of  the  coast,  say  from.  Moray  Firth  to 
BnchanNess. 

3154.  You  do  not  anticipate  its  beiuff  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  large  ships? 
— No.  I  think  for  the  class  of  vessds  I  have  already  stated,  drawing  20  feet  of 
irater,  to  a  limited  extent  it  may  be  considered  a  hsurbour  of  refuge,  but  only  to 
a  limited  extent. 

3155.  But  is  not  that  rather  a  nautical  question;  is  not  that  rather  beyond 
the  sphere  of  an  engineer? — No.     I  think  an  ei^riaeer  who  has  been  empby^d 
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3156.  Lord  John  Hay.']  I  think  you  say  the  works  that  you  propose  to  make 
would  cost  about  80,000  /•  r — Ws. 

3157.  Supposing  you  were  to  spend  a  larger  sum  of  money,  say  double 
that,  would  you  be  able  to  afford  a  corresponding  increase  in  protection  ? 
—Yes. 

3158.  Why  do  you  confine  yourself,  then,  to  that  estimate? — Because  I  have 
always  treated  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  Fraserburgh  Harbour  in  a  local 
sense ;  as  a  local  harbour  of  refuge  for  a  limited  section  of  coast,  entertaining- 
the  opinion  which  I  do,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  laid  out  at  any  one  particular 
point  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  would  not  subserve  the  general  purposes 
of  shipping,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  improve  and  extend  the  existing  har- 
bours ;  but  if  the  pier  at  Fraserburgh  was  extended  twice  the  length  shown  upon 
this  plan,  it  would  give  a  very  large  amount  of  increased  area  of  anchorage  for 
large  shipping ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  extent  of  pier. 

3159.  Then  you  confine  yourself  to  making  such  a  harbour  as  would  be  one 
of  two  or  three  which  might  be  constructed  upon  the  coast? — Yes. 

3160.  Do  you  think  under  those  circumstances  that  Fraserburgh  is  in  a  better 
position  than  Peterhead  ?— I  do. 

31C1.  Are  your  objections  to  Peterhead  engineering  objections,  or  what  ? — 
They  are  engineering  to  some  extent,  and  nautical  also. 

3162.  What  are  the  engineering  objections  to  Peterhead? — The  engineering 
objections  are  that  you  can  only,  except  at  an  enormous  expense,  have  a  limited 
harbour  in  the  bay  of  Peterhead  ;  limited  in  extent,  except  at  an  enormous 
expense  ;  stnd  that  the  construction  of  works  in  Peterhead  Bay  is  attended  with 
much  risk. 

3163.  When  you  speak  of  an  enormous  amount,  do  you  mean  a  little  upwards 
of  300,000/.,  for  I  think  there  was  a  plan  for  expending  about  340,000/.  ;  do 
you  call  that  an  enormous  sum? — I  should  think  that  an  exceedingly  small 
expenditure,  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge  of  any  large  extent 
there. 

3164.  You  know  the  plan,  do  not  you  ? — I  have  seen  the  plan  which  was  made 
in  1847,  but  1  have  not  seen  the  last  plan  referred  to. 

3165.  What  extent  of  accommodation  would  that  give? — I  think, I  read  in  the 
evidence  that  it  it  was  200  acres. 

3166.  Would  you  think  that  340,000/.  was  too  much  to  pay  for  tl^  larger 
accommodation  of  300  acres  ? — I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  sum  of  money 
could  afford  such  an  area  of  accommodation. 

3167.  But  have  you  examined  the  harbour,  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  r 
— 1  am  intimately  acquainted  with  Peterhead,  from  having  constructed  a  pier  at 
Boddam  Harbour,  in  the  south  bay,  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  having  occasion 
to  be  there  frequently. 

3168.  What  other  objections  have  you  to  Peterhead  than  that?— The  first 
objection  I  have  to  Peterhead,  is  that  there  is  always  an  exceedingly  heavy  sea 
there ;  there  is  a  heavier  sea  at  that  particular  point  than  at  any  other  point 
north  or  south :  that  is  of  importance.  In  the  second  place,  Peterhead  is 
completely  open  to  the  prevailing  south-east  gales,  whereas  Fraserburgh  is  pro- 
tected from  them. 

3169.  1  think  you  said  that  a  portion  of  the  works  at  Fraserburgh  were 
thrown  over  by  the  sea,  did  you  not  ? — ^They  were. 

3170.  Did  the  repairing  of  those  works  cause  a  very  large  expense: — I 
think  not. 

3171.  Were  they  extensive  ? — ^The  breach  was  pretty  extensive,  but  the  work 
is  not  very  heavy. 

3172.  Supposing  you  were  to  carry  out  a  breakwater  such  as  you  have  pro- 
posed, would  you  make  it  of  much  more  solid  material  ?— I  would.  The  portion 
of  the  north  pier,  which  was  breached  by  the  sea,  was  composed  of  very  small 
and  indifferent  material.  For  the  construction  of  the  north  pier  I  should  use 
material  of  a  much  larger  class. 

31 73.  Have  you  that  material  near  at  hand  ? — We  have. 

3174.  How  near? — Immediately  round  the  Point;  at  the  lighthouse,  there  is 
an  extensive  quarry,  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  hearting  could  be 

furnished. 
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furnished.     Then  there  is  the  red  and  white  granite  within  a  few  miles  for  the  «^*  AbemeihifflLBq*^ 
face  work.  ^  *• 

3»7.5-  With  regard  to  the  weather  that  you  have  there,  is  there  during  a  con-       "^         * 
siderable  portion  of  the  year  much  time  to  work  in  deep  water;  is  the  weather      ^*  ^P"*  *^5^* 
favourable  for  constructing  works  ? — As  favourable  as  it  is  generally  upon  that 
coast ;  during  the  summer  months  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  is  available. 

3 1 76.  You  would  be  able  to  work,  I  presume,  during  the  south-easterly  gales, 
unless  they  were  very 'heavy? — We  should. 

3177.  Would  the  water  be  smooth  enough  to  enable  you  to  work  during  the 
south-easterly  gales,  unless  they  were  heavy  ? — Unless  the  gales  were  heavy  the 
works  could  be  carried  on. 

3178.  Is  the  south-easterly  gale  the  prevailing  wind  upon  that  coast? — That 
is  the  prevailing  wind. 

3179.  Therefore  except  in  northerly  winds  you  would  be  able  to  work? — Ex- 
cept in  northerly  winds  or  north-east  winds  we  should  be  able  to  work  at  the 
pier.  That  is  the  difficulty,  and  I  think  a  very  considerable  one,  with  reference 
to  Peterhead,  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  prevailing  south-easterly  gales. 

3180.  S\t  Frederick  Smith.]  In  what  depth  of  water  would  your  proposed 
pier  terminate  ?— It  is  shown  upon  this  plan  as  36  feet  at  low  water. 

3181.  How  do  you  propose  to  construct  a  pier  for  that  distance  ? — Probably 
the  lower  portion  of  it  might  be  constructed  from  a  stage  work  with  the  aid  of 
divers. 

3182.  Then  you  propose  to  use  cut  stone  work  ?— For  the  face  work. 

3 1 83.  With  close  joints  ? — Scahbled  stone  or  quarry -dressed. 

3184.  In  what  position  will  the  work  be;  upright  or  sloping? — A  curvilinear 
slope  seaward,  with  the  joints  of  the  stone  sloping  backward. 

3185  W'ill  that  increase  the  expense  in  any  degree  from  the  plane  surface? 
— Not  in  my  experience ;  I  find  that  I  can  do  the  one  as  cheap  as  the  other. 

3186.  Do  you  propose  to  use  the  diving-bell  generally  in  the  work? — For  the 
lower  portion  ;  the  foundation  might  be  put  in  with  the  aid  of  divers,  simply  to 
place  the  face  stones  in  their  proper  position. 

3187.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  slow  operation? — Necessarily  a  slow  one  as 
regards  that  position. 

3188.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make  this  pier  as  you  now  propose  it  ? 
— I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  question  to  answer  it  at  once. 

3189.  Judging  from  the  time  which  has  been  occupied  by  Dover  Pier,  which 
has  made  but  very  little  progress,  it  would  be  some  years? — It  would ;  but 
although  the  termination  of  the  pier  is  in  36  feet  water,  stiil  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  in  considt^rably  less;  therefore  it  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  Dover. 

3190.  And  after  that  work  was  completed,  it  would  not  be  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  large  vessels  r — To  a  limited  extent  it  would. 

3191.  With  the  tide  flowing,  and  at  or  near  high  water? — ^With  the  tide 
flowing,  and  at  or  near  high  water,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  low-water  spring 
tides,  inasmuch  as  there  is  36  feet  shown  at  low  water  at  the  termination  of  the 
pier;  over  the  whole  area  of  11  acres  it  will  average  23  or  24  feet. 

3192.  You  have  stated  that  by  doubling  the  cost  you  would  be  able  to  give 
refuge  for  large  vessels  in  considerable  numbers? — By  doubling  the  extent  of 
the  works. 

3193.  That  is  making  2,800  feet,  instead  of  1,400  feet? — Yes. 

3194.  What  depth  of  water  would  that  take  you  out  into? — ^About  seven  or 
eight  fathoms. 

3195.  And  if  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  that  would  be  a  very  costly 
operation,  as  compared  with  the  other  r — It  would  necessarily. 

3196.  And  a  very  lengthy  one? — It  would  be. 

3197.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bottom  upon  which  you  propose 
to  construct  this  breakwater  r — Chiefly  clay,  with  a  layer  of  sand  above  it. 

3198.  The  whole  distance ? — The  first  portion  of  the  breakwater;  a  certain 
portionofit  would  be  constructed  upon  some  outlying  rocks;  the  last  700  feet 
would  be  upon  the  sandy  clay. 

3199.  Is  it  a  firm  sand? — There  is  but  a  thin  stratum  of  sand  above  the 
clay. 

3200.  Would  not  there  be  a  very  heavy  sea  indeed  m  a  north-easterly  gale, 
when  the  sea  would  set  dead  against  this  breakwater  ? — ^There  would  be. 
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/•  AkermAj^Emi.,      3201 .  The  whole  weight  of  the  North  Sea  would  set  against  it,  would  oot  it  ? 
«•»•  —It  would. 

; —  3202.  Would  not  there  be  a  very  great  liability  of  its  being  knocked  to 

la  Apnli^.  pieces  ? — Not  more  so  than  the  breakwaters  that  are  at  present  in  progress  of 
construction.  There  is  the  same  liability  in  all  cases;  there  is  the  same  risk, 
which  we  cannot  get  rid  of. 

3203.  But  still  you  would  not  find  upon  the  whole  coast  of  England  «  Scot- 
land a  more  exposed  position  thanthis  ? — I  should  except  Peterh^  ;  the  set  of 
the  sea  being  there  more  heavy  on  account  of  the  iron-bound  coast^  thick  deep 
water  directly  up  to  it,  and  a  violent  confluence  of  tides. 

3204.  Of  course  that  exposed  situation  would  render  the  progress  of  the  works 
at  least  uncertain  in  anything  like  bad  weather  ? — It  would. 

3205.  Are  you  prepared  as  an  engineer  to  state  that  ycm  could  coDstruct  a 
a  breakwater  that  you  would  insure  against  any  storm,  for  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  you  describe  ? — I  am. 

3206.  Sir  James  ElphiMtoneJ]  You  w^re  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  upon  the  Formartine  and 
Buchan  Railway  ?— I  was. 

3207.  At  that  time  you  had  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  Fraserburgh  ^ — For 
very  good  reasons. 

3208.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  ? — But  a  very  limited  plan  had  been  carried 
out  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Fraserburgh,  and  a  portion  of  tlie 
works  which  had  been  executed  were  in  ruins. 

3209.  Do  you  know  what  those  works  cost  that  were  so  ruined  ? — No*  I  do 
not. 

3210.  Did  not  they  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ? — I  should  think  thejr 
did  not ;  about  4,000  /. 

321 1.  Was  not  it  very  difficult  to  get  contractors  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Fraserburgh  Harbour  in  ccmsequence  of  the  danger  attending  works  there  ? — 
The  same  work  has  been  since  reconstructed  upon  a  most  efficient  plan. 

321 2.  I  find  that  you  stated  upon  that  occasion,  ^^  I  am  not  aware  whether  it 
is  abandoned  or  not.  I  am  aware  that  for  many  years  advertisements  were  issued 
to  contractors  to  form  the  breakwater,  but  no  man  was  found  with  courage 
enough  to  undertake  the  work."  Was  that  your  statement  ? — I  believe  that  the 
estimate  that  was  given  for  the  works  was  exceedingly  low,  and  I  believe  it  was 
a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  get  any  contractor  to  undertake  them  for  the 
money ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  money.  Tf  the  estimate  had  been  higher,  th^ 
would  have  got  efficient  contractors,  no  doubt,  to  have  done  it. 

3213.  Then  it  was  entirely  because  the  estimate  was  too  low  that  ccmtractois 
could  not  be  got  to  execute  the  works  ?—  It  was ;  and  also  because  the  proposed 
form  of  breakwater  was  not  of  sufficient  strength,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  and 
therefore  no  practical  contractor  would  undertake  the  risk. 

3214.  In  speaking  of  Peterhead  Harbour,  have  you  ever  seen  the  plans  and 
sections  which  were  laid  before  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  the  data 
upon  which  he  went  in  giving  bis  evidence  with  regard  to  Peterhead  ? — I  have 
not ;  I  have  seen  a  plan  of  Mr.  Stevenson's,  bearing  date  in  1847,  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  Peterhead  Bay,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  one  referred  to  in  this 
Committee. 
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Mr.  Barmg. 
Admiral  Dancombe. 
Sir  immtA  Elpfaiiisloae. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Mr.  J.  fl.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Haggard. 
Lord  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Kendall.    ' 


Mr.  Liddetl. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  AuCTStuB  Smith. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith. 
Lord  H.  V.  Tempest. 
Mr.  Traill. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.  in  the  Chaib. 


Sir  Samuel  M^ten  Peto^  Bart.,  called  in ;  and  Exanained. 

35115.  ChairmafiJ]  WHAT  is  your  profession  ? — Contractor  for  public  works.     S\rS.M.Peto^ 

3216.  Have  yon  had  great  experience  in  the  construction  of  harbours? —  B*"^. 

I  hate  had  considerable  experience.  

3217.  Upon  what  harboars  have  you  been  engaged? — I  had  the  superin-'      15  April  1858. 
tendence  of  the  constraction  of  the  narbour  to  which  my  evidence  will  have 

relnrenee.  I  have  also  paid  rery  great  attention  to  the  constraction  of  harbours 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  and  my  connexion 
with  various  works  in  railways  leading  to  those  harbours  in  the  course  of  my 
profesfioti  has  led  me  to  fed  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 

3218.  Are  yoa  familiar  with  the  Harbour  of  Lowestoft  ? — ^I  am. 

3219.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  facts  as  to  its  size  and  general 
feiUbitm? — If  the  Committee  will  allow  me^  I  will  hand  in  a  chart  of  the  coast 
in  the  vicinity  connected  with  it  {handing  in  the  same),  and  also  a  plan  of  the 
harbour  itself  (hawbig  in  the  same).  I  ^uld  say  with  regard  to  Lowestoft 
Harbour,  I  have  known  it  for  14  years :  it  consists  of  two  extensive  piers  :  the 
nmth  pier,  extendmg  800  feel^into  the  sea,  and  the  south  pier,  1,250  feet  into 
the  sea ;  the  width  of  the  outer  harbour  is  800  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  enlxance 
150  feet  placed  in  a  south-easterly^  direction. 

3220.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
veneis  which  enter  or  use  the  harbour  ? — With  the  permission  of  the  Connnittee 
1  will  prpsenily  hand  in  some  statistics  which  will  give  the  numbers  which  have 
entered  for  refuge  every  year. 

3221.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  subject  of  this  Committee  has  reference 
to  harbours  of  refuge,  and  therefore  we  wish  your  opinion  to  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  question  of  a  Imrbour  of  refuge  as  dtstingvished  from  the  capabilities  of 
Lowisstoft  as  a  poart  o€  trade  ? — My  evidence  will  be  directed  entirely  to  that 
point 

3^23.  Is  it  a  harbour  which  is  easy  of  access  at  all  times  ? — ^The  harbour  is  of 
euy  access  under  sail  with  the  wind  from  almost  any  quarter ;  and  the  sea,  on 
account  of  the  sandbanks,  is  never  so  heavy  but  that  at  any  time  an  efficient 
staiai  tug  can  go  out  and  come  in  with  a  ship.  Vessels  with  loss  of  rudder, 
waterlogged,  leaky,  and  in  a  sinking  state  (or  from  other  causes  which  render 
thou  unmanageable)  can  be  got  into  the  outer  harbour  and  laid  on  the  mud  on 
tiie  nwth  side ;  a  number  of  such  cases  have  occurred  of  late  years,  and  vessels 
drawing  as  much  as  20  feet  of  water  have  been  brought  in  and  saved,  discharged 
their  cargoes,  and  have  been  docked  for  repairs,  which  but  for  such  a  harbour 
must  have  been  lost  All  vessels  whose  draft  of  water  will  admit  of  their  coming 
in  and  going  out  of  the  gateways  or  through  the  roadsteads,  will  find  water 
always  in  the  outer  harbour. 

3223.  Does  a  very  large  traffic  pass  along  that  coast  ? — ^Very  large  indeed. 

3224.  The  colliers  all  pass  that  coast  r — ^They  all  pass  close  in  shore. 
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Sir S.M.Peio,        3225.  How  far  is  Lowestoft  from   the  Yarmouth  Roads? — Practically  the 
Bart.  Roads  may  be  considered  as  one,  Tarmoutb  and  Lowestoft  Roads  communicatii^ 

with  each  other. 

15  April  1858.         3226.  Do  the  sandbanks  oflf  Lowestoft  offer  a  natural  protection  to  shipping? 

— ^They  do  so  to  a  great  extent ;  hence  they  can  at  all  times  make  the  harbour, 

or  a  steam-tug  can  fetch  them  in. 

3227.  Have  you  frequently  a  large  number  of  vessels  lying  in  the  Lowestoft 
and  Yarmouth  Roads,  seeking  protection  against  storms  ? — We  have  so.  Our 
great  difficulty  at  Lowestoft  is  simply  this:  that  our  capabilities  in  the  inner 
harbour,  although  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade,  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  refuge  ;  and  in  severe  gales  we  are  so  utterly  choked  up,  that  we 
have  to  stop  taking  theru  ;  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  reluse  vessels  on  account 
of  the  want  of  space. 

3228.  Is  there  any  other  harbour  in  ihe  neighbourhood  which  vessels  can 
easily  take  ? — None. 

3229.  It  is  the  only  harbour  on  that  coast  that  vessels  can  take? — It  is  the 
only  harl)0ur  on  that  coast  that  vessels  can  take. 

3230.  Tlien  vessels  in  distress  in  the  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft  Roads  have  no 
harbour  that  they  can  make  for,  except  Lowestoft  ? — They  have  none  other  that 
they  can  make  for. 

3231.  And  at  present  the  inner  harbour  is  too  small  to  take  more  than  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  local  trade? — It  takes  a  considerable  number  more ;  but 
whenever  we  have  a  severe  gale,  the  inner  harbour  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
extent  that  is  required  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  we  are  obliged  to  refuse 
vessels  after  a  certain  time. 

3232.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels  unconnected  with  the  trade  of  the  place  ? — Quite  so. 

3233.  Is  it  the  fact  that  vessels  frequently  take  refuge  in  Lowestoft  Harbour? 
— Very  frequently ;  a  table  which  I  shall  hand  in  to  the  Committee  will  show 
that  fact. 

3234.  I  mean  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  refuge  ? — I  have  here  a  statement 
of  the  number  nnd  value  of  the  vessels  and  cargo  coming  into  the  harbour  of 
Lowestoft  for  refuge  from  stress  of  weather,  and  in  crippled  and  disabled  states, 
during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  outer  harbour,  and 
during  the  years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  outer  harbour.  I  have  als^ 
a  statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  taken  refuge  in  this 
harbour  during  each  of  the  years  1852  to  1857  inclusive,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  Lowestoft  has  been  used  as  a  place  for  shelter. 

3235.  What  is  the  number? — The  number  of  vessels  coming  in  exclusively  for 
refuge  in  1852  was  496,  with  a  tonnage  of  38,382 ;  in  1853,  601  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  56,091;  in  1854,  871  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  74,733;  in  1855, 
632  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  56,714 ;  in  1856,  698  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
69,834 ;  in  1857,  584  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  53,980. 

3236.  Then,  upon  the  average,  about  600  vessels  a  year  have  taken  refuge  in 
Lowe^jtoft  harbour,  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuge,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  local  trade  ? — For  refuge  only. 

3237.  Passing  vessels?— Passing  vessels. 

3238.  1  )o  many  wrecks  occur  immediately  off  the  harbour  ? — Not  immediately 
off  the  harbour,-  but  on  the  whole  of  the  coast.  The  table  will  show  that  there  is 
no  other  part  of  the  coast  of  England  where  so  many  vessels  are  lost  as  that. 

3239.  Does  the  harbour  present  great  facilities  for  improvement  ? — The  outer 
harbour  does  not  require  any  expenditure  at  all  for  the  purposes  of  refuge ;  all  that 
is  required  there  is  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  position  which  I  should 
recommend  for  that  would  be  that  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan  as  Kirkley  Ham, 
which  is  here  (pointing  out  the  same.) 

3240.  If  that  improvement  vvere  made,  what  extent  of  additional  accom- 
modation would  that  afford? — Kirkley  Ham  contains  about  nine  acres.  An 
expenditure  of  from  35,000/.  to  40,000/.  would  render  the  whole  of  that  space 
available  for  vessels  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

3241.  How  many  vessels  of  the  ordinary  size,  say  300  tons,  coasting  vessels, 
vould  that  accomniodate  ? — My  impression  is,  that  you  would  easily  place  there 
300  or  400  vessels  at  a  time. 

3242.  In  eight  acres  ? — Yes,  in  eight  acres.  I  would  devote  that  exclusively  to 
that  purpose.    There  are  123  acres  in  the  whole  of  the  inner  harbour  ;  but  ray 
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own  advice  would  be  to  appropriate  that  particular  part  of  it,  and  devote  it  en-      Sir  5.  Af.  PetCf 
tirely  to  vessels  seeking  refuge.  Bart. 

3243.  But  when  you  speak  of  1 23  acres  in  the  inner  harbour,  how  much  of  that 

128  acres  would  be  aflTected  by  the  improvement  you  suggest  ?— What  I  should      ^^    ^     ^  ^^ 
suggest,  would  give  ihere  altogether  about  16  acres  of  additional  water  space  for 
about  35,000 Z. 

3244.  How  many  vessels  will  lie  in  this  outer  harbour  marked  upon  the  plan? 
— We  do  not  use  tfie  outer  harbour,  generally  speaking,  for  vessels  lying ;  they 
come  there,  and  pass  into  the  inner  harbour. 

3245.  In  point  of  fact,  the  outer  harbour  at  present  is  not  used  for  refuge  at 
all? — No,  except  for  vessels  coming  in  and  passing  into  the  inner  harbour. 
Oftentimes  we  have  vessels  coming  in  in  such  a  disabled  state  that  we  cannot 
place  then)  in  the  inner  harbour,  from  their  having  come  in  in  such  a  disabled  state* 

3246.  The  outer  harbour  is  chiefly  used  now  for  the  purpose  of  the  fishing 
trade,  and  for  embarking  cattle  ?— For  the  purpose  of  embarking  the  cattle,  and 
the  general  trade,  and  vessels  coming  in  and  coaling. 

3247.  Have  you  a  very  large  fishing  trade? — Very  large  indeed. 

3248.  How  many  boats  belong  to  the  harbour? — It  is  not  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  harbour ;  we  have  vessels  from  Brixham  and  various  parts  of  the 
coast  coming,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  south  coast ;  they  come  there  during 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  to  a  very  large  extent  indeed. 

3249.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  vessels,  upon  the  average,  frequent  that 
coast  ? — During  the  fishing  season  the  railway  carriage  averages  from  1,200  /. 
to  1,500  /.  a  week  for  the  carriage  of  fish  from  the  port  of  Lowestoft ;  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  know  it. 

^250.  That  is  independent  of  any  carried  from  Yarmouth  ? — Yes;  Yarmouth 
is  much  larger  still. 

3251.  Are  there  many  fishing  vessels  lost  oflP  that  coast?— At  times  there  are 
a  good  many  lost. 

3252.  Of  course  there  are  very  frequently  a  very  large  number  of  vesseb 
riding  in  the  Roads  ? — ^We  have,  during  the  season,  as  many  as  600  sail  fishing 
upon  the  coast,  carrying  about  4,000  men.  The  fishing  ground  is  from  30  to  AO 
miles  from  the  land.  Those  vessels  use  the  harbour  extensively  for  shelter,  of 
course. 

3253.  Have  you  also  frequently  a  very  large  number  of  merchant  vessels  and 
colliers  lying  off  in  the  Roads  ? — A  very  large  number  indeed. 

3254.  The  sands  themselves  offer  a  considerable  shelter  in  a  particular  state 
of  the  wind  ? — ^They  do  always,  in  fact  a  considerable  shelter,  I  may  say. 

3255.  But  you  think  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade  ? — Cer- 
tainly not  in  a  severe  gale. 

3256.  Are  there  many  vessels  lost  upon  the  coast  by  collision  ? — We  have  had 
more  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  the  screws  have  come  more  into 
use,  than  we  had  before ;  they  run  in  at  night. 

3257.  Is  that  because  they  attempt  to  go  where  a  sailing  vessel  would  not  go?* 
<— No,  not  at  all ;  but  the  sailing  vessels  have  not  the  same  amount  of  risk  as 
screw  vessels,  generally,  in  coming  into  crowded  roadsteads  and  coming  through 
at  night.  We  have  had  repeated  cases  of  colUsion  from  screws,  more  so  than 
from  any  other  class  of  vessels. 

3258.  You  frequently,  you  say,  have  had  occasion  to  reject  vessels  that  were 
seeking  a  harbour  of  refuge,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  room ? — Yes;  I 
can  give  the  Committee  one  case  in  November  1851 :  a  gale  from  the  north* 
east  came  on  when  the  vessels  in  the  Roads  were  very  numerous,  and  many  took 
shelter  in  the  harbour,  until  it  became  so  full  within  (that  was  a  matter  I 
observed  myself),  and  up  to  the  pier-heads,  that  it  was  impossible  for  another  to 
enter,  and  many  vessels  in  distress  with  loss  of  anchors,  and  othei*s  damaged  by 
the  gale,  were  warned  off  by  the  harbour-master  and  pilots ;  three  of  these  ves- 
sels were  stranded  on  the  beach  under  the  new  town  on  that  occasion,  and  many 
others  in  great  distress  sought  Harwich.  Siniilar  occurrences  have  taken  place 
since,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  particularly  in  two  gales  in  the  month 
of  February  1853,  when  much  of  the  distress  might  have  been  relieved,  had 
the  harbour  been  more  capacious. 

3259.  You  speak  now  of  one  particular  occasion  ? — ^That  was  one  which  I 
observed  myself  and  noted ;  therefore  I  give  that  particularly ;  that  was  one  of 
a  great  number. 

0.36.  Y  3260.  Then^^  ^ 
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Sir  S^M.  P*»         3260.  Then  it  is  leslly  a  &ct  that  vessels  ofiering  tben^ves  at  the  mouth  of 
"^  the  harbour  in  distress,  for  the  conveDience  of  which  the  harbour  would  be 

15  April  i858«     ^^^l^hk  otherwise,  have  been  rejected  and  warned  off  in  consequence  of  there 
not  being  room  for  tbem  to  aiter  ? — Upon  many  oces^ions. 

3261.  Have  yott  any  idea  of  the  money-Talue  of  the  ships  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  answer  to  that  question  ;  I  have  a 
statement  here  of  ves^efe  coaung  in  in  a  crippled  and  disabled  state,  which 
would  have  been  entirely  lost  tf  it  had  not  bi^  for  the  harbour  showing  in 
each  year  the  money-value  of  vessels  coming  in  in  snch  state,  and  which  in  the 
judgment  of  nautical  mm  wnoU  have  be^oi  totally  lost  if  thoia  had  not  been  so 
sheltered. 

3262.  They  came  in  merely  for  refuge? — They  came  in  merely  for  refuge; 
they  were  in  such  a  crippled  and  disabled  state,  they  would  have  been  totally 
lost  bad  the  harbour  not  been  existing. 

3263.  Can  you  give  the  CommLctee  the  inverse  position ;  namely,  how  many 
vessels  which  have  been  precluded  from  coming  in  r — No,  I  do  not  know  that ; 
what  I  want  the  Committee  to  understand  with  referenee  to  the  harbour  itself  is^ 
that  no  money  at  all  would  be  required.  All  that  is  required  ie  an  additional 
space  dredged  in  the  inner  harbour,  so  as  to  enable  aceommodati<m  to  be  given  Uxc 
vessels  for  refuge. 

3264.  For  how  nuKh  r — ^I  think  you  might  get,  by  an  expenditure  of  from 
96,000/.  to  46,000/.  accommodation  fm  from  260  to  aoo  vesseU. 

5365.  That  would  be  equally  available  for  the  Yarmouth  Roads  as  for  the 
Lowestoft  Roads  e — Quite  sou 

3266.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  point  upon  that  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
die  Thames  to  the  Wash,  where  any  other  harboiir  coold  be  so  easily  made  ? — 
It  would  be  possible  in  several  positions  with  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money 
to  make  an  efficient  harbour,  but  I  know  of  no  plaee  where  you  could  get  the 
accommodation  for  so  small  an  outlay  as  you  could  at  Lowestoft*  from  the  hct  of 
the  Oiiter  wxuks  being  all  constructed* 

3167.  You  say  the  harbour  is  at  presenfc  available^  so  £ir  as  it  goes,  for  vessek 
aloag  the  whote  coaat,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Wash  ? — It  is  so. 

3268.  Admiral  Dmme0mtit.]  Do  you  wish  the  (Committee  to  understand  that» 
in  your  opinion,  with  those  alterations  made  at  Lowestoft,  it  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  national  harbour  of  refoge.  I  say  ''  national  **  as  contradutinguished 
from  local,  for  the  local  trade.  I  believe  that  it  uould  be  made  anple  by 
increasing  the  inner  harbour  space  for  aiU  vessels  using  that  coast  for  trade. 

3269.  By  dredging  the  eight  acres  which  you  speak  of  at  Kirkley  Ham? — . 
I  merely  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  that  should  be  the  commencement  of 
the  thing;  of  course  the  limit  would  be  the  demand,  and  I  say  tbat  for  a6;0OO/L 
you  may  givie  dght  acves  of  adsb'tional  space,  and  from  time  te^  time  dredge 
additioniBd  space  as  it  is  required. 

3270.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  two  outer  pier  heads? — One 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

3371.  Then  it  appeavs,  as  yuu  go  thrm^^h  the  outer  harbour  to  the  inner 
harbour,  there  is  a  lock  over  which  the  Ijmdon  road  runs ;  is  that  on  a  swiog- 
bridge  ? — It  is  so. 

3272.  Then,  can  yon  say  that  eight  acres  above  that  is  really  available  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  ? — Certainly. 

3273.  What  is  the  space  across  the  lock? — Fifty  feet,  with  a  depth  of  26  feet ; 
anii  9bt  lowest  low  water  over  the  sill  there  are  12  feet. 

3274.  With  reference  to  the  great  number  of  vessels  that  might,  in  iim^s  o£ 
emergency,  require  to  use  both  ttie  outer  harbour  and  the  newly  made  inner 
harbour,  1  apprdiend  they  must  be  there  moored  in  tiers  ?—  Quite  so. 

3275.  But  that,  with  vessels  running  in  in  a  gale  of  wind,  is  not  quite  so  easily 
done  as  people  may  imagine? — We  do  not  find  any  difficulty,  except  want  of 
space ;  we  have  had  300  and  400  vessels  in  at  a  time,  and  we  have  had  no  difi- 
culty,  except  that  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  space  dredged  there  in  the 
interior. 

3276.  What  is  about  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  npcn  that  coast? — ^The 
average  tonnage  of  vessels  upon  that  coast  is  not  more  in  general  than  from  200 
to  260  tons.  I  have  seen  vessels  of  1,000  tons  there ;  but  there  are  very  few 
vessels  upon  that  coast  of  more  than  250  tons:  they  are  principally  coasthi^ 
vessels. 

3277.  You 
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3277.  You  have  stated,  iu  answer  to  qaestions  from  the  Chairman,  that  the     Sir  S.  M.  Peto, 
outer  harbour  is  not  used  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  now? — Very  h'ttle,  except  for  ^^^^' 
fishing  boats,  and  also  for  large  vessels  coming  in  in  such  a  disabled  state  that       ~ 

they  cannot  get  into  the  inner  harbour.     1  saw  last  winter  one  Austrian  ship  of     ^^    P*^   *  ^  * 
1,500  tons  which  came  in  in  such  a  disabled  state,  that  she  was  immediately 
moored  in  the  outer  harbour ;  but  had  she  had  a  rudder,  and  not  been  almost 
water-logged,  she  would  have  been  taken  to  the  inner  harbour. 

3278.  The  ]\)adstead  outside  Lowestoft  is,  I  believe,  a  very  fine  roadstead  of 
itself? — Very  much  so. 

3279.  And  tolerably  well  protected  by  the  sands  from  the  easterly  and  north- 
easterly gales?— Yes,  to  a  large  extent  they  are  protected;  it  is  only  in  very 
severe  gales,  if  they  make  the  roads,  that  they  want  to  leave  the  roads  at  all. 

3280.  I  believe  that  vessels  tolerably  well  found  are  able  to  ride  out  a  ;{ale 
there  ? — Not  always ;  I  have  seen  a  gale  so  severe,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  leave,  and  have  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter. 

3281.  Do  you  know  Yarmouth  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

32^2.  As  between  the  two,  do  you  give  the  preference  to  Lowestoft? — I  do 
not  give  any  preference  to  the  one  or  the  other;  all  I  say  with  regard  to  Lowes* 
tofl  is,  that  a  very  small  expenditure  in  the  inner  harbour  will  make  it  an  effi- 
cient harbour  of  refuge  for  the  coasting  trade. 

3283.  Lord  John  Hay.']  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  that  are  unable,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  accommodation  ? — ^The 
number  of  vessels  seeking  refuge  for  the  last  six  yt^rs  baa  been  8,882,  being  an 
average  of  647  per  annum  :  it  is  principally  in  the  winter  that  they  seek 
refuge. 

3*284.  Those  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  accommoda- 
tioB? — ^They  have. 

3285.  But  I  wish  to  know  the  number  of  vessels  that  there  has  not  been  room 
for,  which  have  come  there  and  been  obliged  to  be  warned  off? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  1  have  myself  repeatedly  seen  in  the  winter  months  the  harbour 
so  full  that  we  have  been  unable  to  take  any  more ;  and  I  Imve  seen  as  many  as 
80  or  90  vessels  in  the  course  of  a  day  applying,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  to  take  them  in. 

3286.  They  apply  to  enter  by  signal,  I  presume? — ^Yes,  and  there  are  signals 
put  up  at  the  end  of  the  harbour  to  say  that  we  cannot  take  them. 

3287.  In  what  quarter  was  xhe  wind  at  the  time  i — Generally  in  the  east, 
blowing  on  to  the  coast. 

3288.  They  would  have  been  able  to  go  on  to  Yarmouth,  I  suppose  ? — ^They 
could  not  make  Yarmouth  in  its  present  state ;  it  would  not  have  been  available. 
Yarmouth  at  the  present  moment  is  a  bar  harbour. 

3289.  But  they  might  make  the  roads ;  tbey  would  be  very  small  vessels, 
I  suppose? — They  are  vessels,  generally  speaking  of  about  200  tons;  we  have 
very  few  vessels  except  of  that  character.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  larger 
vessels  are  anchored  inside  the  roadstead  for  shelter. 

3290.  Is  there  a  heavy  sea  at  the  entrance  of  ihe  harbour? — No,  I  have  never 
seen  the  sea  so  heavy  that  a  steam  tug  could  not  take  a  vessel  in  if  we  had  room 
at  Lowestoft ;  I  mean  when  a  steamer  could  not  go  out  and  bring  a  vessel  in. 

3291.  If  that  were  the  case,  one  would  almost  imagine  that  a  vessel  would  be 
able  to  ride  out  the  gale  in  the  roadstead,  if  she  could  be  towed  in  by  a  steam 
tug?— It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  wind  is  very  severe,  so  much  so  that 
they  are'  not  able  to  keep  their  anchorage,  or  at  least  tbey  «Lre  afraid  of  not  being 
able  to  do  that ;  at  the  same  time  the  sands  afford  sufficient  protection,  so  that 
a  powerful  steamer  ccui  always  go  out  and  do  tliat. 

329*2.  Mr.  Hassard.']  I  think  you  have  stated  already  what  the  width  between 
the  piers  at  present  is  f — One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  tlie  entrance. 

3293.  In  the  Cttse  of  a  vessel  being  obliged  to  run  for  the  harbour,  does  she 
generally  require  the  services  of  a  steam  tug  ? — Not  always. 

3294.  Is  it  generally  a  fair  wind  in  ? — ^A  sailing  vessel  can  geuerally  make 
the  harbour,  but  they  are  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  steam  tug. 

3295.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  only  advantage  to  be  attained  by 
what  ymi  recommend  is  an  additional  area  of  eight  acres : — No.  What  I  state 
to  tl)e  Committee  is,  that  at  an  expense,  I  should  say,  taking  the  average,  of 
something  like  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  per  acre,  you  can  get  space  to  any  extent 
ymi  please  inside,  there  bding  123  acres.     But  my  advice  is,  in  the  iirst  instance^ 

0.36.  T  2  that^^ 
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Sir  5.  M.  PetOy     that  an  additional  space  of  from  eight  to  nine  acres  should  be  acquired,  at  a  cost 
Bart.  of  from  36,000/.  to  45,000/. 

3296-  The  work  which  you  recommend  at  the  present  time  is  the  acquirement 
15  April  1858.      of  eight  acres  ?— Yes. 

3297.  And  you  state  that,  in  that  space,  300  vessels  could  be  accommodated? 
— ^Yes.  I  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  I  believe  that  Lowes- 
toft would  be  a  national  harbour  of  refuge,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  when  you 
had  sp^nt  that  money :  all  that  I  mean  is  this,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  tmde 
of  the  coast  at  the  present  moment  it  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and  that  at 
a  small  expense  it  would  be  very  much  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment. 

3298.  And  that  efficiency  could  be  increased  to  120  acres  by  further  expendi- 
ture ? — ^Yes. 

3299.  Mr.  Philips.']  I  think  you  said  that,  in  a  harbour  of  eight  acres,  260 
vessels  could  be  accommodated  r — ^Yes. 

3300.  Sir  James  Elphinstone.]  Are  the  vessels  that  take  refuge  in  Lowestoft 
Harbour  the  worst-found  description  of  coasters? — ^They  are  of  all  kinds;  but 
the  character  of  the  vessels  using  that  coast  principally  is  vessels  of  from  200  to 
300  tons. 

3301.  Under  what  circumstances  do  they  take  refuge  there? — When  they 
have  lost  their  anchors,  and  when  they  have  lost  their  rudders,  and  when  from 
various  circumstances,  the  wind  being  extremely  severe,  they  are  afraid  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  roadstead,  they  then  run  for  the  harbour. 

3302.  Does  any  of  the  number  you  have  stated  apply  to  vessels  which  have 
been  partially  disabled  from  the  loss  of  anchors  and  rudders  and  other  thiqigs? — 
I  state  that  those  who  have  made  it  a  harbour  of  refuge  average  647  per 
annum  during  the  last  six  years;  that  does  not  comprise  all  vessels  that  were 
damaged. 

3303.  Were  any  of  those  vessels  lost  in  taking  the  harbour  r — None  that  I 
have  heard  of. 

3304.  A  stout  ship  can  always  ride  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  cannot  she,  or  in 
Lowestoft  Roads  ? — I  have  seen  the  time  when  they  could  not  have  done  so ; 
there  are  a  great  many,  of  course,  that  would  ride  out  any  gale.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  paper  which  1  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to 
read,  which  would  answer  this  question.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  number 
and  value  of  vessels  and  cai^o  coming  into  the  harbour  of  Lowestoft  for  refuge 
from  stress  of  weather,  and  in  crippled  and  disabled  states,  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  carrying  out  the  outer  harbour,  and  during  the  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  formation  of  the  outer  harbour.  In  1844,  six  vessels  put  in  with 
damage,  the  value  of  the  property  being  6,300  /. ;  in  1846,  five  vessels,  value 
4,350/. ;  in  1846,  three  vessels,  value  4,100/.  Since  the  piers  have  been  carried 
out,  in  1847,  14  vessels  put  in  with  damage,  the  value  of  the  property  being 
14,300/.  In  1848,  17  vessels,  value  21,060/.; 
61,700/.;  in  1860,  67  vessels,  value' 68,870 /. ; 
42,010/.;  in  1852,  32  vessels,  value  42,375/.; 
73,060/.;  in  1854,  65  vessels,  value  65,650/.; 
44,500/.;  in  1856,  50  vessels,  value  56,240/.; 
53,110  /.     The  total  value  of  the  property  was  557,705  /. 

3305.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of  vessels  not  in  a  crippled  and 
disabled  state  r — No ;  1  gave  the  number  which  came  in  for  refuge,  namely,  640 
per  annum  ;  these  were  in  a  crippled  and  disabled  state,  and  an  aggregate  value 
of  557,000  /. 

3306.  Mr.  Liddell.]  Is  there  any  bar  to  Lowestoft  Harbour  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

3307.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  there  ?— Between  18  and  10  feet  at  dead 
low  water. 

3308.  Is  the  harbour  formed  by  a  river  running  in  there? — Na  If  there  had 
been  a  river  there  must  have  been  a  bar.  Wherever  you  get  a  river,  you  always 
find  that  matter  is  carried  in  suspension,  and  that  a  bar  is  formed.  It  is  a 
simple  question  in  a  harbour  of  this  kind  as  to  the  amount  of  dred^^ing  conse- 
quent upon  the  natural  deposit ;  and  we  6nd  that,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 
between  300/  and  400/.,  we  keep  the  outer  and  the  inner  harbour  dredged;  and 
it  is  at  this  moment  at  the  maximum  depth. 

3309.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  the  harbour  silting  up? — No;  the  harbour 
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has  been  formed  since  1847,  and  it  is  now  in  as  efficient  a  state  as  it  was  at     sir&  M.  Petop 
first.  Bart. 

5310.  When  you  speak  of  affording  space  for  200  vessels,  do  you  think  that      

the  eight  acres  which  could  be  cleared  at  an  expense  of  35,000/.  would  give  15  April  1858. 
sufficient  room  for  200  vessels  to  lie  there^  or  do  you  anticipate  a  still  further 
chance  of  expenditure  there  ?— For  35,000/.  you  could  get  additional  space  there ; 
in  every  respect  make  a  perfect  work  for  250  vessels  at  least ;  and  then  if  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  called  for  a  larger  space  there,  a  further  expenditure 
would  be  necessary.  But  my  opinion  is,  with  reference  to  the  harbour,  that,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  that  coast,  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  trading  vessels,  it  would 
be  ample. 

331 1.  You  consider  it  peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  getting  that  natural  protection  from  the  line  of  sandbanks  ? — Exactly 
so ;  you  get  10  hours  of  slack  water  there,  and  a  vessel  can  always  make  the 
harbour  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

3312.  Mr.  Macartney.']  You  have  founded  your  evidence  and  formed  the 
•opinion  which  you  have  given  to  the  Committee  principally  upon  your  occupa- 
tion as  contractor  for  large  harbour  works  r — Not  for  large  harbour  works,  but 
from  the  extensive  opportunities  which  my  engagements  as  a  contractor  have 
afforded  me  for  the  inspection  of  harbour  works. 

3313.  Btit  are  you  a  naval  engineer? — Certainly  not. 

3314.  Then  it  is  merely  from  your  intimate  knowledge  as  a  considerable  con- 
tractor that  you  have  formed  that  opinion? — Yes.  I  should  state  that  this 
harbour  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  George  Parker  Bidder ;  Mr.  George 
Stephenson  was  of  opinion  that  no  bar  would  ever  form  there,  and  his  opinion, 
from  now  12  years  of  experience,  has  been  found  to  be  based  upon  solid  data. 
I  should  state  to  the  Committee,  that  if  they  felt  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance,  I  am  sure  that  Captain  Washington,  of  the  Admiralty,  would  be  able 
to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  it,  because  I  know  that  he  has 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  question  of  a  harbour  there,  and  has  been  down  there 
frequently  and  seen  it. 

3315-  Mr.  Gurnet/.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  of  the  number  of  wrecks  and  the 
great  loss  of  life  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft,  a  large  portion 
is  from  vessels  which  have  actually  anchored  in  the  roads,  and  after  having  so 
anchored,  have,  from  some  reason  or  other,  broken  loose  from  their  anchorage? — 
It  is  so. 

3316.  And  in  case  this  additional  space  were  given  in  the  inner  harbour,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  subsequently  arranging  for 
such  dredging  as  might  be  necessary  to  keep  that  clear  after  it  had  been  once 
gained? — No  difficulty  at  all. 

3317.  Mr.  Baring.']  What  is  the  depth  of  the  outer  harbour? — From  10  to 
20  feet  at  dead  low- water  spring  tides. 

3318.  What  is  the  extent  of  room  in  the  outer  harbour? — Not  a  great  deal, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
the  cattle,  and  other  trades.  During  the  fishing  season  we  very  often  have  as 
many  as  from  200  to  250  fishing  boats  in  there  at  a  time  unloading  with  fish ; 
and  when  there  is  severe  weather,  we  have  a  great  number  of  others  coming  in, 
and  they  occupy  a  certain  space  which  is  allotted  to  them.  Then  there  is  another 
space  allotted  to  vessels  for  cattle  going  to  the  Continent,  so  that  we  have  not 
much  space  to  spare,  and  therefore  we  never  use  the  outer  harbour  in  cases 
of  disabled  vessels,  except  in  cases  where  we  cannot  take  them  into  the  inner 
jiarbour. 

3319.  Mr.  Kendall.']  Would  the  dredging  be  a  constant  work? — The  deposit 
in  the  inner  harbour  is  about  an  inch  a  year. 

3320.  Would  the  annual  expense  be  large  for  dredging  r — Certainly  not ;  very 
trifling  indeed. 

3321.  Is  there  any  revenue  to  meet  that  expense? — The  present  charge  to 
vessels  coming  in  there  for  refuge  is  2d.  b,  ton;  that  would  be  quite  ample  to 
pay  the  company  doing  that. 

33*i2.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  What  was  the  general  depth  at  low  water  within 

Jthe  outer  harbour  when  it  was  first  made? — The  outer  harbour,  from   the 

0.36.  Y  3  entrance 
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Sir  5.  M.  PetOy     entrance  up  to  the  lock  of  the  inner  harbour,  will  admit  of  vessde  dr»viug  16  to^ 
fi"^  17  feet  of  water,  and  has  done  so  from  the  very  commencement. 

; 3323.  What  18  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  channel  leading  into  the  roads? — 

15  Apra  1858.  Very  large ;  vessek  are  able  to  come  close  to  Ae  harbour.  I  have  seen  repeat, 
edly  Her  Majesty's  steamers  coming  in  there  specially,  during  the  Riisdaa  war, 
for  <K)altng. 

3324.  What  depth  of  water  did  they  draw  ? — From  17  to  1«  feet 

3325.  And  that  tit  all  times  of  tide? — Tfaer  would  be  able  to  come  m  at  all 
fimesoftide. 

3326.  In  southerly  und  south-easteriy  gales  the  aea  breaks  into  the  channel, 
does  not  it  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question ;  I  do  not  feel  quite  cmik 
petent. 

3327.  Hie  tendency  to  silt  up,  I  think  yon  say,  is  only  an  inch  pet  annum  r — 
One  inch  only ;  it  has  been  fomnd  that  the  ayerage  of  silting  is  an  inch  a  year. 

3328.  What  is  the  expense  of  dredging  in  the  oater  harbour? — I  should  aay 
about  200/.  a  year  keeps  it  clear. 

3339.  What  is  the  depth  across  from  pica*  to  pier  r — One  haadred  and  fifty 
feet  at  the  emtranoe :  the  average  depth,  at  dead  low  water,  is  from  IB  to  20  £eet. 

333a.  Does  that  extend  the  whole  ¥fay  across  ? — The  whole  way  across. 

3331.  Hie  miter  harbour  is  repeatedly  dredged,  is  it  not? — It  is  dred^^ 
every  year ;  it  takes  from  about  three  to  four  wedcs  erery  spring  ;  we  carry  the 
dredger  across  every  year.  About  300 i.  a  year  keeps  the  outer  and  inner 
harbours  in  a  perfect  state  of  dredging* 

333-2.  Have  any  mud  banks  £jrm^  in  4he  inner  harbour  ? — No,  nor  is  there 
any  toidency ;  the  silting  k  perft^sdy  equal. 

3333.  The  opening  can  therefore  be  maintained  in  the  harbour  by  means  of 
dredging  the  outer  harbour  ? — Once  a  year,  it  takes  about  three  weeks  to  do  it; 
we  paw  the  dredger  irom  the  lock  to  the  outer  entrance,  and  that  keeps  it  in  a 
perfect  state 

3334.  What  was  the  firrt  cost  of  the  formation  of  Lowestoft  Harbour  ? — About 
900,000 1. 

3335.  Did  not  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  make  some  advance  for 
the  purpose? — No;  the  original  harbour  which  was  formed  was  a  perfect 
fSuIure ;  upon  that  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  advanced  a  large  sum, 
and  they  sold  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour  was  purchased  by  the  Norfolk 
Railway  Company,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  its  then  chairman, 
and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sob,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  George 
Parker  Bidder,  advised  the  company,  and  the  company  executed  the  works 
themselves  at  an  expense  of  about  200,000  /.,  and  those  works  have  always  been 
kept  in  a  perfect  state  Irom  that  time  to  the  present,  and  at  an  expense  of  3  00  L 
the  dredging  has  been  maintained* 

3336.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  other  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  ? 
— There  a»e  two  pa|)ers  which  I  think  will  be  of  some  service,  as  showing  the 
amount  of  the  trade  of  the  port  generally,  and  the  number  of  vessds  using  it ; 
I  think  they  will  be  of  service,  as  showing  the  importance  of  the  place  irrespective 
of  the  question  of  refuge.  One  is  a  statement  showing  the  returns  of  the  port 
for  the  four  years  ending  3d  December  1855,  and  the  other  is  a  statement  of  i^esseb 
compelled  to  pass  Yarmouth  Harbour  being  unable  to  enter  there,  and  which 
took  refuge  at  Lowestoft  Harbour ;  they  will  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the 
general  trade,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  harbour  for  general  purposes  {detiver- 

Vide  Appendix.  zTiff  in  t/ie  same).  The  return  which  I  gave  to  the  Committee  of  the  number  of 
vessels  coming  in  for  refuge  in  a  disabl^  state,  amounting  to  an  aggregate  value 
property  of  55,700  Z.,  is  of  vessels  consigned  only  to  one  agent ;  there  are  four  or 
five  other  agents  besides. 

3337.  That  is  not  the  entire  number,  but  the  number  consigned  only  to  one 
agent?— Only  to  one  agent 

Mr.  Damd  James,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3338.  Chairman.']  WHAT  are  you  ?— I  am  a  Surveyor  for  Lloyd's  at  the 
present  time. 

3339.  Upon  what  coast?— Cardigan. 

3340.  For  the  port  of  Cardigan  ?— The  porfcs  of  Cardigan,  Fishguard,  New- 
quay, and  Aberaeron. 

3341.  Have 
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3341.  Have  you  navigated  that  coast? — Yes,  evea  since  I  was  quite  a  boy,   b/lr.  Dawid  Jamn. 

from  10  years  old.  

334^'  Then  you  know  the  coast  well  i — I  know  all  the  coast  well.  15  April  1858. 

3343.  Have  yon  navigated  the  coast  in  sailing  vessels  ot  in  steamers  ? — In 
satUng  vessels. 

3344.  In  the  coasting  trade  or  fbceiga  traded — In  both  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade. 

3345.  Mr.  Kendall.']  What  particular  part  of  the  coast  do  you  know? — Car- 
digan Bay  well»  and  aU  the  way  round  from  Holyhead  ta  Milford  Haven. 

3346.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast  ? — Yes,  I 
fikould  say  so ;  I  have  been  in  want  of  one  a  great  many  times  myself  and  many 
others  that  lost  their  lives  ;  there  is  no  plaee  oxt  the  coast  more  needing  one  than  . 
Cardigan  Bay. 

3347.  Are  there  a  great  many  ships  wrecked^  to  your  knawledge,  upon  that 
c^ftst  f — Yes,  a  good  many. 

;^348.  Whereabout  do  those  shipwrecks  occur  ? — Just  inside  of  Kemess  Head, 
on  the  sands  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  about  the  coast,  through  the  want  of  a  har- 
bour of  refuge. 

3349.  Take  the  points  between  Milfiord  Ebven  and  Holyhead,  which  place 
da  you  think  is  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  consider  inside  of 
Kflmtess  Head  would,  be  the  best  you  could  get  on  this  coast* 

3350.  Will  you  state  why,  from  your  experience,  you  think  Kemess  Head  is 
the.  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — For  one  thing ;  if  you  are  inside  of 
SLemess.  Head^  with  tiie  wind  at  north-east,,  you.  can  sail  out  of  it,  and  at  soma 
othei'  places  you  cannot ;  and  vessels  in  distress  in  the  Channel  many  times,  that 
may  run  on  the  coast,  and  ships  driving  towards  Cardigan^  would  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  hay,  and  therefore  Kemess  woidd  be  a  good  plaee  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

■  ?35i*  What  kind  of  vessels?' — Coasting  vessels,  and  vessels  running  up  and 
down  the  St.  Georges  Channel.  I  saw  two  large  vessels  lost  there,  with  all 
hands,  lately,  wanting  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

3352.  Is  there  any  other  place  between  Holyhead  and  Milfoi'd  Haven  whicb 
you  think  so  good  as  Kemess^  Head  ? — No,  for  general  purposes. 

3353^  Then  you  think  that,  of  all  the  different  places  of  refuge,  Kemess  Head 
is  the  best  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  for  the  coast  is  clear,  and  good  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ship  to  run  foe  without  any  difficulty. 

3354*  What  other  places  are  there? — ^There  is  Fishguard,  to  the  westward  of 
Cardigan,  and  Newquay,  to  the  eastward. 

3355.  Are  there  any  others? — No,  not  equal  to  those. 

3356.  Take  Fishguard ;  what  is  the  objection  against  Fishguard  2 — ^The  objec- 
tion, I  should  say,  against  Fishguard  is,  that  any  vessels  hound  westward,  with 
the  wind  northward,  could  not  come  out  to  mal^  their  passage,  when  vessels  in 
Cardigan  Bay  could  sail  free,  and  clear  the  land. 

3357-  Does  it  very  often  happen  that  vessels  are  windbound  at  Fishguard  ? — 
Very  often  ;  with  a  soutiierly  and  westerly  wind  they  find  shelter  there ;  it  is  a 
very  good  roadstead. 

335ii»  If  they  were  sheltered  with  this  wind  in  Kemess  they  would  be  enabled 
to  get  out  ? — ^They  would. 

3359.  Are  there  any  winds  at  all  in  which  they  would  be  windbound  in 
Kemess  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  ? — Yes,  with  the  wind  from  south- 
west, and  all  northerly  winds  up^  to  east-south-east. 

3360.  What  i^  the  objection  against  Newquay?— It  is  so  very  far  embayed 
that  no  vessel  would  go  there  if  she  could  help  it,  and  there  are  shoals  between. 
St.  TudwalFs  Head  and  Newquay,  which  would  prove  dangerous  for  strangers 
in  heavy  west  and  northerly  gales,  to  attempt  that  coast 

3361.  I  understand  yon  that  there  are  shoals  between  Newquay  and  St. 
Tud wall's  Roads,  and  that  that  is  an  objection  to  Newquay  ? — Yes,  and  so  much 
exposed  to  eastwardly  winds. 

3362.  I  think  your  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  between  Holyhead  and  Mil- 
ford  Haven  you  only  know  of  three  points  where  there  is  a  harbour  of  refuge 
very  much  required,  and  you  only  know  of  tliree  points  where  a  harbour  of 
refuge  could  be  made,  namely,  Kemess  Head,  Fishguard,  and  Newquay;  against 
Fishguard  and  Newquay  there  are  solid  objections,  and  you  think  that  Kemess 
Head  would  be  the  best ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Ves^  a  harbour  of  refnge  could  be  made  in 
St  Tud  wall's. 
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Wlr.  DaxidJames.      3363.  Mr.  Ewart.]  How  fer  is  Kemess  Head  from  St.  Tud  wall's  Roads? — 

About  35  miles. 

15  April  1858.  3364-  To  the  westward  ? — No,  north-east  from  Cardigan. 

3365.  I  think  you  say  that  vessels  with  a  nonh-easterly  wind  could  get  oat 
again  from  Kemess  Head  ? — Yes,  with  a  north-north-east  wind  bound  westwaid, 
and  with  a  west-north-west  wind  bound  northerly. 

3366.  Could  she  get  out  with  a  north-westerly  wind  ? — ^No,  not  if  it  blows 
hard. 

3367.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Kemess  Head  would  make  a  better  harbour  of 
refuge  than  St.  Tudwall's  Roads  ? — Yes,  for  geoerkl  purposes. 

3368.  I  speak  for  general  national  purposes ;  do  you  think  that  Kemess  Head 
would  make  a  better  harbour  of  refuge  than  St.  Tud wall's  Roads  ? — 1  do. 

3369.  But  being  embayed  would  be  an  objection  to  it  for  a  refuge  harbour; 
Tessels  would  not  be  enabled  to  get  out  with  a  change  of  wind  so  welL  1  speak 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  general  purposes,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
your  opinion  that  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  at  that  particular  part  of  the  coast,  St  TudwalVs  Roads  would  not  be 
a  better  situation  than  Kemess  Head  ? — ^I  should  say  Kemess  Head  is  the  best 
place  on  this  coast  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

.S370.  Would  not  vessels  in  St.  Tud\rall*s  Roads  be  able  to  get  out  with  not 
only  north-easterly  winds,  but  north-westerly  winds? — Yes ;  but  they  would  be 
blocked  up  with  a  south-easterly  wind  ;  it  blows  right  in  there. 

3371.  Suppose  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  to  be  made  at  St.  Tudwall's  Roads, 
would  it  be  useful  r — ^^There  is  a  good  roadstead  there  as  it  is,  but  it  is  open  Uy 
the  south-east  wind ;  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  useful  for  vessels  that  could 
not  get  to  Kemess  Head. 

3372.  If  it  was  protected  from  south-easterly  gales,  would  not  St.  TudwaUV 
Roads,  in  your  opinion,  make  a  better  harbour  of  refuge  than  Kemess  Head  ? — 
No  ;  I  consider  Kemess  Head  would  be  the  best  for  general  purposes. 

3373*  Mr.  Philips.']  Is  that  a  plan  of  a  proposed  breakwater  or  harbour  at 
Cardigan  {handing  apian  to  the  IVttness)  ? — Yes. 

3374.  TTie  red  mark  indicates,  I  presume,  the  new  works? — Yes. 

3375*  Has  any  estimate  been  formed  of  the  expense  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

3376.  In  order  to  make  Cardigan  Harbour  a  secure  place,  certain  works  would" 
be  required,  would  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  a  breakwater  would  make  it  safe  for  ship- 
ping in  every  state  of  tide  and  weather. 

3377.  Is  this  red  mark  a  plan  of  the  new  works  ? — Yes. 

3378.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  space  there  would  be  between  this  pier 
and  the  land  ? — ^About  120  acres. 

3379.  Have  you  any  list  of  wrecks  in  Cardigan  Bay? — I  have  not  exactly  a 
list,  but  I  recollect  a  good  many  wrecks  there.  I  have  seen  nine  ships  wrecked- 
there  at  one  time,  and  a  good  many  lives  lost ;  I  have  seen  two  vessels  lost  there; 
one  called  the  ^^  Clarence;"  she  was  lost  with  10  men;  and  another,  the 
*^  Thetis;"  she  lost  11  men. 

3380.  Would  those  wrecks  have  been  prevented  by  the  erection  of  such  works 
as  are  described  in  that  plan? — They  would,  without  a  doubt,  save  both  sliips^ 
and  lives. 

3381.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.']  You  have  stated  that  there  have  been  a  great 
many  wrecks  in  Cardigan  Bay  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  to  my  knowledge. 

3382.  In  what  year  ? — ^There  was  the  "  Clarence"  in  1849 ;  she  lost  10  hands; 
and  the  "  Thetis"  in  1860  ;  she  lost  11  hands;  packet  and  "  Margaretta,"  eight 
lives  lost. 

3383.  Can  you  give  me  any  losses  since  1862  up  to  1866? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  losses  since  that  except  one  ship,  called  the  ^^  Sussex ;"  all  hands 
saved. 

3384.  Mr.  Kendall.]  You  do  not  seem  at  all  clear  as  to  the  relative  advantage 
of  St.  Tudwall's  Roads  and  Kemess  Head  ;  suppose  there  were  a  harbour  made 
at  St.  Tudwall's  Roads,  would  not  that  be  better  for  general  purposes  than  one  at 
Kemess  Head?— No,  I  couhider  not;  nothing  equal  for  general  purposes. 

3385.  Are  you  in  doubt  upon  that  or  not? — No,  1  am  not  in  doubt  upon 
it  I  say  Kemess  is  far  superior  for  all  the  traffic  of  the  channel  up  and  down. 
St.  Tudwall's  Roads  is  now  a  very  good  roadstead  as  it  is;  but  I  say  that 
Kemess  would  be  far  superior  if  there  was  a  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  bay,. 

there 
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there  are  so  many  banks  and  shoals  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay,  between  St,    Mr.  David  Jawn. 

Tudwall'sand  Newgay.     Vessels  being  embayed  would  find  it  very  dangerous  to       

try  for  St.  Tudwall's  with  a  strong  northerly  gale.  15  April  1858. 

3386.  You  are  clear  that  Kemess  Head  would  be  better  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  than  St.  Tudwall's  Roads,  provided  one  was  made  at  Kemess  Head?— 
Certainly. 

3387.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  Where  is  Kemess  Head  ?- Within  four  miles  of 
Cardigan  town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Cardigan  Island. 

3388.  Chairman.'}  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  with  reference  to 
the  advantages  which  this  site  offers  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— It  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  for  the  coasters  that  come  up  and  down  the  the  St.  George's 
Channel ;  I  have  seen  the  disadvantage  of  it  many  times  myself;  I  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  off"  the  coast,  and  obliged  to  run  for  Milford,  when  I  was  bound 
to  Cardigan,  fearing  I  would  be  wrecked. 

3389.  That  would  apply  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  any  part  of  that  coast  ? — 
Yes;  and  tliere  is  not  a  deep-water  entrance  upon  the  coast  anywhere  for  a 
vessel  to  seek  shelter  between  Holyhead  and  Milford. 

3390.  Except  Cardigan  ? — Cardigan  is  dry  at  low  water  too ;  we  have  no 
place  to  run  to  to  save  our  lives,  on  that  coast,  in  westward  and  northwardly 
gales. 

3391.  You  think  that  Kemess  offers  the  best  position  for  a  harbour  of  refuge 
upon  that  coast? — I  think  so.  Vessels  can  sail  out  for  the  west,  with  wind  at 
north,  and  sail  for  the  north,  with  the  wind  at  west-north-west,  clear  of  Barry- 
Island. 

3392.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  other  situations  that  have 
been  referred  to? — Yes  ;  I  know  the  places  well;  I  have  been  trading  up  and 
dovi^n  there  all  my  lifetime,  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  George  Bowen^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3393.  Chairman^  WHAT  experience  have  you  had  which  enables  you  fo  speak     Mr.  G.  Botoen. 

to  the  best  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  the  Welsh  coast? — I  was  bred  and         

born  at  Cardigan,  and  have  been  master  of  a  vessel  for  36  years,  and  I  know  the 

coast  and  every  other  coast  in  Great  Britain. 

3394.  Were  you  in  the  coasting  trade  ? — ^Both  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

3395.  Between  what  points  of  the  coast  have  you  sailed  in  the  coasting  trade  ? 
— 1  have  sailed  all  round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  I  know  the  Bay  of  Car- 
digan thoroughly. 

3396.  Were  you  particularly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  upon  the  coast  of 
Wales  ? — I  was. 

3397.  Between  what  points  ? — Between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead. 

3398.  You  went  backward  and  forward  in  a  trading  vessel? — I  did. 

3399.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  site 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge  upon  that  coast? — I  believe  inside  of  Kemess  Head. 

3400.  What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — 
Because  it  stands  near  about  the  centre  of  the  bay;  and  with  northerly  and 
westerly  gales,  which  generally  prevail  in  that  bay,  a  vessel  could  not  miss 
falling  upon  Cardigan  with  these  gales. 

3401.  You  think  there  is  no  other  place  which  offers  such  great  advantages  ? 
I  think  there  is  not. 

3402.  You  know  all  the  other  parts  well? — Every  one. 

3403.  Lord  John  Hay.]  Is  not  St.  Tud wall's  Roads  a  good  place  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  ? — It  is  a  very  good  place ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  ships  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  catched  in  Cardigan  Bay,  could  ever  reach  St.  Tudwall's  Boads ;  that  is 
the  weather  side. 

3404.  In  a  south-westerly  gale,  if  you  were  to  leeward  of  Kemess  Head,  where 
would  you  run  to  ? — You  could  run  anywhere  with  a  south-westerly  gale  from 
Kemess  Head,  except  to  the  westward. 

3405.  But  suppcije  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  that  point,  you  would 
have  to  run  into  St.  Tudwall's  Roads,  I  suppose  r — ^We  could,  with  a  south-west 
gale  off*  Kemess  Head,  take  our  pleasure  and  go  where  we  pleased,  because  it  is 
over  the  land,  that. 
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Mr.  G.  Bmm.         34^«  But  I  am  suppoenig  ^ksA  yoa  would  be  80  far  up  in  die  bight  of 

the  bay  as  to  be  unable  to  ^o  oflF  upon  tibe  port  tack  ? — ^We  could  not  mi^ 

15  Apra  t^ifi.     to  go  away  from  that  place  with  a  south-west  gale,  because  it  blows  over  the 
land. 

3407.  Supposing  you  i^erc  about  Newquay,  and  the  wind  waBl)lawing  hard 
from  the  south-west,  where  would  the  vessel  be  obliged  to  run  for  refuge? — I 
do  not  think  she  would  be  obliged  to  run  at  all  with  a  south-^west  gale ;  Ae 
could  come  to  an  auchor  anywhase  under  ilie  land. 

3408.  With  a  Tiorth-west  gale,  what  would  be  the  rewilt  ?— A  north-west  gale 
is  Uie  only  dangerous  point. 

3409.  Are  you  aware  of  any  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  making  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  at  Kemess  Head  ?— Yes. 

3410.  What  amount  of  room  would  be  supplied  by  that  plan  ?— Several  acrea; 
about  150  acres. 

3411.  Is  the  bottom  ^x)d  for  anchorage  ?~Very  good. 

3412.  What  is  it? — Qay  and  sand  mixed ;  very  good  holding  ground. 

3413.  Supposing  any  plan  was  carried  out,  would  you  be  able  to  get  under 
weigh  easily,  after  the  strength  of  the  gale  was  over  ? — Quite  easily  from  Kemess 
Head,  but  not  so  from  Fishguard. 

3414.  Would  that  harbour  be  beneficial  for  the  national  trade  as  well  as  for 
the  coasting  trade  ? — Quite  so. 

3415.  What  quantity  of  vessels  would  be  likely  to  take  refuge  there  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  supposing  that  that  harbour  existed  ? — I  suppose  it  would  take 
several  hundred  at  a  time. 

3416.  Is  it  the  case  that  several  hundred  of  vessels  take  refuge  there  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?— No,  they  always  keep  away  from  it ;  I 
have  seen  vessels  outside  the  bay  there  obliged  to  be  off;  they  cannot  venture 
into  the  bay  at  all. 

3417.  But  still  those  vessels  are  not  lost? — Some  of  them  are  lost,  and  some 
of  them  not ;  the  best  of  them  can  get  away,  and  some  not ;  I  have  seen  many 
of  them  lost. 

3418.  What  number  of  vessels  do  you  think,  supposing  this  work  was 
executed,  would  be  saved  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  know 
there  would  be  a  good  many. 

3419.  I  ask  you  the  question,  because  there  are  a  very  few  wrecks  shown  in 
Cardigan  Bay  r — Perhaps  you  mean  the  little  bay  of  Cardigan ;  but  in  Cardigan 
Bay  there  have  been  a  good  many  lost. 

3420.  Have  those  been  large  or  small  vessels? — I  have  seen  a  great  many, 
both  small  and  large,  in  the  last  seven  years. 

3421.  Any  vessels  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool  trade? — I  have  seen  a 
vessel  lost  at  Newquay  ;  that  is  in  Cardigan  Bay. 

3422.  Are  you  acquainted  with  many  of  the  captains  engaged  in  the  Liver- 
pool trader — I  have  sailed  from  Liverpool  mysell 

3423.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Liverpool 
trade,  that  a  harbour  should  be  constructed  at  Kemess  Head  ? — I  cannot  say 
that. 

3424.  Have  you  never  heard  the  subject  talked  of? — I  cannot  say  what  is 
done  in  Liverpool,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

3425.  But  you  have  not  heard  it  spoken  of  frequently? — No  5  I  have  heard  it 
named  from  one  to  another,  but  I  have  not  conversed  with  the  great  merchants 
upon  any  occasion  on  that  subject ;  however,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  nautical 
man  that  sails  from  Liverpool  that  would  not  wish  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in 
Cardigan  Bay.     It  is  a  place  that  every  one  keeps  clear  of,  it  is  so  dangerous. 

3426.  Mr.  Swart.]  In  speaking  of  ^emesa  Head,  and  in  giving  the  preference 
to  Kemess  Head  over  every  other  place  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  does  that 
apply  to  coasters  ?— Both  to  coasters  and  to  foreign-going  ships. 

3427.  But  supposing  it  was  desirable  to  construct  a  great  harbour  of  refuge 
for  national  purposes,  would  you  prefer  Kemess  Head  in  Cardigan  Bay  to  St. 
TudwalFs  Roads,  or  any  other  place  ? — I  would  for  general  purposes, 

3428.  For  a  general  purpose  you  prefer  Kemess  Head  to  St.  Tud wall's  Eoads? 
—Yes. 

3429.  Why  ? — ^Because  when  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  required  in  Cardigan  Bay, 
it  is  from  the  northerly  and  westerly  gales ;  you  can  never  get  to  St.  T^idwalTs 
with  the  wind  from  these  quarters ;  it  is  upon  the  weather  side. 

34aOt  ^^ 
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3430.  In  the  case  of  an  outward-bound  vessel  from  Liverpool  with  a  south-  Mr*  ^'  Bamem. 
„^»terly  gale,  is  it  your  opinion  that  she  had  better  run  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  a  i^?  a    n  q  q 
point  Uke  Kemew  Head,  or  to  St  TudwalPs  Roads  ?— With  a  gale  of  wind  from  ^  ^^  ^^ 
tiie  aouth-weat  she  would  not  want  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Cardigan  Bay  particu- 

krly,  because  she  would  have  all  the  Channel  and  plenty  of  sea  drift. 

343 1 .  But  virosels  outward-bound,  caught  oflf  Holyhead  in  a  south-westerly 
gale,  would  they  run  for  Kemess  Head  ?— They  do  not  want  it,  not  being  within 
Cardigan  Bay. 

3432.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  The  use  of  this  harbour  at  Cardigan  would  be 
only  for  those  vessels  that  were  embayed  in  Cardigan  Bay,  taking  from  the  point 
of  St.  David's  Head  to  St.  TudwalPs?— All  those  that  are  caught  in  gales  of 
wind,  sailing  up  and  down  channel  abreast  of  Cardigan  Bay. 

3433.  It  would  be  only  serviceable  for  vessels  caught  in  the  inner  Cardigan 
Bay,  between  those  two  points  ? — It  is  for  coasters,  and  all  other  ships. 

3434.  Mr.  Philips.]  Against  what  wind  do  you  want  to  provide  by  the  erec- 
tion of  that  work  ? — Against  a  northerly  and  north- westerly  gale. 

3435.  Mr.  Kendall.]  What  is  the  most  dangerous  wind  you  have  in  Cardigan 
Bay  ? — Northerly  and  north-westerly. 

3436.  Does  that  wind  very  frequently  occur  ?  — Very  frequently. 

3437.  With  any  wind  that  does  occur  th^e,  would  you  run  into  St.  TudwalFs 
Roads  or  not? — You  might  run  into  it  vuth  a  northerly  wind,  if  well  to  wind- 
ward, but  you  could  not  fetch  it  if  you  were  embayed  in  Cardigan  Bay,  it  is 
impossible. 

3438.  In  the  most  dangerous  wind  there,  what  point  would  be  the  best  for  the 
foraiation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Kemess  Head,  I  should  say. 

3439.  Are  you  quite  sure  upon  that  point  ?— J  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

3440.  From  your  experience?— Yes. 

3441.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  further  observatirms  to  make  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — I  wish  to  say  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge,  I  have  been  master  of  a  vessel  for 
36  years,  and  1  believe  there  is  not  such  a  dangerous  bay  on  any  coast  as  there 
is  at  Cardigan  Bay ;  there  is  not  even  a  creek  to  receive  a  fishing-boat  at  low 
water,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  full  of  rocks,  and  the  lower  part  as  well ; 
there  is  no  place  at  all  to  relieve  anything. 

3442.  Are  there  many  fishing  boats  upon  that  coast? — There  are  a  great 
many  fishing  boats,  but  they  cannot  go  out,  there  is  no  place  to  shelter  them,  it 
is  such  a  dangerous  place ;  I  have  seen  many  of  them  driven  upon  the  coast. 

3443.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  you  traded  much  from  Liverpool  to  the  westward? 
—Yes. 

3444.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  course  that  you  would  take  going  from 
Liverpool,  would  you  go  the  north-about  passage,  or  the  south-about  passage  ? — 
The  south-about  passage  of  course. 

3445.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  the  south-about  passage  ? — Yes. 

3446.  Supposing  there  was  a  good  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  would  that 
make  any  change  in  your  opinion  in  that  respect? — It  would  be  no  harm  to  get 
one  there,  bat  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  particular  good ;  I  know  the  place 
very  well. 

3447.  But  would  you  still  prefer  the  south-about  passage  ? — By  all  means ; 
1  would  never  go  the  north-about  passage  if  I  could  help  it. 

3448.  Lord  John  Hay.]  What  is  your  objection  to  going  out  by  the  north 
passage  ? — It  is  a  wild  coast  in  every  shape  by  the  north  p»gage,  and  nobody 
would  go  there  if  they  could  help  it.     Even  Clasgow  men  will  not  go  there  if 
they  ean  get  the  south  channel. 

3449.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.]  You  have  been  in  the  Ikibit  of  going  found  in. 
coasters ;  have  you  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— -Yes. 

3450.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  that  channel,  from  the  north  and  west  coast  of 
Cimiwall,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  which  would  be  die  best  place  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge? — I  would  not  like  to  say,  exactly.  Padstow  is  a  nice  place,  but  there 
is  a  driving  wind  going  into  it ;  so  is  Ilfracombe.  Bude  Bay  is  the  most  barren 
part  of  the  coast. 

3451.  ff  you  were  bound  round  the  Land's  End,  and  were  not  able  to  get 
rrand  Che  Laml'k  End,  where  would  be  a  good  place? — I  should  think  Bude  &Ly 
would  be  the  best  harbour;  but  I  cannot  well  speak  to  that.  I  have  been 
concerned  in  saving  the  lives  of  people  in  Cardigan  Bay*  I  have  seen,  within 
these  six  or  seven  years,  a  ship  called  the  "  A^nes  Lee "  with  a  very  valuable 
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Mr.  G.  Bowen.  cargo,  and  with  eleven  people  drowned  there.  I  saved  one,  and  I  got  a  medal 
; ;        for  it.     I  have  seen  another  ship  come  there,  called  the  "  Thetis,"  which  was 

15  April  1858.  Iq^^^  I  ^as  remunerated  for  saving  some  of  the  crew  of  that  vessel  too ;  but 
I  did  not  take  any  of  the  money.  I  gave  it  to  pay  the  life-boat  people.  I  believe 
if  there  was  a  port  of  refuge  down  in  Cardigan,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
fisheries  to  be  foimd.  No  boats  can  go  out  over  the  bar  when  there  is  a  ground 
swell  on.     It  is  a  tremendous  bar. 

Mr.  John  Harris^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

ilr.  John  Harris.       34,52.  Chairman.]   YOU  are  a  Captain  in  the  merchant  service? — I  have 
been  a  captain  in  the  merchant  service. 

3453.  Are  you  now  resident  at  Newport? — I  am. 

3454.  Have  you  been  in  the  coasting  trade? — I  have. 

3455.  And  in  the  foreign  trade  ? — 1  have. 

34.56.  Do  you  know  all  the  coast  pretty  well? — I  think  I  do. 

3457.  Have  you  been  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  coast  of  Wales?— I  have. 

3458.  Do  you  know  all  the  different  ports  and  harbours  upon  that  coast? — 
I  think  I  do. 

34,5p.  Mr.  Philips.']  What  are  you  now  ? — I  am  receiver  of  wrecks. 
3400.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — From  the  1st  of  January 
1849. 

3461 .  Receiver  of  wrecks  under  the  Admiralty  ?—  Under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3462.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  vessel? — I  am  not. 

3463.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Cardigan  Bay  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  over 
Cardigan  Bar. 

3464.  But  I  mean  Cardigan  Bay? — ^Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  Cardigan 
Bay- 

3465.  What  are  the  courses  of  the  tide  in  Cardigan  Bay? — ^The  flood  tide  runs 
up  to  north-east,  and  east-north-east,  and  sweeps  the  bay,  being  the  in-shore 
flood  ;  and  then  there  is  another  flood  tide,  the  second  part  which  takes  a  more 
channel  course,  and  runs  away  to  the  north-east. 

3466.  There  is  a  great  in-draught  of  water  there,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

3467.  Can  you  say  where  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks  occur  in  Cardigan 
Bay  ? — Since  I  have  been  in  office  they  have  occurred  between  Newport  Bay 
and  St.  David's  Head. 

3468.  Have  you  any  list  of  wrecks? — I  have  got  a  list  of  wrecks  that  have 
happened  since  I  have  been  in  office;  that  have  happened  upon  the  coast  within 
my  district. 

3469.  Is  that  a  list  of  wrecks  of  which  you  had  officially  to  take  notice  ? — ^This 
Vide  Appendix,     is  an  official  list.     (The  same  was  delivered  in.) 

3470.  Where  did  those  wrecks  occur? — Between  Newport  and  St.  David's 
Head. 

3471.  Is  there  any  place  of  safety  into  which  you  could  take  a  vessel  in  a 
westerly  gale  between  Holyhead  and  Milford  Haven  ? — No,  there  is  not  a  harbour 
you  can  teike  a  vessel  safely  into  now. 

3472.  None? — None. 

3473.  Are  many  ships  in  the  habit  of  taking  shelter  in  Fishguard  Harbour  ? 
— ^A  great  many,  when  the  wind  is  to  the  westward. 

3474.  In  the  case  of  large  vessels' which  are  bound  for  different  parts  of 
Cardan  Bay,  supposing  they  have  not  sufficient  water  to  go  over  the  respective 
bars  of  their  ports,  where  would  they  take  shelter  ? — Invariably  in  Fishguard 
Bay,  in  Fishguard  Roads. 

3475*  Would  any  of  the  vessels  which  are  included  in  your  list  of  wrecks  have 
been  saved  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  the  north  of  Fishguard,  in 
Cardigan  Bay  ? — ^I  should  think  not,  because  they  were  all  wrecked  and  stranded 
with  a  north-east  gale ;  a  great  number  seek  shelter  in  Fishguard  BaVt  with  a 
westerly  wind,  and  the  wind  chopping  to  north-north-east ;  they  are  thrown  on 
the  shore  and  stranded  and  lost,  a  great  number  of  them. 

3476.  What  is  the  danger  to  which  vessels  are  now  exposed  in  Fishguard  Bay? 
— ^The  only  danger  they  are  exposed  to  is  the  wind  from  the  north-west  to 
the  north-east. 

3477.  What  would  guard  them  from  that  ?— A  breakwater  or  a  harbour  of 
refuge. 

3478.  Do 
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3478.  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  of  the  if^ater  is  between  the  Cow  and  Calf  Mr.  John  HarrU. 

and  Dinas  Head  ? — The  depth  of  water  between  the  Cow  and  Calf  and  Diuas 

Head  is  from  10  to  12  and  16  fathoms.  15  April  1858, 

3479.  If  a  breakwater  were  erected,  where  would  that  breakwater  be  ?— Over 
the  Cow  and  Calf;  I  hold  a  plan  here  of  Fishguard  Bay  {producing  the  same)  ; 
A  breakwater  would  run  in  a  line  over  these  rocks,  over  the  Cow  and  Calf. 

3480.  What  extent  of  water  would  there  be  as  to  area  between  the  breakwater 
and  the  shore  ? — I  dare  say  there  would  be  600  acres,  or  a  square  mile. 

3481.  As  much  as  that? — ^Yes. 

3482.  What  depth  of  water  would  there  be  within  the  breakwater? — From 
five  to  ten  fathoms. 

3483-  What  is  the  bottom  ?— Blue  clay,  and  some  sand  and  loam. 

3484.  Is  there  good  holding-ground  there? — Excellent. 

3485.  Are  there  good  materials  upon  the  coast  for  the  erection  of  a  break* 
water  ? — There  is  good  granite  upon  the  spot. 

3486.  What  length  of  breakwater  would  be  required  in  order  to  give  this 
area  ? — Three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with  a  small  arm  to  it  again  of  another  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

3487.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  expense  which  that  would  involve?— I  believe 
the  expense,  when  Captain  Evans  formerly  made  these  plans,  was  about  76,000?. 

3488.  Do  you  remember  the  gale  in  the  year  1846  ? — I  do. 

3489.  How  many  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Fishguard  were  driven  ashore  at 
that  time  ? — I  believe  there  were  19. 

3490.  Would  those  vessels  have  been  saved  had  there  been  the  breakwater 
you  allude  to?— Every  one  of  them. 

3491.  Was  there  much  loss  of  life  upon  that  occasion? — ^There  was;  several 
vessels  were  entirely  lost,  with  all  their  crews. 

3492.  How  many  vessels  were  entirely  lost? — Sixteen  vessels  were  entirely 
lost. 

3493.  Fishguard  was  originally  selected  as  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  was  not  it? — It  was. 

3494.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  abandoned?— I  cannot  say ;  it  was  abandoned 
to  take  it  to  Milford  in  preference,  perhaps. 

3495.  Are  you  acquainted  with  St.  Tudwairs  Roads  ? — I  am. 

3496.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  preferable  place  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  Cardigan  Bay,  St.  TudwalFs  Roads,  or  Fishguard  ? — I  would  prefer 
Fishguard  ;  give  the  preference  to  Fishguard  by  all  means. 

3497.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Newquay  ?^— I  am. 

3498.  Would  that  be  a  desirable  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — There  was 
a  small  harbour  built  at  Newquay,  but  it  is  filled  up  with  sand. 

3499.  How  many  places  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Cardigan  Bay  are  there 
that  could  be  named  ? — There  are  St.  TudwalFs  Roads,  and  there  is  Newquay, 
for  what  I  know,  but  I  cannot  say ;  then  Cardigan  Bay  and  Newport  Bay  and 
Fishguard  Bay,  are  all  the  eligible  spots  that  I  know. 

3500.  Which  of  the  plac.es  you  have  mentioned  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
preferable? — I  consider  Fishguard  to  be  the  most  preferable. 

3501.  Have  you  any  property  in  the  town  of  Fishguard  ? — Not  any. 

3502.  Nor  are  captain  or  owner  of  any  vessel  ?~Not  any. 

3503.  Mr.  Kendall.']  You  heard  what  was  said  just  now  about  Kemess  Head  ? 
—1  did. 

3504.  Do  you  agree  with  what  was  said  about  Kemess  Head ;  do  you  know 
it  well  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  do  not  agree  with  it  as  being  the  best 
place. 

3505.  With  respect  to  the  loss  of  those  vessels,  you  think  if  there  had  been  a 

Eier  at  Fishguard  they  would  all  have  been  saved ;  could  they  have  run  into 
[emess  Head  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  oF  refuge  there? — No,  they  could  not. 

3506.  Mr.  Baring.]  Were  those  vessels  embayed  in  Fishguard  Bay  that 
were  lost  ? — ^Yes ;  they  were  all  there  seeking  shelter  from  a  westerly  wind ; 
they  were  all  at  anchor  in  the  bay ;  there  were  21  vessels  at  anchor  at  the 
time. 

3507*  If  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Kemess  Head,  instead  of 
anchoring  in  Fishguard  Bay,  do  you  think  ihey  would  have  gone  to  Kemess 
Head  ?— They  would  have  anchored  in  Fishguard  Bav ;  they  were  bound  to  the 
westward  ;  Fishguard  Bay  was  as  eligible  as  Kemess  tiead. 
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Mr.  Johm  Harris.       3508.  Would  Aey  not  rather  have  pat  into  a  harbour  at  Kemesa  Head  ? — 

7 —         Some  might,  and  some  might  not. 

i5Apnli8sS.  3509.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  upon  the 
importance  of  this  particular  locality  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — All  the  obser- 
vation I  have  to  make  to  the  Committee  is  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  very 
much  needed  upon  that  coast,  because  we  have  so  many  losses  of  ships ;  there 
are  a  great  many  more  losses  than  I  have  stated  in  this  paper,  because  I  have 
only  stated  those  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  officially. 

3510.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best  place  ? — I  think  so. 

351 1.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  other  localities 
which  have  been  mentioned  for  a  harbour  of  refuge?— I  am. 

3512.  And,  upon  the  whole,  yon  think  Fishguard  is  better  than  any  of  the 
others  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — I  do ;  it  is  not  so  contracted  as  the  others ; 
there  is  more  searroom  to  work  in  and  out. 

3513.  Are  there  any  other  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  this 
sulject  ?— No,  not  particularly. 


Captain 
C«  Claxtonf  r.n. 


Captain  Christopher  Claxtan^  a.ir. ;  further  Examined. 

3514.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  made  a  plan  for  a  harbour  in  Cardigan  Bay? 
— I  have, 

3515.  Is  it  the  plan  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — It  is,  and  the  report. 

3516.  What  area  would  there  be  for  shipping  according  to  that  plan  if  it  was 
carried  out  ? — About  30  acres,  with  six  fathoms  of  water  ;  about  76  acres,  with 
five  fathoms  water ;  and  about  80  acres  with  three  fathoms  water. 

3517.  What  number  of  ships,  upon  an  average  of  200  to  300  tons,  would  that 
accommodate? — From  400  to  500. 

3.518.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  breakwater? — Yes,  of 
this  breakwater,  with  a  good  many  more,  and  I  find  the  cost  about  100 /•  a 
foot-run  upon  the  average  of  general  depths,  on  which  cost  depends. 

3519.  What  is  the  length?— One  thousand  yards;  that  is,  at  300/.  a-yard^ 
300,000/.  for  the  1,000  yards.     {The plan  was  hmukd  tn,  with  the  report). 

35*20.  Your  estimate  is,  that  the  cost  <rf  that  breakwater,  to  carry  out  the  plan 
suggested  upon  that  paper,  would  be  300,000/.  ? — Three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  1,000  yards  in  six  fathoms,  more  in  deeper,  less  in  shoaler  water. 

3521.  Have  you  any  correction  to  make  in  the  evidence  which  you  gave  upon 
a  former  day  ? — Yes  j  1  was  asked  how  long  the  sand  had  been  silting  up  in 
the  harbour  at  Newquay,  and  1  said  I  believed  about  five  years,  and  as  it  is  an 
important  point  as  to  how  long  it  really  has  been,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  find  it 
was  built  aoout  20  years  ago,  and  12  years  8^  it  was  all  filled  in,  in  a  place  of 
12  feet  of  water^  when  the  pier  was  built  at  low- water  spring  tides. 

3522.  Is  there  anything  more? — I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  plan  for  Holywell, 
which  I  thought  was  the  best  place  upon  the  Cornish  coast,  for  a  large  break- 
water and  hartiour  ;  I  had  not  one  then,  but  I  have  one  here  of  that  which  is 
going  to  be  made  by  a  private  company  {producing  the  same).  That  is  the  plan: 
that  a  private  company  are  doing,  and  there  is  the  proposed  extamion  {the 
plan  was  delivered  in\  being  Mr.  Aberncthy's,  the  civil  engmeer^  who  is  to  carry 
out  the  work. 
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LuruBy  19^  die  Aprilisy  1858. 


M£MBBRS  PRISIifT. 


Mr.  Baring;. 
Mn  Ckv. 
Mr.  Doa8on. 
Admiral  Doncombe. 
Sir  James  Elpbinstone. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Hassard. 


Lord  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr,  Macartney. 
Mr.  Philips. 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Lord  A.  V.  Tempest. 


JAMES  WHiSON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  John  Drew,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3523.  Chairman.^  WHAT  are  you  ? — I   am  Haven  Master  of  the  port  of         Captain 

BristoL  John  Dreuf. 

3524.  You  are  also  superintendent  of  pilots  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — Yes.  

3525.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Bristol  Channel? —      tg  April  1858. 
Yes,  and  have  been  so  since  1812. 

3526.  Have  you  yourself  navigated  ships  in  the  Channel  ? — Yes ;  I  was  30 
years  out  of  the  port  of  Bristol. 

3527.  Coasting  or  foreign? — Both  coasting  and  foreign. 

3528.  What  part  of  the  coast  are  you  best  acquainted  with  ? — From  London 
to  Bristol. 

3529.  Round  the  Land's  End  ?— Round  the  Land's  End. 

3530.  Separating  in  your  mind  the  two  parts  of  the  Channel  from  Bristol  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  then  that  part  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  Land's  End,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  best  situation,  looking  at  the  necessities  of  the  navigation,  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  between  Bristol  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel? — I  should  say 
Lundy  would  be  theplace. 

3531.  You  think  Lundy  would  be  the  best  place  for  it  in  the  Bristol  Channel  r 
— Yes,  and  I  will  give  my  reason  for  saying  so ;  it  is  easy  to  approach  under 
ail  circumstances. 

3532.  You  mean  it  is  available  in  all  states  of  the  weather? — ^Yes. 

3533.  What  are  your  worst  winds  in  the  Bristol  Channel? — The  westerly 
winds  are  the  worst ;  the  west-north-west  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  south  winds ; 
inside  of  the  Hartland  Point  there  is  good  shelter  from  south  winds. 

3534.  Would  Lundy  be  available  for  both  of  those  winds  in  a  storm? — 
Lundy  would  be  available  for  any  wind  from  south,  and  by  west  and  north,  and 
byeast«  . 

3535-  Would  Lundy  be  applicable  for  ships  making  for  any  or  all  of  the  ports 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — All  ships  in  the  Bristol  Channel  must  pass  north  or 
south  of  Lundy. 

3536.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  expense  of  making  Lundy  into  a  harbour  of 
reiuge  ? — ^No ;  I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea. 

3537-  You  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  ? — No,  I 
have  not ;  there  is  plenty  of  material  upon  Lundy. 

3538.  What  is  the  state  of  the  present  anchorage  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— 
First  we  come  to  the  Mumbles  Roadstead ;  secondly,  Penarth ;  thirdly,  Kingroad  ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel. 
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Captain  3539*  1^0  you  consider  the  present  anchorage  very  insufficient  for  the  trade  of 

John  Dreto.      tlie  Channel  ? — Most  assuredly. 

3540.  What  are  your  general  reasons  for  considering  ihat  Lundy  Island  offers 

19  April  1858.  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  is  an  island ;  there  is  an  open  channel 
on  the  north  side;  an  open  channel  on  the  south  ;  a  channel  to  the  eastward  to 
the  open  sea  ;  a  channel  to  the  westward  to  the  open  sea ;  there  is  no  lee  shore 
in  approaching  it ;  and  if  any  mishap  were  to  occur,  and  a  mistake  was  made  in 
approaching  the  harbour  of  refuge,  supposing  it  was  in  any  other  place,  I  should 
have  the  land  to  contend  with. 

.  3541*  What  sort  of  depth  of  water  is  there  at  Lundy  ? — From  5  to  13  fathoms, 
a  mile  from  the  island. 

3542.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  port  of  Clovelly  ? — It  is  a  mere  pier 
for  fishermen  ;  I  know  the  place,  the  situation. 

3543.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Clovelly  as  compared  with  Lundy  Island  ? — If 
I  ran  for  Clovelly,  supposing  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  to  be  placed  there,  I  run 
into  a  bay,  and  may  get  embayed  ;  whereas  if  I  ran  for  Lundy,  I  should  have  an 
open  sea,  as  I  stated  before,  upon  every  side  of  it. 

3544.  So  that  you  would  be  much  more  secure  of  proceeding  upon  your  voyage 
when  the  storm  lulled  at  Lundy  Island  ? — With  the  wind  at  north-west,  the 
ship  would  bear  up  for  Clovelly  j  I  should  succeed,  perhaps,  in  reaching  the 
harbour  of  refuge.  If  the  wind  were  to  norlhem  two  points,  say  north-north- 
west, I  am  still  embayed^  and  have  no  means,  if  there  is  any  wind,  of  getting 
out  of  Clovelly  Bay ;  but  at  Lundy^  I  could  go  to  sea  witli  the  wind  at  nortl^ 
north-west. 

3545.  Do  you  know  Swansea? — Yes. 

3546.  Do  you  consider  Lundy  Island  a  better  position  than  Swansea  for  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  ? — Considerably. 

3547.  Will  you  state  your  reasons? — My  reason  is  this ;  Swansea  is  33  or  34 
miles  up  the  Channel  to  the  eastward ;  I  should  have  that  distance  to  nm,  and 
I  should  have  sands  and  shoals  to  contend  with  in  approaching  the  Mumbles, 
which  I  should  not  have  in  going  to  Lundy. 

3548.  Supposing  that  the  expense  of  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy, 
was  such  as  to  induce  the  Government  to  decline  to  make  one  there,  what  is  the 
next  best  point  you  would  suggest? — I  should,  with  all  its  difficulties^  though 
I  should  be  embayed  at  Clovelly,  prefer  Cl6velly  to  Swansea. 

3549*  Is  Lundy  much  used  at  present  as  a  harbour  ?  —For  the  pilots  and  to 
stop  tides ;  a  great  many  vessels  anchor  there  in  the  summer  months^  but  not  in 
the  winter. 

3550.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  engineering  facilities  at  Lundy  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

3551.  Noras  to  the  material? — ^Yes,  I  know  the  material;  the  material  is 
granite  upon  the  island;  plenty  of  it. 

35.52.  An  abundance  of  it? — An  abundance  of  it. 

3553.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  have  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
advantages  oflTered  by  Lundy? — With  regard  to  Lundy,  if  it  had  a  protection 
from  easterly  winds,  which  are  the  winds  above  all  others  most  dangerous,  I 
could  go  there  at  all  times ;  I  think  it  is  a  situation  above  all  other  places  to  be 
preferred,  even  for  the  trade  from  Liverpool  and  from  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland. 

3554.  Admiral  Duncombe.']  Have  you  equal  experience  in  the  foreign  voyages 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  as  in  the  coasting  voyages  ? — I  was  30  years  in  the 
West  India  trade. 

3555.  In  the  case  of  vessels  going  out  of  any  port  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  say 
Bristol,  Newport,  or  Cardiff,  how  would  they  shape  their  course  in  going  foreign  ? 
—They  would  generally  pass  north  or  south  of  Lundy,  depending  upon  the  wind. 

3556-  Close  to  Lundy? — They  would  have  nine  miles  on  the  south  side  and  27 
miles  on  the  north. 

3557.  Would  they  keep  more  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  on  the  Welsh 
coast  ? — That  would  depend  partly  upon  the  wind,  if  they  were  bound  into  the 
Western  Ocean. 

3558*  From  your  experience  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  you  think  Lundy  Island 
the  most  eligible  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ?— Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

3559.  As  applying  to  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ?— For  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  throughout. 

3560.  As 
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3560.  As  you  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  engineering  points  at  Lundy,  are  Captain 
you  certain  that  it  could  be  made  an  e6Bcient  harbour  of  refuge  ?— I  believe  it  is  John  Drew. 
possible  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  Rat  Island  up  to  Tibbet  Point.  

3561.  The  depth  of  water  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  it? — There  are  13  19  April  1858. 
fathoms  to  contend  with. 

3562.  Is  that  the  deepest  ? — It  is  at  low  water. 

3563-  Aiid  the  material  of  the  island,  you  say,  would  be  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — Quite  enough. 

3564.  Lord  John  Hat/.']  Supposing  vessels  required  protection  in  a  north- 
westerly gale,  and  were  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  fetch  Lundy,  but 
were  to  leeward  of  it,  what  part  of  the  channel  would  they  run  to  ? — In  a  north- 
west wind  they  must  be  eastward  of  Lundy  when  they  could  not  fetch  Lundy, 
and  then  they  most  come  back  to  Penarth  Roads  or  Kingroad. 

3565.  Do  ships  at  present  take  refuge  at  Swansea  in  time  of  bad  weather  ? — 
The  coasting  trade  from  the  ports  of  Newport  and  Cardiff,  I  expect,  bound  to 
Ireland  and  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  would  take  shelter  in  the  Mumbles 
Roadstead  occasionally,  and  so  they  would  in  Tenby  Bay. 

3566.  Do  not  you  think  it  advisable  to  improve  that  shelter  at  Swansea  ? — It 
may  be  done ;  there  is  no  objection  to  make  ;  any  improvement  you  please  in  the 
Mumbles  Roadstead ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  but  one  harbour,  then  I  should  say 
Lundy  would  be  the  place. 

3567.  Mr.  Baring.']  I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  of  the  wrecks  that  have 
taken  place  lately  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^Yes. 

3568.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  instances  in  which  if  there  had  been 
a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  ships  and  lives  would  have  been  saved  r — I  do  not 
know  of  iny  instance  at  present  where  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

3569.  A  harbour  of  refuge  is  for  the  sake  of  saving  ships  and  lives? — Cer* 
tainly. 

3570.  Then  I  want  to  know  the  reasons  upon  which  you  ground  the  necessity 
of  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  ? — It  is  of  advantage  to  all  the  trade  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  with  strong  westerly  winds^  that  they  should  have  shelter  to 
enable  them  upon  a  change  of  wind  either  to  proceed  coastwise  west  of  Cornwall 
or  into  the  Western  Ocean. 

3571.  But  admitting  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trade,  what  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  in  your  opinion  there  is  a  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  ships  from  the  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  for  making  such  a  harbour  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  ? — Yes ;  I  feel  that  the  trade  in  fact  would  be  benefited  in 
the  first  place  by  having  a  place  of  the  kind,  and  in  many  instances  perhaps 
it  would  be  the  saving  of  life  and  wreck. 

3573.  Do  you  remember  any  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  large  ships  would 
have  been  prevented  by  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  there? — There  was  an 
American  ship  lost  at  Barnstaple  Bay,  I  think^  in  the  autumn  ;  if  there  bad  been 
a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  the  captain  would  have  saved  half  the  crew  and 
the  ship. 

3573.  Can  you  recollect  any  other  instances  of  the  kind  ? — Not  immediately. 

3574.  Mr.  Hassard.'}  You  speak  of  erecting  a  breakwater  upon  Rat  Island  ; 
is  it  upon  that  side  of  the  island  that  a  breakwater  is  proposed  r — Upon  the 
eastern  side. 

3575.  Is  that  upon  ihe  north  or  the  south  side  of  Rat  Island  ? — The  south 
side. 

3576.  Is  it  proposed  to  have  any  work  upon  the  northern  part  ? — No. 

3577.  Is  not  that  part  of  the  roads  more  open?— No;  the  island  is  protected; 
as  I  stated  before,  from  south  and  by  west,  and  north  and  by  east,  it  is  sheltered, 
but  with  all  the  other  winds  of  course  it  is  told  upon. 

3578.  Is  not  the  roadstead  open  to  any  wind  to  the  eastward  of  north  ? — To  the 
eastward  of  Lundy  Island,  north-north-east. 

3579.  The  present  roadstead  is  at  the  east  side  of  Lundy  ? — Yes. 

3580.  Is  it  open  to  the  wind  at  all  points  to  the  e«nstward  of  north? — 
Yes. 

3581.  It  is  not  proposed  to  erect  any  breakwater  to  shelter  them  from  that 
wind,  is  it? — I  have  never  heard  any  proposal  as  to  a  breakwater  being  placed 
there ;  but  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  from 
where  I  have  stated.  Rat  Island  to  Tibbet  Point  on  the  south-south-east. 

0.36.  A  A  3582.  That 
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Captain  3582.  That  ^ould  be  in   13  fathom  water  ?— That  would  be  in  13  £fttbom 

John  Dreto.       water. 

3583.  Is  there  not  a  large  coal  trade  from  Cardiff  and  the  upper  part  of  tfce 

19  April  1858.      Bristol  Channel  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  Irish  ClMOinel  in  general  ?— There  is  a 
very  extensive  coasting  trade  there  with  coals. 

3584.  What  course  do  those  ships  generally  take? — On  the  north  side  of  the 
island  between  Caldy  and  Ltitidy. 

3585.  If  any  of  those  vessels  were  caught  in  a  south-westerly  gale,  wonld 
Lundy  Island  be  arailable  to  them  as  a  harbour  of  refugfe  ? — No^ 

3586.  Were  would  they  run  ftn-? — Caldy  or  Tenby  Boads. 

3587.  Suppose  they  were  anywhere  to  the  eastward  of  Caldy  ? — They  woakl 
go  to  the  Mumbles  Roadstead,  I  sappoBe. 

3588.  Do  you  think  any  additiooaJ  works  necessary  at  the  Mumbles  Roadstead 
for  tfacir  protection  ?—  Of  course  any  alteration,  or  any  improvement  that  could 
be  made  at  the  Mimbles  Roadstead  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  trade  of  tlie 
place. 

3589.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  loss  of  shipping  at  the  Mumbles  Roadstead  ?— 
Yes ;  it  is  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-east  winds, 

3590.  Does  not  it  appear  to  be  the  case  that  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  shippings 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bristol  Roadstead  ? — Yes. 

3591.  Would  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  Island  have  prevented  any  part  of 
those  losses  ? — Yes,  if  they  had  reached  so  far  as  Lundy  Island. 

3592.  But,  with  respect  to  those  that  actually  occurred  ? — They  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead. 

3593.  Are  they,  in  fact,  obliged  sometimes  to  lie.  for  a  long  time  in  that  raad«^ 
stead  ? — Yes,  it  is  confined  principally  to  the  coasting  trade. 

3594.  Is  there  not  a  large  foreign  trade  in  ore  there  ? — Yes. 

3595.  Carried  on  in  large  ships  ? — ^Yes. 

3596.  Can  those  ships  get  in  at  neap  tides  to  Swansea? — They  cannot. 

3597.  If  they  miss  the  spring  tide  they  are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  roadstead  iftl 
the  next  tide  ?— 'Yes. 

3598.  Are  those  vessels  occasionally  lost  or  damaged  ? — I  have  heard  of  one^ 
but  she  went  on  shore  while  under  weigh. 

3599.  Have  you  e^er  heard  of  a  ship  while  at  anchor  in  that  roadstead  being 
damaged  by  the  send  of  the  sea  ? — No ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  it, 
because  of  the  shallow  water. 

3600.  Mr.  Ewart.']  You  propose  to  make  two  entrances,  one  from  the  north 
and  one  from  the  south  ?— Yes. 

3601.  What  would  be  the  width  of  the  proposed  harbour? — That  has  never 
been  suggested,  but  I  should  suppose  a  mile  from  the  main  land. 

3602.  What  would  be  the  length? — Perhaps  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Rat  Island  to  Tibbet  Point. 

3603.  Mr.  Augnstus  Smith.']  The  j^reat  otiject  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy 
would  be  for  outward-bound  ships,  according  to  your  account? — It  would  apply 
to  all  vessels  bound  round  the  land,  coasters  as  well. 

3604.  All  vessels  bound  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  f — Yes ;  and  to  all  vessels 
bound  in,  from  the  Western  Ocean  it  would  be  very  serviceable  with  strong 
easterly  gales,  such  as  we  had  last  year,  and  when  vessels  were  driven  into  the 
Western  Ocean  again. 

3605.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Lundy  available  in  an  easterly  wind,  particularly  with  small  vessels  in  that  depth 
of  water  ? — I  should  think  so,  but  an  engineer  would  satisfy  you  on  that  point 
better  than  I  can. 

3606.  Mr.  Philips.]  Would  vessels  from  the  harbours  of  Newport,  Neath, 
and  Port  Talbot,  bound  to  the  Irish  Channel,  go  near  Lundy  or  the  Mumbles  ?; — 
With  the  prevailing  wind,  the  westerly  wind,  they  go  near  the  Mumbles ;  but  ia 
beating  down  from  there,  they  would  approach  Lundy  as  well  as  Caldy  in  working 
out  on  the  north  side  of  Lundy. 

3607.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  number  of  vessels  Lundy  would  accommodate, 
without  incurrinj;  very  great  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  of  water 
there,  supposing  a  harbour  were  made  ? — I  do  not  consider  the  water  so  very  deep  ; 
it  is  from  5  to  13  fathoms. 

3608.  How  many  vessels  would  that  accommodate?— I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

3609.  Do 
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3609-  Do  more  vessels  resort  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  coast  of  the  Bristol          Captain 
Channel  r — The  trade  is  on  the  north  skle ;  the  coasting  trade  of  Newport,  Cardiff^        John  Drew. 
and  the  other  places.  

3610.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  space  there  would  he  in  the  five  fathom  19  April  1858. 
WHter  for  vessels  at  Lundy  island?— No  great  space,  looking  at  the  distance ; 

the  five  fathom  water  is  from  the  land. 

3611.  Sir  Jeames  Elpkimtont.']  Wliat  would  be  tlie  expense  of  a  harbour 
there  ? — I  have  not  any  idea ;  I  am  not  an  engineer. 

361 2.  Have  you  no  means  of  stating  to  the  Committee  what  the  expense  would 
be  ?— No. 

3613.  Is  there  any  point  between  the  Mumbles  and  Milford  Haven  where  a 
harbour  of  refuge  mi$[ht  be  constructed  ? — Not  so  well  as  at  Lundy  ;  you  would 
have  to  run  away  to  leeward,  and  you.  would  have  the  main  land  to  contend  with, 
instead  of  the  island.  But  with  a  strong  westerly  wind  there  is  some  difficulty  on 
that  coast 

3614.  How  far  would  you  go  down  ? — The  difficulties  are  all  the  way  down  on 
that  coast. 

3615.  Takiiig  the  coabt  between  the  Mumbles  and  Milford  Haven? — ^There 
are  the  Helwick  Sands  to  contend  with.  The  eastern  extremity  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  main  land,  and  the  western  extremity  is  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  WornruB  Head,  and  they  cannot  go  inside  the  Helwick  Sands  with  a  de^ 
laden  vessel  with  safety  ;  it  is  a  narrow  channel. 

3616.  How  near  do  they  stand  in  between  the  Mumbles  and  Milford  Haven  ? 
— After  passing  the  Helwick,  they  get  into  Carmarthen  Bay,  and  there  they  have 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  world  to  contend  with ;  it  is  full  of  shoals  and  sands. 

3617.  You  consider  Lundy  Island  as  a  salient  point,  in  fact  ? — Above  all  places. 

361 8.  You  prefer  a  projecting  point  into  the  Channel,  so  that  you  may  get  a  fair 
loose  on  either  tack,  to  embaying  yourself  on  either  side? — Yes,  most  assuredly. 

3619.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  accom- 
modation which  Lundy  Island  would  afford  ? — ^No. 

3620.  What  extent  of  breakwater  should  you  make  ? — I  should  fancy  a  mile 
would  be  sufficient. 

3621.  One  breakwater  only? — One  breakwater  only,  with  an  entrance  north 
and  south. 

3622.  What  is  the  holding  ground  r — Sand  and  blue  clay. 

3623.  Mr.  LiddelL]  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  state  in  answer  fq  a 
question  put  to  you  some  little  time  ago  that  your  memory  did  not  serve  you  as  to 
the  particular  locality  where  wrecks  take  place  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — I  have 
known  two  or  three  wrecks;  but  I  am  not  aware,  generally  speaking;  it  is  only 
those  where  our  pilots  are  on  board  which  come  to  my  knowledj^e  particularly. 

3624.  You  have  navigated  these  seas  for  about  40  years,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3625.  And  the  result  of  your  40  years*  experience  is  that  very  few  wrecks  take 
place  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ?-~I  beHeve  that  a  great  many  take  place,  but  they 
do  not  come  under  my  knowledge. 

3626.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  points  from  your  own  naval  experience  that 
are  considered  the  mobt  dangerous  places? — I  consider  the  north  side  the  most 
dangerous,  because  there  are  more  shoals. 

3627.  Do  you  mean  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  ? — All  the  way  down 
from  Penarth  Head  to  the  Worm's  Head. 

3628.  Do  the  greater  proportion  of  the  vesseb  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
from  those  four  harbours  of  Gloucester,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  Bristol,  ply  from 
the  northward  or  the  southward? — The  greater  portion  come  away  from  the 
northward  ;  from  Cardiff  and  Newport,  which  are  on  the  north  side. 

3629.  Some  are  bound  round  the  Land's  End  ? — Yes,  some  are  bound  round 
the  Laud  s  End. 

3630.  If  the  wind  is  from  the  northward,  they  can  find  shelter  in  Milford 
Haven  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  33  miles  away  from  the  Bristol  Channel. 

3631.  I  want  to  understand  the  necessity  for  a  harbour  of  reluge ;  the  main 
necessity  is  to  the  southward,  I  presume,  for  those  vessels  ? — No,  that  will  apply 
to  the  northward  as  well;  namely,  for  vessels  bound  up  St.  George's  Channel. 

3632.  Have  they  not  Milford  Haven  to  the  north  ? — That  is  33  miles  away  ; 
they  may  be  stopped  between  the  two ;  there  are  very  dangerous  waters  between 
Lundy  and  Milford  Haven.  To  be  embayed  in  a  freshwater  bay  would  be  a  very 
awkward  thing. 

0.36.  A  A  2  3633.  If 
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Captain  3633-  If  a  large  portion  of  those  vessels  are  bound  round  the  Land's  End, 

John  Drew.       what  objection  do  you  entertain  to  St.  Ives'  Bay  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  is 
*  out  of  the  way  for  the  Bristol  Channel  trade  ;  it  is  too  far  removed.     I  think  the 

19  Apn  1858.  \j^Q  bound  into  the  Western  Ocean  from  Bristol,  when  it  reaches  as  far  west- 
ward as  St.  Ivesy  will  keep  the  sea  without  a  harbour.  If  an  accident  were  to 
take  place  then  St.  Ives  would  be  very  well. 

3634.  The  danger  arises  over  that  extreme  range  of  coast  extendinjg;  from  St. 
Ives  Bay  to  the  north  point  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^That  is  Caldy  Island. 

3635.  Mr.  Gumey.']  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  ships  at  the  present 
time  practically  take  refuge  at  Milford  Haven  when  caught  in  storms  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  ? — Vessels  bound  over  to  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  and  vessels 
bound  up  St.  George*s  Channel,  would  take  refuge  in  Milford  Haven. 

3636.  But  none  other  ? — No ;  occasionally,  perhaps,  there  may  be  some,  but 
very  few. 

3637.  Mr.  KendallJ]  Would  not  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Luody  Island 
be  a  very  expensive  matter  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  tiie  expense. 

3638.  The  waters  are  very  deep  there  ? — From  5  to  1 3  fathoms,  but  the  mate- 
rial is  in  great  abundance  there ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  labour. 

3639.  What  is  the  material,  slate  or  granite,  or  what? — Granite. 

3640.  Sir  Robert  Ferguson.']  Are  there  any  particular  facilities  aflforded  at 
Lundy  Island,  for  the  employment  of  convict  labour,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose? — It  is  convenient  for  the  employment  of  convict 
labour  above  all  others,  because  there  is  protection  there ;  if  tliey  had  convicts 
upon  the  island^  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Gething^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

}Ar*R.Gething.        3641.  Chairman.^  WHAT  are  you? — At  present  I  am  harbour-master  of  the 
port  of  Newport. 

3642.  Are  you  a  pilot  ? — I  am  pilot  commissioner. 

3643.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast,  tlie 
Bristol  Channel? — About  40  years, 

3644.  But  you  have  been  harbour-master  and  pilot  commissioner  for  about  1 1 
years  ? — Yes. 

3645.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  ? — I  have  given  it  some  consideration,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Lundy  would  be  the  liest;  certainly  the  best  in  every  respect. 

3646.  You  have  been  in  the  room  while  the  last  witness  was  examined;  have 
you  no  other  reasons  which  you  can  state  to  the  Comunliee  beyond  those  which 
he  has  stated  why  you  give  the  preference  to  Lundy  Island  ? — Yes,  one  particular 
reason  is  this ;  I  have  a  decided  objection  to  a  vessel  approaching  Swansea,  m 
consequence  of  its  great  danger.  I  have  a  decided  objection  to  making  Swansea 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  because  in  every  case  that  coast  is  invariably  avoided,  from 
the  great  dangers  attending  vessels  approaching  those  sandbanks. 

3047.  You  know  nothing  about  the  engineering  question  as  to  Lundy  Island, 
I  presume  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3648.  You  know  nothing  about  the  expense  of  making  a  harbour  there  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

3649.  In  the  event  of  Lundy  not  being  adopted,  which  would  be  the  next  place 
that  you  would  recommend  ? — I  should  think  Clovelly  would  be  the  next. 

3650.  You  know  the  Mumbles? — Very  well. 

3651.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  you  would  be  adverse  to  any  proposal 
for  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  on  account  of  the  danger  of  Swansea? — 
Decidedly  so. 

3652.  Have  you  any  interest  at  all  in  either  of  those  places  ? — None. 

3653.  Have  you  attended  to  what  the  last  witness  stated  to  the  Committee: — 
Partially  ;  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  the  whole  lime  he  was  examined. 

3654.  Is  there  good  holdinggroundatLundy  ?— Yes;  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  good. 

3655.  Have  you  ever  yourself  cast  anchor  there  ? — Never ;  but  I  have  known 
a  great  number  of  ships  to  he  there  in  gales. 

36/)6.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  consider  the  special  advantages 
that  iiundy  offers  for  this  purpose  ? — I  consider  that  Lundy,  being  only  three 
miles  long,  if  a  breakwater  was  constructed  there,  when  the  wind  came  from  the 
north,  tliey  could  pass  away,  and  get  to  the  Western  Ocean  by  the  south  ;  and  if 
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the  wind  came  from  the  south,  they  would  pass  away  by  the  north  of  the  Island,     Mr,  R.  Geiking. 

so  that  tliey  would  always  have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  island.  

3657-  So  that  they  would  not  be   wind-bound? — Never;  let  the  wind  come      19 April  1858. 
which  way  it  would,  they  would  always  have  the  means  of  letting  the  ships  pass 
away,  which  would  not  be  the  case  at  any  other  place. 

3658.  At  Clovelly  a  vessel  might  be  wind-bound  and  embayed  ? — ^Yes,  even 
with  a  fair  wind. 

3659.  Is  there  any  other  reason  which  you  wish  to  state  in  favour  of  Lundy? 
—Only  as  to  its  central  position.  I  have  a  return  here  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  the  Committee 
wish  to  receive  it 

3660.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  return? — It  gives  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  the  same,  and  the  number 
of  those  vessels  that  come  in  and  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Of  the  total 
number  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  398,540,  the  number  in  and  out  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  is  65,213,  being  one-sixth  of  the  entire  vessels  that  enter  and 
depart  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one-tenth  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  whole. 

3661.  You  wish  to  put  in  this  Tables  as  showing  the  importance  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  f — Yes. 

3662.  But  not  as  specially  bearing  upon  Lundy  Island  ? — No,  as  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  channel. 

3663.  But  having  no  special  reference  to  Lundy? — No,  not  directly;  but  it 

would  bear  indirectly  upon  Lundy.     {The  witness  delivered  in  the  same).  yide  Appendix. 

3664.  What  is  the  next  place  you  would  prefer  to  Lundy? — I  think  I  stated, 
just  now,  Clovelly. 

3665.  Admiral  JDuncombe.']  That  return  would  be  of  the  number  of  vessels 
that  pass  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel  annually  r — Yes,  for  one  twelvemonth. 

3666.  The  great  majority  of  which,  probably,  would  be  small  coasting  vessels? 
— Coasting  vessels  and  foreign  vessels. 

3667.  But  the  majority  of  them  would  be  small  coasting  vessels  ? — ^Yes,  in  tonnage. 

3668.  Does  not  the  coasting  trade,  from  the  port  you  represent,  as  well  as  from 
Cardiflf  and  those  other  ports,  hug  the  northern  shore  very  much  in  going  out? — 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  wind.  If  the  wind  hangs  at  all  from  the  west, 
or  west-south-west,  then  vessels  invariably  beat  down  Channel  upon  the  south 
^oast,  the  coast  of  Devon.  Tiiey  avoid  tlie  Welsh  coast  as  much  as  possible. 
After  they  get  down  as  far  as  the  Ness  Point,  they  invariably  beat  down  on  the 
southern  coast. 

3669.  Why  is  that  ? — It  is  perfectly  bold  ;  it  is  free  from  danger. 

3670.  There  are  more  dangers,  in  fact,  on  the  northern  shore  than  on  the 
southern  shore  ? — It  is  quite  encumbered  with  sands  and  rocks  upon  the  northern 
shore,  whereas  there  are  none  on  the  south. 

3671.  Do  you  think  ships  in  the  coasting  trade  would  avail  themselves  of  a 
iiarbour  of  refuge  on  Lundy  Island,  as  well  as  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  if  there 
was  one  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  how  a  ship,  unless  the  master  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  Swansea,  even  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  would  dare 
to  go  to  Swansea  in  a  dirty  night. 

3672.  You  think  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  that  in  a 
dirty  night  the  master  of  a  vessel  would  not  like  to  run  for  it  ? — Not  unless  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  place. 

3673'  Would  he  hesitate  to  run  for  Lundy? — No ;  if  a  harbour  was  constructed 
there,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  vessel  could  make  the  island  at  any  time. 

3674.  There  would  be  no  danger  in  making  for  it  at  any  time  ? — None  whatever. 

3675.  Mr.  BaringJ]  Have  you  considered  the  propriety  of  making  a  harbour  of 
refuge  at  St.  Ives?— There  may  be  a  necessity  for  it,  but  is  entirely  too  far 
removed  to  answer  our  purpose. 

3676.  Supposing  a  vessel  leaving  the  Bristol  Channel  was  to  get  a  good  way 
down,  and  the  wind  was  to  come  on  strong  from  the  north-west,  would  not  St. 
Ives  be  a  good  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  must  be  an  extraordinary  case  ; 
in  a  very  severe  gale  if  there  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  and  bad  weather 
came  on,  he  would  return  there ;  he  would  get  back  to  Lundy :  do  you  mean  to 
make  a  iiarbour  of  refuge  for  coasters  going  down  to  the  Land's  End? 

3677.  I  am  not  talking  of  coasters  particularly? — In  the  case  oF  vessels  bound 
out  of  the  Channel,  if  a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale  if 
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Mr.  JL  Get&kig.    i-^g,.^  ^.^g  ^  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  they  woald  return  to  it,  there  is  no 
7''~'        doubt ;  awd  there  not  being  any,  now  causes  a  great  deal  of  the  loss  that  takes^ 
19  April  1858.     pi^^^  y p^jj  ^jjg  ^^gg^  ^f  Cornwall. 

3678.  But  you  think  that  tl>e  case  of  a  vessel  requiring  a  detention  at  St. 
Ives  is  very  unlikely  to  occur? — ^Yes  ;  in  a  south-west  gale  or  sonth-south-west 
gale,  or  a  westerly  gale,  a  vessel  would  get  into  Milford  if  she  was  as  far  down  as 
St.  Ives. 

3679.  Looking  at  the  protection  that  may  also  be  required  for  vessels  coming 
down  the  Irish  Channel,  do  you  think  that  Lundy  Island  or  Saint  Ives  would  be 
the  best  situation  ? — Lundy  Island  decidedly,  because  a  vessel  coming  out  of  the 
north  channel,  going  round  the  Land's  End,  if  the  captain  met  with  a  gale  of  wind 
approaching  the  Land's  End,  and  found  there  was  any  difficulty  at  alt,  or  any 
doubt  about  his  clearing  round  the  Land's  End,  he  would  bear  up  for  Lundy  im- 
mediately if  there  was  a  harbour  there. 

3680.  There  are  very  thick  fogs  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  there  not  ? — 
Occasionally,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  places,  I  think. 

3681.  Ihe  currents  are  extremely  rapid,  are  they  not? — The  tides  are  rapid. 

3682.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  Lundy,  with  certainty, 
supposing  a  vessel  was  running  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  is  a  very  high  and 
very  bold  island  ;  there  is  no  shallowing  water  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  only  in 
one  part. 

3683.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  trade  generally  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  as  to  where  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  most  required  ?— I  believe  it  is  the 
general  opinion  with  us  that  Lundy  Island  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  ; 
that  is  the  opinion  amongst  our  pilots  and  every  person. 

3684.  And  that  is  the  case  both  in  the  opinion  of  the  coasting  trade  and  also 
of  the  foreign  trade  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  very  available  indeed  for  the  coasting 
trade,  so  many  of  them  passing  down  the  south  coast  going  round  the  Land's  End, 
and  for  vessels  going  to  the  south  of  Ireland  also. 

3685*  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  considerable  trade  between  this  country 
and  South  America  which  takes  advantage  of  the  port  of  Swansea ;  is  that  the 
case  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  that. 

3686.  You  are  not  aware  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

3687.  Mr.  Baring.]  You  have  given  in  a  return  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  ? — ^Yes. 

3688.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  per-centage  of  loss  that  has  takea 
place? — No,  I  cannot. 

3689.  Cku  you  mention  any  recent  cases  of  loss? — Yes,  I  can  mention  one. 

3690.  Can  you  mention  any  recent  cases  in  which  if  there  bad  been  a  harbour 
of  refuge  at  Lundy,  shijjs  and  lives  would  have  been  saved  ? — Yes ;  I  can  mention 
distinctly  one  which  occurred  in  the  year  1856;  it  was  a  ship  called  the  "  War- 
den/' an  American  ship  which  loaded  iron ;  she  was  going  down  Channel,  and 
got  as  far  as  Lundy  ;  I  apprehend  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  there 
9ie  captain  could  have  readily  taken  it,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  saved,  but 
she  was  ultimately  driven  into  Barnstaple  Bay,  and  was  lost. 

3691.  Was  that  in  a  severe  gale  ? — ^That  was  in  a  severe  gale. 

3692.  Have  there  been  recently  any  severe  gales? — ^Yes  j  but  the  recent  gales^ 
have  bten  mostly  from  the  south-west. 

3693.  From  your  own  port  can  you  mention  any  cases  in  which  vessels  would 
have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

3694.  Mr.  Hassard.}  Many  vessels  do  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at  Lundy 
Island  at  present  r — Yes. 

3695.  What  wind  is  that  roadstead  exposed  to  at  present  ? — ^The  wind  all  round 
from  tlie  east,  from  about  north  and  by  east  to  south,  I  should  say  ;  at  least  to 
south,  south-east  or  south,  I  dare  say. 

3696.  With  the  wind  from  that  direction,  cannot  an  outward-bound  vessel  go 
on  her  voyage  ? — Yes. 

3697.  Then  she  does  not  want  it,  in  fact  ?— Not  outward-bound  with  those 
winds. 

3698.  It  is  only  to  those  winds  that  the  present  roadstead  is  exposed? — Only  to 
those  winds ;  it  is  sheltered  from  westerly  winds. 

3699.  So  that  in  fact  there  is  shelter  there  at  present  whenever  a  vessel  wants 
it  ? — Whilst  the  wind  is  from  the  v^estward  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  comes  from 
the  north,  and  north  and  by  east,  it  is  immediately  exposed^ 
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3700.  She  can  go  on  her  voyage  then  ? — That  depends  upon  the  state  of  the     MT.S.OtthiHg. 

weather  ;  with  a  very  heavy  northerly  gale  a  ship  would  not  like  to  break  from       

Lundy.  19  April  1858. 

3701.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  Swansea  was  beset  with  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

3702.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  space  of  nearly  six  miles  clear  of  the 
sand  off  Swansea  ? — In  the  first  place,  as  you  approach  Swansea  you  have  to 
encounter  a  bank  of  sand  called  Mixom  Sand,  which  lies  immediately  off  the 
Mumbles  Head;  with  a  gale  of  wind  it  requires  your  utmost  attention  at  the 
present  moment  to  haul  your  ship  to,  with  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  westward,  with 
a  strong  flood  tide,  to  get  into  the  roads  even  now. 

3703.  Is  it  not  clear  from  the  mid-channel  into  the  anchorage  of  Swansea? — 
After  you  get  within  the  Scarweather  Sand,  and  above  the  Mumbles  Head,  there 
is  an  open  space. 

3704.  Would  not  that  bank  break  the  water  and  the  sea  with  a  westerly  wind  ? 
— Very  little,  because  it  is  always  covered. 

3705.  Covered  at  low  water  ? — Covered  at  low  vater. 

3706.  Do  not  many  vessels  at  present  run  back  to  Penarth  Roads  ? — A  great 
many. 

3707.  Could  not  n»any  of  those  vessels  run  into  Swansea? — That  depends 
upon  what  sort  of  vessels  they  are ;  no  large  vessel  would  ever  attempt  to  go  to 
Swansea. 

3708.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  as  it  exists,  but  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge 
made  tliere? — No.  No  large  ship  would  ever  attempt  it,  according  to  the  plan 
I  have  seen  of  it« 

3709.  Why? — I  have  the  plan  here,  and  I  will  show  it  to  the  Committee  if 
,they  please  {exhibiting  the  same).  It  appears  that  the  breakwater  runs  down  out 
immediately  from  the  Mumbles  Head^  a  distance  to  tlie  eastward,  and  then  (here 
is  a  litde  opening  for  the  ships  to  enter. 

3710.  Suppose  a  breakwater  was  constructed  there,  would  not  that  protect 
them '.' — The  place  is  so  slmllow  that  when  a  vessel  would  pass  to  the  eastward  of 
that,  if  she  were  there  early  upon  the  flood  tide,  there  is  no  water  in  the  bay  for  a 
ship  to  stand  into  the  bay  to  get  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

3711.  What  water  would  there  be  in  this  proposed  harbour  of  refuge  at 
-Swansea  ? — I  suppose  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inside,  at  low  water,  there  would  not  be 
above  seven  or  eight  feet. 

3712.  In  the  chart  there  it  is  laid  down  as  five  fathoms? — That  is  close  outside 
of  it ;  but  if  a  ship  wanted  to  get  into  the  harbour,  she  must  have  room  to  work 
her  way  donn. 

3713.  Are  not  most  of  the  vessels  which  at  present  run  back  to  Penarth  Roads 
Tei^s  of  light  draught? — ^They  are  mostly  large  vessels  that  run  back  to 
-Penarth. 

3714.  Are  they  coasters  ? — A  great  many  coasters. 

3715.  Are  the  coasters  large  ? — No ;  not  drawing  a  good  deal  of  water,  perhaps 
13  or  14  feet  of  water. 

3716.  Do  not  you  think  that  most  of  those  vessels  that  run  back  to  Penarth 
Ro&ds  would  run  to  the  Mambles  also  ?— They  do  sometimes. 

3717.  Are  they  not  better  advanced  upon  their  voyage  going  to  the  westward 
by  being  at  the  Mumbles  than  at  Penarth?— Yes ;  but  they  go  now  lipon  the 
shore ;  however,  persons  very  well  acquainted  with  it  might  go  there. 

3718.  Supposing  a  havbour  of  refuge  made  there,  if  you  were  at  the  Mumbles 
would  you  not  be  t>etter  advanced  upon  your  voyage  than  going  to  Penarth  r — 
That  would  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  wind. 

3719.  Under  every  circumstance? — Not  under  every  circumstance;  a  vessel 
would  get  from  Penarth  Roads  with  a  south  to  gouth-soulh-east  wind,  when  she 
would  not  get  from  the  Mumble.'.. 

3720.  How  does  the  gale  from  the  south-west,  that  forces  the  vessel  backward, 
generally  shift ;  does  not  it  generally  shift  round  to  the  north  r — Generally  south- 
west gales  end  in  the  north-west. 

3721.  Would  not  a  vessel  under  those  circumstances  be  more  advanced  on  her 
voyage  being  under  the  Mumbles  than  at  Penah  r — If  she  wanted  to  leave  with 
a  south-CHSt  wind. 

3722.  You  stated  that  the  coasting  trade  for  Ireland  generally  kept  the  south 
'coast  channel  r — With  a  westerly  wind  if  they  have  to  beat  down. 

3723.  Do  they  come  out  through  the  south  channel  to  the  southward  of  Lundy? 
0.36.  A  A  4  — A  vessel 
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Mr.R.  Qdhing.    —A  vessel  bound  to  the  north  channel,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  of  course  always  keeps 

down  along  the  Welsh  coast. 

19  Apnl  1858.  3724.  You  say  that  a  vessel  with  a  westerly  wind  generally  beats  down  along 

the  south  coast  channel  ? — ^Yes. 

3725.  Do  they  continue  along  the  south  coast  so  as  to  go  out  by  the  channel 
south  or  north  of  Lundy  Island,  being  bound  for  an  Irish  port  ?— When  they  get 
down  the  length  of  Ilfracombe,  a  vessel  bound  to  the  north  channel,  even  with  a 
westerly  wind,  would  make  over  towards  Caldy. 

3726.  A  vessel  bound  to  Cork? — ^A  vessel  bound  towards  Cork  would  always 
make  down  towards  the  north,  so  as  to  get  Milford  under  her  lee. 

3727.  If  a  vessel  were  caught  by  a  south-westerly  gale,  could  she  make  any 
use  of  Clovelly  ?— She  would  be  to  leeward  of  it  with  a  south-west  gale  if  she  got 
far  over  towards  the  Welsh  coast,  therefore,  of  course,  she  would  not  run  for  it. 

3728.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  not  the  east  side  of  Lundy  Island  very  precipitous? — 
It  is. 

3729.  What  is  the  least  depth  of  water  you  have  there  at  low-water  spring 
tides  ?— Do  you  mean  the  nearest  to  the  island.  ^ 

3730.  Tolerably  close  to  tiie  island  ?— Probably  five  fathoms. 

3731.  Is  not  that  a  great  depth  for  coasters  to  anchor  in  ? — No. 

3732.  Not  at  low  water  f — No. 

3733-  I^  would  be  a  great  depth  at  high  water  there?— The  tide  rises  about 
25  feet  there. 

3734.  You  do  not  consider  that  very  deep  water  ? — No,  it  is  shallow  rather. 

3735-  Mr.  Au^ustm  Smith.']  Is  there  much  space  of  the  depth  you  speak  of^ 
namely,  of  only  five  fathoms  ? — No ;   it  does  not  run  far  off. 

3736.  To  what  extent  would  that  be  for  coasters  ? — The  five  or  six  fathoms^ 
would  not  extend,  I  should  suppose,  more  than  perhaps  half-a-quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

3737-  What  depth  of  water  do  you  get  into  then  ? — You  deepen  your  water  as 
you  recede  from  the  island,  from  five  to  about  15  or  16  fathoms. 

3738.  The  larger  part  of  this  harbour  would  be  from  13  to  15  fathoms  water, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3739.  Would  not  that  be  too  deep  for  the  average  coasters  that  go  along  the 
southern  coa^t  of  Wales? — No;  our  large  coasting  vessels  frequently  anchor  in  the 
Channel  in  25  fathoms  water. 

3740.  What  IS  the  average  size  of  the  vessels  that  generally  go  from  Newport 
coastwise  ? — Vessels  which  would  carry  about  200  tons. 

3741.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  a  harbour  of  refage  to  be  made  at  the 
Mumbles,  where  they  would  have  shallower  water,  or  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Lundy,  where  there  is  very  deep  water  ? — I  should  think  they  would  prefer 
Lundy  decidedly ;  it  is  such  an  advantage  to  them  with  the  wind  from  the  south- 
ward. 

3742.  With  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  suppose  a  vessel  coming  down  from 
the  Irish  Sea,  bound  round  the  Land's  End,  how  much  out  of  her  course  would  it 
take  her  to  go  to  Lundy  Island  ? — It  would  be  considerably  out  of  her  course  ; 
she  would  not  go  there  unless  driven  by  stress  of  weather. 

3743-  What  distance  would  it  take  her  out  of  her  course  ? — From  25  to  3a 
miles. 

3744.  Her  course  would  be  from  the  Smalls  to  the  Lands  End? — If  she 
came  to  the  westward  of  the  Smalls ;  but  if  she  came  by  way  of  Milford,  Mil- 
ford  is  only  35  miles  from  Lundy. 

3745.  She  might  come  down  the  South  Bishop,  bound  round  the  Land's  End 
by  Longships ;  I  ask  what  distance  it  would  take  her  out  of  her  course,  if 
she  were  to  run  to  Lundy  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  should  think  about  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line. 

3746.  It  you  look  at  that  chart  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  what  the  dis- 
tance would  be  {handing  the  same  to  the  witness)  ? — It  might  be  30  miles ;  per- 
haps more.     That  would  be  in  the  direct  line ;  about  25  or  30  miles. 

3747.  Supposing  she  got  down  towards  the  Land's  End,  and  were  not  able  to 
get  round  the  Land's  End,  what  distance  would  it  take  her  out  of  her  course,  if 
she  went  to  Lundy  ? — The  distance  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  Lundy  is  about  75. 
miles* 

3748.  Mr.  Philips.']  Do  not  you  know  that  practically  a  great  many  vessels  do 
take  shelter  in  the  Mumbles  at  present  ? — They  do. 

3749-    Do 
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3749.  Do  you  hear  of  many  accidents  occurring  to  vessels  in  making  the  Mum-     Mr.  IL  GeAingt 

bles  ? — No ;  because  the  vessels  that  frequent  the  Mumbles  now,  are  a  small  class      ■         

of  vessels,  and  th6  masters  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  place.  ^9  ^P"*  ^^^^ 

3750.  Do  not  many  foreign  going  vessels  go  to  the  Mumbles  ? — Not  unless  they 
come  from  Swansea. 

3751.  Do  not  the  greater  part  of  the  accidents  that  occur  there  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wind  shifting,  when  they  have  taken  shelter? — Yes;  and  they 
run  the  vessels  in  upon  the  ground. 

3752.  That  would  be  prevented  by  a  breakwater,  would  it  not  ? — It  would»  in 
some  measure. 

3753.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  number  of  vessels  Lundy  would  accommo- 
date, supposing  this  breakwater  were  made? — I  think  if  a  breakwater  were  made 
of  a  mile  in  length,  you  could  have  it  a  mile  off  the  island  ;  if  you  put  it  into  the 
15  fathoms  of  water,  I  should  think  it  would  accommodate  about  200  sail  of 
vessels  at  least. 

37.54  5ir  Frederick  Smith.]  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  making  the 
breakwater,  or  making  this  harbour  complete? — No,  none  whatever;  I  have 
heard  it  said  from  300.000  /.  to  500,000  /. 

3755.  Chairman.']  You  cannot  speak  of  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

3756.  Mr.  Liddelh]  From  your  long  naval  experience,  can  you  stale  distinctly 
to  the  Committee  the  locality  that  you  consider  the  most  dangerous  for  coasting 
vessels  engaged  in  navigating  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — There  are  no  dangers  in  the 
Bristol  Cliannel,  except  those  on  the  north  side,  namely,  the  Eiwick,  the  Mixom, 
the  Scarweather,  and  the  North  Sands ;  and  further  up  there  is  the  Reculver,  but 
we  seldom  get  a  vessel  lost  there. 

3757.  For  vessels  navigating  to  the  north,  does  Milford  Haven  afford  very 
efficient  shelter  now? — Very  excellent;  it  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world. 

3758.  Consequently  the  danger  arises  to  those  vessels  engaged  in  navigating 
south  from  the  great  ports  of  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Swansea  ? — The 
majority  of  the  ships  leaving  the  Bristol  Channel  pass  to  the  south  by  Lundy  ;^ 
the  foreign  and  coasting  vessels,  the  very  large  majority  of  them. 

3759.  Is  great  difficulty  experienced  by  vessels  rounding  the  Land's  End  ? — 
No,  not  generally,  I  think  not. 

3760.  Is  not  a  south-easterly  gale  a  very  bad  gale  to  encounter  round  the 
Land's  End? — Immediately  off  the  Longships  it  is,  but  in  no  other  place;  it  is 
fine  smooth  water  all  the  way  down. 

3761.  In  your  opinion  as  a  seaman,  do  you  think  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Saint  Ive  Bay  would  be  of  great  value  to  vessels  leaving  the  Bristol  Channel  ?-^ 
No,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  be  at  all. 

3762.  You  do  not  think  it  would  ? — No ;  I  think  if  the  vessel  had  passed  to 
the  westward  of  Lundy,  and  found  a  gale  coming  on,  if  there  was  a  harbour  of 
refuge  at  Lundy  she  would  run  back  to  Lundy.     I  think  if  a  vessel  found  a  gale 
of  wind  commencing  from  the  westward,  and  had  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  go  to  at 
Lundy,  she  would  return  there,  and  many  casualties  would  be  prevented. 

3763.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  vessels  leaving  their  own  ports  do  not 
leave  unless  they  see  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  reach  at  any  rate  a  certain 
point,  otherwise  they  would  not  leave  their  harbour ;  under  those  circumstances, 
would  not  vessels  leaving  all  those  four  ports  in  a  general  way  get  beyond  Lundy 
Island  and  Hartiand  Point  before  they  were  caught  ? — There  are  many  thousands 
of  instances  wiiere  they  only  get  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartiand  Point, 
and  find  just  there  a  change  of  wind. 

3764.  They  constantly  experience  a  change  of  wind  at  Hartiand  Point  ? — Many 
hundreds  of  vessels  that  leave  the  Bristol  Channel  find  the  wind  more  westerly 
when  they  get  to  that  point. 

3765.  Then  you  decidedly  refer  to  Hartiand  Point  as  the  place  where  the 
difficulty  is  generally  experienced? — Yes;  we  very  frequently  find  that  vessels 
having  left  our  port  experience  a  change  of  wind  there,  leaving  with  a  southerly, 
or  easterly,  or  south-east  wind. 

3766.  Mr.  Gumey.]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  former 
question,  that  the  general  opinion  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  Newport  and 
Cardiff  was  in  favour  of  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy  rather  than  at  the 
Mumbles  ? — Decidedly. 

3767.  Do  you  give  that  answer  in  consequence  of  your  general  knowledge  of 
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Mr.  R.  Gtthing.     the  opinion  of  those  parties,  or  from  any  special  public  expression  of  that  opinion  ? 

— ^I  give  ihat  in  a  great  measure  from  my  own  experience. 

19  April  1858.         3768.  Not  from  any  particular  expression  of  opinion  ? — No ;  I  give  it  distinctly 
as  my  own  opinion,  to^^ether  with  that  of  others. 

3769.  Sir  Robert  Ferguson^  I  believe  you  have  already  slated  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  Bribtol  Channel ;  can  you  state  what  proportion  the  tiade 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  bears  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I 
believe  one-tenth  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  vessels. 

3770.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  other  grounds  upon  which  you  would  wish 
to  state  your  opinion  in  favour  of  Lundy  Island  ? — No  ;  only  that  we  perceive  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  our  ships ;  great  numbers  of 
our  vessels  are  constantly  detained  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  Channel  for  the 
want  of  a  place  to  get  down  to ;  it  very  frequently  happens  that  they  get  down  the 
length  of  Lundy,  and  there  is  no  place  for  them;  many  of  them  would  not  think 
of  going  near  Swansea;  they  are  obliged  to  come  up  the  Channel  again,  and 
anchor  about  Peuarth  Roads,  and  all  those  places. 

James  fValker^  Esq.,  c.e.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

/.»W^er,Egq.,c.E.  3771*  Mr.  Dodson^  WERE  you  a  member  of  the  Commissions  of  1839  ^^^ 
1 844,  on  the  subject  of  harbours  of  refuge  ? — I  was. 

3772.  Did  not  both  those  Commissions  recommend  the  construction  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beachy  Head? — ^They  did. 

3773*  1^0  yo"  still  consider  that  a  harbour  midway  in  the  nirrow  part  of  the 
Channel  as  important  in  a  national  point  of  view  as  a  tefuge,  both  for  vessels  from 
stress  of  weather,  and  as  a  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  a  war? — I  do. 

3774.  Was  not  it  the  view  of  the  Commission  of  1844,  that  the  construction  of 
three  harbours  of  refuge,  namely,  at  Dover,  at  Seatord,  and  at  Portland,  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  harbours  upon  that  coast  ? — Yes,  that  is  stated  in  the 
reports  of  both  Commibsions;  perhaps  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  name  a  circum- 
stance which  is  not  reported^  that  an  individual  who  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  national  defences,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said  ia  his  conversations  with 
me  that  he  considered  Seaford  Bay  as  more  important  than  Dover. 

3775-  Ckairmofn']  I  think  that  Commission  was  for  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  position  for  harbours  of  refuge  and  for  purposes  of  defence, 
was  not  it? — There  was  nothing,  I  think,  of  defence  said  upon  the  subject,  for 
reasons  which  I  dare  say  the  Committee  will  appreciate. 

3776.  But  that  was  the  great  object  of  the  Commission  ? — That  was  my  im- 
pression, and  is  now^  perhaps  I  should  say,  harbours  of  observation.  I  believe  his 
Grace,  in  saying  uhat  he  said  to  me,  may  have  had  reference  to  public  defence 
as  well  as  to  the  accommodation  of  &hips  in  distress. 

3777.  Your  attention  was  not  given  upon  ihat  Commission  so  much  to  the 
saving  of  lives  and  property  in  connection  with  the  commercial  traffic  of  the 
country,  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the  public  defences  of  our  coast? — I  think 
the  evidence  was  more  to  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
say  my  impression  always  was,  that  public  defence  was  also  an  object  of  the 
Commission. 

3778.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  evidence  ;  I  asked  you  about  your  attemion 
being  directed? — It  was  to  the  evidence  that  my  attention  was  directed. 

3779.  Mr.  Dodson.]  Have  you  any  >tatistics  showing  the  loss  of  life  upon  the 
,    Enghsh  coast  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  as  compared  with  the  loss  of  life 

upon  any  other  part  of  the  coast? — I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  stati3tics  which 
the  Honourable  Member  refers  to  ;  but  before  reading  it,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
not  at  all  from  my  own  information,  but  it  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Lewes,  Mr.  Brand. 

3780.  What  is  it  taken  from?— I  do  not  know. 

3781.  Is  it  not  stated  ?— No. 

3782*  Chairman.]  But  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  yourself?—!  do 
not. 

3783.  Mr.  Dobson.']  Did  not  the  Honourable  Member  who  gave  it  to  you,  state 
to  you  that  those  statistics  were  taken  from  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade 
registers? — Yes;  I  remember  now  that  he  did. 

378,4.  Will 
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3784.  Will  you  state  tliem  to  the  Committee?— The  loss  of  life  between  /.»W*er,E*q.,c,i, 

Flamborou<ih  Head  and  St.  Alban's  Head,  which  is  140  miles,  is  as  follows:  In     

1852,    109   lives;    in    1853,  29  lives;  in   1854,  67  lives;  in    1855,  22  lives*;      19  April  1858. 
in    1856,    33  lives;  making   260.      Whereas  the   loss  of  life    between  Ports- 
mouth   and    Dover,    vihich  is     no    miles,  were,    in  1852,   53  lives;  in  1853, 

59  lives;  in   1854,  1  life;  in   1855,  20  lives;  and    in  1856,  85  lives;  making 
together,  218. 

3785.  Should  you  still,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1844,  recommend 
the  undertaking  of  a  harbour  at  or  near  Seaford,  as  soon  as  Dover  and  Portland 
are  sufficiently  advanced? — I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  report  from  the 
distinguished  individuals  upon  that  Commission,  which  was  made  in  1844,  gives 
not  only  their  opinion  at  the  time,  but  mine  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  it  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  my  recommendation  would  be  for  a  harbour  at 
Seaford  as  soon  as  Dover  is  completed ;  but  that  may  be  a  long  time. 

3786.  What  natural  facilities  are  there  for  the  construction  of  a  Imrbour  of 
refuge  at  or  near  Seaford  as  to  anchorage,  and  as  to  materials  for  the  con- 
btruction  of  a  breakwater  ? — The  anrhora<ie  is  reported  by  the  Admiralty  surveyor 
to  be  very  {;ood  ;  the  principal  material,  which  is  close  at  band,  wouUI  be  the  chalk 
rock,  which  is  a  hard  and  durable  ciialk. 

37S7.  Is  ll>ere  not  also  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newhaven? — There 
is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  exists  in  such  great  quantities  us  would  go  far 
towards  making  a  harbour  of  refujie  there. 

3788.  Was  not  the  proximity  of  the  tidal  harbour  of  Newhaven  an  important 
consideration  witli  the  Commission  in  recommending  Seaford  ? — I  considered  it 
to  be  so,  in  fact  it  was  stated  to  be  so  at  the  time ;  I  think  we  took  considerable 
evidence  as  to  the  capability  of  Newhaven. 

3789.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  harbour  of  Newhaven? — ^Yes. 

3790.  Within  your  experience  has  that  harbour  been  considerably  improved  ? 
-^It  has  very  much, 

3791.  Has  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  it  been  removed  ? — ^It  has. 

3792.  Is  that  harbour  capable  of  considerable  improvement? — Yes. 

3793*  What  depth  of  water  is  there  at  low-water  spring  tides? — The  depth  of 
water  now  at  low-water  spring  tides  is  two  ieet,  and  my  opinion  given  to  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was,  that  byan  expenditure  of  money  it  could  be 
increased  tu  eight  feet ;  and  so  I  think  now. 

3794.  At  what  cost  do  you  estimate  that  that  improvement  might  be  effected  ? 
— The  estimate  which  I  gave  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  70,000  /.  That  included 
the  renewal,  in  «omc  measure,  of  the  present  piers,  of  which  part  are  not  in  a 
good  state,  and  by  adding  so  much  as  six  feet  to  the  depth  of  water,  would 
recjnire  the  underpinning  and  strengthening  of  those  which  are  in  a  good  state. 

3795.  Have  the  Board  of  Adn)iralty  had  it  in  contemplation  to  execute  the 
works  at  Newhaven  Harbour? — ^Whether  they  have  contemplated  the  works  I 
cannot  say ;  that  information  would  come  more  correctly  from  the  Honourable 
Members  by  the  Chairman's  side  (Admiral  Duncombe  or  Mr.  Baring)  ;  but  the 
Admiralty,  or  rather  Sir  Charles  Wood,  directed  me  to  go  down  and  survey  the 
harbour,  and  make  a  report,  which  I  delivered  in  to  him.  A  printed  paper  has 
been  given  to  me  which  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  as  to  my 
report. 

3796.  Chairman.']  Wliat  paper  is  that?— It  is  a  paper  containing  my  report 
upon  Newhaven  Harbour,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  which  has  been 
printed,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood's  reply  to  Lord  Chichester  has  been  added 
to  iL 

3797.  Is  that  a  public  document? — I  do  not  know. 

3798.  To  whom  is  the  letter  addressed? — To  the  Enrl  of  Chichester,  who  was 
Chairuoao  of  the  Commissioners. 

3799.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Harbour  ? — Yes. 

3800.  Mr.  Dodson.]  Will  you  state  the  substance  of  it? — I  had  better  read  the 
letter;  it  is  very  short:  "Admiralty,  22d  May  1857.  My  Lord;  I  had  the 
honour,  on  the  13th  of  November  last,  of  receiving  your  Lordship,  together  with 
a  deputation  from  the  trustees  of  tbe  Newhaven  Harbour.  I  have  consulted  Mr. 
Walker  on  the  reports  and  documents  which  you  left  with  me,  and  find  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  cannot  furnish  a  steam  dredge,  as  we  are  obliged  to  hire  one 
for  our  own  purposes  when  required.  I  have  also  consulted  Mr.  Walker  with 
the  view  <A  ascertaintog  -what  measures  it  would  be  necessary  to  tal^e  in  order  to 
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/.IFaOtfryEfq^cs.  eosore  a  depth  of  water  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  over  tlie  bar  at  low-water 
spring  tides.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  his  report.  I 
19  Apcil  iS58,  ^jQucgr  jn  the  general  views  contained  in  it,  and  liope  that  the  operations  which  the 
trustees  are  carrying  on  may  be  so  executed  as  to  further  this  object,  which  is 
important  alike  for  public  and  private  interest.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
Lordship's  obedient  servant,  Charles  Wood.*' 

3801.  Is  there  any  harbour  at  present  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  capable 
of  accommodating  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  at  all  times  ? — I  think  not. 

3802.  If  gun-boats  were  stationed  at  Newhaven,  would  it  not  answer  a  double 
purpose,  both  for  national  defence  and  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  ?  — 1 
think  so. 

3803.  Are  there  at  Newhaven  any  natural  capabilities  for  the  formation  of 
docks  and  basins  r — ^There  are ;  many  years  ago  I  made  a  plan  upon  a  lai^e 
scale  for  improving  Newhaven  Harbour,  and  in  that  plan  I  designed  docks  and 
basins ;  a  copy  of  that  plan  is  now  in  my  hand.  There  is  also  (which  wag  par- 
ticularly referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Wood)  a  place  called  **  Sleeper's  Hole,'* 
which  has  always  been  looked  at  as  a  fit  place  for  a  dock  and  basin  ;  there  is  a 
large  excavation  there  already. 

3804.  Do  you  consider  that  such  works  could  be  constructed  there  at  a  verjr 
moderate  expense  ? — ^A  tidal  basin  could  be  made  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  a  dodk 
with  gates  would  be  more  expensive.  The  70,000  /.  does  not  include  a  dock  or 
basin. 

3805.  Chairman.]  Would  those  docks  and  basins  be  for  the  purpose  of  harbours 
of  refuge,  or  for  the  purpose  of  die  local  trade  of  the  coast  r — The  basins  might  be 
for  refuge,  but  the  docks  would  be  for  the  trade  or  ships  to  lie  up. 

3806.  Apart  altogether  from  any  consideration  of  national  defences,  and  apart 
altogether  from  the  trade  of  the  locality,  have  you  any  strong  grounds  for  recom- 
mencing that  a  harbour  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vessels  taking  refuge  in  bad 
weather  should  be  constructed  at  that  part  of  the  coast? — ^I  have  already  said 
that  the  Commission  to  which  I  have  referred  recommended  that  strongly. 

3807.  You  know  that  Captain  Washington  was  a  member  of  that  Commis- 
sion r — He  was  a  member  of  one,  not  of  the  other ;  I  was  a  member  of  both. 

3808.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  recommended  Seaford  as  a 
place  for  a  harbour  ? — ^Both  Commissions  recommended  it. 

3809.  Are  you  aware  that  Captain  Washington  has  been  examined  before  this 
Committee  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  but  I  know  that  at  that  time  Captain 
Washington  signed  the  report,  recommending  a  harbour  at  Seaford. 

3810.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  made  a  distinction  as  to  that  recommen- 
dation,  explaining  that  in  joining  in  that  recommendation,  he  had  in  view  defences, 
and  not  refuge  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  said  so  ;  but  my  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  harbour  constructed  there  would  be  not  only  useful  for  defence,  but  for 
refuge. 

3811.  Mr.  Macartney.']  In  connexion  with  that  report  of  yours  you  state,  that 
for  70,000  /•  a  depth  of  eight  feet  at  low-water  spring  tides  would  be  obtained  over 
the  harbour,  and  the  bar  be  removed  r — ^Yes ;  but  there  is  no  bar  now. 

3813.  What  amount  of  entrance  would  be  got,  by  an  expense  of  70,000  /.,  for 
vessels  coming  in  for  anchorage  ? — ^The  refuge  would  be  confined  to  vessels 
getting  inside  the  piers  into  the  river  ;  I  do  not  contemplate^  in  anything  I  have 
estimated,  a  refuge  outside  of  the  piers,  although  this  also  may  be  obtained  at  a 
cost. 

3813.  Then  what  amount  of  large  vessels  coming  in,  could  get  refuge  there  in 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  if  deepened  to  the  extent  of  eight  feet  ? — ^The  Honourable 
Member  will  see  that  eight  feet  over  the  bar  would  1^  26  feet  at  high  water.  I 
proposed  deepening  and  widening  the  river  inside  the  piers,  up  to  the  mill 
stream,  and  there  might  be  (as  in  the  case  of  another  harbour,  Yarmouth,  on 
which  I  have  been  examined)  vessels  moored  alongside  for  the  whole  length  of 
it,  which  is  half  a  mile. 

3814.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  there  is  no  large  space  of  acreage  to 
make  an  anchorage  inside  the  bar,  but  merely  in  the  river  ? — ^Merely  in  the  river 
(which  may  be  much  widened),  unless  Sleeper's  Hole  were  formed  into  a  basin. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  a  harbour  at  Newhaven,  having  eight  feet  at  low  water, 
and  26  feet  at  high  water^  by  carrying  out  the  piers  further  than  they  are,  and 
groins  or  jetties,  so  as  to  prevent  the  full  action  of  the  sea  upon  them,  would  be 
a  most  valuable  harbour  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  to  the  trade  betn-een  France  and 

England. 
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En^and.    It  could  not  be  called  a  great  public  harbour  of  refuge,  but  it  would  J.WaUer^^^c^M^ 

be  a  very  useful  harbour^  and  at  times  afford  shelter.  

3815.  Chairman.']  When  you  speak  of  trade,  do  you  mean  the  trade  of  the  19  April  1858. 
locality  ? — ^No ;  I  mean  also  ships  at  sea  in  distress. 

3816.  Going  up  the  Channel  ? — Up  the  Channel,  that  is  to  say  at  high  water ; 
at  low  water  vessels  of  considerable  draught  could  not  enter. 

3817.  Admiral  DuncambeJ]  Then  I  understand  from  your  evidence,  that  by 
the  improvement  capable  of  being  made  by  an  expenditure  of  70,000  /.,  you 
would  only  acquire  eight  feet  of  water  over  ihe  bar  ? — Yes. 

3818.  It  still  would  be  a  bar  harbour?— No;  there  would  be  no  bar,  it  would 
be  a  general  increase  down  to  deep  water. 

3819.  The  whole  harbour,  as  well  as  the  bar,  would  be  eight  feet  ? — The  river 
may  be  deepened  to  a  greater  depth  inside.  We  have  removed  the  bar  entirely 
by  the  works  we  have  already  done. 

3820.  Then,  by  the  expenditure  of  70,000/.,  you  would  form  a  harbour  with 
eight  feet  water  in  it  r — Eight  feet  at  the  entrance  at  low  water. 

3821.  Consequently,  you  would,  I  suppose,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
that  harbour  would  not  be  eligible  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  a  national  point  of 
view? — I  would. 

3822.  Since  the  Report  of  that  Commission,  has  yonr  opinion  at  all  changed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  harbour  between  Spithead  and  the  Downs,  or  since  the 
commencement  of  the  great  harbour  which  is  now  in  formation  at  Dover,  under 
your  superintendence  ? — My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  subject  at  all 
«ince. 

3823.  My  object  in  asking  that  question  is  to  know  whether  your  opinion  has 
undergone  any  change  during  the  interval,  because  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  by  a  Trinity-house  pilot  of  very  great  experience  in  the 
Channel,  that  he  considers  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  be- 
tween Spit-head  and  the  Downs ;  have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that  ? — 
Ko,  I  have  not ;  it  is  possible  that  pilots  may,  like  others,  be  a  little  prejudiced  in 
that  matter. 

3824.  Mr.  Baring.'\  You  mean  by  that,  I  presume,  that  pilots  might  probably 
think  that  the  service  might  not  require  a  harbour  as  a  matter  of  necessity  there  ? 
— ^Yes,  partly  so. 

3825.  Mr.  Gumey.']  Is  the  chalk  to  which  you  allude  altogether  an  adequate 
material  for  a  work  of  that  degree  of  importance  ? — It  is  an  adequate  material  for 
the  core,  but  I  should  prefer,  if  I  could  find  it,  a  better  material  for  the  surface. 
I  may  add,  at  the  same  lime,  that  the  jetty  or  groin  that  has  been  carried  out 
at  Newhaven  is  faced  with  this  chalk ;  it  has  been  done  now  several  years,  and 
it  does  not  show  a  symptom  of  decay ;  it  has  got  sea-weed  over  it,  and  when 
that  is  once  over  it  and  remains,  it  is  comparatively  safe  from  decay. 

3826.  In  the  estim^e  of  70,000/.,  which  you  have  referred  to,  and  which  had 
reference  to  this  particular  work,  what  description  of  facing  do  you  contem- 
plate?— I  contemplate  the  main  body  of  it  (the  core)  being  of  chalk,  and  the 
surface  being,  as  far  as  we  can  get  it,  formed  of  a  stratum  of  stone,  which  is  very 
near  to  the  harbour,  but  which  I  referred  to  as  not  being  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  although  there  may  be  sufficient  for  facing 
the  groin  to  which  I  have  referred.     It  is  not  a  very  hard  stone. 

3827.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  You  read  just  now  a  statement  of  the  loss  of  life 
which  bad  taken  place  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  on  the  southern  coast  in  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  from  how  many  wrecks  did  this  loss  of  life  occur  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

3828.  Of  those  that  occurred  upqn  the  south  coast,  were  they  not  in  two  or 
three  instances  emigrant  ships,  where  large  numbers  of  lives  happened  to  be  lost  ? 
— I  think  that  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 

3829.  With  reference  to  this  harbour  of  refuge  at  Seaford  being  considered 
also  as  a  harbour  of  defence,  would  it  not  require  large  fortifications  to  protect  it  ? 
— I  presume  it  would. 

3830.  If  noV'so  protected,  would  not  such  harbour  give  great  facility  to  any 
foreign  feets  for  the  landing  of  troops  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  it  is  the  worst  place 
in  all  England  for  that  purpose;  because  Beacby  Head  is  celebrated  for  its 
height,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  landing  under  or  very  near  it.    Any  landing 
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J.Walker.EBq^cB.  must  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  was  adopted  by  Louis  Phillipe,  via., 

at  or  near  Newhaven  Harbour. 

19  April  1858.  3831 .  But  if  you  formed  this  harbour  of  refuge  with  a  large  breakwater  outside, 
would  uot  that  afford  facility  for  the  landing  of  forces  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it 
would,  having  the  clitfs  l»ehind  it. 

3832.  Lord  Jofin  Hat/J]  To  continue  the  question  which  the  Honourable 
Membtr  recently  put  to  you,  do  you  conceive  that  the  statement  you  gave  in 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  loss  of  life  upon  those  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
affords  proper  data  upon  which  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  those  two  parts  of  the  coast? — No  ;  by  itself  it  would  not. 

3833.  Without  some  accom|)anying  statement  of  the  comparative  number  of 
wrecks  upon  each  part  of  the  coast,  a  mere  statement  of  loss  of  life  would  not 
Afford  safe  data  to  go  upon  with  regard  to  the  requirements  upon  the  coast  ? — 
No ;  it  would  only  be  one  element  in  the  consideration. 

3834.  Can  you  slate  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  sum  total  of  the  expense 
of  the  harbour  which  the  commission  of  1 844  recommended  to  be  undertaken  ?— 
I  think  the  sum  was  1,250,000  L 

3835.  With  regard  to  your  estimate  for  this  proposed  work  at  Newhaven,  was 
not  it  150,000/.? — No;  the  estimate  to  which  the  Honourable  Member  refers, 
\i  it  is  an  estimate  at  all  of  mine,  must  be-  an  estimate  of  1846,  which  includea 
the  docks  and  basins  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

3836.  The  work  is  put  down  by  you  at  150,000  /.  ? — That  must  be  for  the  plan 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  not  the  smaller  plan  lately  reported  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood  ;  the  detail  of  the  estimate  of  70,000  /.  is  in  my  hand  }  I  can  give  it  in  if 

Vide  Appendix,     you  please  {delivering  in  the  same.) 

3837.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  the  north-east  coast,  I  believe  ? — Yes ;  I 
am  employed  now  upon  a  very  important  harbour  there,  in  the  entrance  to  the 
River  Tyne. 

3838.  Looking  at  the  loss  of  life  and  the  wrecks  marked  upon  the  wreck  chart, 
and  also  looking  at  the  money  spent  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  coast  of 
England,  do  you  not  think  the  north-east  coast  has  apriority  of  claim  in  any  outlay 
of  public  money  tor  the  construction  of  harbours  for  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
and  property  by  shipwreck  r — That  is  my  impression,  knowing  as  I  do  the  immense 
trade  there  is  upon  the  north-east  coast,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  Committee  have 
evidence  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  from  individuals  who  have  paid  more 
attention  to  that  n)atter  than  I  have. 

3839.  Mr.  JEwart.]  1  think  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Isle  of  Man  ? — 
Yes. 

3840.  Have  you  surveyed  the  harbours  of  the  island  ? — I  have. 

3841.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  good  situation  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  ? — I  do.  I  think  there  are  two  situations  very  suitable  for  harbours  of 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

3842.  What  situations  are  those  ? — Ramsey  is  one,  and  Port  Erin  Is  the  other. 
My  attention,  as  the  honourable  Member  perhaps  knows,  was  not  directed  when 
I  was  there  so  much  to  harbours  of  refuge,  in  the  national  sense,  as  to  harbours 
for  commerce,  and  the  fishing  trade. 

3843.  But  the  question  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
large  ships,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  advantages  it  would  afford  to  the 
herring  fishery  of  the  island  ;  do  you  think  that  good  harbours  of  refuge  might  be 
made  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ? — I  do  think  so ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3844.  Which  is  the  best  situation  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  r — ^The  best 
situation,  taking  ^'  best*'  in  an  absolute  sense,  independeat  of  cost,  would  be 
Ramsey ;  and  the  best,  as  regards  economy  of  nK>ney,  combined  with  accommo- 
dation, would  be  Port  Erin. 

3845.  Might  Port  Erin  be  made  a  harboiyr  of  refuge  for  large  ships  at  a  mo- 
derate expense? — ^Yes,  for  a  limited  number. 

3846.  For  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say  off  barKl. 

3847.  What  would  be  about  the  area  ? — Forty  acres.  I  have  said  in  my  report 
upon  the  Isle  of  Man  harbours,  ^*  Since  the  last  date,'*  that  is  in  1846,  '^tbe 
trade  of  the  island  and  the  harbours,  and  that  connected  therewith,  has  much 
increased,  the  latter  arising  chiefly  from  the  arrangement  that  came  into 
operation  in  1844,  by  which  the  harbours  are  open  to  windbound  or  other 
vessels  free  of  dues  or  charges;  while  the  tonnage  of  windbound  and  cargo 
vessels  which  entered  the  harbours  in  1844  was  90,000^  it  l)ad  increased  in  1854 
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to  218,000  (exclusive  of  fishing  craft),  a  proof  of  the  demand  for  shelter,  and  of  /.»^aft*r,E8q.,c.E. 

the  utility  of  harbours  of  refuge,  if  made.     Several  positions  present  themselves 

for  such,  as  the  bays  of  Ramsey  and  Douglas  on  the  east  coast,  and  Peel  and  Port  *9  April  1858. 
Erin  on  the  west ;  but  I  have  not  data  to  justify  me  in  committing  myself  as  to 
their  relative  advantages,  further  than  by  saying  that  if  there  were  to  ^e  but  one 
harbour  ot  refuge,  and  if  I  were  called  on  for  an  opinion  now,  irrespective  of 
expense,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Ramsey.  If,  however,  expense  were  a  control- 
ling element,  I  would  name  Port  Erin,  where,  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
great  depth  inward,  and  small  width  between  the  heads,  a  secure  harbour,  liaving 
40  acres,  with  from  three  to  five  fathoujs  depth  at  low  water,  might  be  n)ade  at  a 
cost  very  moderate,  compared  with  most  works  qf  equal  extent.*'  Port  Erin  is 
remarkably  suitable.  If  the  honourable  Chairman  will  allow  me,  I  will  refer 
him  to  the  plan  which  is  here.  Port  Erin  (exhibiting  the  same). 

3848.  Mr.  Liddell.]  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  long  that  Commission 
of  which  you  were  a  member  in  1844,  were  engajjed  in  prosecuting  their  labours 
and  iexamining  the  coast? — A  good  many  weeks,  perhaps  months  ;  they  gave  great 

'  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  when  I  state  that  the  Chairman  was  the  late  Sir  Byam 
Martin,  you  may  conclude,  that  the  subject  being  committed  to  him  by  the 
Admiralty,  he  would  not  make  a  report  without  a  very  close  examination  of  ail 
the  matters  connected  with  the  subject. 

3849.  But  you  cannot  state  exactly  how  long  it  occupied  ? — I  cannot  now,  bat 
I  can  inform  the  Committee  to-morrow,  because  I  have  the  report.  They  had  also 
the  previous  report  of  a  Commission,  of  which  Admiral  Sir  James  Gordon  was 
the  Chairman,  to  refer  to. 

3850.  Mr.  Baririg^]  Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  make  those  har- 
hours  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? — From  the 
Treasury ;  but  the  honourable  Chairman  knows  as  to  that  very  mach  better  than  I 
do;  it  is  under  an  airangement  with  regard  to  some  question  of  duties,  of  which  a 
proportion  was  to  be  given  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  improving  their  harbours. 

3851.  What  are  they  doing  now? — I  made  a  report  on  all  the  harbours,  and  it 
Was  approved  by  the  Isle  of  Man  Commissioners  unanimously ;  Sir  Charles  Wood 
told  me  they  asked  the  opinion  at  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Vetch  reported 
upon  some  part  favourably,  and  upon  some  part  unfavourably,  and  as  I  thought, 
and  think,  unfairly,  and  I  believe  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay  to  the  prew 
sent  time. 

3852.  Is  anything  being  done  now  as  to  those  harbours  ? — ^When  the  honour- 
able Member  refers  to  anything  being  done,  does  he  mean  work  ? 

3853.  Yes?— No. 

3854.  Have  the  surveys  been  made  ?— Yes,  and  the  plan  of  Douglas  is  settled. 

3855.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  funds  to  which  you  have  referred, 
being  a  portion  of  the  Customs  dues,  were,  under  the  Customs  Act  of  1853, 
apportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  island,  and  had  reference  to  public  works  in 
the  island  generally  ? — I  believe  that  was  so. 

3856.  Are  you  aware  also  that  the  harbours  to  which  you  have  referred  are  the 
general  trading  harbours  of  the  island,  and  not  specially  harbours  of  refuge?  — 
Certainly. 

3857.  The  report  which  you  made  upon  the  harbours  of  the  Isle  of  Man*  had 
reibreoce  rather  to  the  local  uses  and  advantages  of  the  island,  than  to  any  general 
objects  of  refuge  for  shipping?— It  had  so,  except  the  clause  I  have  just  read. 

385S.  Did  you  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were 
desirous  of  raising  a  loan. upon,  the  security  of  their  annual  share  of  the  Customs 
revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  harbours  ? — I  have  been  so  informed 
by  the  Receiver-general. 

3859.  Have  you  been  informed  that  difficulties  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  that  loan  should  be  raised  ? — Yes,  very  generally. 

3860.  It  is  supposed  that  the  law  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  convert 
that  security  and  capitalise  it  into  a  Joan  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  difficulty  to 
which  you  refei.  •      -     -d 

3861.  Are  you  aware  that  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  r — By 
the  Treasury. 

3862.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Admiralty  reported  to  the  Treasurj-  in  favour 
generally  of  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  always  being  subject  to  the  Admiralty. 

3863.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  that  any  delay  arose  in  the  matter  in  conse- 
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J.TFiittcr,E8q.,c.B.  quence  of  the  delay  of  the  Admiralty? — No,  I  cannot.     I  have  told  the  facts  as 

. —       they  are. 

19  April  1858.  3S64.  Mr.  Baring.]  The  facts  which  you  have  given  being  that  Captain  Vetch 

made  a  report  which  did  not  coincide  with  your  view,  not  that  any  delay  occurred 
in  consequence  of  his  report? — I  do  not  know.  There  was  an  interval  of  10  months 
between  the  date  of  my  report  and  that  of  Captain  Vetch. 

3865.  Sir  Frederick  Smth.']  You  have  given  evidence  with  regard  to  New^ 
haven  Harbour;  do  you  know  anything  of  Shoreham  Harbour? — ^Not  to  give 
evidence  upon  it. 

3866.  I  think  you  contemplate  merely  dredging  down  the  bar,  and  opening  the 
space  between  the  piers,  to  form  the  accommodation  required  ? — ^The  principal 
expense  is  in  widening  and  deepening  the  river  ihsidc  the  pier. 

3867.  To  afford  accommodation,  which  can  very  easily  be  done  ? — Not  very 
easily,  because  it  is  a  work  to  cost  70,000/. ;  but  there  is  no  great  engineerings 
difficulty. 

3868.  There  are  no  rocks  to  contend  with ;  nothing  but  alluvial  soil  ? — There 
is  a  piece  of  chalk  rock  at  the  entrance  to  be  removed. 

3869.  An  honourable  Member  has  asked  whether  it  might  not  be  injudicious 
to  form  a  harbour  there  without  having  some  fortification  to  defend  it.  Are  you 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  battery  tljere  about  the  harbour? — ^The 
question  to  which  the  honourable  Member  referred  did  not  contemplate  New* 
haven  Harbour,  but  the  great  harbour  of  refuge  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Commission  of  1 844.  I  know  there  is  at  Newhaven  Harbour  a  battery  ;  but  I  da 
not  know  its  strength.. 

3870.  Are  you  making  as  much  progress  at  Dover  as  you  hoped  to  do  ? — No^ 
not  quite. 

3871.  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  the  delay  that  is  taking  place? — The  great 
cause  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work,  the  physical  difficulty  of  its  nature 
and  delays  through  daniage  to  the  contractor's  staging  and  temporary  works  by 
storms. 

3872.  Does  that  prevent  your  working  at  the  northern  pier  as  well  as  at  the 
southern  pier? — It  has  done  so  hitherto  ;  we  have  had  no  orders  to  commence  the 
east  pier.  The  going  on  with  both  piers  at  the  same  time  would  be  much  more 
expensive,  and  the  east  pier  roust  be  carried  out  a  great  way  before  it  would  be 
at  all  useful  for  any  purpose  of  refuge.  But  when  I  state  that  the  work  at  Dover 
is  slow,  and  necessarily  slow,  1  may  also  state  that  it  consists  now  of  a  solid  wall 
80  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  founded  45  below  low  water  of  spring  tides ;. 
that  45  feet  is  all  done  in  diving  bells. 

3873.  Chairman.']  Is  it  all  fitted  masonry  work  ? — It  is  all  fitted  masonry 
work ;  all  square  blocks.  It  is  faced  with  granite ;  but  the  body  of  it  is  aa 
artificial  stone  which  we  make  at  the  place. 

3874.  Sir  Frederick  Smith.]  Working  at  the  rate  you  are  now  doing,  how  many 
years  do  you  expect  it  to  be  before  the  western  pier  is  completed  ? — It  may  be 
perhaps  from  15  to  20  years;   but  we  could  increase  the  speed  of  il. 

3875.  Without  increasing  the  cost? — Not  very  materially ;  I  think  we  could 
double  the  speed,  but  we  could  not  do  more. 

3876.  What  is  the  cause  that  that  speed  is  not  doubled;  the  want  of  funds? — 
It  is  that  the  vote  has  not  enabled  more  to  be  done  ;  but  I  should  not  be  jn^fied 
in  saying  that  if  I  were  to  recommend  doubling  the  vote,  the  Treasury  would  not 
give  attention  to  it.  The  rate  of  progress  was  at  first  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  the  vote,  for  the  part  now  under  contract. 

3877.  How  long  will  it  take  to  finish  the  other  pier,  after  being  commenced  ? — 
It  will  tak*e  from  20  to  30  years  more,  unless  both  were  to  proceed  cotempo^ 
raneously. 

3878.  And  therefore  you  are  not  likely  to  begin  the  further  pier  until  this  now 
in  hand  is  completed,  which  will  be  15  years  hence? — That  depends  much  upon- 
the  Government. 

3879.  At  your  present  rate  of  working  it  will  be  45  years  before  that  harbour 
18  completed  ?— It  will  be  in  that  way  of  taking  it;  it  may  be  done  in  a  shorter 
time ;  I  may  add  that  even  so  far  as  the  west  pier  has  been  built  it  has  been 
extremely  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  it  has  improved  Dover  Harbour  very  much, 
because  it  has  shut  off  all  the  worst  storms  from  its  entrance;  it  has  prevented 
the  bar  of  shingle  coming  in  front  of  Dover  Harbour,  which  occasionally  almost 
closed  the  entrance,  and  it  forms  a  pier  of  great  value  for  the  landing  and 

shipping 
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shipping  of  the  mails  to  and  from  nearly  a!l  the  world,  and  for  the  landing  and  /.W^fltttfr,Eiq.,c.E. 

shipping  of  passengers,  which  used  to  be  difficult  and  tedious.     Plymouth  break-         

water  was  begun  in  1812,  and  although,  like  the  Dover  breakwater,  it  has  been      »9  Ap"*  ^^5^* 
useful  for  many  years,  it  is  not  yet  completely  finished. 

3880.  Chairman.]  The  worst  gale  is  the  south-west? — Yes. 

3881.  And  the  works  you  have  already  done  have  had  the  effect  of  protecting 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in  some  degree,  from  the  south-west  gale  ? — Almost 
entirely;  and  every  100  feet  we  carry  it  out  makes  the  protection  greater. 

3882.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Rendel  at  Holyhead,  by 
erecting  staginjiu  and  throwing  stones  into  the  water  ? — Yes ;  that  plan  had  been 
adopted  at  Aldemey  before  Holyhead  was  begun. 

3883.  Is  not  that  the  quickest  mode  of  msdcing  piers  of  this  kind  ? — It  is  one  of 
the  ways ;  at  Alderney  we  have  done  it  in  various  ways ;  we  carried  it  out  in  1 84S 
in  the  May  referred  to,  and  since  the  stone  has  been  carried  out  in  punts,  because 
in  harbours  made  upon  that  kind  of  foundation  it  is  very  important  to  have  con- 
solidation ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  whole  is  to  be  done  from  a  stage,  that  we 
cannot  put  it  further  out  than  the  stage  is  carried  ;  and  whereas,  by  putting  the 
stone  in  craft  we  can  carry  it  out  in  advance,  and  thus  allow  time  for  consolidation. 

3884.  Where  you  adopt  Mr.  Rendel  s  plan  of  throwing  the  matter  into  the 
sea,  you  require  a  great  abundance  of  materials  r — Yes,  they  have  them  already  at 
Holyhead  in  great  abundance. 

3885.  Would  the  same  plan  be  applicable  to  Daver?— No. 

3886.  For  want  of  material  ? — For  want  of  material ;  and  this  purpose  of 
landing  the  mail,  to  which  I  have  referred,  could  not  be  carried  into  execution* 
It  would  not  do  to  have  an  inclined  plane  with  stone  thrown  in,  for  vessels  to  go 
alongside. 

3887.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.']  In  carrying  out  this  breakwater  in  this  way,  is 
there  not  a  great  consumption  and  sacrifice  of  timber  by  staging  r — In  carrying 
out  by  staging  there  is. 

3888.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  the  timber  could  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to* 
form  a  sort  of  case  or  framework  into  which  the  rough  material  might  be  thrown  ? 
— The  honourable  Member  will  see  that  owe  of  the  objects  of  its  being  thrown  in 
is  that  there  should  be  a  slope  from  the  work  itself  at  great  length  carried  out 
into  the  sea,  the  same  as  ut  Plymouth  breakwater,  which  is  now  under  my  direc- 
tion. The  sea  foreshore  of  the  breakwater  extends  nearly  100  yards,  or  more  ; 
Cherbourg  much  further. 

3889.  Then  there  is  a  much  greater  consumption  of  the  rough  material ;  but  do 
not  you  suppose,  with  the  same  amount  of  timber,  that  a  frame  might  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  rough  material  when  thrown  in  and  bound  together  by  some 
cement  thrown  in  at  the  same  time  would  be  equally  hrm,  whilst  there  would  not 
be  the  same  amount  of  rock  that  would  be  required  to  form  it,  so  that  it  might  , 
be  constructed  much  quicker  ? — Your  plan  would  be  to  have  a  timber  facing* 

3890.  To  have  a  timber  facing  t — These  works  are  generally  presumed  to  be 
perpetual ;  but  the  timber  facing  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  also  to 
the  worm,  would  not  be  durable. 

3891.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  timber  can  be  prepared  so  that  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  worm  ? — There  are  various  ways,  and  some 
have  been  successful. 

3893.  Which  has  been  successful  ? — The  most  successful,  perhaps,  is  called  Mr, 
Bethels  plan ;  that  is  the  best,  and  that  has  been  to  a  great  degree  successful ; 
but  when  you  consider  thai  if  one  pile  should  be  neglected  to  be  preserved  suffi- 
ciently, that  pile  being  attacked  by  the  worm  would  decay  and  make  an  opening 
in  the  frame  that  would  make  the  thing  very  inadequate  for  a  permanent  work. 

3893.  Mr.  Macartney.]  When  did  the  works  at  Dover  commence? — About  10 
years  since,  I  think. 

3894.  Lord  John  Hay.]  Was  it  known  at  the  time  it  was  decided  to  make 
these  works  at  Dover,  that  it  would  take  about  half  a  century  to  complete  them  ? — 
I  do  not  suppose  it  was ;  I  do  not  think  at  the  time  it  was  decided  that  any  correct 
idea  was  formed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

3895.  In  fact  it  was  decided  to  execute  the  works,  without  ascertaining  whether 
it  was  possible  to  do  it  in  a  short  space  of  time? — 1  have  stated  the  facts  as  they 
are ;  there  are  things  respecting  Dover  Harliour  about  which  information  can  be 
much  more  correctly  given  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  tiie  Admiralty  in  this  Com* 
mittee  than  by  myself. 

0.36.  Cc  n  A 
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Capfain  James  Vetch j  b.e.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Captain  J.  Vetehj       3896.  Chairman.]  SINCE  you  gave  your  evidence  before  this  Cominf ttee,  have 
^'^  you  considered  generally  about  the  principle  upon  which  harbours  of  refuge 

19  April  1858.     niight  be  properly  made  for  the  public  benefit  r — Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
question  refers  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  work  ? 

3897.  No ;  us  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  should  be  constructed  ? — At 
present  we  appear  to  have  very  little  choice ;  there  are  only  two  modes  of  con- 
struction now  in  use  ;  the  one  is,  that  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walker,  at  Dover, 
which  is  formed  by  means  of  diving-bells.  The  stones  are  all  set  upon  their 
regular  beds,  with  as  much  precision  as  if  above  water;  it  is  a  very  slow 
and  very  expensive  mode.  The  other  mode  is  by  running  out  on  tramways 
trucks  of  loose  materials  and  tlirowiog  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  at 
Holyhead,  and  then  upon  this,  at  the  depth  of  about  1 2  feet  below  low  water^ 
raising  up  perpendicular  waUs ;  that  is  Mr.  BendeFs  plan  at  Holyhead.  Between 
those  two  we  have  hardly  any  choice  at  present;  tliey  are  very  expensive,  both 
of  them.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  engineering  talent  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover some  mode  of  making  greater  progress,  and  at  less  expense. 

3898.  Do  you  know  the  mode  which  Mr.  Abernetby  adopted  at  BIyth? — I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  work  myself. 

3899.  Have  you  considered  more  particularly,  since  you  were  examined,  whe- 
ther, forming  general  harbours  of  refuge  upon  a  large  scale,  or  im()roving  small 
existing  harbours,  \*ould  be  more  useful  for  the  general  purposes  of  security? — 
Since  I  had  the  honour  of  being  examined  here  upon  a  former  occasion  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  coal-ports,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  the 
Tees,  and  Hartlepool,  it  might  be  more  conducive  to  the  safety  of  ves^ls  if  each 
of  those  harbours  were  individually  improved  by  throwing  out  works  at  the 
entrance,  such  as  are  now  in  progress  at  the  Tyne,  and  which  plan  I  believe  is 
now  being  entertained  also  at  Sunderland* 

3900.  Are  you  aware  that  all  those  ports  have  considerable  funds  at  their  di8<- 
posal,  more  or  less  for  their  own  local  purposes  r — ^At  the  Tyne  tl)e  funds  are  very 
considerable,  if  they  are  all  applied  to  xnere  navigation ;  and  at  Sunderland,  1 
believe,  the  River  Wear  Commissioners  have*  now  nearly  a  revenue  of  20,000/ 
per  year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  done  nothing  with  that  sum  towards  the  ia* 
provement  of  the  entrance ;  there  appears  now  to  be  only  about  two  feet  upon  the 
bar  there.  But,  I  think,  uith  the  funds  that  they  have  at  tbetr  disposal,  they 
might  run  out  a  pier  from  the  north  side  into  30  feet  at  low  water,  within  the 
means  which  they  could  raise  by  capitalising  part  of  their  income. 

3901.  Have  you  been  generally  led  to  the  opinion,  that  if  all  the  local  funds 
w4)ich  are  now  applicable  for  the  improvement  of  individual  harbours  were  wisely 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  entrance  to  those  harbours,  a  great 
object  of  security  and  safety  for  the  vessels  using  those  hurboars,  and  paseing 
those  harbours,  might  be  obtained  r — That  is  my  opinion. 

3902..  Would  you  be  disposed,  from  the  inquiries  which  you  have  recently 
made,  to  recommend  that  the  outlay  of  public  money  for  those  purposes  should 
be  accompanied  in  some  degree  by  contributions  from  those  ttidepeadeot  sources 
wliich  those  ports  for  which  the  harbours  would  be  made  at  present  possess? — 
Yes ;  those  are  opuiions  with  which  I  have  been  impressed  to  a  considerable 
degree  since  1  was  last  before  the  Committee.  I  think  there  are  local  funds 
available,  and  if  those  were  applied  to  their  tnost  useful  purposes,  and  not  frittered 
away  in  small  matters,  they  would  go  a  great  way ;  and  with  loans  from  Govern- 
ment, mighl  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  works  to  the  desired  extent. 

3903.  Then  if  the  local  funds  to  which  you  have  adverted  were  applied  to  such 
a  purpose,  aided  by  public  grants,  the  period  within  which  the  coast  could  be 
improved  for  refuge  purposes  would  be  very  much  diminished? — I  think  so, 
and  that  by  the  improvement  of  the  entrances  to  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  Hartlepool, 
and  the  Tees,  a  better  provisrion  would  be  made  for  the  safety  of  vessels  frequenting 
these  ports^  than  by  means  of  a  large  harbour  of  refuge  at  a  distance,  and  which 
could  not  remove  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  vessels  in  stormy  weather  waiting 
for  the  tides,  and  then  crowding  the  entrances  to  a  dangerous  amount. 

3904.  Admiral  Dvncombe.]  It  is  your  opinion  that  improving  tiiose  diflerent 
harbours,  especially  the  coal  ports  which  you  have  alluded  to,  by  tlieir  own  local 
funds,  aided  perhaps  by  some  assistance  from  Govern  mem,  .wot^d  be  a  more 
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desirable  way  to  preserve  life  and  property  and  shipping  connected  with  the  coast  Captain  j.  Fetch, 

than  by  any  larger  work  that  might  be  projected? — That  is  the  opinion  I  have  »•«. 

lately  arrived  at. 

3905.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  yotir  knowledge  of  the  harbours  I  have  men-  ^9  April  1858. 
tioued,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  so  far  improving  them,  as  to  make  them 

available  for  the  larger  class  of  shipping,  as  well  as  for  Her  Majesty's  navy  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  respect  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  of  the  Tees  I  am  not 
so  able  to  speak,  but  I  consider  that  the  number  of  colliers  that  now  often  crowd 
for  entrance,  would  be  much  more  beneficially  provided  for,  if  they  could  reach 
their  own  ports  in  safety  by  means  of  those  works. 

3906.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  might  be  so  far 
improved,  as  to  become  harbours  of  refuge  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  I  mean 
irrespective  of  the  trade  of  their  own  ports,  looking  to  the  Baltic  trade,  and  to  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  in  the  event  of  fleets  being  required  off  that  part  of  the  coast  ?  — 
They  would  not  serve  as  war  ports,  but  I  think,  besides  affording  facilities  for  their 
own  shipping,  they  would  also  serve  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  passing  vessels. 

3907.  Although  you  advocate  the  improvement  of  those  separate  ports  for  their 
own  and  the  general  coasting  trade,  you  see  no  objection  to  parts  of  the  coast 
being  provided  with  larger  harbours  of  refuge  in  a  national  point  of  view,  such 
as  we  are  to  presume  Holyhead  and  Dover  to  be  capable  of  becoming  ? — The 
improvement  of  those  coal  ports  would  not  form  any  drawback  to  the  formation 
of  harbours  of  refuge  elsewhere  for  the  packet-service  as  at  Holyhead,  and  for 
war  services  in  the  Channel. 

3908.  But  there  is  a  great  opportunity  of  improving  those  coal  pcH'ts,  if  means 
are  given  to  them  for  their  own  imn)ediate  trade  ? — ^Yes,  and  also  serving,  in  some 
small  degree,  the  passing  trade  of  that  peculiar  part  of  the  coast. 

3909.  Mr.  ClayJ]  Have  you  either  heard  or  read  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  wreck  upon  the  north-east  coast  before  this  Com- 
mittee ;  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  is  shortly  this,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  wrecks  occur  from  vessels  being  bafSed  off  riamborough  Head,  and  that 
then,  when  the  weather  gels  very  severe,  they  are  either  lost  by  collision,  or  they 
founder  in  running  back  to  tidal  harbours ;  now  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
improvements  which  you  suggest  in  the  tidal  harbours  would  at  all  diminish  that 
great  cause  of  wrecks? — My  impression  upon  the  subject  is,  that  mostof  the  wrecks 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  coal-ports  arise  from  too  many  vessels  crowding  to  get 
in  at  a  time,  and  not  being  able,  except  at  high  water,  to  take  those  ports. 

3910.  Mr.  ZiddelL]  I  understandyou,Ithink,dislinctly  to  state  as  your  opinion, 
that  grants  of  public  money,  in  aid  of  local  funds,  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  those  harbours  ? — Yes,  to  aid  the  local  means  for  carrying  them  out. 

391 1.  That  is  your  opinion ? — Yes. 

3912.  Mr.  P/dlips.^  You  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  some  third  mode  of  con- 
structing breakwaters  being  devised;  have  you  seen  the  model  of  a  timber  and 
rubble  breakwater  designed  by  Mr.  Abemethy? — I  have  seen  the  model,  and,  from 
all  I  can  learn,  it  seems  to  have  acted  very  effectively  at  Blyth. 

3913.  Mr.  Baring.']  Any  increase  in  the  depth  of  water  iii  a  tidal  harbour 
would  diminish  the  chances  of  wreck  from  vessels  failing  to  get  in  from  want  of 
water,  would  not  it?— Most  decidedly.  For  instance,  in  the  Wear,  they  have  15 
feet  of  water  generally  within  the  piers,  but  outside,  upon  the  bar,  there  is  only 
two  feet  just  now.  The  north  pier,  if  carried  out  to  a  practicable  extent,  might 
reach  to  30  feet  at  time  of  low  water. 

3914.  The  effect  of  deepening  the  entrance  would  be  to  enable  vessels  to  enter 
the  harbour  for  more  hours  during  the  24  ? — For  a  greater  number  of  hours,  at 
any  time  of  the  time* 

Captain  John  WilliamSy  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3915.  Chairman]  IN  what  trade  have  you  been   principally  engaged? — The  Capt.  J.Williams. 
coasting  and  foreign  trade ;  principally  the  coasting.  ■ 

3916.  Have  you  sailed  from  Liverpool? — From  Liverpool. 

3917.  And  have  been  engaged  from  Liverpool  in  the  foreign  trade,  have  you  ? 
— In  the  foreign  trade,  when  first  I  went  to  sea. 

3918.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  tradmg  from  Liverpool  to  Newry  ? — Yes. 
3919-  In  the  fqreign  trade,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  south  about  or  north 

about  ? — South  about. 

3920.  Do  you  see  any  great  advantages  in  going  south  about  ? — Certainly. 
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Capuj.  W%lUam$.      3921.  Have  you  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  harboar  of 

refuge  in  the  Irish  Channel  r — ^Very  much,  latterly. 

:9  April  1858.  3922.  What  part  of  the  Channel  do  you  consider  the  best  calculated  for  a  har* 
bour  of  refuge,  and  where  is  it  most  required  ? — Carlingford  Lough  is  very  well 
suited,  and  very  well  placed  for  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  there  are  many  advantages 
connected  with  it. 

3923.  Will  you  describe  what  the  advantages  are? — In  the  first  place,  it  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  bay,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  bay  ;  for  instance,  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundruni  Bay,  and  there  is  no  harbour  of  any  importance,  I  suppose,  for 
80  or  90  miles  of  coast. 

3924.  It  is  a  bar  harbour,  is  it  not? — It  is  a  bar  harbour. 

3925.  Of  what  does  the  bar  consist  ? — Of  blue  clay  and  boulder  stones. 

3926.  Could  that  be  easily  removed  ? — It  could. 

3927.  At  a  comparatively  small  cost? — At  a  very  small  cost,  I  think,  compared 
with  the  utility  of  the  harbour  when  cleared. 

3928.  Would  the  removal  of  that  bar  tjo  a  long  way  to  supply  the  defect  upoa 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  r — I  think  it  would. 

3929.  Without  any  piers  beinj^  run  out? — It  requires  nothing  but  the  bar 
deepened  or  dredged  ;  then  it  opens  away  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  aad 
good  holding  ground ;  tliere  is  upwards  of  1,000  acres  within  the  three  fathom 
line. 

3930.  Then  a  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  made  there  at  a  very  small  cost  ? — 
At  a  very  small  co>l. 

3931.  Irrespective  of  cost  altogether,  is  there  any  part  of  that  coast  in  which 
you  would  consider  a  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  made,  preferable  to  Carlingford 
Bay  ? — Not  in  that  particular  part  ol  the  north-east  coast. 

3932.  But  between  Dublin  and  Belfast? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
other  place  worth  naming. 

3933.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  frequenting  that  coast? — There  are 
a  good  many  ;  with  an  easterly  wind  it  is  right  in  the  track  of  vessels  drifting  down 
into  that  bay. 

3934.  Have  you  had  some  very  severe  losses  upon  that  coast  ? — Very  severe 
indeedt  from  about  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  this  month. 

3935.  Was  that  in  Carlingford  Bay  ? — It  was. 

\3936.  Might  those  losses  have  been  prevented  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  Carlingford  Bay  ? — I  am  confident  that  all  ihose  lives  would  have  been 
saved  if  there  had  been  a  good  opening  into  CaHingford  Harbour. 

3937*  Then  if  that  bar  tiad  been  removed  you  think  all  those  lives  would  have 
been  saved  ? — I  think  so ;  I  am  satibfied  that  if  Carlingford  Bar  was  deepened 
properly,  and  it  was  generally  known,  it  would  be  the  saving  of  a  great  many 
livcb*,  and  a  great  deal  of  property. 

3938.  Then  all  vessels  trading  between  Dublin  and  Scotland,  and  all  vessels 
trading  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland,  might  avail  themselves  of  Carlingford  Bay 
either  with  a  north-easterly  wind  or  a  south-easterly  wind  ? — Yes,  I  think  with  a 
south-westerly  wind,  vessels,  for  instance,  bound  to  the  southward,  with  a  south- 
west gale,  could  take  Carlingford  Lough  with  the  greatest  ease. 

3939.  Mr.  Macartney.']  The  principal  heavy  losses  in  the  bight  between  St 
John's  Point  and  the  southern  part  towards  Kingstown,  I  believe,  have  occurred 
upon  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  being  overtaken  with  gales  of 
wind  from  the  north  and  north-east  and  from  the  south-west,  at  difterent  times  ? — 
That  is  the  fact. 

3940.  The  vessels  are  a  large  class  of  vessels  ? — A  large  class  of  vessels. 

3941.  They  lose  their  reckoning  coming  out,  being  suddenly  taken  with  the 
wind  r— Yes. 

3942.  And  most  of  those  losses  have  been  in  the  Bay  of  Dundrum  ?— Yes. 

3943.  If  it  were  known  by  sailing  vessels  in  the  Channel  that  the  bar  of 
Carlingford  was  so  removed  as  to  take  the  large  vessels,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
19  times  out  of  20  they  could  bear  up  for  Carlingford  and  be  saved? — Certainly  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

3944.  Do  you  know  Dundrum  Bay  very  well  ? — I  do. 

3945.  It  is  one  of  the  most  danj^erous  bays  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ?— It  is. 

3946.  There  is  a  constant  indraught  to  the  bay,  is  there  not? — ^Yes. 

3947.  When  once  a  vessel  is  caught  by  the  indraught,  they  must  go  on  shore 
there  is  nothing  to  save  them  ? — No. 

3948.  There 
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3948.  There  was  a  very  large  vessel  lo$t  io  Dandrum  Bay  Iately»  I  believe  ?   Capt.  J.  fViUhmu 
— ^There  was;  a  barque  called  the  "Mary  Stoddart,"  ami  also  a  brig  called  the        - —    - 

'*  Trident ; "  the  crew  of  the  barque  all  perished.  19  AprO  \^s^. 

3949.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  lives  was  lost? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not 
known  what  people  she  had  on  board,  i>ut  I  think  nine  or  ten  must  have 
perished. 

3950.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  structure  witliin  the  pomts  I  spealc  of, 
between  Mountain  Foot  and  what  is  called  St.  John's  Point^  could  be  made  at 
any  reasonable  cost  to  become  a  refuge  harbour  equal  to  that  of  removing  Gar« 
lingford  Bar  ? — Carlingford  would  be  the  easiest  done,  and  would  open  the  way 
to  the  best  anchorage  upon  that  coast.  . 

3951.  Mr.  Hassard.]  Would  that  barque  and  the  brig  have  been  saved  if  they 
had  been  able  to  run  for  Carlingford  r — I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  been  savecl, 
inasmuch  as  the  vessels  were  seen  in  the  offing  drifting  down  upon  the  lee  shore ; 
in  fact,  drifting  upon  certain  destruction. 

3952.  Were  they  sufficiently  to  windward  to  have  made  it? — ^Yes,  to  have 
made  Carlingford,  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  bar  would  have  taken  them. 

3953.  Mr.  Barinff,]  There  is  a  channel  at  present  ?— There  is  a  channel  at 
present;  but  it  requires  deepening. 

William  Bennett  Hojfe,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3954.  Chairman^  WHAT  is  that  model  which  you  have  before  you  ? — It  is  a  W.  B.  Hays,  E«q. 

model  which  1  have  made  of  a  breakwater  adapted  to  harbours  of  refuge  and         

other  works  in  deep  water. 

3955-  Has  it  ever  been  applied  ? — ^I  have  one  now  being  erected  upon  the 
coast  of  Australia,  upon  the  same  principle. 

3956.  Near  what  port? — Near  the  port  of  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia. 

3957.  Is  the  erection  taking  place  under  your  direction? — No,  it  is  not.  The 
ironwork  for  the  structure  was  made  in  this  country  under  my  directions,  and 
sent  out  to  be  put  up« 

3958.  Are  you  the  inventor? — I  am. 

3959*  ^"  y^u  describe  the  advanti^ges  of  the  plan  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  can  be 
taken  down  upon  the  evidence  ?*— Yes.  The  chief  advantages  are,  first,  its  small 
cost ;  and,  secondly,  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  erected. 
Another  and  very  important  advantage  is  that  due  to  the  inconsiderable  depth  of 
the  actual  breakwater  below  the  surface,  whereby  the  flow  of  the  tide  would  be 
uninterrupted^  and  all  risk  of  siltipg  within  the  harbour  avoided.  I  will 
shortly  describe  the  mode  of  structure.  The  breakwater  consists  essentially 
of  a. number  of  parallel  plates  of  iron,  inclined  at  an  an^le  of  about  55  or  60 
degrees,  with  the  horizon  towards  the  sea.  These  are  framed  together  in  lengths 
of  30  or  40  or  50  feet,  and  supported  upon  bays  or  piers  of  wrought-iron  piles, 
strongly  braced  together,  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit, 
would  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  patent  screw,  commonly  known  as  the  screw  pile. 
The  mode  of  action  of  these  plates  is  peculiar.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  this 
diagram  into  your  hands,  I  will  explain  by  the  aid  of  it  {handing  the  same  to 
the  Chairman).  The  plates  are  put  at  such  an  angle  that  the  ordinary  waves  of 
the  sea  would  come  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  plates  themselves.  If  you 
direct  your  attention  to  the  diagram  which  I  have  put  into  your  hands,  you  will 
see  that  the  plates  are  represented  by  the  strong  lines  numbered  respectively  from 
1  to  1 2 ;  the  water-level  is  marked  upon  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  line 
representing  the  wave.  If  you  observe,  first,  the  dotted  line  E  F  near  the  bottom, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  direction  in  which  the  water  would  enter  between  the  plates 
Nos.  4  and  5 ;  it  would  strike  the  underside  of  the  plate  No.  4,  and  would  be 
reverberated  backward  and  forward,  as  shown  by  the  lines  F  G,  G  H,  and  H  I. 
Above  that  is  a  dotted  line  A  B,  showing  the  probable  direction  in  which  the  water 
would  strike  the  plate  No.  3  at  the  point  B.  It  would  be  a<];ain  also  reverberated 
from  B  to  C,  and  thence  to  D.  The  effect  of  the  action  would  be,  that  there  would 
be  an  almost  entire  neutralisation  of  the  forces  of  the  wave  upon  these  plates ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  wave  would  tend  equally  to  drive  the  places  forward,  and  also  by 
reverberation  or  reaction  to  drive  them  backward  at  the  same  moment.  Conse- 
quently there  would  be  a  neutralisation,  and  the  structure  would  bef  reed  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  violent  action  of  the  sea  tending  to  destroy  it. 

0.36.  c  c  3  3960.  Haa^  ^ 
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W.  S.  Hojp^  Biq^       3960.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  ? — It  has  been  tried  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and 

the  action  has  been  very  cleariy  shown  to  be  what  I  have  described. 

ig April  1858.  3961.  Upon  what  scale  and  where    has   the  experiment  been  made? — ^The 

experiment  was  made  in  the  Brtstoi  Channel,  near  Newport ;  a  small  structure 
upon  this  principle  was  made  framed  of  wood,  and  fixed  or  rather  floated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  those  boards 
could  be  very  nicely  observed.  The  section  shown  in  the  accompanyingr  drawing 
exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  water  of  the  wave  acts  between  the  plates*  It 
passes  up  between  them  ;  becomes  dispersed  and  broken  up  into  fragments,  and 
quietly  reflows,  leaving  almost  perfectly  still  water  on  the  lee  side. 

3962.  It  has  never  been  tried  upon  any  large  scale? — ^No;  liie  one  which  is 
now  being  erected  is  large,  but  it  is  not  known  what  the  result  of  that  will  be. 

3963.  Is  it  very  costly  ? — It  is  quite  the  reverse.  I  estimate  generally  that  a 
structure  adapted  to  a  depth  of  water  of  36  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  rise  of  tide 
of  10  feet,  might  be  constructed  for  something  like  from  45 1,  to  60  {.  per  foot 
run,  which  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  stone 
breakwater  which  has  yet  been  erected ;  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Pordand 
Breakwater  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  thai  has  cost  120/.  a  foot ;  whereas  that  at 
Dover,  I  believe,  is  costing  something  like  300/.  a  foot. 

3964.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  the  harbour  inside  in 
passing  through  these  interstices ;  would  they  not  cause  considerable  motion  in 
the  harbour  inside  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  ;  I  do  not  think  the  waves  will 
pass  over  these  plates  at  all.  The  upper  edge  of  each  of  &ese  plates,  in  the 
model,  is  1 2  feet  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  same  plate. 

3965.  Then  you  expect  that  the  effect  of  this  breakwater  would  be  to  make  the 
waves  recoil,  and  not  to  pass  through  into  the  harbour  inside,  as  much  as  if  it  was 
a  stone  wall  ? — Almost  as  much;  the  only  thing  which  could  cause  agitation  inside 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  undulation  which  passed  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the 
lower  plate,  and  I  think  that  would  not  be  of  any  serious  consequence ;  I  think 
that  the  water  would  be  sufficiently  still  for  all  the  purposes  required  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge. 

3966.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  Everything  would  depend  upon  the  solidity  of  the  stage- 
work  upon  which  it  rested  ? — Precisely. 

3967.  You  could  not  possibly,  I  imagine,  fix  that  stagework  upon  rock  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  impossible ;  it  would  be  more  difficult  upon  rock  than 
upon  ground  in  which  screw  piles  could  be  placed. 

3968.  How  would  you  fix  it  upon  shifting  sands? — In  the  same  manner  as  light- 
hous^es  have  been  erected  upon  shifting  sands,  by  means  of  those  screw  piles.  As 
many  as  15  lighthouses  I  know  have  been  fixed  upon  that  principle.  Screw  piles 
have  been  used  in  as  g^^t  a  depth  as  60  feet. 

3969.  C/unrman.^  Will  you  put  in  drawings  upon  a  small  scale  ? — I  will  pre- 
pare them,  and  put  them  in. 
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ABSTRACT  of  Returns  of  Vessels  enterecL  Inwards  at  Peterhead  and  Wxckj  with  the 
Number  entered  at  eaeh  Place  for  ReAige. 


PETERHEAD. 

7: 

1855: 

1856: 

185 

Number 

ef 
Veueb. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 
Veatek. 

Tonnage. 

1 
Number       j 

J 

Entered  Inwards  at  Custom  H 

Coasting  Trade : 
British  Vessels  - 

Foreign  Vessels 

ouse: 

370 

1 

371 

64 
228 

22,243 

10,801 
13,659 

339 

46 

• 

27 
73 

224 

20,942 

11,820 
12,354 

345 

1 

346 

41 

36 

77 

207 

Foreign  Trade: 
British  Vessels  ... 

Foreign  Vessels 

38 
26 

22,079- 

Entered  Harbours  for  Reftg 
reported  by  Collectors  of  J 
Dues       .... 

e,  as 
Jhore 

11,45» 
14,081 

663 

46,703 

636 

45,116 

630 

47,612 

WICK. 


Entered  Inwards  at  Custom  House: 
Coasting  Trade : 

399 


British  Vessels 
Foreign  Vessels 


Foreign  Trade : 
British  Vessels 

Foreign  Vessels  - 


15 


28 
142 


Entered  Harbour  for  Refuge,  as 
reported  by  Comptroller  and 
Collector  of  Customs,  under  30 
Vessels  of  small  Tonnage,  sav   - 


036. 


414 


170 


30 


614 


39,930 


9,000 


1,500 


50,440 


409 
11 


426 


26 
99 


125 


30 


575 


Dl> 


39,849 


6,841 


1,500 


48,190 


427 
5 


432 


23 
110 


133 


30 


595 


87,665^ 


7,757 


1,500 


46,922 
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RETURN  of  the  Vessels  which  entered  the  Harbour  ot  Peterhead  for  Repuob  from 

UB48  jfce  1 857  inclattve. 


Year. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1 

Year. 

1858  . 

Number. 

Tons. 

1848  - 

195 

9,665 

168 

11,266 

1849  - 

180 

8,915 

1«54  . 

322 

18,848 

1850  - 

192 

10,462 

1855  - 

228 

18,659 

1851  - 

146 

7,702 

1856  . 

224 

12,854 

1852  -         -         -s 

188 

1 

7,477          j 

J857  - 

,    207 
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Papbb  and  Pia^  ddwecedin  %  Dmnid  SUenemton,  Esq.,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence, 

S^  Febniarjr  1858. 

AVBfiAGE  Amiittl  fhnuber  -nA  Ttaaoage  <lf  "Oyersea  and  Coasting  Vessels  which  paid 
Lig^t  Dues  tar  iBucharmeMs  and  Dunmthead  Lifhthouses,  from  1846  to  1858  indnsive. 


Aveoage 
Annual  Number. 

Ayer^;e 
Annual  Tonnage. 

TotabofAreragc 
Number  and  Tonnage. 

Coailbv. 

OrcnM.: 

OoMtkif. 

Ov>ertHi. 

Nnmber. 

Tpobv. 

BuchannsBS  per  annum 
Dunnethead  per  annum 

5,430 
1,716 

4»257 
2,185 

448,281 
128,408 

614,229 
457,988 

9,687 
8,851 

1,062,460 
586^.346 

AjfiruAL  Excess  oTFesseb] 
and  Tonnage  at  Bnchan-  \ 
ness  orer  Dunnethead    -J 

3,714 

2,122 

319,828 

156^291  ^ 

5,886 

476,114 

David  Stevenson. 
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Appendii^  Na.  3. 


NEWHAVEN   HARBOUR. 


ESTIMATE  referred  to  in  Mr.  Walker's  Evidence. 


1.  'The  dred^ng,  iSbt  amount  of  which  is 


2.  The  extension  of  the  Groyne  or  Breakwater  Pier  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  --..•------ 


3.  Strengthenii^  Ae  West  Ker     -        ^        .        -        - 

4.  Dwarf  wharfing  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  piers  upwards 

Making  a  Total  of         -        -        - 


Or,  withmnor  and  oontlngent  expeaises 


£. 


27,000 

16,500 

7,500 

13,000 


64,000 


£.   70,000 
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PAPBR8  delivered  in  by  Sir  Samnd  Morton  Aeo,  Jktt^^ld  J^ril  ISSff. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Number  and  Value  of  Ybsssls  and  CAfiOO.  ooming  into  the 
Barbom  at  Lawetiiojifoc  Beftige  from  Stress  of  Weai&er,  Mirnrarifsled  ancKdiMdOfti 
states^  during  the  three  Years  previous  to  the  oasrpng  out  tBa  €hitsr  Harbour,,and 
during  the  Years  subsequent  to  the  form«tix»^1Jief  Ootiv  ] 


J 

5 

dc 

1844 

- 

- 

- 

,    6  Vessels  put  ia  witli  damage 

- 

- 

- 

•       6,300    - 

- 

1845 

- 

- 

- 

5  Ditto    -    - 

-    ditto 

- 

- 

- 

4,350    - 

- 

r84ff 

3  IHtto    -    •    -    ditto 

SSaM»  the  Piers. hwe^ bMi  canml dot: 

'        4,100    - 

- 

1     14,750    - 

- 

1847 

- 

- 

- 

'  14  Vessels  pat  iniv9<fi€bmage 

- 

- 

- 

1     14,300    - 

- 

184» 

- 

- 

• 

17  Ditto    .    - 

1 

-    ditto 

- 

- 

- 

^     21,050    - 
I     61,790    - 

- 

184» 

- 

- 

- 

42  Ditto    -    - 

-    dStto 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

57  Ditto    -    - 

.    ditto 

- 

- 

- 

68,870    - 

- 

1851 

- 

- 

- 

44  Ditto    -    - 

-    ditto 

- 

- 

- 

42,010    - 

- 

1852 

- 

- 

- 

32  Ditto    -    - 

-    «tto 

- 

- 

- 

42,375    - 

- 

1853 

- 

- 

- 

52  Ditto    -    . 

•    £tto 

- 

- 

- 

73,060    - 

- 

1854 

- 

- 

- 

65  Ditto    -    - 

-    jEtto 

- 

- 

- 

65,650    - 

- 

1855 

- 

• 

- 

\  41  Ditto    -    - 

-    ditto 

- 

- 

•• 

1     44,500    - 

.-' 

1856 

* 

- 

- 

'  50  Ditto    -    - 

-    ditto 

- 

- 

- 

M^240    - 

- 

1M7 

'  4«  Ditto    -    -    -    «tto 

Total  Value  of  Property 

- 

^    — 

£. 

53|1I0    - 

- 

557,705    - 

- 

Mr.  Qowiag  will  be  fuUy  competont  to^  state  the  comphte  effioieii9f  of  Ae  AKbow, 
as  r^ards  the  means  of  entry,  &c. ;  and  that  the  great  requirement  Ib,  the  providing  in 
liie  !bner  Harbour  ad<Stional  room  for  the  laying  and  stowing  Yetmim  wniig  kk  tm 
renige* 


0.36. 
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Vessels  compelled  to  pus  Yarmmth  Harbour  (being  unable  to  enter  there),  and  took 

Refuge  at  Lowestoft  Harbour. 


DATE. 


PA  aTICDLA&S. 


1855: 
23  January  - 

6  February 

26        „ 

22  March     - 

4  August    - 
9  October  - 

1  November 
17  December 

22        „        - 

1856: 

2  January  • 

26  February 

5  March     - 

U      „ 
15      „ 


Brig  "Maria,''  Runsey,  master,*  of  and  from  Sonderlaud,  192  tons  register, 

drawing  13  i  feet  water. 
The  **  Expedit,"  Norman,  master,  of  Malmo,  from  Konigsberg.  laden  with  wheat 

for  London. 
Brig  '*  Maryo,"  Atkinson,  master,  of  and  from  Sunderland  for  Almeria,  with 

coals,  266  tons  register,  drawing  14  feet  10  inches  water,  towed  in  by  Yarmouth 

steam  tug. 
The  schooner  "  Elizabeth,"    of  and  for  Teignmouth,  from   Shields,   101  tons 

register,  drawing  12  feet  water. 
The  "  Marthas,"  Miller,  master,  of  and  for  Portsmouth,  from  Seaham,  172  tons 

register,  drawing  12  feet  water. 
The  "Gulnare,"  Colder,  of  and  from  Shoreham,  127  tons  register,  drawing 

12  feet  water. 
The  brig  "  Tyneside,'*  Captain  Petrie,  of  and  for  Shields  from  London. 
The  ^  Ueneral  Codrington,"  screw  steamer,  Bradley,  master,  of  and  from  London 

for  Newcastle. 
The  brig  **  Corinna,"  Wilson,  master,  of  and  from  Newcastle  for  Constantinople, 

301  tons  register,  drawing  16  feet  water. 

^^  Harmony,"  of  Shields,  Ikes,  master,  of  and  from  Shields  for  London,  widi 
coals,  241  tons  resrister,  drawing  15  \  feet  water. 

The  ^'  Isabella  Grinley,"  Captain  GDre,  of  Barber  Sand,  drawing  9  feet  water. 

The  barque  '^  Gratitute,"  Wdson,  master,  from  Alexandria  for  Hull,  with  wkoeU^ 
drawing  16  feet  water. 

The  brig  "  fiaabet,''  Jensen,  master,  of  Frederickshald,  from  Cette  for  Bergen, 
with  salt,  365  tons  register,  drawing  13  A  feet  water. 

The  Hanoverian  schooner  "  Wilhemm  Johanna,"  Captain  Hermann. 

The  steam  ship  *^  William  Joliffe,"  Dawson,  master,  from  London  to  Yarmouth  ; 
having  arrived  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  finding  it  impossible  to  enter  the  harbour, 
was  compelled  to  let  go  his  anchor  and  chain.  After  riding  there  a  considerable 
time  the  chain  parted,  which  compelled  the  master  to  run  for  Lowestoft,  where 
she  arrived  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  safely  landed  all  her  passengers. 


A  Statement  showing  the  Answers  of  the  Port  of  Lowestoft,  for  the  Four  Years 

ended  3  December  1855. 


1852. 

1858. 

1854. 

1855. 

1.  Receipts  for  duties 

£. 

812 

8,248 

6,488 

6,611 

^.  Foreign  trade 

fCargoes  inwards  - 
*\      „      outwards 

78 
20 

148 

41 

125 
81 

96 
80 

-3.  Coasting  trade 

fCaigoes  inwards - 
*\^      „      outwards 

841 

180    , 

960 
232 

871 
257 

1,000 
284 

4.  Coals  imported 

-    Tons 

65,828 

77,190 

78,495 

93,884 

5.  Cattle,  sheep,  kc  im 

ported       ... 

18,804 

25,681 

17,741 

14,003 

-6.  Loads  of  timber     - 

• 

2,020 

6,350 

7,620 

7,560 

7.  Vesieb  for  lefi^  - 

rNnmber     - 
'iTomiage     - 

496 
88,882 

601 
56,091 

871 
74,733 

632 

66,714 

B.  Vessels  registered  - 

/Nnmber     • 
"l^Toiuuige     - 

47 
2,294 

69 
5,095 

92 
5,176 

108 
5,650 

9.  Value  of  exports 

-      £. 

4,220 

26,900 

51,400 

49,500 

10.  Annual  avenge  of  fishing  craft  osin 

g  the  port 

/Smacks  .    -      50 
'll-ugg^*  -    -     120 

J^hn 

i  RobertsoHf 
Collector  of 

'Customs* 
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L— Vessels  for  Refuge. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  which  have  taken  Refuge  in  this  Harbour 
during  each  of  the  Years  1862  to  1857  inclusive^  showing  the  Extent  to  which  Lowestoft  has 
been  used  as  a  Place  for  Shelter. 


18  52. 

18  58. 

1864. 

18  5  5. 

1 
18  6  6. 

1867. 

Vessels        -        .        - 
Tonnage      -        -        - 

406 
38,382 

601 
66,091 

871 
74,733 

632 
66,714 

608 
60,334 

684 
53,080 

2.— Anchors  salved  in  Roadstead. 


The  Number  of  Anchors  salved  bj  Beachmen  in  Lowestoft  Moods,  and  delivered  to  the 
Receiver  of  Wrecks  since  his  Appointment  in  October  1855,  has  been  as  follows,  viz. — 


.    During  three  months  ended  dlst  December  1855 
During  year  ended  31st  December  1856  • 
During  year  ended  81st  December  1857  - 
From  1st  January  to  22d  March  1858    - 


28 
122 
114 

71 


STATEMENT  showing  Shipping  Trade  of  Lowestoft. 


1. — Vessels  entered  Inwards. 


1 

1852. 

18  53. 

18  54. 

18  55. 

185  6. 

' 

1857. 

1 
CoAsnifo  Trade  :      1 

Vessels       -       •       - 

841 

060 

871 

1,000 

000 

758 

Tonnage 

62,106 

74,734 

73,300 

82,020 

86,435 

77,008 

1 
ForbiqkTradb:       | 

VesseU        -        .        -  I 

78 

143 

125 

06 

00 

182 

Tonnage 

24,640 

80,026 

81,065 

25.476 

27,264 

38,518 

2. — ^Vessels  cleared  Outwards. 


18  52. 

18  58. 

18  54. 

1856. 

18  56. 

18  57. 

FoRBiQir  Trade  : 

Vessels        -       -        . 

20 

41 

81 

80 

12 

14 

Tonnage      •       •       • 

7,040 

18,783 

11,886 

11,208 

6,662 

4,756 

CoastinqTbads: 

\ 

Vessels 

180 

232 

257 

284 

23*2 

224 

Tonnage      ... 

10,148 

12,052 

16,104 

12,786 

12,484 

12,420 

0.36. 
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Statkm BKT  showing  Shippiog  Trade  of  L&westqft — continued. 


3. — Vessels  registbred  at  the  Port. 


Vessels 
Tonnage 


j             1 

18  52.     1      185  3.     {     18  54. 

'     18  55. 

'    18  5  6. 

18  5  7. 

47 

2,294 

1 
69                  92 
5,095             5,176 

108 
5,650 

129 
6,315 

143 
6,936 

Appindix,  No.  5/ 


Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPERS  delivered  hi  by  J.  Watker,  Esq.,  c  e.,  11  Apifl  1M8. 


YARMOUTH  HARBOUR  AND  ROADS. 

The  Report  of  Jttfne$  Wather,  Esq.,  c.jft.,  i/L.2y.,  f.r.^.l.  ft  e.,  8cc.,  on  Yarmolith,  as  a 
Harbour  of  Refuge,  dated  16th  March  185B. 


To  lioae  Pmtony'pimor,  Esq.,  Oerk  to  the  Commi«8ioiier9of  the  Haven  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  C.  Corjf,  E«<q.,  Town  Clerk  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

Gentlemen. 
The  substance  of  the  directions  given  to  me,  dated  3d  February  1858,  from  the  Joint 
Cdftimittee  of  the  Yarmouth  Haven  Oonimissioners  and  Corporatioft  of  the  Town  of  Yar- 
mouth, are,  that  I  should  consider  and  report  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted,  and  what  is 
required  in  an  engineering  view,  for  forming  a  harbour  of  refuge  ait  YsrmoutL  These 
instructions  have  been  explained,  and  their  limits  enlarged,  by  corresponding  and  confer- 
rkig  with  boih  of  you,  with  Captain  Smyth^  n.  n.,  the  pier-niaster»  and  Mr.  Teasdet,  the 
deputy  engineer. 

t  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the  numerous  places  which  have 
been  suggested  for  harbours  of  refuge  along  the  coast,  but  to  confine  my  observations  to 
Yarmouth,  its  position,  present  advantages,  and  capability  of  improvement. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  the  harbour  nearest  to  Yarmouth  on  the  south, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  is  Harwich,  50  miles  distant,  the 
dntlrance  to  which  has  lately  been  deepened,  under  the  directions  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
18  feet  at  low-wvter  springs,  and  27  feet  high-water  of  neap  tides.  The  harbour,  when 
entered,  is  safe,  capacious,  and  sufficienily  deep  for  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  the  greatest 
tonnage. 

To  the  north  of  Yartnouth  the  nearest  refuge  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humbet,  viz.,. 
Grimsby  Roads  on  the  south  and  Hawke  Roads  on  the  ncvth  side  of  the  river.  The  Humb&c 
is  90  miles  from  Yarmouth, 

Tlie  coast  near  Yarmouth  Iir3s  more  in  the  general  track  of  vessels  than  either  Harwich 
or  the  Humber  does  :  frequently  several  hundred  vessds  pass  through  Yarmouth  Roads  in 
a  day,  and  as  many  as  2,000  have  been  known  to  dd  so;  the  number  of  vessels  that  pass 
annually  thvouirh  these  Roads  is  estimated  nt  40,000,  of  5,200,000  tons  burthen.  The  saod 
banks  with  which  the  whole  coast  between  Yarmouth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  sdr- 
rounded  render  the  passage  so  intricate  that  it  has  to  bt  '^  threaded"  through  by  the  guides 
ttffofded  by  Trinity  lights  and  buoys,  which  are  liable  to  be  obscured  by  fo^s,  and  to  be 
displaced,  while  the  contracted  space  betw^n  the  shoals  makes  the  passage  difficult  during 
stormy  weather. 

These 
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These  ^ooflideratipDfi^  and  #ie  T^ry  great  trade,  partictiflaily  in  coal,  t>etweeD  t* le  nprtbeni    ^VP^Sf^Hih  4te>  fU 
tuMl  ftonthem  porta,  r^cider  a  refo^  upon  the  Norfolk  coast  verj  important ;  ivb)te  the  poai*  "-^^ 

tkm  of  the  saads  that  fctrm  the  Yarmoulii  Roads^  With  the  advantage  of  having  the  hamour 
for  an  inner  or  subsidiary  flihetter,  midces  Yutmovkh,  a  very  eti^?ble  situation  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  proved  practically  by  fhe  fact,  reported  to  me  by  Captain  Smyth,  that  be  has  seen 
1,400  to  1,$00  »ail  of  wind-bound  or  storro-ibound  vessels,  of  all  burthens  from  100  to  1,000 
tons,  in  the  Roads  at  tlie  same  time.  -CapUin  Smyth  estimate  Aese  at  ^00^000  tooscf 
iiSiipping. 

Tbe  entrances  to  Yarmouth  Roads  by  Hew^t's  Gat  on  the  south-east,  and  by  the  <!!o€9de 
Oat  on  the  north,  are  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships ;  4ind  there  is  room  in  tbe  roadstead*  with 
ample  depth,  for  the  largest  men  of  war.  The  importance  of  Yarmouth  Roads,  in  a  nati<mal 
sense,  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  facts  that  Duncan's  fleet,  beforethe  battle  of  Can^penlowji 
in  1^97 — the  Baltic  fleet  that  attacked  Copenhagen  in  1861,  under  Parker,  to  the  number 
4Dff  dO  sail — and  Gambier's  .fleet,  before  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  in  1907,  made  these 
Roads  their  rendezvous.  Sir  James  Ross  inlfbrms  me  that  in  "hSli  the  -fleet  under  the  eom^ 
mand  of  Bir  James  Saumarez,  amounting  to  tO  wA  cyf  tlie  line,  assembled  in  Yarmouth 
"Roads  before  going  to  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  wiiYter  of  that  year  15  sjiH  Qf  the  line  anchored 
in  the  Roads.     Sir  James  vras  an  officer  in  the  fleet. 

The  length  of  Yarmoujbh  Roadstead  is  nearly  nine  nauiical  milee ;  the  ^^erage  width  j^ 
al^nile;  the  area,  10,000  acres  with  not  less  than  three  fathoms,  and  ^,000  acres  with  sipt 
less  than  four  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  bottom  is  generally  of  a  clayey  nature,  a^d  ^pifai 
liolding  ground.  The  breakwater  is  formed  by  tbe  Sqroby  asd  Cocton  Sands,  which  wry 
in  height  from  low  water  to  IsXeet  below  low  watery  avei:aglng  about  (5  feet  bolow  Jixm 
mfd£ti,  and  12  feet  below  high  water. 

To  an  extent^  therefore,  Yarmouth  Roads  are  .alrea<ly  a  harbour  of  refine  j  but  that  they 
are  not  a  secure  refuge  with  gales  from  tbe  N.N.E.  to  the  S.S.E.,  is  provedby  tl\e  &ct  af,th^ 
lame  number  of  veaaels  tliat  are  annually  wrecked^and  driven  asbare  th^re^  withconaider- 
ahife  loss  of  life,  although  the  loss  of  life  is  much  decreased  by  tbe  ample  provision  of  ft&- 
totts  and  life  apparatus  at  Yanooouth. 

TJiat  the  imfHrovement  of  Yarmouth  Roadjs  i»  therefore  deserving  the  attention  qf  the 
Xiegijilature  and  of  the  public  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  care  j^  at  the  same  time  requisiie, 
^eat  the  desirableness  of  tbe  i>t^e0l  should  lead  to  tbe  recommeodatiou  and  adoption  of 
expensive  plans,  without  a  reasoniible  prospect  of  success. 

jFrom  the  sihftfung  nature  of  the  emids,  'vhioh  'requures  ihe  trequent  fesu^val  9£  the  huogw, 
ootking  in  tbe  .way  of  «.sdid etane  breakjwftter eaji  be  plaeed  ^pfM1  them,  ^thont  IbedaAgar 
«f  attoh  an  alteration  in  the  channel  as  might  conwert  what  was  intended  fyir  a  bmikiKfttar 
upon  sand  into  a  sunken  rock  in  tbe  feadstead,  dangerous  -to  slupping,  and  auobilnip- 
tmn  lo  the  passage  of  the  tide. 

A;flonA>ng  breaikwatei  jwould  not  be  iiable  to  this  objeeliQii»  Imt  I  hwtre  nott  «^en  MW 
airiieme  of  the  kind  at  all  suitable  for  Yarmouth  Roafls.  That  a  few  mUea,  or  even  one  mile 
of  floats,  would  break  off  tbe  aeaa  or  waves  froma  number  of  vcAieila,  is  true,  although  tkfHe 
rnoM  still  be  a  swell  inaide  such  a  bveiikwater  (or  rather  ^reakwaxre)  in  rough  weather;  and 
if  the  li.ofat  vessels  and  buoys  (which  ave  comparatively.amall  ol^feets,  and  which,  it  may  be 
'conoluded,  are  caveifuUy  attended  to^  and  well  found  in  ground  .tackle)  do,  b¥  tbe  .wmr  of 
their ^ebiins  or  olheflwise,  not  jwiffequently  go  adrift,  it  is  to  be  feaffed  that  .large  floating 
bodies,  such  as  these  breakwaters,  would  be  much  more  liable  to  tuoh  eonlipgeneies.  Upon 
^e^wfaole,  J  eonskier  tbemrtotatty  un&t  for  the  purpose. 

Another  and  frequently  su^ested  plan  for  a  break wafter  is  by  means  of  pSea  driven  into 
•flic  ground,  between  which  pti^  aeoreen  of  timber  oriron,  Teacbingfrom  low  to  aboveM^h 
«water,  is  placed.  The  range  of  tide  at  Yarmouth  being  only  aix  feet,  renders  it^  so  for,  a 
^fitting  place  for  su^h  an  erection  ;  bat  without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  ma«>y 
designs  for 'bart>our8  formed  in  'this  way,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  application  of  any  such 
scheme  <ni  a  laige. scale  for  Yarmouth  which  more  than  counterbalance  this  advantage,  lif 
ftbe  consideration  rhave -reference  to  a  piiUic  harbour  capilble  of  receiving  and  sheltenng  a 
flbrge  fleet  t)f  vessels. 

if  such  a  structure  were  made  upon  'the  Scroby  Sand,  it  is  evident  that  any  eoosideraUe 
^dbfftmg  of  the  sand  would  be  fatal  to  it ;  while  the  depth  iu  the  roads  (not  leas  than  -80  feet 
at  low  water,  and  generally  twice  that  deptli)  is  such  as  to  render  piles  driven  into  the 
^ground ,  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  apace  of  deep  water,  out  of  tlie  question.  Vim  will,  1  appte* 
£ettd,4>e  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  disposing  of  this  plan  also,  without  going  into  any 
^estimate  of  cost  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Teasdel,  your  deputy  engineer,  has  sij^gested  apian  showing  a^eak  water  up<Hi 
-piles  to  enclose  a  spacenear  the  shore  as  a  liafbour,  and  his  experience  and  praotical  know* 
ledj^e  entitle  his  suggestions  to  attention.  The  whole  area  enclosed  by  Mr.Teasdel's  plan, 
having  three  fothome  water,  is  17  acres,  too  small  to  be  considered  as  a  hafbour  for  general 
*fefuee.  It  is,  however,  as  sensible,  if  not  the  most  sensible,  construction 'for  a  breakwater, 
'tof  the  kmd,  that  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Teasdel  estimates  the  cost  at  M  l.  per  lineal  foot ;  and 
•the  length  being  3^400  feet,  makes  an  amount  of  115,000/.  His  ealculations  liave  been 
made  with  care,  and  are  correct.  He  proposes  placing  the  timber  piles,  whieh  are  to  be 
12  feet  6  inches  apart,  in  eastfiron  cases,  to  prevent  tbe  timbei-  from  attacks  by  the  worm. 
The  spaces  between  tbe  piles,  up  to  low  water,  to  be  open,  in  order  to  pasb  the  tide;  and 
from  low  water  upwards,  for  11 -feet  in  height,  to  have  partly  wrought-iron  plates  and 
^partly  oak  planking,  placed  faorizootally,  to  break  tbe  seas.  1  beg  to  submit  his  plan,  and 
:a  reduction  of  it  abo  to  the  scale  of  the  Admiralty  Chart,  by  which  you  will  eee  tbe  com- 

0.36.  D  D  4  parativeW  -  ^^^T^ 
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Appemltx,  No.  5.      paratively  small  portion  or  area  it  encloses*    Mr.  Teasdel  says  truly  that  the  leugth  may 

L.       *      be  extended  1,000  feet  further  south  ;  but  still  I  apprehend  that  neither  the  area  nor  the 

depth  would  be  considered  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  a  safe  public  harbour 
for  shipping  generally,  and  the  cost  would  increase  with  the  length. 

There  remains,  therefore,  only  to  be  considered  the  plan  of  a  solid  stone  breakwater,  built, 
not  upon  the  Scroby  Sand,  but  in  the  Roads,  in  deep  water;  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  practi*- 
cability  of  a  permanent  construction  bein^  made  in  this  way.  Up  to  or  near  to  low 
water  it  might  be  of  rubble  stone,  thrown  in,  to  stand  at  its  natural  slope,  as  Plymouth 
Breakwater ;  or  like  the  Admiralty  Piers  at  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Holyhead,  and  Portland  ;  or 
of  blocks  of  artificial  stone  faced  with  granite  or  other  durable  stone,  all  set  in  diving  bell6> 
as  at  Dover. 

I  have  not  gone  into  any  detail  of  a  plan  or  estimate  for  such  a  work ;  but  when  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  roadstead,  the  length  of  breakwater  that  would  be  required  to  make 
an  efficient  harbour,  and  the  distance  from  any  plentiful  supply  of  stone,  are  considered,  the 
cost  would  no  doubt  be  very  large;  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  the  breakwaters 
I  have  named,  in  all  which,  except  Dover,  stone  is  near  and  abundant.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, of  Plymouth,  Ald€rney,and  Cherbourg  breakwaters,  and  others  that  have, deep  water 
on  the  sea  side,  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  is  caused  by  the  very  long;  flat  foreshores 
that  have  to  be  carried  out  on  that  «ide,  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  piers  against  heavy  seas.. 
In  the  case  of  Yarmouth  but  little  of  this  would  be  reauired,  as  the  sands  would  break  the 
seas,  and  form  a  natural  foreshore,  and  tlierefore  in  this  respect  a  great  saving  would  be 
effected. 

The  form  of  the  breakwater  would  have  to  be  convex  towards  the  sea,  or  turned  in- 
wards at  the  ends,  like  Plymouth,  to  protect  vessels  from  heavy  seas  during  north  and 
south  gales;  but  in  the  case  of  Yarmouth  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
injurious  interference  with  the  tidal  current,  upon  which  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
roadstead  depends. 

After  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  and  with  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Yarmouth,  I  consider  that,  as  respects  a  great  harbour  of  refuge, 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  having  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  roadstead  in  England, 
and  that  your  views,  to  be  practically  useful,  must  be  directed  inwards, to  the  improvement 
of  the  present  harbour  and  its  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  a  private  or  local  object,  nor  is  it 
unconnected  with  the  harbour  of  refuge  question.  On  the  contrary,  the  harbour,  from  hav- 
ing the  roads  in  front,  and  extending  for  miles  on  each  side,  becomes,  by  this  particular 
feature,  more  important  and  useful  as  a  subsidiary  harbour  in  case  of  vessels  parting  from 
their  anchors,  or  being  damaged  while  in  the  roadstead,  or  when  at  sea  and  obliged  by  stress 
of  weather  to  lajce  refuge.  It  is  in  ihis  view  that  public  money  would  be  likely  to  be  granted 
for  its  enlargement  or  improvement,  although  its  importance  as  a  port  for  trade  is  great — 
theannujll  number  of  merchant  vessels  that  use  the  port  being  about  2,700,  with  a  tonnage 
of  225,000 ;  of  fishing  vessels  about  620,  with  a  tonnage  of  20,000,  employing  6,000  hands, 
Yarmouth  being  (it  is  stated)  the  largest  fishing  station  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  the 
Government  Naval  Hospital,  and  ihe  Arsenal,  now  used  as  barracks. 

The  depth  at  and  near  the  entrance  of  Yarmouth  Harbour,  at  present,  is  9J  feet  to  10  feet 
at  low  water,  and  15J  feet  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  The  harbour's  mouth  is  open 
to  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  excepting  what  shelter  is  afforded  by  the  Scroby  Sands 
(two  miles  distant),  until  the  vessel  gets  withm  the  piers,  which  are  only  280  feet  apart. 

These  are  imperfections :  Can  they  be  remedied  ? 

That  the  first  of  them  (the  small  depth)  is  capable  of  improvement,  has  been  proved  by^ 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  low-water  depth  since  1825,  when 
I  was  first  consulted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  depth  upon  the  bar  at  low  water  was 
then  only  from  two  feet  to  six  feel;  at  high  water,  from  eight  feet  to  12  feet,  and  uncertain;, 
now  there  is  very  little  bar  at  all,  and  very  little  variation  in  depth  for  some  distance  out 
from  the  piers,  as  may  be  seen  by  Captain  Smy  ih's  soundings.  This  has  been  accomplished 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  north  pier,  but  chiefly  by  giving  uniformity  to  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  prpjections,  bays,  and  shoals,  which  tended  to  decrease 
the  strength  of  the  current  and  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  works  done  to  effect 
these  objects  have  been,  dredging  the  bottom  and  planking  and  piling  the  sides,  to  as  gieat 
an  extent  as  the  funds  at  the  time  would  allow.  The  whole  expenditure  in  the  above  works, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  about  32,000  L  Still,  the  range  or  lift  of  tide  opposite  the 
town  (two-and'-a-half  miles  from  the  entrance)  is  only  three  feet  four  inches,  while  at  the 
harbour's  mouth  it  is  six  feet,  the  difference  being  two  feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  contents 
of  the  Braydon  (which  is  the  lungs  of  the  harbour)  are  diminished  to  the  same  extent  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  the  above  remedies  were  applied  more  largely  than  they 
.  have  been,  a  greater  than  the  present  depth  in  the  harbour  and  at  its  entrance  would  be 
consequent 

As  respects  the  danger  of  entering, 'the  extension  of  the  piers  has,  by  preventing  the  cross 
current,  continued  the  strength  of  the  river  ebbing  tide  into  deeper  water,  and  has  enabled 
vessels  to  get  under  the  shelter  of  the  piers,  which  advantage  would  be  increased  were  a 
still  greater  protection  given.  This  would,  I  think,  be  best  done  by  forming  a  pier  or 
groyne  from  behind  each  of  the  present  piers,  and  particularly  ibe  north  pier,  extended 
into  deeper  water,  which  would  stop  the  sand  from  coming  in  front  of  the  harbour,  shut 
off  the  heavy  seas  with  a  north  or  south  wind,  and  give  the  easterly  seas  more  room  to 
spread,  so  that  a  vessel  might  be  sheltered  before  getting  between  the  piers. 

Then  also  an  improvement  in  the  river  by  a  second  row  of  longer  piles,  and  further 
deepening  and  adjusting  the  channel,  would  be  likely  to  add  to  the  depth  of  the  entrance, 

the 
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the  bottom  of  which  is  sand,  and  ea^^ily  moved.     Suppose  that,  by  the  above  means,  an    Appendix,  No.  5. 

uddiiion  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  couhl   he  obtained  at  the  entrance,  which  I  do  not  com^ider  -*^-* 

at  all  improbable,  this  would  «:ive  14  to  16  feet  at  the  low  water,  and  20  to  22  feet  at 

the  high  water,  of  avera,ue  spritiors.*     The  value  of  the  river  Yare,  as  respects  the  traffic 

of  the  town  of  Yarmouth  and  of  the  country,  and  also  as  a  subsidiary  harbour  of  refuge, 

would  thus  be  much  increased;  small  %essels  of  war,  transports,  and  steam  gunboats, 

would  be  able  to  leave  and  enter  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  almost  in  all  weathers;  and  tlie 

ground  on  the  side  of  the  river  is  suitable  for  a  Government  or  commercial  dock  or  basin, 

should  such  he  thought  desirable. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  better  information  than  I  am  possessed  of,  as  to  the  state  of 
the  present  piers,  the  depth  of  the  piles,  &c.,  is  requinite  to  justify  my  even  guessing  at 
the  cost  of  the  works  I  have  stated  in  outline;  I  can  say,  however,  that  to  do  them 
effectually  the  amount  t\ould  be  great,  but  not  so  great  as  the  improvement  that  would 
result  from  them. 

I  have,  8cc. 

23,  Great  George^treet,  (signed)        Jqwum  Walker. 

lU  IMaich  186B. 


Extracts  from  the  PETiTioif  of  the  Corporation  of  Chreat  Yarmouth^  showing  the 
necessity  of  constructing  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  that  Place. 

TuE  roadstead  of  Great  Yarmouth  comprises  about  8,000  acres,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
is  a  natural  harbour  of  refuge ;  the  water  is  deep ;  the  anchorage  good.  The  sands  around 
the  roadstead  protect  it  from  the  heavy  seas  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  it  is  a  salient  point 
on  the  cuasit. 

There  are  only  four  entrances  to  Yarmouth  Roads,  viz. : — 

The  north  entrance,  commencing  at  Winterton,  througli  the  Cockle  Gat,  and  the  course 
tlirough  which  is  S.  W,  to  N.  E. 

The  south-east  entrance  through  Hewett's  Gat,  opposite  to  Yarmouth  Harbour;  the 
course  through  which  is  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W. 

Both  these  gatwavs  are  capable  of  admitting  line-of-battle  shjps. 

And  the  two  south  entrances  are  one  through  the  Stanford  Channel,  and  the  other  through 
the  Pakefield  Channel,  south  of  Lowestoft.  These  channels  are  only  used  by  vessels  of 
light  draught ;  but  in  gales  from  the  E.  S.  E.  to  the  S.  S.  W.  no  vessels  can  take  these 
channels  without  great  risk. 

Vessels  driven  from  the  Downs  with  loss  of  anchors,  in  southerly  gales,  frequently  run 
through  Heweti's  Gat  into  Yarmouth  Roads  for  shelter,  and  for  anchors,  cables,  spHrs,  sails,. 
&c«,  but  for  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  are  in  some  cases  obliged  to  be  put  on  to  the 
beach. 

The  tract  through  the  roadstead,  which  is  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  is  the  nearest  and  most 
protected  highway  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  through,  and  near  these  Roads,  nearly  ail  the 
eustern  coasting  traffic  of  the  kingdom  passesi,  as  well  as  all  the  traffic  to  the  north,  from 
foreign  places  south  of  Yarmouth. 

As  many  as  2,000  sail  have  passed  through  these  Roads  in  a  day. 

The  number  of  trading  vessels  (not  including  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries)  which  pas» 
through  these  Ros^ds,  is  estimated  at  40,000  per  annum,  comprising  a  total  tonnage  of  about 
6,200,000  tons. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  ships  have  been  known  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Roads  at  one 
time,  and  frequently  several  hundreds  are  anchored  there,  and  detained  by  contrary  winds. 

Ill  time  of  war  tne  roads  have  been  used  as  a  rendezvous  for  Her  Majesty's  navy. 

The  destructive  gales  on  the  coa«it  are  from  the  N.  N.  E.  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  these  galea 
sweep  through  tise  Roads,  and  cause  the  large  number  of  wrecks  and  damage  that  take  place 
on  these  coasts. 

The  number  of  vessels  stranded  and  wrecked  off  the  coast,  or  put  into  the  harbour 
damaged,  during  the  last  three  yeais  was  564. 

I^rge  numbers  of  vesstis  are  frequently  driven  ashore,  and  on  the  sands,  and  life  and 
property  ^acriticed  to  a  very  considerable  extern. 

in  one  i;ale  50  sail  were  driven  ashore. 

In  another  gale  27  sail  were  driven  ashore. 

In  another  gale  20  sail  were  driven  ashore ;  and  no  winters  pa^s  without  vessels  being 
driven  ashore,  and  wrecked  upon  the  beat  h  and  sands. 

This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  loss  arising  on  this  coast  (in  a  great  measure 
from  the  supposed  security  of  the  shelter  of  the  Roads). 

When  a  gale  springs  up,  numbers  of  vessels  run  for  and  anchor  in  the  Roads.  If  the 
gale  increases,  their  safety  becomes  endanzeied,  and  if  they  part  from  their  anchors  in  the 
northerly,  easterly,  and  southerly  gales,  they  have  no  refuge,  and  are  obliged  to  quit  the 
roadstead  or  run  to  the  beach. 

It 

*  Captain  AVashiaffton,  Hydrogprapher  to  the  Admiralty,  informs  me  that  the  draught  of  water  of  a 
very  large  class  of  Government  steamers,  which  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  chiefly  used  to  protect 
the  eastern  coast,  would  not  exceed  16  feet.  Mr.  Kitehie,  Surveyor  of  Lloyds,  informs  me  that  the 
draught  of  a  merchantman  of  800  tons  burthen  is  JQ  feet ;  of  1,000  tons  burthen,  21  feet. 
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Appendix,  N©,  5,  It  is  then  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  required,  into  which  these  vessels  can  run  ;  but 
•— "  none  exists  on  the  coast  between  the  Humber  and  Harwich,  and  these  harbours  are  too 

distant  for  safely ;  and  navigation  amoogst  the  shoaU  and  sands  of  the  eastern  coast  is  tbe 
most  dangerous  in  the  kingdom. 

The  danger  during  the  jsjales  from  the  eastward  is  greatly  increased  by  the  attempts  to 
run  out  of  the  gatways  to  avoid  the  beach  or  sands,  and  in  snow-storms  it  is  frequently 
certain  destruction  to  attempt  it ;  but  if  a  harbour  of  refuge  were  formed  here,  the  safety  of 
numbers  of  lives  and  vessels  would  be  insured. 

Ships  frequently  sink  in  the  Roads  at  their  anchors,  and  several  hundred  vessels  per  annum 
break  adrift,  or  cut  and  run  during  those  gales  of  wind  th.it  sweep  the  roadstead. 

In  1810,  500  vessels  broke  adrift  in  the  Roads  in  a  gale. 

The  number  of  ancho's  actually  picked  up  in  the  Roads  during  the  last  three  years  was 
about  850. 

This  represents  about  one'third  only  of  the  number  lost,  as  many  have  no  buoys,  and 
others  do  not  pay  for  the  labour  of  raising  them,  and  a  large  number  are  never  recovered 
at  all. 

These  anchors  are  slipped,  or  parted  from,  in  gales  of  wind,  and  represent  about  850 
vessels  per  annum  that  have  to  mn  o«t  of  the  diierent  gatways  without  their  usual 
anchors  or  cables^  and  frequently  without  any. 

As  an  instance  of  the  utility  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  when  it  can  be  made  available, 
the  following  facts  are  important: 

The  number  of  the  fishing  vessels  of  this  port  from  45  to  70  tons,  carrying 

eleven  hands  each,  and  value,  with  nets,  1,400  Z.  each,  are  -  -  -  150 
Of  smacks,  of  about  50  tons,  carrying  seven  hands  each,  and  value  700  /. 

each,  are  ----.---.----70 
The  smaller  fishing  boats  of  from  10  to  26  tons,  carrying  six  hands,  and  value 

300  Z.  each,  are-----------     150 

Stranger  fishing  vessels  of  from  30   to  40  tons,  carrying  eight  hands,  and 

valued  about  500  L  each,  are       --------    250 

Total  Fishing  Vessels  -    -------    620 

of  tbe  burthen  of  about  20,000  tons,  in  which  are  employed  about5,000  hands  at  sea,  and 
of  the  value  of  400,000  Z.  and  these  are  generally  enabled  to  use  the  existing  harbour  as  a 
refuge  (which  has  10  feet  on  its  bar  at  Tow-water  spring  tides) ;  and  the  loss  of  Ufe  and 
property  amongst  the  fishing  vessels  is  much  less  in  eomparison  than  amongst  tbe  shipping, 
althousrh  tliey  fish  during  the  worst  time  of  the  year,  from  the  Ist  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December. 

This  freedom  from  loss  is  in  a  j^:reat  measure  due  to  their  being  able  to  use  tbe  present 
haven  of  Yarmouth  as  a  refuge  subsidkury  to  the  roadstead. 

The  number  of  fishing  boats  and  smacks  that  have  run  into  the  harbour  for  refuge  in 
gales,  are  frequently  from  100  to  200  sail  at  a  tide. 

The  number  of  other  ships  that  have  run  in  for  refuge  during  the  last  three  years  have 
been  549,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  94  tons,  as  few  large  ships  will  at  present  attempt  it. 

Water-logged  vessels  have  frequently  to  be  beached,  and  vessels  damaged  on  the  coast,  of 
large  burthen,  have  to  be  taken  to  Harwich  by  the  salvors,  instead  of  being  at  once  brought 
into  a  place  of  safety,  near  where  tl>ey  have  been  salved. 

The  inside  of  t)>e  haven  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  vessels  to  lie  in  perfect 
safety  at  all  times  of  tide.  It  is  large,  betn^  about  two-and-a-half  miles  in  length,  and  is 
a  complete  dock;  but  it  is  capable  of  great  iinprovement,  both  internally  and  externally^  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  800  sail  of 
vessels,  besides  fishing  craft. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  entered  or  cleared  the  harbour  in  cargoes^ 
during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  as  follows  : 


1855 
1856 
1857 


Numbers. 

Tons. 

2,549 
2,545 
2,828 

181,837 
185,298 
203,582 

This  harbour  and  the  bar  is  at  present  sufficient  for  this  trade. 

The  Government  are  possessed  of  an  extensive  naval  hospital  and  arsenal  in  Great 
Yarmouth,  but  their  utility  and  value  would  be  greatly  increased  by  any  improvements  that 
would  enable  transports  and  vessels  of  large  burthen  to  land  invalids  and  stores  at  these 
buildings  without  transhipment. 

The  Petitioners  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  prove  the  above  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
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LETTER  from  John  Coode^  Esq.,  to  Rear -Admiral  Mitford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
formed  for  proraotiog  the  Construction  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  Filey  Bay. 

Sir,  Weymouth,  31  March  1858. 

The  Abstract  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Vessels  on  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
year  1857,  having  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Saturday  last,  I  have  examined 
It,  in  order  to  see  now  far  the  statistics  therein  given  agree  with  the  fact  to  which  I  first  called 
attention  in  my  report  on  Filey  Bay,  viz.,  that  the  wants  of  loaded  colliers  are  far  more 
urgent  than  those  of  colliers  in  ballast.  A  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Abstract  (see 
table  4,  page  10),  will  show  that  the  experience  of  last  year  more  than  confirms  the  view 
advanced  in  my  report,  for  ii  appears  that  the  wrecks  and  casualties  to  vessels  laden  with 
coals,  in  tht^  year  1857,  numbered  382,  whilst  those  to  colliers  in  ballast  were  only  02,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  six  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

As  all  the  inquiries  made  among  the  captains  of  vessels  trading  on  this  coast  have  gone  »o 
fthow  that  ihe  great  difficulties  and  detentions  of  the  loaded  colliers  arise  just  to  the  norih- 
ward  of  Flamborough  Head,  at  the  south  eud  of  Filey  Bay;  and  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  (by  proving  how  large  is  the  propoition  of  loaded  colliers  requiring  shelter) 
still  further  strengthens  the  daims  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  be»t  site  for  a  harbowr  of  refuge,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact,  shown  by  the  statktics  of  wrecks  for  the 
year  1857,  just  published. 

I  am,  Sec. 
(signed)        John  Coode. 
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LETTER  from  Captain  Washington^  r.  n.,  to  James  TKt&on,Esq,,  h.  p.,  Chairman. 

Sir,  Admiralty,  19  April  1857. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  evidence  I  gave  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Refuge  Harbours,  on  the  subject  of  a  Refuge  Harbour  in  Seaford  Bay,  in  answer  to  question 
129  of  the  published  evidence  of  1857,  viz. — 

"  Westward  of  Beachy  Head,  Seaford  and  Newhaven  afford  a  very  eligible  spot ;  yet  I 
could  hardly  recommend  a  larg:e  amount  of  public  money  to  be  expended  on  a  harbour  of 
refuge  there.  An  improvement  of  the  natural  small  harbour  of  Newhaven  would  be  a  great 
benefit  indeed,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.^' 

ITie  above  being  apparently  at  variance  with  the  Report  of  the  Harbour  of  Refuge 
Commission  of  1845,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  that 
this  latter  Commission,  although  nominally  only  on  harbours  of  refuge,  was  really  a  com- 
mission on  both  refuge  and  defence,  and  under  that  view  of  the  case,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  a  large  harbour  in  Seaford  Bay  would  be  useful ;  but  especially  useful  would  be  the 
improvementof  the  small  harbour  of  Newhaven,  which  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        John  WaMnytimy 

Hydrographer. 
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PAPER  delivered  in  hj  J.  Jhemeihy,  Esq.,  a£.,  12  April  1858. 


HARBOUR   OF  REFUGE. 


See  Appendix  to 
Second  Report  of 
the  ComansdoBers 
appotnted  to  inipiire 


Statistics  of  Fbaserbukgh  Harbour. 

1.  Fraserburgh,  originallv  called  FaithKe,  was  erected  into  a  free  port  and  free  bnrgk 
of  baronj  and  free  rc^gality,  to'be  called  in  all  time  thereafter  the  "  Burgli  and  Regality  of 
Fraaerborgfa,''  hy  chvter  from  Queen  Muy,  dated  2d  November  1546;  and  by  anottier 
cbarter  fran  King  James  6,  dated  4th  April  1601. 

2.  The  Harbour  Coomiisnoners  sure  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  2  &  3  Vict  c  65» 
and  20  &  21  Vict  1857. 

3.  The  first  pier  was  erected  in  1745,  the  north  pier  was  bmlt  in  1808,  the  south  quay  in 
1818,  the  middle  jner  in  1830,  and  the  new  north  pier  in  1856*57. 

4.  Up  to  1847  there  had  been  expended  on  these  works  a  sum  of  25,702£.  4s.  7^dl 


,^^^^      «.-*      ^*  ^®  expenditure  at  November  1857,  incurred  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
iSoTidMlHtSSSv^  north  harbour,  amounted  to  50,09921  lis.  9dL 
p.  920.  6. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


L— ISfPORTBD  : 

Coals- 

Bone-dust  - 

Salt    -        .        - 

Timber 

Guano 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Lime  -        -        - 


IL — ^Exported  : 
Grain 

Potatoes 
Herrings     - 


Year  1837. 


2,113  tons 

178    „ 
1,500    „ 
£.4,508  value 
none 
none 
none 
none 


10,050  quarters 

950  tons 
33,400  barrels 


Year  1857. 


3,887 1  tons. 

2034    „ 

1,955}    „ 

£.7,064  value. 

204  tons. 

631  head. 

21     „ 

4,957  i  boUa. 

19,049 1  quarters. 
1,260 1  tons. 
24,836  barrels.* 


*  N.B. — The  cause  of  the  decrease  of  barrels  in  1857  compared  vrith  1837  is  an  unprece- 
dentedly  poor  fishing,  the  number  of  boats  being  greater  by  57. 
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Number  of  Vessels 
Tonnage  of  ditto  • 


III. — Tonnage  of  Fraserburgh  : 


Year  1840. 


14 
1,429 


Year  1857. 


42 
7,192 


Appendix*  No.  l^. 


Tonnage  of  Peter- 
hiMid:1841»37tlii|MS 
tonnage^  ]2,01O. 
Ditto,  1858,  54 
shipt ;  tonnage, 
10,  ^^ 


lint; 
1,000. 


IV. — WiNDBOUND  Vessels  : 

Number  of  windbound  vessels  during  the  last  10  years  entering  the  harbour 
Tonnage  of  ditto  -        .-••.-.--. 


1^453     Extracted  from  the 
80,302     Harbour  Books. 


v.— Vessels  Enterikg  Harbour: 

Number  of  vessels  during  the  last  10  years,  including  windbound  vessels 
Tonnage  of  ditto         -*----•-.- 

Number  of  vessels  during  the  last  three  years  loading  or  discharging 
Tonnage  of  ditto         .------•.. 

Number  of  whalers  belonging  to  Fraserburgh       -        -        .        -        - 
Tonnage    ------------ 

Value  of  cargo  in  1856     ----£.  12,613.  17. .  6. 


4,702     Extracted  fro-n  the 
,  ^^  r^^  *     Harbour  Books. 
160,895 

760 
45,293 

5 
1,219 


VI. — Vessels  passing  Kinnaird  Head  in  1846 ; 

Number  taken  from  Captain  Washington's  report  on  loss  of  life,  &c.,  in  1848 
TonnagA  ------------ 


7,700     Captain  W.'s  Re- 

1,000,000   ^'^P-'*- 


VII.— Herring  Trade  : 

Cured  in  1856 44,215  barrels. 

Caught,  and  not  cured      ---------  3,076      „ 

Cod         --. 3,927  cwt 

Oured  in  pickle         ------....  512  barrels. 

(Besides  a  large  quantity  of  red  herrings,  of  which  no  record  is  kept.) 

Number  of  parties  supposed  to  be  employed         -        -        .        -  4,064. 


Fraserburgh  District : 

Number  of  boats  fishing  at  Fraserburgh  in  1857 

Ditto Pitulie     -     ditto 

Ditto    ^    -    -    -    -    -     Bosehearty,  ditto 
Ditto    ------      Pennan    -     ditto 


Total 


248 

33 

41 

9 


331 


Number  of  boats  fishing  at  Peterhead  in  1857 
Ditto Boddom  -  ditto 


Total 


232 
26 


258 


JV.5. —Fraserburgh  boats  are  not  safe  to  make  the. harbour  at  present  until  after  two 
hours'  fiood. 

VIII. — ^Wrecks  at  Fraserburgh: 

Number  occurring  durinir  the  last  10  vears       ..----.         26    Taken  from  Li^bt* 
rr  ^^^^     house  Table. 

Tonnage        .---.-....---    2,609 


Supposed  value  of  cargo       •        -        -        •        -  £.  21,156. 
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Taken  from  the 
liegister  at  Kin- 
naird  Head. 


IX.— Revekue  :  £.       s.    cL 

In  1797  the  harbour  revenue  amounted  to         -----  45-- 

Kevenuein  1857    ----- 1,999     2     -^ 

Borrowing  powers            ---------  40,000     -    - 

Sum  borrowed        ----------  18,560     -    - 

X. — Prevailing  Gales. 


Southerly. 

Northerly. 

West. 

East. 

Other 
Quarters. 

South         -        -        -        . 

56 

South-west         .        -        - 

68 

South-east          -        -        - 

41 

West          .        -        -        - 

- 

- 

69 

East 

- 

- 

- 

23. 

North        .        .        •        - 

- 

19 

North-east          .        -        - 

- 

20 

North-west         ... 

- 

14 

Other  quarters   -        -        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

165 

53 

69 

23 

55 

Gales  from  south  quarter 
Gales  from  north  quarter 


365 


41 
23 


XL — Extent  of  Bat: 

Distance  between  Kinnsurd  Head  and  Caimbulg  Point  in  a  straight  line 
Depth  of  bay  ---------- 


2  miles. 
1     ,, 
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reflected,  and  not  broken. 

While  at  Wick,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  principal  fishing  ground,  and  after  some 
assistance  from  Captain  Tudor  and  others,  I  now  place  before  the  Committee  a  chart  to  show 
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LETTER  from  Captain  Vetch,  r.  e.,  to  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.  p.,  Cliairman. 

,  Sir,  Admiralty,  14  April  1868. 

In  reference  to  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  HoiiJie  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  harbours  of  refucre  in  July  lasr,  1  be:;  to  inform  you  that  I  took 
occasion,  duiing  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  visit  Wick  Hav(*n,  with  a  view  to  refresh  my 
memory  on  some  particulars,  and  to  obtain  additional  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  favourable  weather,  and  the  benefit  of  the  company  and  assistance 
of  Captain  Tudor,  r.  n.,  the  harbour  master,  in  making  my  inspection,  and  of  ills  opinions 
on  the  nautical  points  of  the  required  shelter. 

On  tli«  lOth  of  October,  the  weather  being  remarkably  fine,  we  inspected  the  line  of 
shore  from  the  South  Head  to  Wick  Bridge,  and  from  Wick  Bridge  to  the  North  Head. 
We  examined  the  quarry  being  worked  near  tlie  South  Head,  and  1  found  the  quality  of 
stone  to  exceed  my  expectations ;  it  belongs  to  ihe  middle  series  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
as  I  learned  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  is  a  hard,  grey,  shistose  metamorpliic  rock, 
resting  on  beds  nearly  horizontal,  and  intersected  by  seams  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  base ;  and  I  observed  one  block  12  feet  long  by  B  feet  wide, 
and  3  J  feet  thick  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  no  better  material,  or  circumstances  attending  it,  could 
be  desired ;  while  the  site  is  precisely  that  which  could  be  desired.  We  observed  some  beds 
of  limestone  near  the  same  site,  but  whether  available  for  hydraulic  purposes  I  had  not  the 
means  of  judging. 

In  my  report  on  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  my  examination 
by  the  Committee  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  I  suggested  two  piers,  one  on  the 
south  shore  and  another  on  the  north,  as  being  the  lines  or  piers  suitable  to  enclose  the 
smallest  area  of  harbour  which  would  be  nece?sary,  in  my  opinion,  to  effect  the  objects  of 
an  asylum  harbour  ;  and  one  of  my  objects  in  visiting  the  locality  was,  to  sdect  somewhat 
similar  lines,  embracing  what  may  be  considered  the  largest  available  space  for  a  similar 
object,  but  limited,  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  cost,  and  with  regard  to  keeping  the  work 
in  water  not  exceeding  eight  fathoms,  and  within  safe  limits  of  exposure  to  the  weather; 
and  after  full  consideration  of  these  questions,  we  agreed  that  the  blue  lines  LM  and  N  O, 
shown  on  the  accompanying  Plan,  would  meet  all  reasonable  and  practicable  requirements, 
and  would  not  prove  any  very  great  additional  expense;  and  that  the^e  lines  might  consti- 
tute the  outer  limits  of  any  proposed  harbour. 

I  have  since  again  conferred  with  Captain  Tudor  on  the  subject,  and  find  we  are  quite 
agreed  on  the  lines,  and  as  regards  the  entrance,  as  shown  on  the  Plan. 

The  outer*  or  blue  lines  would  increase  the  low-water  area  by  61  acres,  the  area  of  two 
fathoms  and  upwards  by  47  acres,  and  the  area  of  three  fathoms  and  upwards  by  45  acres, 
which  would  much  improve  the  harbour  for  the  purposes  of  a  naval  station ;  and  Captain 
Tudor  pointed  out  a  great  superiority  which  the  site  of  Wick  possesses  over  that  of  Long 
Hope  as  a  station  for  men-of-war,  viz.,  that  vessels  at  moorings  at  Long  Hope  would  fre- 
quently be  detained,  by  the  velocity  of  the  tide-currents  through  the  Pentland  (nine  miles 
an  hour),  from  proceeding  to  the  Nortli  Sea;  whereas  at  Wick  there  would  be  no  such 
detention,  while  the  guardianship  of  the  Straits  would  be  even  more  complete. 

One  objection  taken  to  Wick  Haven  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  has  been,  that  it 
might  sand  up,  and  no  doubt,  from  the  two-fathom  line  of  sounding  sfiown  on  the  chart,  it 
miii:ht  be  alleged  that  the  sand  travelled  along  shore  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  meeting 
the  sand  and  gravel  brought  down  by  the  river  floods  in  winter,  a  great  accumulation  of 
matter  has  been  caused  ;  and  at  time  of  low  water  I  observed  rollers  near  the  log  buoy, 
where  I  learned  the  bed  of  sand  was  16  feet  thick  ;  nevertheless,  in  comparing  a  chart  of 
1B39  with  observations  of  1857,  I  see  little  or  no  variation  in  the  depth,  but  were  it  other- 
wise, to  remove  the  sand  under  present  circumstances  would  be  too  costly,  and  never  be 
effective,  as  the  same  causes  would  remain  in  action.  If,  however,  the  proposed  piers  were 
constructed,  no  more  material  would  travel  alongshore  into  the  harbour,  and  the  matter 
now  encumbering  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour  might  then  be  dredged  and  deposited  at 
sea,  at  little  exfiense,  and  with  no  chance  of  again  entering  the  harbour. 

It  was  statf  d  in  Committee,  that  in  strong  easterly  gales,  rollers  or  breaking  seas  extended 
sometimes  across  the  entrance  of  the  Haven;  and  as  this  feature  may  be  considered 
a  difficulty  of  some  importance^  I  consider  it  necessary  to  state,  first,  that  when  the  piers 
have  been  run  out  from  either  side,  leavinjj  but  an  opening  m  the  deepest  water  of  only 
600  feet,  such  an  evil  must  cease  ;  no  wave  in  moderately  deep  water  will  break  against 
a  perpendicular  cliff  rock  or  pier  ;-  the  wave  will  be  reflected,  but  will  not  break ,1  and  if  the 
sea  now  breaks  in  the  centre,  or  deepest  part  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  that  arises  from  the 
mere  pioion^ation  of  the  rollers  created  in  the  shoal  water;  but  if  the  waves  in  shoal  water 
are  deflected  and  not  broken,  the  wave  in  the  opening  will  by  contact  be  also  more  or  less 
reflected,  and  not  broken. 

While  at  Wick,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  principal  fishing  ground,  and  after  some 
assistance  from  Captain  Tudor  and  others,  I  now  place  before  the  Committee  a  chart  to  show 
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Appendix,  No.  g,    the  route  soutliward  taken  by  the  shoal  of  herrings  from  the  north,  across  the  mouth  of  the 

Penthind  Firth,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  fish  between  Noss  Head,  north  of  Wick,  and 

Clylhness,  south  of  Wick,  and  I  learned  that  at  Sarclet  Head,  between  four  and  five  miles 
^^^^-^-"^  80iith  of  Wick  Haven,  the  accumulation  of  tiali   tnere  is  so  great,  that  15,000  boats  are 

freqtiently  fishing  in  one  line  perpendicular  to  the  shore. 

Ihere  seems  to  be  no  possible  doubt  therefore,  from  these  and  other  circumstances,  that 
Wick  lies  in  the  very  focus  of  the  best  fishing  grounds,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
See  Letter  from        drawing  herring  boats  from  distant  places  to  this  great  point  of  attraction,  and  therefore 
Capt.  Tudor.  creating  the  great  trade  of  the  port;  but  this  aggre«>:ation  of  boats  and  trading  vessels  is^ 

left  to  great  exposure  in  easterly  ^ales,  and  frequent  accidents  occur ;  and  there  is  this 
farther  disadvantage  for  want  of  a  safe  asylum,  that  when  the  weather  lowers,  an  d 
appearances  threaten,  the  boats  are  often  prevented  going  to  sea  in  the  evening  from  fear 
of  the  res^ults,  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  appearances,  and  the  want  of  a  harbour  in 
case  of  need,  there  is  lost  to  the  take  of  herrings  a  sum  of  about  10,000  /.  per  annum,  and  at 
Peel  and  Derby  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  I  visited  last  year,  I  learned  that  similar 
loss  of  opportunities  to  take  fish  arose  from  the  want  of  a  safe  low^water  shelter  to  run  to- 
in  case  of  need ;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  in  these  cases,  that  the  fishermen  would  be  willine^ 
to  pay  1  /.  per  annum  each  boat,  to  enable  such  asylum  harbour  to  be  made,  nor  is  it 
simply  the  loss  of  trade  and  fish  that  is  thus  occasioned,  but  also  the  rearing  of  a  hardy 
band  of  sailors,  so  important  to  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        James  Vetch,  Captain  r.e. 


LETTER  from  Commander  Tudor  to  Captain  Vetch,  r.  e. 

My  dear  Captain  Vetch,  Wick,  24  November  1857. 

I  BEG  to  forward  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  from 
Withemsea  of  16th  November. 

Our  boats  leave  this  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  an  opinion  that  nets  shot  while  the  sun 
is  up  are  not  prolific. 

On  the  point  whether  the  landboard  or  seaboard  fishing  is  the  best,  I  find,  after  hearing 
numerous  opinions,  that  the  heaviest  tiikes  have  been  8:enerally  on  shore,  although  we  have 
had  reports  of  vessels  passing  through  heavy  shoals  of  herrings,  from  25  to  30  miles  from 
the  shore ;  this  may  be  true,  for  our  fishermen,  not  hHving  a  harbour  they  can  take  at  all 
limes  of  tide,  do  not  often  risk  the  distant  fishing. 

The  grotmd  most  used,  from  ray  own  observation  during  the  time  I  have  been  here,  is 
from  8  to  10  miles  eastward  of  the  bay,  in  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  having  either  northing;  or 
southing,  as  the  tides  may  suit,  for  shooting  the  nets;  and  of  course,  in  breezy  weather,, 
taking  the  wind  blowing  into  consideration,  as  regards  position  for  regaming  the  buy. 

Herrings  are  often,  on  their  first  anpearance  on  our  east  coast,  taken  as  far  north  as 
Pentland^Skerries;  but  the  general  nshings  during  the  season  are  off  that  portion  of  the 
coast  between  Keiss  (the  northern  part  of  binclair  Bay)  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness. 

**  Do  the  Banffshire  boats  come  up  to  fish  off  Wick  V* — They  do,  notwithstanding. 
we  are  notoriously  over-boated  already  here,  which  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  sure  test 
that  the  best  fishing  and  spawning  grounds  are  off  this  coasi. 

**  What  number  of  boats  freauent  the  Caithness  coast  herring  fishing  ?" — From  the  bay 
and  ports  of  Wick  and  Pulteney  Town  about  1,100  ;  but  takine  into  account  the  minor  placts- 
between  Keiss  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  Mr.  Mackie's  ('*  Northern  Ensign")  account  of 
1,700  is  about  the  mark. 

Decked  vessels  that  have  used  the  Harbours  and  Bay  of  Wick,  exclusive  of  herring, 
boats — 

1854  -    Vessels    -    977        -        -        Tonnage  about  86,000 

1855  -         „  .     878         -         -         -  „  84,400 

1856  -         „  -     845         -         -         -  „  73,000 

I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any  further  service  I  can. 

I  am,  dec. 
(signed)        John  Tudor, 

Commander.. 
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REMARKS  on  the  Sksbribs  near  JFbrt  Btish,  as  to  the  Facilities  they  afford  for  forming  a 

Harbour  of  Refuge. 

The  Skerrie  islets  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  form  a  chain  of  one-and-a-half  miles  in  length 
and  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  one  mile  distant.  The  eastern 
islets  afford  fair  shelter  to  a  few  small  vessels  in  moderate  wenther;  the  holding  ground, 
however,  is  not  good,  behig  for  the  most  part  sand  and  stones  ;  ihfse  islets  are  separated 
from  the  western  group  by  a  sound  528  yards  in  width,  having  a  depth  of  13  fathoms, 
throiiQh  which  a  heavy  sea  runs  into  the  anchorage.  The  prof>o»ition  appears  to  be  to  fill 
in  this  Sound  with  the  lesser  openings,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  chain  of  rocks  mto  a  continuous 
breakwater  one-and-a-half  miles  in  length,  leaving  the  Channel  between  Rawmore  Head  and 
the  Western  Rocks  still  open  ;  and  in  this  way  Ihave  no  doubt  that  a  good  roadstead  would 
be  obtained,  exposed,  however,  to  easterly  winds ;  but  which  do  not  bring  home  much  sea. 
Being  easy  of  access,  this  anchorage  is  much  frequented  by  coasters,  and  would  be  still 
more  valuable  to  them  if  the  islands  were  connected. 

An  isolated  breakwater  would  not  confer  much  benefit  on  this  immediate  locality,  where 
from  the  silting  up  of  Port  Rush  Harbour,  a  closed  harbour  for  commercial  purpo^^es  is 
much  required,  wnile  from  its  proximity  to  the  fine  natural  harbour  of  Lough  Foyle,  the 
necessity  for  a  m^re  harbour  of  refuge  is  not  much  felt.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  con- 
templating any  works  here,  it  will  be  important  to  consider  how  the  trade  of  the  locality 
may  be  benefited,  without  impairing  their  value  for  purposes  of  refuge. 

If  the  Sound  between  Ramcre  Head  and  the  western  rocks  were  filled  in,  it  would  in 
a  great  degree  meet  the  requirements  of  the  place,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  construction 
of  the  outer  breakwater  between  the  islands,  the  materials  for  which  must  otherwise  be 
transported  in  lighters,  stageing  being,  I  suppose,  impracticable  with  the  heavy  sea  and 
strong  tide  that  prevails  here.  There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  this  course;  the 
first  IS,  that  to  the  influence  of  the  tide  through  this  Sound,  the  deep  water  in  the  rond 
is  mainly  owing;  and  the  second  i«,  the  freedom  of  access  it  affords  to  the  anchorage; 
and  I  think  these  are  of  sufiicient  weight  to  prevent  our  contemplating  the  closing  of 
this  Sound. 

To  give  the  locality  the  advantage  of  a  commercial  port  in  connexion  with  the  refuge 
harbour,  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  construct  other  works  on  the  main  land,  and 
I  would  beg  to  recommend  a  pier  on  the  east  side  of  Rawmore  Head,  as  shown  on  the 
tracing,  which  will  shelter  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  easterly  winds  as  well  as  from 
the  heavy  sea  through  the  west  channel.  This  pier  being  farther  removed  from  the 
sandy  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  wave  being  broken* 
by  the  breakwater  and  western  rocks,  it  will  not  be  so  liable  to  have  sand  forced  into 
it,  or  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  heavy  ground  swell,  as  the  little  harbour  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  may  be  expected  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  shipping  port, 
and  give  increased  value  to  the  refuge  harbour  from  the  facility  it  may  afford  for  com- 
municating with  vessels  seeking  shelter  there. 

From  like  geographical  position  of  these  islands,  they  would,  if  connected  by  a  break- 
water, become  a  convenient  station  in  time  of  war  for  a  squadron  watching  the  entrance 
of  the  north  channel,  and  the  proposed  pier  would  afford  facilities  for  coaling  steamers 
of  moderate  draught,  while  large  ships,  it  is  presumed,  might  always  complete  in  the 
roads. 

The  trap  rock  of  Rawmore  Head  seems  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  the  pro* 
posed  works,  but  the  supply  would  be  limited;  an  abundance  of  material  may,  however, 
be  obtained  within  an  easy  distance,  but  the  islands  would  not  furnish  enough  for  the 
breakwater,  neither  would  it  be  desirable  to  deprive  the  anchorage  of  the  shelter  they 
afford. 

Warrenpoint,  (signed)         i?.  Uoskyn,  Master, 

9  December  1857*  Admiralty  Surveyor. 
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LETTER  from  MacLeod  of  MacLeod  to  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Chairman,  enclosing  Report 
from  J.  Jf.  Rendd^  Esq.,  on  tbe  subject  of  conTertiiig  Wick  Bat  kito  a  Harbour  of 
Refuge. 

9,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
Sir,  16  March  1868.* 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  British  Fishery  Society,  I  beg  to  forward 
to  you  the  copy  of  a  report  made  to  them  by  the  Jate  eminent  enirineer, "Mr.  Rcndel,  in  the 
year  1863,  on  the  subject  of  converting  Wick  Bay  into  a  Harbour  of  Refuge,  and  likewise 
a  copy  of  the  plan  which  accompanied liis  report.  1  am  at  tlie  same  time  desired  to  request 
that  these  documents  may  be  published  with  this  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Harbours  now  sittitig,  of  which  you  are  Chairman. 

The  directors  having  for  many  years  pven  their  anxious  attention  to  this  question,  and 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  great  public  importance,  are  desirous  of  takins^  this  means  of  placing 
Mr.  Rendel*splan  and  report  on  record,  and  they  trust  that  the  Committee  will  permit 
them  to  be  pnnted  with  the  other  information  they  are  collecting  on  the  subject. 

It  would  have  been  the  duly  of  the  British  Fishery  Society  as  a  public  body,  a8jU)ciated 
not  for  purposes  of  profit,  but  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  industry  along  the  seaboard 
of  Scotland,  to  tender  evidence  before  your  Committee  of  the  miquestionable  superiority  of 
the  position  of  Wick  for  a  great  harbour  of  refuge,  had  that  fact  not  been  already 
sufficiently  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  public  officers  connected  with  the 
Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade  wiio  have  been  examined.  The  society  could  not  have 
indproved  on  their  evidence,  and  have  therefore  abstained  from  proposing  to  occupy  tbe 
time  of  the  Committee  by  adding  to  it. 

The  British  Fishery  Society  obtained  powers  last  year  from  Parliament  for  the  enlarge* 
racnt  of  their  present  fishing  harbours  in  the  Bay  of  Wick.  The  extent  of  this  work  was 
'  restncted  by  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
superiority  of  the  more  extended  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Rendel.  All  proceedings,  there- 
fore, by  the  society  in  reference  to  their  own  fishii^  harbour  are  suspended  until  it  is 
known  what  course  Parliament  may  take. 

I  am,  &c. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.  (signed)        MacLeod  of  MacLeod. 


Wick  Habboub. 


8,  Great  George^street,  Westminster, 
Sir,  28  May  1863. 

Though  nearly  12  months  have  elapsed  since  I  received,  through  Mr«  Lock,  tbe  instruc- 
tions of  "  the  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Directors  of  ihe  British  Fishery  Society,"  to 
submit  a  design  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Wick  Bay,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  such 
lapse  of  time  is  evidence  of  any  neglect  on  my  part  of  those  instructions,  or  that  after  inves- 
tigation I  thought  ti\e  subject  undeserving  the  great  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  society* 

It  was  not  until  August  last  that  I  was  enabled  to  take  so  distant  a  journey*  In  the 
course  of  that  montl),  however,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  bay  and  of  the  adjoin- 
ing coasts  and  harboiurs,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  given  to  tbe  inquiry 
every  interval  which  my  other  equally  pressing  engau^ements  have  permitted. 

The  Bay  of  Wick  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  natural  deep-water  harbour  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Scotland,  north  of  Cromarty  Friih. 

This  advantage,  coupled  with  iis  being  but  two  hours'  run  from  thePentland  Frith,  has 
not  only  pointed  it  out  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  navigating  the 
North  Sea,  but  has  for  years  constituted  it  the  chief  fishing  station  of  the  coast,  and  has 
cirawn  to  its  shores  a  large  and  most  industrious  population. 

In  regard  to  these  fisheries  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  their  national  as  well  as  local 
importance.  The  coasts  of  the  Pentland  and  Moray  Friths  comprise  10  or  12  fishing 
stations,  and  these  alone  enaploy  an  aggregate  fleet  of  about  3,000  boats,  carrying  upwards 
of  15,000  men  and  boys. 

The  lamentable  loss  of  life  and  property  which  occurs  in  these  fisheries  is  univerk»ally 
admitted  to  be  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  harbours  on  tbe  coast.  These  harbours,  which 
are  necessarily  numerous,  are,  with  but  two  exceptions,  small  for  the  number  of  bciats 
resorting  to  them,  dry  at  low  water,  and  very  hable  at  high  water  to  a  heavy  in-run  of 
sea. 

During  fine  weather  andofi*-shore  winds  these  defects  are  not  much  felt;  but  as  the  coast 
is  liable  to  violent  southerly  and  south-easterly  gales,  they  then  not  only  add  to  the  risks  of 
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the  boats  by  kcepin^ir  tbem  at  sea  till  nearly  high  water,  but,  from  the  time  tlial  will  allow   AppcadU,  Mo.  h. 
of  admiitance  being  limrted  to  a  few  hours  of  each  tide,  they  occasion  a  great  crowding  at  — — 

the  entrances.    The  boats  then  become  entangledy  confusion  ensaes,  and  frightful  wrecks^ 
such  as  occurred  in  Augmt  1848,  are  the  necessary  result. 

Fortunately  for  the  life  and  property  employed,  gales  such  as  that  abore  alluded  .to  do 
not  often  happen.  It  is  however  a  painful  fact  that  almost  yearly  losses  differing  only  in 
degree  do  occur  from  th«  like  causes;  and  that  much  as  the  Grovermnent,  the  society,  the 
landed  proprietors,  am!  enterprisincr  individuals  on  the  coast  have  done  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  these  fisheries,  they  must  be  limited  in  their  success,  whilst  wantins:  the  requisite 
harbour  accommodation  to  afford  the  boats  protection  when  overtaken  by  such  gales. 

To  i'ecure  this  most  desirable  object  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  the  improvement  of 
each  of  the  numerous  itarbours  now  resorted  to,  or  to  interfere  with  that  general  diatribution 
along  the  coast  which  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  fisheries. 
What,  however,  in  my  judgment  is  absolutely  wanted,  is  one  or  two  good  harbours  of 
refuge  to  whic  h  the  boats  might  at  all  times  safely  run  when  unable  to  remain  at  sea,  or  to 
attempt  to  make  their  accustomed  port  without  danger. 

Wrck  is  about  30  miles  north-north-west  from  the  centre  of  the  fishery  grounds,  whilst  the 
admirable  tiatural  harbour  of  Cromarty  is  about  40  miles  froiu  the  same  point  bearing  west- 
south-west  ;  consequently  these  harbours  may  be  made  to  afford  complete  refuge  to  the  boifits 
belonging:  to  the  numerous  small  and  dangerous  harbours  scattered  along  the  coaat  of 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Kairn,  El^^in,  Banff,  and  Aberdeenshire,  as  far  east  as  Kiiip 
naird's  Head,  a  seaboHrd  of  upwards  of  200  miles. 

As  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  navigating  the  North  Sea,  Wick  is  also  admirablj 
placed.  Its  position  is  well-defined  by  lights  and 'Mand  falla^*'  and  it  stands  on  a  promi- 
nent  part  of  the  coast.  There  is  no  other  refuge  between  Cromarty  on  the  tenth,  and 
Long  Hope  on  the  north,  and  it  ia  situated  in  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous  part  of 
about  100  miles  of  intervening  coast. 

Wick  is  also  well  suited  as  a  port  of  call,  whilst  to  vessels  detained  W  westerly  winds 
firon^  getting  through  the  Pentland  Frith,  its  value^  when  made  a  safe  ancmrage^  wouhi  be 
very  great. 

To  convert  Wick  Bay  into  a  commodious  harbour  of  refuge^  adapted  to  the  gen^eal 
shipping  resorting  to  the  North  Sea,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  steam  trade,  coasters, 
ana  fishmg  boats,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  appropriate  the  entire  bay. 

Within  Its  headlands^  namely,  Wick  Head  un  the  North,  and  Pultenev  Town  Head  on 
the  South,  the  area  of  the  bay  at  low  water  is  about  210  imperial  aer^,  at  which  IMaciaa 
give  a  depth  of  two  fathoms  and  upwards,  117  acres  give  a  depth  of  four  fiUhoois  and 
upwaids,  82  acres  give  a  depth  of  six  fathon^  and  upwards,  74  acres  give  a  depth  of  Akmb 
firom  six  to  nine  fauioms.  Of  these  areas,  only  about  one-half  eoold  be  coaipleteiy  abelterod 
without  making  the  entrance  difficult,  or  greatly  adding  to  the  otherwise  large  expense  of 
the  remiisite  works ;  and  hence,  to  get  the  necessary  area  of  deep  water  adequately  sbel* 
tered,  the  works  must  be  kept  as  far  seaward  as  the  headianda  will  permit. 

By  a  reference  to  the  accompanving  design,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  propose  to  run  cffst 
brealwater  from  the  south  or  Piuteney  Town  Headland  in  a  north-nurtl)-east  lialf  east 
direction  for  a  length  of  2,200  feet,  measuring  from  the  rocks  at  low  water;  canting  its 
bead  in  a  no ith- westerly  direction  for  a  length  of  from  300  to  500  feet  as  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  should  appf^^i'  to  be  necessary. 

From  the  Head  of  W  ick  I  also  proi>ose  to  run  off  a  breakwater,  with  its  head  resting  on 
Proudfoot  Rock.  This  work  would  be  1,000  feet  long,  and  built  on  the  rocks,  which  are 
(eft  dry  at  low  v;ater.  The  distance  between  the  heads  of  these  two  breakwaters  would  be 
1,200  leet,  measuring  on  an  east-north-east  and  a  west-north-west  line,  thus  giving  a  south- 
south-east  aspect  to  tiie  entrance. 

By  this  arrangement  the  head  of  the  great  breakwater  would  bear  east,  and  the  head  of 
the  small  breakn-ater  east-by-north  from  the  lighthouse  of  Pulteney  Town  Barbour,  being 
distant  from  that  point  respectively  about  1,000  and  1,400  yards.  '  * 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  not  only  will  the  present  harbour  of  Pulteney  Town  be  pro- 
tected by  the  great  breakwater  fi*om  all  gales  between  south  and  east,  as  well  as  the 
heavy  in-run  ot  sea  due  to  them,  but  that  this  advantage  will  be  extended  to  the  southern 
half  of  the  whole  bay.  Again,  it  will  be  equally  clear  that  the  north  breakwater  will  exclude 
the  sea  due  to  all  gales  liDm  the  north  to  east-north-east  from  the  north  or  Wick  side  of 
the  bay,  whilst  their  united  effect  will  be  to  giye  at  ail  times  complete  shelter  and  quiet  to 
tluit  portion  of  the  bay,  S4>«tli  of  a  line  drawn  from  about  the  Salmon  Rock  to  the  head  of  the 
great  breakwater,  a  space  of  M  acvrs  of  admirabie  anchorage  ground  having  from  four  to 
eight  fathoms  of  water. 

Nor  will  this  shelter  be  obtained  by  closing  up  the  mouth  of  Wick  Buy  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  of  ingress  or  egress,  llkf  north  breakwater,  by  nrnking  a  danterom  point  of 
rocks,  submerged  sit  high  water,  will  obviously  be  attended  with  indirect  as  well  as  dhreet 
advantages,  whilst,  notwithstanding  that  the  aooth  breakwater  extends  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  acioss  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  the  ^rtion  left  as  an  entrance  is  of  such  width  and 
aspect  as  to  peimit  m  vessel  to  run  in  free  witli  any  wmd  between  north  and  south  round  by 
east;  whilst  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  in  even  a  crippled  and  short-handed 
vessel  in  a  diad  off-shore  or  north-westerly  gale. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  a  heavy  range  of  sea  across  the  entrance,  it  may  be  focmd 
necessary  to  run  off  a  jetty  on  the  sea  bide  of  the  great  breakwater,  and  also  to  remove  the 
rocks  under  ihft  astth  breakwater,  where  coloured  red  on  the  Plan. 
a36.  FF2  ^f         ^ 
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Appendix,  No.  11.       Of  course  the  head  of  each  breakwater  would  be  lighted,  and  properly  protected  with  a 
•«.«^  shelteriog  parapet.    The  mode  I  should  profiose  for  constructing  Uie  great  break%%'ater  would 

be  the  same  as  that  I  have  adopted  at  Portland  and  Holyhead,  excepting  that  some 
alterations  would  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  suit  the  peculiar  character  of  the  »tone« 

The  north  breakwater  I  propose  to  construct  as  an  ordinary  pier,  adapting  its  strength, 
however,  to  its  very  exposed  situation. 

I  have  caused  estimates  to  be  prepared  of  the  probable  cost  of  these  two  breakwaters,  and 
find  the  amount  to  be  as  follows : 

Estimate. 

£. 
Southy  or  Great  Breakwater        -•.---.    235,000 

North  Breakwater,  including  removal  of  rocks     -        -     .   -        -      20,000 

Total    -    -    -  £.265,000 


It  is  assumed  in  this  estimate  that  no  charge  is  to  be  made  for  land  for  quarries,  and  that 
the  works  are  conducted  so  that  their  risk  should  not  be  increased  by  unnecessary  delays  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  proper  consolidation  of 
each  part  of  the  work  as  it  progresses. 

As  some  persons  seem  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  Wick  Bay  is  shoaling,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  deposit  would  increase  within  any  portion  inclosed  as  a  harbour,  I  would 
observe,  that  the  effect  of  the  plan  now  proposed  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  td  diminish  that 
tendency ;  for  since  the  two  breakwaters  would  exclude  the  violent  seas  which  now  roll  in, 
after  sweeping  the  adjoining  shores,  the  sands  and  other  debris  which  they  carry  would  no 
longer  find  admission,  or  if  some  portion  should  enter,  it  would  be  lost  in  the  great  depth  at 
the  entrance,  and  along  the  line  of  the  breakwater. 

As  to  any  danger  of  silt  to  an  extent  that  would  injure  a  harbour  of  such  magnitude  from 
a  stream  ifke  the  water  of  Wick,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  there  would  not  be  the 
smallest  ground  for  apprehension. 

I  have  now  to  offer  a  design  for  a  harbour,  limited  in  its  object,  to  an  extension  of  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  present  harbour. 

This  part  of  my  instructions  was  not  so  definite  as  the  other;  but  I  understand  them  ta 
require  that,  after  considering  the  various  reports  and  plans  of  Mr.  Gibb  in  1838  and  1842, 
of  Mr.  Bremner  in  1844  and  1845,  of  Messrs.  Stevenson  in  1846  and  1847,  and  of 
Professor  Gordon  in  1847, 1  should  state  what  plan  appears  to  me  most  eligible  for  the 
improvement  of  the  present  harbour,  supposing  the  want  of  means  or  other  causes  should 
prevent  the  larger  plan  f  ^r  a  refuge  harbour  being  executed. 

On  the  sheet  of  drawing  showing  the  design  for  the  refuge  harbour,  I  have  also  laid 
down  the  result  of  my  investigations  under  this  branch  of  my  instructions.  The  design  is 
«o  arranged  as  to  admit  of  completion  by  steps,  each  step  providing^  accommodation  useful 
in  itself,  and  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  that  which  is  to  succeed  it. 

It  wilt  be  seen  that,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  engineers  before  referred  to,  my  design 
-comprises  a  pier  run  off  from  the  Salmon  Rock  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  that  in  its  other 
features  it  mast  resembles  Mr.  Bremner's  and  Messrs.  Stevenson's  plan,  by  entirely 
inclosing  the  southern  portion  or  sheltered  space  by  a  pier  run  off  from  the  present  pier 
head  in  an  easterly  direction.    The  progress  of  this  design  would  be  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  construction  of  the  first  700  feet  of  the  Salmon  Bock  Pier;  this  would 
shelter  about  six  acres  of  the  bay,  varying  in  depth  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  constituting 
a  safe  anchorage  for  fishing  boats  and  small  coasters.  It  would  also  give  convenient 
low-water  wharfage  at  the  piers  for  vessels  up  to  250  tons  burthen,  as  also  for  aU 
coasting  steamers  likely  to  resort  to  the  port. 

2d.  The  construction  of  the  east  and  west  piers,  and  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
wharfs  for  converting  the  inclosed  space  into  a  low-water  boat  harbour  of  10  acre^ 
area. 

3d-  The  extension  of  the  Salmon  Rock  Pier  an  additional  400  feet  in  from  16  to  IS 
feet  water  at  low-water,  and  the  opening  a  communication  between  the  old  and  new 
harbours  by  breaking  a  passage  through  the  old  north  and  south  pier. 

By  these  final  works  not  only  would  the  entrance  to  the  new  harbour  be  completely 
^M>vered  from  all  the  dangerous  seas  rolling  into  the  bay,  and  the  advantages  of  this  be 
made  available  to  the  old  harbour  as  welt  as  the  new  one,  but  very  complete  pier  acoom- 
modation  for  steam  traders  would  be  provided  outside  the  new  harbour. 

I  have  gone  with  much  care  into  the  probable  cost  of  these  works,  and  the  foUowiug  ia 
the  result  :— 

Estimate.  £• 

For  the  first  step       -        *        -        -        -        •-        •        50,000 
For  the  second  step  --------        35,200 

For  the  third  step ---        18,600 

ToTAI.     -     -     -   £.83,800 

In 
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In  preparing  these  estimates  also,  I  have  assumed  that  the  stone  will  be  got  from  the  Appendix,  No.  lu 
Pulteney  Town  Estate  free  of  charge.  

That  a  harbour  formed  onthb  design^  or  indeed  any  modification  of  it,  will  be  much  more 
liable  to  sand  and  silt  than  the  larger  one  first  described,  will  be  obvious,  since  it  does  not, 
like  that,  exclude  the  roll  of  the  sea  into  the  bay,  and  the  consequent  transmission  of  sand; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salmon  Rock  Pier  Head,  where  there  is 
now  14  feet  of  water,  such  silting  will  be,  if  at  all,  very  slow,  and  in  all  parts  the  present 
depth  may  be  maintained  by  a  small  yearly  expenditure  in  dredging.  I  should  add,  that 
the  rate  of  silting  or  sanding  in  this  new  harbour  must  not  be  compared  with  what  takes 

Elace  in  the  present  harbour,  its  entrance  being  double  the  distance  from  low  water,  and 
aving  a  depth  of  15  feet  instead  of  two  feet,  and  consequently  being  comparatively  out  of 
reach  of  the  broken  sea,  which,  in  its  recoil  from  the  beach,  takes  up  large  quantities  of  sand, 
portions  of  which  the  next  wave  carries  into  the  present  harbour. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  draw  attention  to  one  most  fruitful  cause,  now  in  operation,  of  the 
liability  to  silting  up  observed  in  the  present  harbour — I  allude  to  the  common  practice, 
on  each  shore  of  the  bay  where  quarries  are  worked,  of  casting  the  debris  within  the  reach 
of  the  sea;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  debris  is  carried  along  the  shores;  and,  after  gorging 
the  natural  groins  formed  by  the  jutting  reefs  of  rock,  is  cast  up  on  the  beach  west  of  the 
old  harbour  entrance,  and  there  ground  into  a  material  which  is  easily  transported  into 
the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  higher  and  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  bay. 

To  this  practice  a  stop  should  at  once  be  put. 

I  beg  to  return  herewith  the  several  reports  and  sheet  of  designs  forwarded  to  me  with 
my  instructions* 

And  have,  &c. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  dec.  8cc  &c.  (signed)        James  M.  RendeL 

WhitehalL 


Appendix,  No.  12. 


LETTER  from  R.  Ward  Jackson^  Esq.,  to  Lord  Adolphus  Fane  Tempest^  m.  p. 

Greatham  Hall,  West  Hartlepool, 
My  Lord,  8  May  1B58. 

Hating  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  on  the  Appendix,  No.  12. 

Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1867, 1  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  you,  as  a  

Member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Kefuge  Harbours,  a  few  observations  which  occur  to 
me  on  examining  the  work. 

It  appears  (by  Table  6,  page  11)  that,  during  the  year  18d7,  the  casualties  on  the  East 
Coast,  trom  Dungeness  to  Pentland  Firth  inclusive,  exceed  those  in  the  previous  year  1856 
by  94,  the  number  being  506  in  1856,  and  000  in  1857. 

Of  the  total  number  of  casualties,  reported  to  amount  to  1,148,  in  the  year  1857,  there 
were  (according  to  Table  4,  page  10)  62  to  colliers  in  ballast  and  382  to  laden  colliers, 
showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  casualties  occurs  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
scoal  trade. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  returns  do  not  ^ive,  under  a  separate  Table,  the  casual- 
•ties  to  colliers  on  each  of  the  coasts,  so  that  it  might  at  once  be  seen  what  proportion 
belongs  to  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  ports,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  whole  of  the  west  coast,  including  the  C^'de. 

It  is  shown  that,  of  the  ''  principal  wrecks,  with  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  each  case '' 
(Table  17,  page  17),  the  most  severe  on  the  east  coast  have  occurred  within  the  embay^ 
ment  between  Robin  Hood's  Bay  (north  of  Scarborough),  and  Newbiggin  (to  the  north  of 
theTyne),  there  having  been  11  total  wrecks,  in  which  74  lives  were  lost  within  that 
60  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  none  similarly  reported  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Robin 
Hood's  Bay. 

Of  the  above  11  total  wrecks  and  loss  of  74  lives,  no  less  than  six  of  such  wrecks,  with 
48  lives  lest,  occurred  in  Tees  and  Hartlepool  Bay. 
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Appendix,  No.  13.       Exhibited  also  on  the  wreck  chart,  annexed  to  the  returns  for  1857,  are  the  foUowing 
••"^  facts :— 


Total  Lost 

by 

Stmidiiig 

or 
Fdnndering. 

Fkrtial 

L088. 

Sailing  Teasels  in  Collision 
wHli  aacb  otiier. 

Sailing  Vesselt  In  Colfioos 
with  SCeam  V«ssd8, 

Total  Loss. 

Partial  Loss. 

Total  Loss. 

PtotlalLofli. 

Referenot  Marks  on  thel 
Wreck  Chwt       -        ./ 

• 

X 

o# 

OC 

• 

O 

Off  Flanborough    Head    aadl 
Bridlingtob  Bay          -        -J 

Off  Filey  Bay        .        .        . 

Prom  Filey  Bay  (aerthward)! 
tt)  Hart^pool  Bay,  40  milet  J 

From  Hartlepool  Bay  to  New-l 
biggin,  85  miles          •,        -J 

7 

1 

44 

22 

10 

8 

29 

Z6 

2 

2 

18 

4 

2 
2    . 

The  Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest,  m.p. 
&c«    &c.    kc. 


I9m,kp. 
(signed)        R.  Ward  Jadiaam. 


Appendix,  No.  13. 


COPY  of  Reports  received  at  the  War  Office,  or  Horse  Guards,  relative  to  the  great 
Facilities  afforded  by  the  Harbour  of  Waterford  for  landing  and  embarking  Troops. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office,  Doblin's  Hotel, 
Sir,  Waterford,  31  December  1857. 

Appendix^  No.  13.        j  h^vb  the  honour  to  report  the  arrival,  this  day,  at  about  5.30  a.m.,  of  the  steamer 
'<  Adonis''  and  *^  Dutchman,"  from  Portsmouth,  with  the  Ist  Surrey  Militia. 

The  regiment  disembarked  at  the  Quay,  Waterford,  most  admirably,  was  mustered,  and 
marched  to  the  Railway,  proceeding  by  special  train,  at  12  noon,  to  Clonmel  and  Cahir,  to 
which  latter  station  it  became  desirable  to  detadi  180  men,  the  numbers  being  too  large  for 
ClonmeL 

llie  Wexford  Militia  arrived  from  Clonmel  at  4  p.m.  by  train,  were  marched  to  the  Quay, 
and  embarked  in  the  '^  Adonis  "  and  ''  Dutchman ;"  the  embarkation  was  conducted  well. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  stating  the  great  facilities  Waterford  possesses  as  a  port 
for  the  embarkation  ana  disembarkation  of  troops;  nor  ou^ht  I  to  omit  to  add,  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief's  information,  that  the  service  is  much 
indebted  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  h  G.  Butler  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  complied 
vnth  the  requisitions  for  fatigue  parties,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  South  Devon- 
vrorked  when  thus  employed. 

The  "  Adonis"  and  "  Dutchman "  sailed  for  Bristol  at  a  quarter  to  six  p.m.  this  day. 

Disembarkation  and  embarkation  returns  are  enclosed. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        ArAmr  M.  Pack^  lieut^Gokxiel, 

Acting  Quartermaster  General,  Cork  DivisMMi.. 
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Commander  of  the  Forces  Office,  Royal  Hospital,       Appendix,  No.  13. 

Sir,  Dublin,  12  January  1858.  

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  requesting  my  ol^servations  relative  to 
Waterford  as  a  port  of  embarkation,  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the  mformation  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  that  most  of  the  garrison  towns  in  the 
Curraffh  and  Cork  Divisions  being  conveniently  connected  by  rail  with  Waterford,  the 
embarkation  of  regiments  direct  from  these  stations,  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  coasting 
steamers  to  the  West  of  England,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  quays  at  that  port,  and 
effected  more  conveniently  than  from  Queenstown,  where  troops  cannot  be  embarked  or 
disembarked  without  the  assistance  of  small  steam  vessels.  The  naval  authorities,  however, 
might  prefer  Cork,  under  all  circumstances,  as  a  port  of  embarkation  for  foreign  service. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Quartermaster  GeneraU  (signed)        Seaton,  General. 

Horse  Guards. 


War  Office,  \  ,   -ovvi 

4Junel868.J  •'•  *^*'^^- 
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Appendix,  No.  14. 


PROPOSED  HAKBOUR  OfF  REFUGE  IN!  FILEY  BAT. 


^Mb.  Ooode's  BiEB0Brr.r-^9savaaj  1858. 


Ta  the  Ohaibmah  tuid  'Oommittbe  fermed  for  Promefting  the  Oonstntetion  of  a  Hasbotjb 

of  Refuge  in  Filer/  Bay. 

Goatiemea^  We^nMiiidi^  18  January  1868. 

fILLYjHG  been  Jfequested  to  eaEamine  Fiknr  Bay>  and  to  report  my  opinion  as  to  its  IntrpdiM«Mry. 
eligibility  for  the  formation  of  la  Jbarbour  of  xeii^e,  I  focqe^  to  inform  ytm  that  I  made-a  dose 
personal  examination  of  the  bay  tin  the^monlii  of  October  Iast,4uid,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
a  survey  and  levelsto  be  ;takeai  of  '^  £11ey  JBrigg'\tind!the  adieimng  oHffi.  Having  framed 
a  design  for  the  oonstooctien  of  a  brewwater,  I  •agun  visited  f'il^in  December,  and 
finding  my  pcevious  ^ews  fully  confirmed  by  a-seccmd  inspection,: I  iiarve  laid  dewn  this 
dfiRgn,  in  red  colour,  on  the  aeoompanying  chart,  which  I  have  .now  to  submit,  with  the 
feUowing.RqQHOirt.on.tbe  subject. 

It.  will  not  be  necessigry  to  dwnH  upon  the  great  and  pressipg  demand  for  the  formation  of 
^*  a  harbour  of  re&ge  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Eipigland;  me  sul^ect  has  occupied  the 

attention  of  Parliament  at  different  pmods,,  extending  over  at  least  the  last  20  years,  and  it 
seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  should  not  be 
longer  postponed.  Among  the  results  of  the  labours  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  appointed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  it  is  to  be 
imped  that  some  adeqnarte  protectmi  will  be  prorided  for :  the  'great  number  of  yessels 
engaged  on  that  .-pact  .of  the  coaet  jost  ie£ened  to. 

Captain  Washington,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  'Navy,  whose  interest  in  the  preservation   Fide  Chart  No.  1, 
9  of  Itfe  and  property  from  shipwreck  is  so  weD  known,  has  eaused  a  chart  to  be  prepared.  Report  of  Select 

sJmwing.all  the  wrecks  and  casualties  on  tlie  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  five  Committee  of  the 
^nrs,  from  1832  to  1866,  both  induaive.    This  chartis  full  of  inBtruction  and  of  melancholy  on^H^wroT^* 
interest;  a  cixrsory  inspection  of  it  will  serve  to  show  how  urgent  is  the  case,  as  regards  Refuge;  No.  262, 
''/  iiks  north*<astem  coast  of  England.  August,  1S57. 

Without  further  preface,  I  will  merely  remark,  that  I  propose  to  direct  yoiu*  attentio  n  in 
ihefiifrtplaoeto  the  Tory  favourable  gecmraphicaL  position  of  Filey  Bay,  witii  the  great  natural 
advantages  which  it  poeseoaes,*  andthe  fiunlities  there  afforded -for  IJie  formation  of  a  harbour 
1o£  xefrige.;  and  then  to  describe  the  nature,  ^extent,  and  benefidal  effect  of  the  works  which 
X'have  .to  surest. 

First,  then,  as  to  geographical  position: — 

"Filey 'Bay  is  judt  midway  between -die  Firth  orForth  and  the*  Thames ;  the  importance  AdymUfmm  s^o- 
cBf'ihi8T)08ition  will  be  seen  by  refiMrhag  to  the  opening  passage  of  the  Report  of  a  Select  gi^iQsi  pciiitton 
Boramittce  of  ihe  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  ihe  year:i836,  "to  inquire  into  the  of  Filey  Bay. 
dleged  d^ciency  of  protection  for  ships  on  the  not»th-ea8tem  coast  of  England,"  aud  for 
other  subjects  connected  with  harbours  of  refuge.    Hie'  first  .resolution  reported  by  this 
Oommittee^ was  as'fbHows : — 

"  lst."That  it  appears  to  your  TJommittee,  that  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  .to  the  rWc  Report  of 
.  mouth  of  the  Thao^s  there  is  no.harbomr  which,  in  the.  strict  acceptation- of  the  term;  Select  Committee 
can  be  called  a  harbour  of  reluge;  that  all  are  tidal  harbours,  a^d  .only  acoemble  *t  ?r,!^lj?^^®  ?J 
certoia  times  of  the  tide."       ^  ^  boTrnKufeT 

This  Ses8ioal836, 

-^ . ~ — - —      ,.  ■     ...  . , No.  334. 

"*  It  aeems  to  be  gensrallT  admitted  that  Filey 4. Bay  was, the  vioient  '^Fortms  ;FeU:t/'  or  '^Siwut 

.Sdliitarip,"  of  the  Romans,"  and  formerly  frequently  andhored  a  fleet  .of  Roman  fsUies."    See  Psper 

hi  Ihtf^iclMMlogia  of  4bs'6«si6ty  of  i^Atiqearisf,  toI.  %,  p.  197. 
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Fide  Parliamentary 
Paper,  printed  by 
order  ot  the  House 
(t'Commonii;  See- 
bion  1851,  No.  890. 


This  descriptioii  of  the  harbours  along  the  eastern  coasts  although  written  upwards  of 
20  years  since,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  present 
day. 

The  same  ComiMttee  also  reported,  that  ^^Redcar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,'*  was  a 
site  '^  where  nature  appears  to  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  formation  of  a  very  con- 
venient and  capacious  narbour ;"  also  that  '^  a  spot  a  little  further  south  than  Scarborough, 
called  *  Feby'  (Filey)  *  Bay,'  afforded  great  facilities  for  the  same  purpose." 

In  the  year  1851,  15  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  above-named  Report,  upon 
ap^cation  being  made  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  docks 
at  jKedcar,  the  case  of  the  promoters  was  referred  to  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  o.  £• ;  and  the 
last  clause  of  his  Report  on  the  subject,  dated  15th  February  1851,  runs  as  follows : 

^'  That  in  consequence  of  the  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the  Admiralty 
Survey  and  the  plan  of  the  promoters,  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  the  facts,  as  to  the 
soundings  and  nature  of  the  bottom,  were  put  beyond  all  question  by  actual  survey, 
before  a  final  decision  in  the  case  be  pronounced." 


Fide  Report  of 
Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1886, 
No.  384. 


Mr.  E.  K.  Calver,  b.  n.,  an  able  and  experienced  marine  surveyor,  being  appointed  to 
make  a  special  survey  of  Redcar,  in  April  1851,  reported  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
Fide  Parliamentary  then  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  that  he  found  the  '^  Parliamentarv  plan  of  the  pro- 
Paper  ;  Session        meters  to  be  inaccurate  in  several  particulars,"  and  added,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his 
1861,  No.  800.  Report,  that  *^  for  such  a  harbour  as  that  now  before  Parliament,  Redcar  does  not  afford  an 

available  site."  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  favour  of 
Redcar  since  that  time ;  nor  is  it  probable,  after  the  careful  examination  and  survey  of  Mr. 
Calver,  that  the  idea  of  forming  there  such  a  harbour  as  is  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  will  be  senously  entertained. 

^  Much  valuable  evidence  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  was 
given  before  the  Committee  of  1836,  by  Captain  W.  Hewitt,  R.  N.,  whose  opinion  was  the 
more  valuable  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  for  several  years  prior  to  that  time,  been 
occupied  in  surveying  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  generally,  but  more  especially  from  the 
river  Tees  to  Lowestoft.  Since  that  date  the  claims  of  Filey  Bay  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  and  I  do  not  find  that  Filey  was  even  once  alluded  to  in  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  opinions  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  express  as  to  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  and 
capabilities  of  Filey  Bay  are  such  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  you  will  at  once  decide 
upon  bringing  them  before  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  when  they  shall  meet  to  resume 
tneir  labours,  in  the  Session  now  so  soon  to  open.  To  show  you  that  the  claims  of  Filey 
are  not  based  upon  light  groimds,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  following  opinion, 
expressed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Captain  Washington,  in  the  year  1846  :  "  When  the 
Grovernment  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  sailors  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  done,  Filey  Bay  will  deserve  attentive  consideration." 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  gec^raphioal  position  of  Filey  Bay,  I  would  remark  that 
it  is  midnl^  as  regards  its  situation  with  reference  to  the  several  coal  ports  tiiat  its  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  become  most  apparent. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  B.  J.  Sulivan,  R.  K.,  naval  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  as  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Harbours, 
last  Session,  that  the  five  ports  of  Newcastie,  Shields,  Sunderland,  Hartiepool,  and  Stockton, 
export  no  less  than  ** 3,733,000  tons"  annually,  "  bein^  nearly  half  of  the  whole  coasting 
trade  of  England,  and  this  part  of  the  coast,  including  those  ports,"  is  only  one  thirty-sixw 
part  of  the  whole  coast  of  England. 

It  is  further  stated  in  Captain  Sulivan's  evidence,  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
vessels  totally  lost  on  the  east  coast  of  England  are  wrecked  between  Flamborough  Head 
and  Fern  Islands ;  the  returns  up  to  the  date  of  his  evidence,  or  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1857,  showing  that  on  this  small  extent  of  coast  alone,  and  within  the  short  space 
of  six  months,  no  less  than  56  vessels  were  totally  lost,  and  81  damaged. 

It  was  abo  ^ven  in  evidence  that  London  alone  receives  annually  about  2,000,000  tons 
of  coal  coastwise  from  the  north;  there  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  at  least  tiiree- 
fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  traffic  from  ihe  several  coal  ports  is  conveyed  along  the  coast  to 
the  various  places  lying  south  of  these  ports,  and  to  the  London  market  Bearing  in  mind 
these  facts  as  to  the  direction  of  the  coal  traffic,  and  as  to  the  positions  where  the  wrecks  for 
the  most  part  occur,  and  referring  to  the  last  published  official  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  wrecks  and  casualties  for  1856,  we  find  that  the  wrecks  and  casualties 
happening  to  vessels  "  laden  with  coal"  were  314,  whilst  those  to  "  colliers  in  ballast "  were 
79,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  This  is  a  most  important 
fact,  and,  being  contrary  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  the 

Eroportionate  losses  and  casualties  of  tiie  two  classes  of  vessels,  it  is  a  fact  to  which  I  would 
eg  to  direct  special  attention,  because  it  shows,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner,  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  harbour  to  the  soutliward  of  all  the  coal  ports,  inasmuch  as  it  is  required  for 
vessels  ''laden  with  coals"  and  bound  to  the  south,  rather  than  for  those  ''in  ballast," 
bound  for  the  north  to  load,  as  is  fully  proved  by  tbe  statistics  publidied  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  before  referred  to. 


rkfeReport  of  Tidal 
Harbours  Comniis- 
noners,  1846, 
Appendix  B. 

Ponition  of  Filey 
Bay,  with  reference 
to  coal  ports. 

Fide  Report  of 
Select  Committee  of 
the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons on  Harbours 
of  Refuge;  No.  202, 
August  1867. 
Answer  1060. 

Answer  1061. 


Relative  propor- 
tions of  wrecks  and 
casualties  to  colliers 
'f  laden''  and  in 
^•ballast." 


Fide  Abstract  of 
he  Returns  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  of 
Wrecks  and  Casual- 
ties for  1856. 
Table  4,  page  8. 
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K0W5  as  Filey  Bay  is  iHNrth  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  south  of  all  the  coal  ports,  it 
fulfils  these  essential  conditions ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  views  here  advanced  as  to  the 
importance  of  its  position,  it  may  be  stated,  that  large  numbers  of  vessels  laden  with  coals, 
and  bound  to  the  southward,  are  very  frequently  detuned  off  Flamboroujgh  Head  by 
southerlv  winds.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  vessels  will  constantly  run  m  and  bring 
up  in  the  south  part  of  Filey  Bay,  off  Speeton  and  Bempton  Cli&,  and  under  the  lee 
of  Flamborough  Head,  where  they  will  not  uncommonly  lay  for  a  week,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  eastward,  rather  than  put  back  to  any  of  the  ports  to  the 
norUi.  No  longer  since  than  the  8th  of  last  month,  there  were  at  one  time  not  less  than 
240  vessels  'so  anchored  in  the  south  part  of  Filey  Bay,  and  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
subsequent  to  that  date  there  were  not  many  days  when  less  than  50  vessels  were  riding  at 
anchor  there.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  shelter  from  easterly  gales  in  the  vicinity  of  Flamborough  Head, 
vessels  are  compelled  to  run  back  for  some  one  of  the  ports  to  the  northward,  not  only     . 
incurring  great  danger  in  so  running  back,  but  still  greater  danger  in  attempting  to  get  in, 
because  these  possess  "  none  of  the  proper ,  features  of  a  refuge  harbour,  and  can  only 
be  termed  dangerous  decoys."     I  quote  here  the  description  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  E.  K.    Vide  Report,  Ses- 
Calver,  E.N.,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  «onl857,  No.  262. 
House  of  Commons  on  Harbours  of  Eefiige,  1857.     Whilst  referring  to  Mr.  Calver's  p^^^yf 
Report,  and  the  chart  which  elucidates  it,  I  would  remark,  that  I  consider  the  "  Line  of 
Embayment "  drawn  from  Fern  Islands,  should  have  taken  to  Flamborough  Head,  instead   Fide  Report,  Se»- 
of  the  North  Cheek  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  I  would  further  observe  (bearing  in  mind  sion  1867,  No.  262. 
the  results  shown  by  Table  4  of  the  Wreck  Returns)  that  as  the  loaded  yessels  would  not,  C^^^,  No.  2. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  leave  their  ports  in  the  face  of  a  gale  of  wind,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  wrecks  in  Tees  Bay  do  not  arise  so  much  from  the  vessels  being 
unavoidably  embayed  as  from  their  being  '*  induced  to  run  to  leeward,  hoping  to  get  into    Vide  Mr.  Calver's 
the  harbours ;  whereas,  if  they  did  not  exist,  they  would  keep  the  offing,  and  siul  to  the   Evidence  ;  Report 
Firth  of  Forth,  or  the  Humber."     The  fact  that  vessels  do  so  run  to  leeward  to  endeavour  ^^,®"^^^'' 
to  get  into  these  harbours  (notwithstanding  the  sad  results  of  experience)  must  be  taken  as  Aniwer*2322 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  want  of  a  proper  harbour  of  refuge  on  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

Another  important  feature  in  favour  of  Filey  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  is  this,  that  inasmuch 
as  all  masters  of  vessels,  knowing  they  will  have  to  weather  Flamborough  Head,  must  of 
necessity  keep  the  offing,  so  that,  with  an  on-shore  gale  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Filey  Bay 
would  always  be  well  under  their  lee. 

Having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  Humber  and  the  port  of  Hull, 
as  forming  the  chief  ouSet  of  British  manufactures  to  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  and 
also  as  the  main  channel  for  the  importation  of  timber,  flax  and  other  products  of  the 
Baltic,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Flamborough  Head  (which  forms  the  southern  headland- 
of  Filey  Bay)  is  3ie  point  from  which  all  vessels  from  the  Humber  to  the  Baltic  take 
their  aeparture,  and  nirther,  that  it  is  the  first  land  generally  **  made  *'  by  homeward- 
bound  vessels  in  the  same  trade,  we  have  an  additions  circumstance  in  favour  of  Filey 
Bay. 

Affi>rding  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  in  the  navy,  and  being  Advantages  of 
favourably  situated  for  procuring  coals,  Filey  Bay  is,  in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  at  least  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^nt  of 
equal  to  any  other  point  along  the  north-east  coast  of  England.  viewT^    ^ 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  respect  of  position,  which  appertains  in  an  ei^pecial  Important  advan- 
manner  to  Filey  Bay;  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  nearest  point  to  west  S^ftriS*^^ 
end  of  the  Dogger  ISank,  which  is  the  best  fishing  ground  off  the  east  coast  of  England. 
Although  the  Dogger  Bank  has  been  long  known  and  frequented  by  the  fishermen  for  cod, 
ling,  turbot,  soles,  &c.,  I  am  given  to  un&rstand  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five 
Vears  that  they  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  deep-water  haunts  of  the 
herrings.  Tms  ground  lies  due  east  from  Filey  and  Flamborough  Head,  and  is  distant 
about  30  to  40  miles,  the  fishing  boats  coming  to  it  from  Lowesto^  and  Yarmouth  on  the 
south,  and  from  Staiths  on  the  north.  From  information  received  at  Filey,  I  find  that  there 
are  commonly  employed  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  at  least  130  smacks  and  570  luggers,  or 
700  boats  in  all,  their  crews  nuinbering  about  6,500  men.  Taking  into  account  tne  boats 
with  stores  and  fishing  gear, — ^the  nets  and  lines  alone  being  worm  200  /.  for  each  boat, — 
they  will  represent  a  value  of  750  /.  each,  or  more  than  500,000  /.f  According  to  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years,  the  sale  of  fish  by  each  boat  is  said  to  have  exceeded  1,000 1 
per  annum ;  we  have  thus  an  addition  to  the  food  of  the  country  equal  in  value  to  the  siun 
of  700,000  Z.  yearly.  These  figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  amount  of  life  and  property  exposed  to  great  and  undue  risk  immediately  off 
Filey  Bay,  for  want  of  a  sheltered  harbour  which  me  boats  can  run  for,  in  case  of  a  gale 

springing 

♦  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  about  30  years  since,  during  a  succession  of  gales  from  W.S.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  and  extending  over  a  fortnight,  there  were  760  vessels  counted  in  Filey  Bay  at  one  time  As 
soon  at  the  weather  moderated,  all  the  vessels  most  fortunately  put  to  sea,  as  on  the  following  day  there 
was  a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  £.N.£. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  W.  S.  Cortif,  esq.,  of  Filey,  for  much  Tahiable  information  respecting  the  fisheries. 
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Bpringmg  up.  In  addition  to  this  drawback,  the  boats  now  frequently  refrain  from  putting 
to  sea  in  doubtful  weather,  for  want  of  a  harbour  accessible  at  all  times  of  tide,  so  that 
much  loss  occurs  in  this  way ;  nod  instances  are  not  wanting  of  seiious  losses  arising  from 
the  fish  being  spoilt,  in  consequence  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  boats  having  to  beat  ixp 
to  Hnll  to  land  their  cargoes.  With  a  harbour  in  Filey  Bay,  available  in  all  states  of  tide 
and  in  all  weathers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  these  fisherias 
would  grow,  as  the  number  of  boats  is  increasing  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  even  under  the 
the  present  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Superiority  of  Filey  Before  proceeding  to  the  next  branch  of  this  Report,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
Bay  to  Bndlington  state  to  you,  that  although  some  of  the  advantages  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  appertain- 
B*y-  ing  to  Filey  Bay,  may  possibly  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  Bridlington  Bay, 

yet  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  unquestionable  for  several  reasons.  Briefly  to  state 
two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent,  we  find;  -first,  that  Bridlii^ton  Bay  is  on  the  south, 
•  instead  of  on  the  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head,  its  position  in  this  respect  forming  a 
material  objection,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  evidence  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  flw 
witneraes  who  spoke  on  this  point  before  the  Select  Oommitiee  on  Harbours  of  Befuge 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  this  view  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  a  reference  to 
the  wreck  chart.  Secondly,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  at  the  north  end  i)f 
"  Smithic  Bank,"' there  is  no  part  of  the  bay  under  its  lee  with  more  than  from  3-^  to  4 
fathoms  water,  the  former  being  the  prevailing  depth ;  and  thirdly,  even  if  all  .od^r 
conditions  had  been  equal,  no  materials  fit  for  the  construction  of  -harbour  works  can  be 
procured  in  Bridlington  Bay,  the  nearest  point  of  supply  being  10  miles  distant,  viz.,  at 
Filey  Brigg,  and  the  cliffs  to  the  north-^west  of  it.  I  may  mention,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  that  about  30  or  40  years  since  some  blocks  of  stone  were  taken  irom  Filey  Brigg 
and  conveyed  to  Bridlington,  at  great  cost  and  risk,  as  I  am  informed,  for  ihe  purpose  of 
building  or  repairing  the  works  of  Bridlington  Harbour.  I  need  not,  therefore,  dw^ 
further  on  the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  bays. 


Characteristics  of 
Filey  Bay,  and 
facilities  for  the 
construction  of  a 
a  harbour  of  refuge. 


Depth  of  water,  and 
nature  of  ground, 
very  favourable  for 
anchorage. 


Entire  freedom  from 
banks,  shoals,  or 
tendency  to  silt  up. 


Abundant  supply 
of  good  fresh  water 
for  shipping. 


Materials  on  the 
spot  suitable  for 
harbour  works. 


We  com^,  secondly,  to  the  character  of  Filey  Bay,  and  its  advantages  and  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

Filey  Bay  is  bounded  by  "  Filey  Point,"  or  "  Carr  Naze,"  and  ''  Filey  Brig^"  on  the 
norlh-west,*  and  Flamborough  Head  on  the  south-east,  these  points  being  about  nine  miles 
apart ;  the  bay  is  two  miles  in  depth,  i.  e.,  from  north-east  to  south-west. 

Carr  Naze  Point  is  from  120  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  terminated  by 
Filey  Brigg,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  reef  or  ledge  of  rock,  projecting,  at  low  water, 
just  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  Carr  Naze,  and  the  general  line  of  coast. 

The  height  and  bold  projection  of  Flamborough  Head,  standing  as  it  does  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  general  line  of  coast,  coupled  ^ith  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only 
headland  of  chalk  in  this  locality,  wluch  serves  to  mark  it  so  well  by  day,  and  the  character 
of  its  light — visible  for  19  miles — causing  it  to  be  so  easily  "  made"  by  vessels  at  night, 
combine  to  render  this  headland  an  important  feature  in  Filey  Bay,  of  which,  as  berore 
stated,  it  forms  the  south-east  termination. 

The  depth  of  water  in  Filey  Bay  is  very  favourable,  the  decrease  being  very  gradual 
and  regular  as  we  approach  the  shore ;  this  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed  chart, 
and  also  when  we  come  to  the  extent  of  the  sheltered  area  afforded  by  the  work  I  have  to 
propose.  The  nature  of  the  holding  ground  is  such  as  is  but  rarely  equalled,  and  cannot 
be  surpassed,  being  a  stiff  Kimmeridge  clay,  covered  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  clean  sili- 
ceous sand.  With  the  exception  of  the  bottom  in  Portland  Bay,  the  character  of  which  is 
precisely  similar,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  anchorage  ground  on  the  coast  of 
England  of  equal  quality,  and  certainly  none  that  can  be  called  superior. 

Again,  as  to  freedom  from  banks  or  shoals,  or  accumulations  of  any  kind,  I  have  to  speak 
in  the- same  favourable  terms.  There  is^no  tendency  to  silt  or  sand  up,  as  is  proved  byJhe 
exact  correspondence  of  the  eoundings  at  the  present  time  with  those  shown  upon  the 
Admiralty  cnart,  laid  down  from  a  survey  taken  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Washing- 
ton, in  1844.  This  is  just  what  might  be  expected,. as  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
material  along  the  adjoining  shores,,  and  no  river  bringing  down  sand  or  other  matter  which 
can  give  rise  to  any  deposit,  even  when  any  portion  (h  thebay  might  be  inclosed  within  an 
artificial  work.  From  the  front  of  the  town  of  Filey,  down  to  the.  east  end.of  Speeton 
Cliffs,  there  is  a  good  sandy  beach,  admirably  suited  for  disabled  vessels  to  run  upon. in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  or  for  small  class  fishing-boats,  which  usually  prefer  to  *^  beach." 

Although,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  river  running  into  Filey  tBay, i  there  is  a>«maU 
brook  calkd  ^^  Long  Whins  Gill,"  yielding  a  never-fiuong  .and  ^aonndaait  a«pfdy*of  .ckar 
water,  which  *fiaws  intone  sea /at  ^^  Mile  Haven,"-  about  ajnilei  to  ^dieraooth  of  .{Hey 
town ;  this  can  be  readily  taken  at  a^level  of  from  60  "to  100  fiset  ^above  ihe  t«ea  lerel^.if 
necessary,  and  made  available 'for  vessels,  at  a  triflingfieost. 

Though  last  in  order,  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  among  the  advantages  which 
Filey  Bay  possesses,  I  have  to  report  that  the  charact^  of  the  materials  at  Fuey  Point, 
and  in  the  adjoining  cliffs,  lying  to  the  north-west,  in  direct  continuatian  of  Filey  Brig^, 
will  be  found  very  suitable  for  such  a  work  as  the  formation  of  a  breakwater,  the  ro^ 

here 


The  bearings  are  in  all  cases  magnetic,  and  the  distances  in  naiitic  niiles. 
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Nature  and  extent 
of  proposed  worki* 

Length  and  direc- 
tion of  breakwater. 

Vide  chart  annexed. 


North  entrance 
easily  made,  if  de- 
sirable. 


Comparison  with 
Hartlei>ool  Bay  as 
regards  tendency  to 
silt. 

Vide  Parliamentary 
Paper,  Sess.  1855, 
No.  110  (29),  p.  15. 


hare  consisting  of  beds  of  calcareous  grit,  belonging  to  the  oolite  series ;  blocks  of  varioiis 
sizes  may  be- obtained,  and  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  rock-beds  as  they  now  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  resort  elsewhere  for  any  stone,  except,  perhaps, 
such  of  the  outer  or  face  courses  as  may  come  within  the  direct  action  of  the  sea;  this, 
however,  could  only  be  determined  upon  after  the  cliffs  were  opened  in  a  few  places,  so  as 
to  test  the  relative  sizes  aad  thicknesses  of  the  beds.  It  is  quite  dear,  that  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  work  the  stone  is  very  suitable,  as  before  stated,  and,  in  this  respect,  Filey  is 
most  favourably  circumstanced. 

I  will  now  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  works  which  I  have  to  propose,  in  order 
to  convert  Filey  Bay  into  a  harbour  of  refuge- 
Starting  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carr  Naze,  I  propose  to  carry  the  breakwater 
along  the  line  of  Filey  Brigg  to  the  extent  of  1,800  feet,  and  bearing  south-east  by  east^ 
then  curving  to  the  southward  for  800  feet  in  length,  after  which  the  line  of  work  would 
run  4,200  feet  south  by  east;  then  running  by  a  curve  towards  the  west  for  1,400  feet, 
and  terminating  by  an  arm  1,400  feet  long,  bearing  south-west  by  west,  the  total  length 
being  9,600  feet,  or  3,200  yards,  the  first  700  yards  of  which  would  be,  comparatively,  of 
a  very  light  character,  as  its  base  or  foundation  would  be  at  about  half-tide  level.  If  it 
were  considered  desirable,  in  a  nautical  point  of  view,  to  have  a  passage  or  entrance  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  admit  of  vessels  running  in  before  the  wind,  in 
north  and  north-easterly  gales,  such  an  entrance  might  easily  be  made  near  the  south  end 
of  the  curve  leading  off  from  Filey  Brigg.  ^  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brigg  would 
afibrd  most  valuable  shelter  for  such  an  entrance  in  northerly  gales,  and  with  easteny  gales 
there  could  be  no  disturbing  effect  upon  the  anchorage  generally,  as  the  width  necessary  for 
this  purpose  need  not  in  any  case  exceed  50  or  60  yards,  and,  with  the  section  which  I  shall 
hereafter  have  to  recommend  for  the  work  generally,  the  additional  cost  would  be  very 
slight.  Notwithstanding,  the  length  of  thb  breakwater,  it  would  be  fully  1,000  yards  shorter 
than  the  united  lengths  of  the  two  piers  proposed  for  Hartlepool  by  that  justly  eminent 
engineer  the  late  Im:.  KendeL 

Such  a  work  as  I  have  suggested  at  Filey  would  have  this  further  and  material  advan- 
tage :  that  the  harbour,  when  made,  would  be  altogether  free  from  even  the  slightest 
tendency  to  silt,  whereas,  it  appears  by  Mr.  Calver's  report,  the  liability  to  silt  up  in 
Hartlepool  Bay  is  so  great  that  in  12  years  only,  from  1826  to  1838,  "  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  anchorage-  ground,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  Heugh,  had  decreased  to  an  extent 
of  at  leaat  ivHok  two  to  three  feet."  Again,  in  the  same  report  we  find,  in  reference  to 
Hartlepool,  that  from  1838  to  1846,  ^^  a  body  of  foreign  matter  had  been  deposited  over  an 
extent  of  not  lem  tiurn  two*thirde  of  the  low-water  avea  of  the  bay>  and  the  quantity  so 
deposited  would  appear  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  cubic  yards." 

In  framing  the  design  just  described,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  form  of 'Filey  Brigg, 
so  as  to  keep,  the.  work  within  the  line  of  the  main  stream  of  tide,  and  thereby  to  cause 
littSe  or  no  mterfcrence  with  the  existing  tidal  currents. 

There  is  another  point,  of  considerable  importance  in  works  of  this  kind,  that  I  have 
kept  in  view,  and  which  should  be  here  adverted  to ;  I  allude  to  the  feasibility  of  enlarging 
the  work  to  any  reasonable  extent,  if  desired,  so  as  to  increase  the  area  of  sheltered 
atichorage,  still  retaining  the  same  general  character  in  the  design.  In  the  case  before  us 
this  may  be  accomplishea  by  either  of  two  methods  or  modifications,  viz.,  by  extending  thte 
Bouth-west  arm  in  the  same  line>  which  may  be  done  for  an  additional  length  of  half  a  mile, 
without  diminishing  the  depth  of  water  at  the  head  or  end  more  than  from  one  to  two  feet,  or 
the  main  (S;  by  E)  arm,  by  the  slightest  cant  to  the  southward,  might  be  continued  to  such 
a  length  as  would  satisfy  the.  most  extravagant  demand  for  accommodation.  An  inspection 
of  the  annexed  chart  will  ftilly  elucidate  these  remarks. 

The  form  givea-  to  the  proposed  breakwater  is  such,  that  whilst  it  takes  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  natural  confocma,tion  of  the  bay,  it  would  at  the  sama  time  admit  of  the 
readiest  possible  entrance  and  departure. 

As  b^^Dre  stated,  &•  depth  of  water  in  Filey  Bay  is  very  favourable  to  the  coBstruQtion 
of  a  harbour  of  refoge;.  tfie  bottom,  within  the  lii^  of  proposed  work  is  aU  clean  ground, 
and  is  free  from  hsaim  oc  shoals  of  any  kind  or  desmptioo.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reterence 
to  ibe  chacl,  and  the  tafaie  showing  the  area  of  sheltered  andboi^,  on  the  rig^^b-hand  side 
o£(  the  Asetf  that  there  woi^  be  not  kes  thwa  200  acres  having  five  £lthpms  d^th  aod 
.iqiwaEdft  at  low  water  of  spriag  tades,  and  comidetely  shellered  6com  aU  winds:  this  depth 
would  suffice  for  the  largest  ships  in  Her  Majesty's  navy;  403  acres  wwild  have  upwards 
of  2^  fathoms  of  water,  which  would  also  be  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  this 
depth  would  soffioe  for  the  largest  colliers.  Within  an  east  and  west  line,  and  sheltered 
from  most  of  the  gales  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  are  between  east  and  norths  there 
would  be  204  'ocree  bayii^  five  faUioms  and  upwards ;  535  having  three  fathoms  and  upwards ; 
665  having  2  ^  futfaoms  and  upwards^and  905  acres  havii^  one  fathom  and  upwiurds,  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last-named  area  having  sufficient  d^th  for  the  fishing-boats 
employed  off  the  coast. 

Among  theooUateral  advantages  of  the  proposed  work  in  Filey  Bay,  it  may  be  men-    Facilities  for  pro- 
tipniedy  ihsA  the  north-west  end  of  Filey  Brigg  would  be  within  one  and  a  half  mile  of  the  curing  steam  coal. 
York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  with  whicn  a  junction  could  easily  be  effected,  so  as  to 
bring  steam  coals  at  a  low  rate,  which  might  be  delivered  to  vessels  alongside  quays,  for 
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8  APPENDIX:— HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

the  construction  of  which  there  are  conyenient  sites  within  the  proposed  harbour^  near  the 
point  where  the  work  curves  to  the  southward^  from  the  outer  end  of  Filey  Brigg. 

Haying  made  out  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  breakwater  as  I  haye  described^  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  be  constructed  with  a  base  formed  of  rough  rubble  stone,  and  a  yertical 
wall  founded  thereon,  at  a  depth  of  from  14  to  15  feet  below  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and 
executed  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner,  I  haye  satisfied  myself  that  it  can  be  complet^  for 
the  sum  of  860,000  /.  This  includes  the  cost  of  circular  end,  light-keeper's  house  and  lantern. 
I  may  add,  that  my  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  estinuite  is  the  greater,  from  the  fiu^t 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  execution  of  the  breakwater  at 
Portland,  which  is  now  in  a  yery  adyanced  state. 
Recapitulation.  Haying  now  reported  upon  the  several  points  in  connexion  with  this  subject  which  appear 

to  require  notice  from  me,  I  would  here  beg  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  those  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  important. 

Firsts — With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  Filey  Bay : 

It  is  situated  between  Flamborough  Hem  and  Fern  Islands,  within  which  points 
two-thirds  of  the  vessels  lost  on  the  east  coast  of  England  are  wrecked. 

It  is  south  of  all  the  coal  ports,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  essential,  because  the 
wrecks  of  loaded  colliers,  as  compared  with  those  of  colliers  in  ballast,  have  been 
proved  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  coal  trade 
IS  to  the  southward.  The  favourable  position  of  Filey  Bay  is  further  proved  by  the 
number  of  loaded  colliers  anchoring  there,  under  Speeton  and  Bempton  cliffs. 

It  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the*trade  of  the  Humber,  being  the  duef  outlet 
for  British  manufactures  to  the  north  and  east  of  Europe ; 

It  is  well  placed,  in  a  strategic  point  of  view ; 

And  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  best  fishing  ground  in  the  North  Sea ;  but  its  importance  has 
become  considerably  enhanced  witliin  the  last  few  years,  by  the  discovery  of  the  deep- 
water  haunts  of  the  herrings  around  this  spot,  and  it  is  now,  in  consequence,  frequented 
by  the  boats  all  along  the  coast,  from  Liowestoft  and  Yarmouth  on  the  south,  to 
Staiths  on  the  north. 

Secondly. — With  respect  to  the  natural  advantages  which  Filey  Bay  possesses,  and  the 
ffu^ilities  which  it  affords  for  the  construction  of  a  Harbour  of  Beftige. 

There  is  ample  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  up  to  the  larsest  class  of 
ships  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tne  chart  and  the  table  of 
sheltered  areas  within  the  proposed  works ; 

Holding  ground  which  is  but  rarely  equalled,  and  cannot  be  surpassed ; 

Entire  freedom  frx)m  banks  and  shoals ; 

Absence  of  all  tendency  to  deposit ; 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  of  excellent  quality ; 

And  stone  of  suitable  quality  for  a  breakwater,  in  the  cliffs  inunediately  adjoining. 
Conclution.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  position  of  Filey  Bay  fulfils  all  the  required  conditions,  that  it 

affords  such  unusual  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refrige,  and  that  its 
natural  advantages,  in  both  respects,  are  such  as  may  fearlessly  challenge  comparison 
with  any  and  every  other  site  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  I  need  scarcely  dwell 
upon  the  expediency  of  your  bringing  forward  its  claims,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  local 
benefit  as  one  of  public  duty ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  selection  of  FUey  Bay  as 
ihe  place  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  will  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  a 
difficulty  which  has  long  surrounded  the  question  of  a  site  for  an  efficient  harbour  of  this 
class  upon  the  north-eastern  coast 

It  appears  to  me,  that  whilst  all  other  places  have  advocated  their  claims,  those  of  Filey 
Bay  have  hitherto  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  more,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some  local 
and  organised  body  to  have  these  claims  examined  and  put  forward  than  fiom  any  other 
cause.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this  Report  endeavoured  to  lay  clearly  before  you  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  Filey  Bay  possesses,  and,  as  I  advised  in  October  last,  would  recommend 
you  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  masters  of  vessels  trading  along  thi&  part  of 
the  coast  upon  its  position,  as  calculated  for  a  refuge  harbour.  These  men  have  their  liveSt 
(and  many  of  them  their  property)  at  stake  in  this  matter,  and  on  this  point  they  may  be 
considered  as  well  qualified  judges ;  from  their  own  actual  experience  they  will  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  valuable  evidence,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  their  interests  will  allow 
no  local  interests  to  influence  them  in  giving  their  opinions  upon  what  must,  of  necessity, 
be  to  them  a  point  of  vital  consequence. 

Finally,  I  would  beg  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  representing  the  superiority  rf 
Filey  Bay  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Harbours  of  Refrige, 
appointed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  You  may  rest  assured,  from  the  patient 
investigation  and  the  strong  interest  evinced  by  the  full  attendence  of  Members  at  the 
several  sittings  of  this  Committee,  that  the  ^eat  and  peculiar  advantages  of  Filey  Bay 
will  secure  for  it  aU  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)        John  Coodey 

Civil  Engineer. 
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A. 

ABERDEEN  J7ARB0UR.  There  is  no  protection  at  Aberdeen  from  a  north-east 
wind,  Stevenson  257. 

Abernethy,  James,  C.E.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.)— Civil  engineer;  haa  been  employed, 
for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  by  the  Admiralty,  in  examining  and  reporting  upon  various 
harbours,  and  has  also  been  employed  otherwise  in  the  construction  of  the  works  of 
several  harbours,  2010-2015— —Coosidera  that,  in  tlie  Bristol  Channel  or  the  Welah 
coast,  the  most  important  point  for  a  Uarboor  of  refuge  is  at  the  Mumbles,  near  Swanaea, 
2016--2018.  2031,  2032 Facilities  for  providing  material  for  breakwaters  at  the  Mum- 
bles, 2oi8*  2023 Prtiposition  for  tlie  construction  of  two  breakwaters  of  copper  dUtg, 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  370,000/. ;  2019  ei  $eq. 

Advantnge  of  copper  shig  over  limestone  in  the  formation  of  breakwaters,  2023.  2034- 
2036 Position  of  the  proposed  brcHk waters  at  the  Mumbles;  nekbcr  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  land,  2026-2030 Proposed  encasement  of  the  rubble  work,  above 

low-water,  in  frameworks  of  creosoied  timber;  saving  thereby  «>f  time  and  expense,  as 
compared  wUh  a  masonry  svperatructttve,  whilst  equal  durability  may  be  obtained,  9037- 
2o6g Successful  use  by  witness  of  a  framework  of  creosoted  timber  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pier  at  Blytb^  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  2037.  2052-2057 Use  of 

copper  slag  in  the  breakwater,  &g,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Neath  river,  2070,  2071. 

[Secoiid  Examination.]— Witness  has  for  several  years  been  professionally  employed 
upon  various  harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  3106-31 10— —Has 
surveyed  the  harbour  of  Fraserburgh,  and  has  furnished  designs  for  its  improvement  and 

extension,  31 11-31 13 By  extending  the  present  north  pier  at  Fraserburgh  1,400  feet 

shelter  would  be  afforded  firom  the  north-east  wiiid,  these  being  ahr^dy  protection  from 
southerly  and  south-easterly  gale%  3114-3116.  3121.  3125.  3134.  3141-3148.  3i5i>. 

Area  and  depth  of  shelter  to  be  supplied  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  pier ;  it  is 
not  intended  to  accommodate  large  ships,  3116.  3121.  3125-3133.  3149-3159.  3^190, 

3191 Estimate  of  8o,ooo/.,  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  existing 

works,  3117,  3118.  3130.  3t35-3t39-  3205 Facilities  for  obtaining  excellent  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  the  pier,  3119.  3172-3174— Statistics  {App.  p.  220-222) 

as  to  the  amount  of  shipping  at  Fraserburgh^  3 120 The  harbour  would  be  easily 

accessible  at  all  times,  3122 Shelter  afforded  by  the  existing  works  ;  these  have  cost 

50,000/.;  3125.  3137. 

Several  local  harbours,  rather  than  one  large  harbour,  are  required  on  the  north-east 

coast  of  Scotland,  3152.  3158,  3159 Greatly  increased  accommodation  to  be  given, 

by  extending  the  pier  double  as  far  as  witness  proposes;  costly  and  tedious  character  of 

such   further  extension,   3157,   3158.  3192-3196 Disadvantages   of  Peterhead,   as 

compared  with   Fraserburgh,  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge;  enormous  expenditure 

necessary  in  the  former  case,  3160-3168.  3179.  3203^3204.  3214 A  portion  of  the 

works  first  executed  was  breached  by  the  sea,  but  the  repairing  of  it  was  not  very  expen- 
sive, 3169-31 71 Larger  and  better  material  proposed  to  be  used  by  witness  than  was 

first  used,  3172-3174. 

Except  in  northerly  or  north-easteriy  gales,  the  proposed  extension  could  be  carried  on, 

3^75"3179 System  of  construction  proposed;  necessarily  long  time  required,  3180- 

3189 Good  character  of  the  bottom  on  which  the  pier  would  be  founded;  the  action 

of  ttie  North  Sea  need  not  be  apprehended,  3197-3205 Explanation  as  to  witness  not 

having  been  favourable,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  construction  of  a  pier  at  Fraserburgh, 
3206-^213. 

0.36.  C  Alderney       1 
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Alderney.     Comment  upon  the  large  Government  expenditure  at  Alderney  as  being  almost 
useless,  Claxlon  1876.  1892-1897. 

Archangel  Trade.     Merchant  vessels  going  from  the  South  to  Archangeli  &c.  pass  near  to 

Peterheadi  and  pass  Wick  at  a  distance,  Stevenson  42-44.  65-67.  249-253 Nature 

ot*  the  refuge  available  for  vessels  returning  from  Archangeli  and  caught  in  a  north- 
easterly gale,  ib,  83,  84 Vessels  from  the  south  to  Archangel  would  take  refuge  at 

Peterhead,  and  not  at  Wick,  Henderson  291,  292. 

B. 

Baltic  Trade.    Advantage  of  a  haibour  at  Wick,  in  the  case  of  vessels  from  the  Baltic  to 

the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  which  cannot  take  Pcntland  Firth,  Stevenson  313-39 

Particular  winds  in  which  vessels  from  the  south  to  the  Baltic  would  be  able  to  make 
Peterhead,  ib.  45-64.  152.  162-170— ^-Increased  resort  to  Peterhead  of  vessels  going 
to  or  from  the  Baltic  or  Archangel,  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  Henderson 
298-300.  392,  393-— ^Circumstances  under  which  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Filey  Bay 
would  be  useful  to  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade,  Clark  969,  970;  Coston  1676-1085.  1094- 
1098.  1117.  1141-1144. 

Sar  Harbours.     See  Tidal  and  Trading  Harbours. 

Harustaple  Bay.    Wrecks  frequently  occur  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  Claxton  1729 Witness 

has  seen  numerous  wrecks  in  the  bay,  for  want  of  an  asylum  at  Hartland  Point,  Chanter 
1947-1949.  1954,  1955 Seeaho  Clovelly. 

Beachy  Head.  Reference  in  the  Report  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's  Commission  to  the  local 
obstacles  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  Beachy  Head,  Sir  H.  Shiffner 
2076. 

Best  Edward.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Master  mariner;  has  sailed  chiefly  from  the 
noithein  coal  ports  to  the  Thames,  2797-2800— Dissents  from  part  of  Mr.  Walker's 
evidence  as  regards  Yari^ouih  Harbour,  2801-2804— —Considers  that  Yarmouth  road- 
stead  cannot  of  itself  be  made  a  harbour  of  refuge,  2805 For   vessels   from  the 

northern  poits  to  London,  as  well  as  for  vessels  from  ihe  Baltic,  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  east  coast  is  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Whitby,  2806-2816— — Vessels 
lost  north  of  Flamborough  are  often  vessels  which  had  reached  the  Head  and  were  driven 
back  again,  2814-2816. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay,  as  the  best   site  for  a  harbour  on  the  east  coast, 

2817  e^  se(2. The  great  majority  of  the  masters  of  colliers  prefer  a  harbour  of  refuge 

at  Filey  to  one  at  any  other  place,  2819,  2820.  2832,  2833 Advantage  of  a  harbour 

at  Filey  over  one  at  Haitlepool,  for  the  coal  vessels,  as  well  as  for  vessels  from  the  Baltic, 

2825,  2826.  2834-2837.  2855-2857.  2867 With  a  harbour  of  xfituge  at  Filey  Bay, 

there  would  be  no  pressing  want  for  another  between  the  coal  ports  and  the  Thames,^ 

2843-2846 ^The  losses  on  the  east  coast  are  chiefly  of  laden  vessels  which  cannot 

enter  the  tidal  harbours,  2847-2854.  2858-2863 Low  depth  of  water  in  Hartlepool 

Bay,  2854.  2868-2871. 

As  regards  Yarmouth  harbour  it  cannot  be  made  properly  available  as  a  harbour  of 

refuse,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  area  and  depth,  2874, 2875 Difficulty  in  vessels 

leavme  Yarmouth  Roads  in  certain  winds,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  river,  2876-2882 
Width  of  the  river  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  mooring  and  accommodation 

of  many  vessels  therein,  2884-2900 Vessels  can  for  the  most  part  ride  out  a  gale 

in  the  Koads,  or  get  protection  under  the  Scroby  or  Corton  sands,  without  finding  it 
necessaiy  to  make  for  the  harbour,  2901-2907. 

Bethely  Mr.  Mr.  Bethel's  plan  of  a  timber  facing  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  has 
been  the  most  successful.  Walker  3892. 

Blyth  {Northumberland).  Successful  use  by  witness  of  a  framework  of  creosoted  timber  in 
the  construction  of  a  pier  at  Blyth,  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  Abernethy  2037. 
2052-2057. 

Bowettf  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Has  been  master  of  a  vessel  for  36  years  ; 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie  Bay  of  Cardigan,  and  generally  with  the  English 

coasts,  3393-3398 Considers  that  between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead  the  beat 

site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  inside  of  Kemess  Head,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  3399  et  seg. 
Advantages  of  Kemess  Head  over  St.  Tudwall's  Roads  and  other  places  on  the 

same  coast  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  3400-3408.  3426-3442 Many  vessels  have 

been  wrecked  in  Cardigan  Bay;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  place,  3416-3421.  3425.  3441, 

3442.  3451 ^The   proposed  harbour  would  be  a  great  boon  to  vessels  from  Liverpool, 

3422-3425. 

Advantage  of  the  south  channel  over  the  north  channel  in  the  case  of  outward- 
bound  Vessels  from  Liverpool,  3443-3448 Doubt  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Port- 
rush  being  of  much  use,  3446 Bude  Bay  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  haibour  of 

refuge  in  the  case  of  vessels  not  able  to  get  round  the  Land's  End,  3450,  3451. 
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Bridlington  Bay.    Objections,  to  Bridlington  Baj  as  the  site  for  a  harbour.  Sir  J.  C.  Bast 
623.  §63;  Clark  1012-1016.  1031-1033;  Coston  1118-1131. 

Bristol  Channel     Between  Milford  Haven  and  St.  Ives  a  harbour  is  notrequired,  Hender-- 

son  469,  470 Doubt  as  to  the  coast  about  the  entrance  to  the  Bristol  Channel  being 

unusually  foggy,  Sheringham  1159,  1160.  1256-1258 Vessels  caught  in  a  south-west 

gale  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  would  probably  run  for  King  Road,  tb.  1212, 

1213.  1223,  1224 Particulars  as  to  tlte  prevailing  winds  in  the  channel  as  shown  by 

witnt  ss's  log  for  a  period  of  four  years,  ib.  1215 -Numerous  losses  in  the  channel  from 

the  necessity  of  running  there  in  foggy  weather.  Forward  1358-1360 ^The  majority 

of  vessels  lost  in  the  channel  are  forced  up  by  the  gales,  ib.  1444-1446— — ^Vessels 
caught  in  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  and  not  able  to  make  Padstow,  could  run  up  the 
channel  and  take  refuge  in  King  Road,  Bryant  1469. 1529-1547 ^The  general  neces- 
sities of  the  channel  would  be  met  by  the  proposed  harbour  at  Padstow,  and  the  present 
one  at  St.  Ives,  ib.  1502. 

The  navigation  of  the  chaimel  is  dangerous  generally,  but  more  especially  eastward  of 

Lundy,  Samson  1586-1589.  1594 A  north-west  wind  is  an  opposing  wind  to  out- 

-ward-bound  vessels  out  of  the  channel,  ib.  1590-1593 ^There  is  at  present  scarcely 

any  refuge  for  vessels  caught  in  the  channel  in  a  gale,  ib.  1594 Part  of  the  Welsh 

Coast  is  lined  with  sands,  and  vessels  going  down  the  channel  keep  as  near  the  English 

Coast  as  possible,  ib,  1603-1606 Difficult  navigation  up  the  channel  to  Kiuir  Road, 

ib.  1625-1628 Danger  in  running  up  the  channel  or  keeping  too  near  the  Cornwall 

Coast,  ib.  1641.  1652-1655— —About  1,000  vessels  trade  up  and  down  the  channel 
weekly,  ib.  1642,  1643. 

Except  in  bad  weather  the  channel  is  not  dangerous,  Claxton  1679.  1808 A  rest- 
ing place  high  up  the  channel,  at  the  Foieland,  would  be  a  great  convenience  both  to 

•  large  and  small  vessels,  ib.  1782-1786- Want  of  refuge  for  coasters  passing  along  the 

north  coast  of  the  channel  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  caught  in  a  westerly  gale,  unless 
they  can  make  for  Caldy  Island  or  find  refuge  at  the  Mumble^,  ib.  1792-1803  — 
Absence  of  danger  in  running  up  the  channel  for  King  Road,  ib.  1804-181 1.  1877. 

Limit  of  the  pilot  ground  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  Chanter  1950 Obstacles  to  vessels 

returning  to  King  Road  if  caught  in  a  gale  to  the  west  of  Ltmdy  Island,  ib.  1951 

Immense  amount  of  shipping  which  annually  traverses  the  Bristol  Channel  westward, 

and  is  subject  to  danger  on  passing  Lundy   Island,  ib.   1952-1954 Reference  to  a 

return  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  ports  of  the  channel ;  the  tonnage  is  one-tenth  and 
the  number  ot  vessels  one-sixth  of  all  the  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Gething  3659- 
3667.  3769. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  several  sites  in  the  Channel  proposed  for  a  harbour 

of  refuge,  and  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  each,  Itep,  p.  viii Before  deciding  on  any 

point  special  reference  shou'd  be  had  to  the  increasing  sea  traffic  arising  from  the  rapid 
development  of  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  South  Wales,  ib. 

See  also  Caldy  Island.        Clovelly.         Hartland  Point.         Land^s  End  to  Hartland 
Point.        Lundy  Island.        Mumbles,  The.         Padstow.         St.  Ives. 

Bryantf  John  Dyer.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  connected  in  several  capacities, 
public  and  private,  with  the  port  of  Padstow,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  1447-1454 Sundry  points  on  the  coast  which  have  been  suggested  for 

harbours  of  refuge,  1455 Evidence  in  favour  of  Padstow  as  preferable  to  St.  Ives  or 

any  other  point  along   the  coast,  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  1456  et  seq. Refuse  in 

Padstow  Harbour  from  a  north-west  wind,  if  part  of  Stepper  Point  were  removed  and 
an  embankment  made  across  Harbour  Cove,  1458-1460.  1476-1496. 

The  coasting  vessels  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  &c.  mainly  require  protection,  and  a  har- 
bour at  Padstow  would  be  available  chiefly  for  them,  1460-1467.  1503-1505 Vessels 

caught  in  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  and  notable  to  make  Padstow,  could  run  up  the 

Channel  and  lake  shelter  in  King  Road,  1469.  1529-1547 Capacity  of  Padstow 

Harbour  as  regards  width  and  depth;  inci^eased  and  excellent  accommodation  if  the 
dredging  and  natural  scour  suggested  by  Captain  Sheringham  be  carried  out,   1^70, 

1471.1474,1475.1492.  1505-1518.   1537-1540.   1551-1561.  1579 Capital  holdmg 

ground  in  Padstow  Harbour;  it  is  clay  and  not  sand;  1472,  1473.  1497-1499.  1527, 
1528.  1541,  1542.  1562-1564. 

Estimate  that  an  expenditure  of  30,000  Z.  would  give  a  harbour  at  Padstow  accessible 
at  all  times  with  twenty  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance,  i486.  1492.  1500-1512.  1573- 

1578 In  a  north-west  gale  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  more  useful  at  Padstow 

than  St.  Ives,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  1493-1496.   1501 ^The  general 

necessities  of  the  Bristol  Channel  would  be  met  by  the  proposed  harbour  at  Padstow 
.and  the  present  one  at  St.  Ives,  1502. 

Reference  to  the  views  of  Captains  Washington  and  Sullivan  as  being  rather  adverse  to 
a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Padstow,  1519-1526 — —Facility  for  outward  bound  vessels  getting 
from  under  St  Ives  Head  into  Padstow  Harbour  in  a  south-west  wind,  1529*1543 
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jBryant,  John  Dyer.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coif^uitiei/. 

How  far  large  vessels  could  be  accommodatefd  in  the   proposed  harbour,  1551*1561. 
i579'---*^Donbt  a«  10  ibe  local  trade  being  particalarly  interested  in  the  harbour,  1^5- 

1 672—— The  lower  part  of  Padstow  Harbour  is  not  subject  to  toll,  1580 Intermittent 

character  of  the  casualties  on  the  coast  of  Coruwallj  iA. 

Buchan  Ness  (Scotland).  Probable  reason  of  the  great  diminution  since  1850  in  the 
number  of  vessels  passing  Buchan  Ness  Lighthouse,  Henderson  316-318— — Grood 
shelter  if  there  were  a  breakwater  at  a  certain  point  just  off  Buchan  Ness  Lighthouse, 
fft.  362-370. 

Averaee  annual  number  and  tonnage  of  oversea  and  coasting,  vessels  which  paid  light 
dues  for  Buchan  Ness  Lighthouse  in  the  years  1846-1853,  App,  p.  210. 

Bude  Bay.    Strong  objection  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Bude  Haven,  Sheringham  1304, 

1305 Special  dancer  to  vessels  in  Bude  Bay  for  want  of  a  harbour  at  Trevose  Head 

or  Pentyre  Point,   Claxlon  1684-1695.   1903-1905 ^Vessels  embayed  in  Bude  Bay 

could  not  make  a  harbour  at  St.  Ives  or  Cloveliy,  ib.  1903-1905 Bttd«  Bay  would  be 

a  good  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  m  the  case  of  vessels  not  aUe  to  g«t  rsuod  the  liaiHl's 
End,  Bowen  3450, 34  51 . 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  for  thirteen  years  chairman  of  the 

Boaid  of  Works  in  Ireland,  2)69,  2170 Considers  that  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush 

on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  would  be  extremely  useful,  2173-2179.  2189 Portrush 

is  a  very  desirable  site  for  a  harbour  for  naval  purposes  in  ti:ne  of  war,  2174.  2180,  218 1. 

2187,2188 Opinion  that  the  public  rather  than  the  individual  proprietors  of  Ia:nd 

adjoining  harbours  of  refuge  should  benefit  by  the  increased  value  of  such  laud  in  con  * 

sequence  of  ihe  public  outlay,  2182 Witne^^s  has  never  been  at  Portrush,  2183,  2164 

Material  near  Portrush  for  making  the  necessary  works,  2185.  2193. 


C. 

Caithness  Coast.    There  have  been  several  losses  of  fishing-boats  and  of  life  on  the  Catth- 
ness  coast  for  want  of  a  liarbour  of  refuge  at  Wick,  Stetfenson  21-28.  159-161. 

See  also  Peterhead.         Wick. 

Caldy  Island  (Bristol  Channel).     Natural  shelter  afforded  by  Caldy  Island,  Ciaxton  1 873, 
1874 A  place  of  refuge  could  be  made  at  the  islamd,  Hamilton  3061. 

Cardigan  Bay.         Many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in  Cardigan  Bay  ;  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous place,  Bowen  3416-3421.  3425.  3441,  3442,  3451 The  most  dangerous  wind 

on  the  coast  is  the  northerly,  and  in  such  wind  a  harbour  in  the  bay  would  be  most  useful, 

**•  3434-3440 Great  in-draught  of  water  in  the  bay,  Harris  3463-3466. 

Witness  has  made  a  plan  for  a  harbour  in  Cardigan  Bay ;  large  accommodation  to  be 
provided  for  about  300,000/.  Ciaxton  3514-3520. 
See  also  Kemess  Head.        St.  TudtoaWs  Roads. 

Carlingford.     Both  for  ihe  outward  bound  and  inward  bound  trade  of  Liverpool  a  harbour 
of  rt^fuge  at  Carlingford  Loua;h  on  the  Irish  coast  would  be  particularly  useful.  Thowipson 

2918,  9925.  2952-2962.  2990-2993;  Hamilton  3017-3022.  3035-3041.  3104 Car- 

ingfo  rd  bar  mi^ht  easily  be  removed,  and  there  is  very  good  shelter  and  anchorage  there, 
Thompson  292tK293o— Advantage  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Carlingford  over  one  at 
Portrush,  ib.  2952-2955.  2983-2993. 

A  harbour  of  refuge  at  Carlingford,  by  removmg  the  bar,  which  might  be  done  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  would  be  of  very  great  importance,  and  would  be  the  mesms  of 
saving  many  wrecks,  Williams  3921-3953 ^Advantage  of  a  proper  harbour  at  Carling- 
ford on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  Dundruni  Bay;  sevenl  losses  in  the  bay  would 

huTe  been  prevented  by  such  haibour,  ib,  3923.  3939-3952 ^The  bar  oonsists  of  blue 

clay  and  boulder  stones,  and  could  easily  be  remoTed,  Uf.  3925-3927 If  the  bar  were 

removed,  there  would  be  an  entrance  to  a  very  large  area  of  water,  and  good  holding 
ground  ;  there  are  upwards  of  1,000  acres  within  ihe  three  fathom  line,  i6.  3929. 

I'be  Commiitee  recommend  an  outlay  of  20,000  /.  for  the  improvement  of  Carlingford 
Harbour,  Etp.p.  viii,  ix. 

Carmarthen  Day.    Carmarthen  Bay  is  a  dreadful  place  to  be  caught  in,  Ciaxton  1800. 
Carnarvon  Harbour*    Advantage  if  Carnarvon  bar  were  better  lighted,  Sheringham  1199« 

Casualties.    See  Wrecks  and  Casualties' 

Cetjat, 
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Report,  1857-8 — eoHtimied. 

Cenai,  Lieutenani  Clmrles  7*A#iiMUy  jln.    (AtmlyiiB  of  bis  Evidence.)— Commands  Her 
Majesty's  ship  *'  Jackal/'  stationed  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for  the  protection  of  the 

fisliing,  528-531  •  546-549 Cousiders  that  a  harbour  of  lefuge  at  Wick  would  be  very 

iniportani,  both  for  fisliine  and  other  vessels,  532-536 Peterhead,  however,  both  in  a 

naiional  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  the  most  desirable  site  for  a  harbour  on  theeast 
coast,  537-544 Witness  concurs  generally  in  tlie  evidence  of  Captain  Heuder80ii,545. 

Chanter,  Thomet  BumartL    (Analysis  of  hla  Evidence.)— Lloyd's  agent,  tec,  at  Bideford; 

is  well  acquainted  with    Barnstaple  Bay  and   Clovelly   Harbour,    1944-1946 Has 

witiie;*sed  numerous  wrecks  in  Barnstaple  Buy  for  want  of  an  asylom  above  Hartland 

Point,  1 947-1 949*  1954,  1956-: Liniit  of  the  pilot  ground  in  the  Briatol  Channel,  1950 

Obstacles  10  vessels  returning  to  King  Road  if  caught  in  a  siale  to  the  Mrest  of  Lundy 

Island,  1951 Immense  amount  of  shipping   which  annually  traverses   Che   Bristol 

Channd  westwards,  and  is  i^ubject  to  ((anger  on  passing  Lundy  Island,  1952-1954— 
Great  importance  of  a  harbour  at  Clovdly,  near  Hartkad  Point;  estimate  of  its  cost; 
sheher  to  be  afforded,  1955-1964. 

Clmrky  Mark.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Master  mariner;  has  been  abimt  thrity  years 

in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  east  coast,  906-912 ^The  most  dangerons  part  of  the 

coast  is  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Redcar,9i3^— -^Accidents  and  wrecks  are  much 
more  noraemas  in  the  ease  of  ktden  ships  than  of  Kgbt  ships.  914,  915.  955.  1044,  ^^45 

Colliers  generally  leave  their  ports  in  fleets,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  get 

as  far  as  Plambofosgh  Head  or  Filey  Bay,  916-919.  940--944 Witness  has  been  off 

Ftamborou|;h  Head  when  there  have  been  from  300  to  400  vessels  detamed  there  by 
eantvary  winds,  916.  964.  997-1000. 

Shelter  firom  sovth^y  gales  imder  Fhtmboroog^  Head,  920-924.  997-tooo— — > 
Danger  to  vessels  delainecl  under  Flamborongh  Head  when  a  gate  comes  from  the  east  or 

cast  by  north  or  south-east,  925-930.  946.  971-973 ^ITie  great  mass  of  wrecks  occur 

from  vessels  being  driven  back  from  Flamborough  Head,  and  foundering  or  ^oing  on 
shore  in  trying  to  make  Hartlepool  aod  other  pais,  98<v^935-  95«-964-  9^  961.  971— 

973.  997-100&  1019-1027 Freqoent  loss  by  coUisiOD  ott'  Fhtmborough  Head,  ^34. 

964,965* 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  most  eligible  place  on  the  coast  for  a  harbour 

of  refuge,  936  H  sef. Greater  facility  in  making  Filey  than  Hartlepool  when  the  wind 

is  from  certain  points,  939^-96i«  1007-1011— Circumstance  of  wiiness  having  been 
driven  back  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Hartkpool  lliree  times  in  one  voyage;  many 
vessels  at  the  same  time  were  driten  to  Leith  Roads»  956-969*  976.  1002-1006-^ — 

Disposition  of  Hartlepool  to  silt  up,  966-968.  1037-1043 Advantage  of  a  harfoow  at 

Filey  to  vessels  in  tlie  Baltic  trade,  969, 970W 

Witness  is  a  native  of  Bridlington,  and  is  altogether  disinterested  in  recommending  a 

karbour  at  Filey,  974,  975 In  a  south-easterly  gale,  vessels  from  off  Flamborough  Head 

could  keep  the  sea,  but  would  rather  make  for  a  harbour  at  Filey,  977-985 Cross 

sea  in  passing  Flamborough  Head,  991,  992.   looo — Partial  shelter  in  Varmouth  Roads, 

993,  994.  101 9r- 1.02 1. 1046 Drawbiicks  upon  Brkllit>gion  Bay  as  a  harbour  of  refage. 

1012-1016.  1031-1033 Average  tonnage  of  colliere,  1017 G^reater  difficulty  of 

loaded  vessels  than  Light  vessels  in  oEiaking  the  tidal  harbottrs  when  driven  back  by  gales, 
1022-1030 Theie  is  no  fear  of  aay  silting  up  in  FUey  B^,  1034-1036. 

Claxtouy  Captain  Christopher,  R.  N.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  considerable 
experience  in  re^rard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Brtstot  Channel ;  has  known  it  welf  since 

1820;  1669-1678 Except  in  bad  weatlier,  the  Channel  is  not  danj^erous,  1679.  1808 

—Witness  has  bad  mttch  experience  iri  regard  to  the  Cornwall  coast,  1680 Want 

experienced  hj  witness  of  a  harbour  00  the  coast,  1681-1683.  1743-1746 A  harbour 

of  refuge  would  be  more  useful  at  Trevose  Head  or  Pentjrre  Puint  than  at  St.  Ives, 

1684-1695.  1818.  1854 Advantage,  if  besides  a  harbour  at  Trevose  Mead,  there  were 

one  also  at  St.  Ives,  1686.  1693-1695.  1818.  1854,  1855. 

The  expense  of  breakwaiers  on  the  Cornwall  coast  would  be  about  the  same  at  different 
places  in  proportion  to  the  size,  1696,  1697— Witness  has  surveyed  Padstow,  as  well  as 
the  whole  coast  of  Wales  and  the  Irish  Channel,  1698-1700 Great  facilities  for  im- 

P wring  Padstow  Harbuur,   1701-1704 Particulars   as  to   the   depth   of  water  at 
adstow,  1702.  l754->757 For  large  Tessels  Padstow  Harbour  is  not  adapted,  nor  do 

krge  vemeto  often  go  near  the  place,  1704.  1706.   1739-1747 Great  importance  of 

improving  Padstow  as  a  harbour  of  refage  for  the  coasting  trade,  1704, 1 705, 1 709. 1 726,^ 
1727.1736-1749. 

More  vessels  and  lives  would  be  saved  by  a  proper  harbour  at  Padstow  than  elsewhere 

OB  that  coast,  1704.  1736-1738 Excellent  nolding  ground  at   Padstow^  1707-1710 

Witness,  who  is  a  manne  surveyor,  has  been  professionally  employed  in  surveying 

Padstow,  1710,  1711 The  cutting  down  of  Stepper  Point  and  deepening  the  bar  by 

increasing  the  scour  of  the  channel,  or  by  diedging,  are  the  only  requiiemeuts  for  the 

improvement  of  Padstow,   1714-1724 ^The  whole  impr*>ven***nt  might  he  done  for 

about  30,000 /.,  including  about  15,000/.  for  cutting  down  Stepper  Point,  1725.  1914. 
0.36.  c  3  Reference 
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Claxtan,  Captain  Christopher,  R.N.    (Analysis  of  his  ETidence) — continued. 

Reference  to  the  contemplated  constructiun  by  a  private  company  of  a  pier  and  break- 
water ai  Holywell,  near  New  Quay ;  propriety  of  Government  assistance  in  the  matter, 

1727,   1728.    1898-1901 Wrecks  frequently  occur  in  Barnstaple   Bay,    1729 

Suggested  construction  of  a  pier  at  Clovelly,  as  providing  a  refuge  for  the  numerous^ 

fishing  boats  of  that  locality,  1730-1735 Harbours  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives,  Trevose,  and 

Clovelly  would  each  be  exceedingly  useful,  1735 For  large  vessels  a  breakwater  at 

Lundy  would  be  especially  useful,  1749. 

Wherever  a  breakwater  may  be  formed  on  the  Cornish  coast,  (he  mode  of  construction 
should  form  a  scour,  so  as  to  prevent  a  silting  up,  1750-1753 — —Silting  up  of  New  Quay 

harbour  in  four  or  five  years,  1752,  1753 Respects  in  which  salient  points  are  more 

desirable  than  bights  of  bays,  as  sites  for  harbours  of  refuge,  1759-1767 An  outlay 

of  about  300,000!  at  Lnndy  Island  would  provide  protection  for  six  or  seven  dozen  small 
vessels  and  for  seven  or  eight  large  vessels,  1768-1775.  1910. 

Prevention  of  very  numerous  wrecks  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles, 

on  the  Welsh  coast,  1776-1781.  1787-1790 A  harbour  at  the  Mumbles  would  cost 

about  300,000  /.,  1780-- — A  resting  place  high  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  the  Foreland, 

would  be  a  great  convenience  both  to  large,  and  small  vessels,  1783-1786 Lundy 

Island  is  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  in  the  lower  part  of  the  channel,  as  the  Mumbles  is 
the  best  place  higher  up  the  Channel,  1791  • 

Want  of  refuge  for  coasters  passing  »long  the  nortli  coast  of  the  British  Channel  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  caught  in  a  westerly  gale,  unless  they  can  make  Caldy  Island  or 

find  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  1792-1803 Absence  of  danger  in  running  up  the  Channel 

for  King  Road,  1804-1811.  1877^ Advantage  of  a  refuge  at  the  Mumbles  rather  than 

at  King  Road,  1812 Further  statement  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  Padstow,  1813- 

1815— —There  is  not  much  room  in  I'adstow  Harbour  for  large  vessels  to  bring  up  in 
bad  weather,  1816, 1817. 

Amount  of  shelter  to  be  afforded  by  a  harbour  of  refuge  respectively  at  St.  Ives  and 

Trevose  Head,  1818.    1854,    1855 Respects  in  which  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  St. 

TudwalTs  Roads  would  be  more  useful  than  Holyhead  Harbour  for  outward  bound  vessels 

from  Liverpool,  1819-1832 If  there  be  but  one  large  work  in  the  Bristol  Channel  it 

had  better  be  at  the  Mumbles,  1833-1836— — ^The  Mumbles  would  be  available  to  the 
largest  Mp9,  and  would  make  a  good  naval  station,  1837,  1838. 

Furtiier  statement  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  constructing  breakwaters  on  the 

Cornwall  coast,  in  order  to  guard  against  accumulations  of  sand,  1839-1850 Facility 

at  Pentyre  Head  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  1848-1853 Further  evidence 

relative  to  the  importance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  showing  under  what 

circumstances  it  would  be  most  useful,   1856-1872.   1884-1 888,  1940-1943 There  is 

excellent  holding  ground  at  the  Mumbles,  1 867-1 869*-^There  is  plenty  of  material  there 
for  a  breakwater,  1870. 

Natural  shelter  afforded  by  Caldy  Island,  1873, 1874 A  breakwater  at  Fishguard 

would  have  saved  many  wrecks,  1875 Kemess  Head,  in  Cardigan,  is  a  more  de;>irable 

place  than  Fishguard  for  a  harbour  ofrefuge;  its  advantages,  1875. 1918-1920 Besides 

special  large  works  at  salient  points,  &c.,  improvement  of  the  existing  harbours  gene- 
rally is  most  desirable,  1876.   1892.  1900 Comment  upon  the  large  expenditure  at 

Alderney  as  being  almost  useless,  1876.  1 892-1897. 

Obstacles  to  making  Padstow  Harbour  properly  available  for  large  vessels,  1878-1884 

' For  strategical  purposes  St.  Ives  is  the  best  point  on  the  Cornish  coast,   1887 

For  large  vessels  from  Liverpool,  &c.,  that  could  not  gel  round  the  Land's  End,  a  harbour 

at  St  Ives  would  be  a  great  boon,  1889 Propriety  of  Government  making  advances  in 

aid  of  local  funds  towards  the  improvement  or  creation  of  harbours,  1898.  1900.  1902 

Vessels  embayed  in  Bude  Bay  could  not  make  a  harbour  at  St.  Ives  or  Clovelly, 

1903-1905. 

Hai  hours  at  St.  Ives,  Clovelly,  and  Trevose  Head  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 

a  refuge  at  Padstow  for  the  coasting  trade,  1906-1909.  1921-1934 About  300,000/. 

would  be  the  cost  of  a  harbour  at  either  Trevose  Head,  Pentyre,  St  1  ves,  or  Clovelly,  1911- 

1913 Means  for  widening  the  entrance  to  Padstow,  1917 Reference  to  a  certain 

chart  showing  the  availableness  of  Padstow,  St.  Ives,  Clovelly,  &c.,  to  vessels  caught  hi  a 

gale  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast,  1921-1934 A  harbour  at  Lundy  Island  would  be 

of  the  most  service  to  the  foreign  trade  and  large  vessels  from  Bristol,  1935-1938— — A 
harbour  at  the  Mumbles  would  be  the  most  useful  for  the  coasting  trade,  1935,  1936. 
1939-1943- 

[Second  Examination.] — Witness  has  made  a  plan  for  a  harbour  in  Cardigan  Bay ; 
large  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  about  300,000^,3514-3520— — Correction  of 
former  statement  as  to  the  period  in  which  the  harbour  at  New  Quav  ha^  been  filled  up 

by  silting,  3521 Plan  for  an  extension  of  some  works  about  to  be  made  at  Holywell 

by  a  private  company,  3522. 
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ChveUtf  (Bristol  Chamet).  Poor  shelter  in  Clovelly  Roads  when  the  wind  is  west-north- 
west, Forward  1410,  141 1 Evidence  in  favour  of  Clovelly,  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  as  the 

besi  site  in  the  Bristol  Channel  for  a  harhourofrefuge,  Samson  \SQ5etseq. Favourable 

opinion  of  Captain  Vetch  in  regard  to  Clovelly  as  the  site  for  a  breakwater,  tft.  1644 A 

breakwater  open  at  the  north-west  and  soutli-west  is  all  that  would  be  required,  ib.  1646 

The  coasting  trade  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade  would  be  benefited  by  a  harbour  at 

Clovelly,  ib.  1648-1656 Excellent  holding  ground  at  Clovelly,  ib,  1662,  1663. 

Suggested  construction  of  a  pier  at  Clovelly,  as  providing  a  refuge  for  the  numerous 

fishing-boats  in  that  locHlity,  Claxton  1730-1735 Great  importance  of  a  harbour  at 

Clovelly,  near  Hartland   Point;  esiimnte  of  its  cost;  shelter  to  be  afforded,  Chanter 

1965-1964 Mr.  Page  has  estimated  the  cost  at  77,000/.  ib.  1957,  1958 Sir  James 

Williams  now  approves  of  tlieliarboiir,  and   will  probably  give  some  land  required  in 

carrying  it  out,  lA.  1958 Next  to  Lundy,  Clovelly  is  the  best  site  in  the  Bristol  Channel 

for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Gething  3649. 

Colliers.  Soe  England,  Norfh-east  Coast  of.  FUey  Bay.  Flamborough  Head.  Laden 
Vessels. 

Collisions.  Totiil  of  244  vessels  lost  by  collisions  in  five  years  (as  shown  by  the  wreck 
chart),  Rep.  p.  iv Total  of  543  collisions  with  serious  damage,  ib. 

See  also  F/amborough  Head. 

Commencenunt  and  Progress  of  Works.  The  Committee  earnestly  urge  the  importance  of 
commencing  the  required  works  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  of  placing  them 
under  some  system  which  will  secure  their  steady  and  speedy  progresii.  Rep.  p.  xxi. 

Commission  of  1844.  Considerable  time  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  Commission  of 
1844,  upon  the  question  of  harbours,  FFii/Aer  3843.  3849, 

Construction.  Proposed  construction  of  breakwaters  by  encasing  the  rubble  work  above 
low  water  in  fraraewoiks  of  creosoted   timber,  saving  thereby  of  time  and  expense, 

Abemelhy  2037  ^^  *^y* Great  saving  of  material   by  means  of  the  framework,  whilst 

material  is  used  that  could  not  otherwise  be  used,  ib.  2048-205),  2064.  ^^67 By  the 

instrumentality  of  the  framework  about  half  the  expense  would  be  saved,  whilst  not  one-* 
fifth  part  of  the  time  would  be  required  as  compared  with  Mr.  Rendel's  mode  of  con- 
struction, ib.  2o6o. 

Apprehended  dt-strui'tion  of  any  timber  frames  which  miglit  be  used  as  a  means  of 
depositing  the  rough  material  without  waste,  as  on  the  staging  system,   Walker  3887- 

3892 ^There  seems  to  be  at  present  only  two  modes  of  construciino  breakwaters,  that 

is  as  at   Dover  and  at  Holyhead,  and  both  are  very  expensive,  Vetch  3896,  3897 

Witness  has  not  seen  any  works  upon  Mr.  Abernethy*8  system  of  employing  a  timber 
facin^:  in  depositing  the  material,  but  understands  the  works  at  Blyth  are  very  effective, 
i6. 3898-3912.  •  " 

Different  modes  of  construction  adverted  to  by  the  Committee,  who  are  disposed  to 
view  favourably  the  plan  invented  by  Mr.  Hendel,  as  used  at  Holyhead,  or  as  modified 
by  Mr.  Abernethy,  Rep.  p.  xx. 

See  also  Bethel,  Mr.       Blyth  (  Northumberland).       Copper  Slag.       Iron  Breakwaters, 

Convict  Labour.  Convenient  employment  of  conVict  labour  if  a  harbour  were  being  con- 
structed at  Lundy,  Brew  3640. 

Coode,  John,  c.  E.,  F.R.  S.  (Analysis  of  his  fividence.) — Is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  Port- 
land Breakwater,  732-734 BJLas  reported  in   favour  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey 

Bay  on  the  east  coast,  735,  736 Is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  north  of 

Scarborough,  but  has  very  minutely  examined  Filey  Bay  and  its  neighbourhood,  737- 

741 Filey  Bay  possesses  very  great  and  very  peculiar  capabilities  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge;  ii  is  capable  of  affording  much  more  shelter  than  is  contemplated   on  witnesses 

plan,  742,  743 Witness  has  only  recently  reported  upon  iheeligibility  of  Filey,  having 

been  locally  employed  to  examine  into  the  matter  since  the  sitting  of  the  Committee 
in  1857;  744-749- 

The  great  value  of  a  harbour  in  Filey  Bay  would  be  in  affording  shelter  to  the  great 
number  of  laden  colliers,  frequently  caught  in  n  south-easterly  or  southerly  gale  before 

they  ran  round   Flam  borough  Head,  750  et  seq. Flamborough   Head  is   the  south 

headland  of  Filey  Bay,  and  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  distant,  and  about  three  miles 

more  seaward,  751.  798,  810.  825-827 Much  greater  risk  of  loss  by   foundering  in 

the  case  of  laden  vessels  than  of  light  vessels,  763-767«  867 Statement  showing  that 

the  loss  of  life  is  ten  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  vessels  in  cargo  as  of  vessels  in  ballast 
between  theTyne  and  Flamborough  Head,  756-758. 

Possibility  of  vessels  caught  in  n  south-easterly  gale,  north  of  Filey  Bay,  being  able 

to  reach  a  harbour  there,  759-762 Peculiar  facilities  at  Filey  for  the  provision  and 

laying  down  of  the  material  for  the  breakwater,  762-764.  814,  815        The  total  length 

of  the  breakwater  proposed  by  witness  is  9,600  feet,  765,  766 Acreage  and  depth  of 

anchorage  to  be  given  in  the  proposed  harbour,  767-77 1> Shelter  would  be  given 

from  every  wind  that  blows,  767.  904.       ■  Absence  of  difficulty  in  making  the  harUotir  t 
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Beport,  18^7-8 — ^entiMued* 

Coode,  John,  c.  B^F.tLS.    (Ar.afyfiis  of  his  Evideoce)— cafi^tuiiiecf. 
in  a  soiith-east  gale,  77^-775.  807— —There  is  excellent  holding  sroiuid,  776 State- 
ment rn  proof  <rf  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  silt  up,  777.  853-858,  868-^76. 

Explanation  of  the  great  accumulation  at  times  of  laden  vessels  under  Piamhorough 
Head  ;  witness  has  i^eeii  300  there,  and  has  heard  of  there  havintr  been  750  at  one  time 

under  Speeton  Cliff  in  Filey  Bay,  778-786.  842-846 ^The  risk  in  bringinor  Qp  under 

Speeton  Cliff  would  be  obviated  by  a  refoge  io  Filey  Bay,  781,  782 Grounds  for  the 

conclnsion  that  the  great  majority  of  wrecks  on  the  coast  n(»rth  of  Flamborough  Head 

'   occur  through  laden  vessels  b<»ing  driven  bark  from  that  point  by  southerly  or  south- 
easterly gales,  783-786.  817.  828,  829.  845,  846.  877-879.  889-891. 

Instances  of  vessels  havint»  been  driven  to  and  fr.»  between  Flamborough  Head  to  Leith 

Roads  for  want  of  a  harlK>ur  of  refuge  near  the  former  place,  784-786,   895-897 

Belief  as  t(»  the  silting  up  of  Haitlepool  Harbour,  787,  788.  899-903 The  qnt-stion  of 

a  harbour  at  Filey  was  discussed  in  1852,  and  wa-*  favourably  ref)orted  upon  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou^e  in  1836,  790-792 The  fact  of  Filey  not  being  a  trade  port  is  an 

argument  in  favour,  raiher  than  otherwise,  of  its  eligibility  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  794, 
796*  833 There  is  railway  and  telegraphic  communication  with  Filey,  796. 

Although  Filey  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  distant  From  the  more  salient  point  of  Flam- 
borough Head,  it  is  the  nearest  eligible  point  to  the  greatest  point  ol'  danger,  and  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  there  would  save  more  lives  than  a  harbour  elsewhere  along  the  coast, 

798-801.  809-812.  838 The  losses  of  laden  colliers  as  compared  with  light  ships  are 

as  four  to  one,  802.  816 Value  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  when  the  gale  is  from  the  north 

or  nortli-east,  803-H05.  808 Special  importance  of  the  position  of  Filey  with  reference 

to  national  defence,  812.  838,  905. 

Estimate  of  860,000/.  as  the  ooit  of  the  proposed  breakwater,  813-816.  859-865 

Mode  of  construction  proposed,  814 ^Obstacles  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Flamborough 

Head,  825.  887-889 Harbours  of  refuge  at   Hartlepool,  the  Tyne,  and  North  Tees, 

would  still  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  owt  ai  Filey,  830,  831 Belief  that  ninety-nine 

mastiTS  of  colliers  out  of  100  would  bear  out  witness's  conclusion  that  Filey  Bay  is  the 

best  site  for  a   harbour,  832 Dissent  from   the  embayment  theory  of  Mr.  Calver: 

points  which  the  line  of  embayment  should  embrace,  834-837 Advantage  of  Filey 

over  Hartlepool  in  being  thiny-six  miles  more  eastward,  839,  840— —There  might  b«  an 
auxiliary  harbour  in  Tees  Bay,  841. 

Explanation  that  the  numerous  wrecks  near  Sunderland  are  tliose  of  laden  vessels 
driven  back  thither  for  want  of  a  harbour  to  the  south,  846^ Certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  Yarmouth  Roads,  although  many  vessels  are  wrecked  on  the  shoals, 

847-851.  866 Avoidance  of  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head  if  there  were  a  place  of 

refuge  at  Filey,  877-879 Doubt  as  to  the  proposed  harbour  being  of  nrach  use  in 

preventing  founderings,  which  n  )W  occur  at  some  distance  off"  the  coast,  880-886. 

Reference  to  a  petition,  very  nuTnerously  signed  by  masters  and .  mates  in  favour  of 
Filey  Bay,  as  the  best  point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  890,  891— Difficulty  in  vessels 
taking  shelter  at  Hartlepool  on  account  of  the  low  depth  of  water ;  when  they  cannot 
make  Filey  Bay  in  a  southerly  gale,  they  must  go  on  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  892-897 — — - 
Obstacle  to  keeping  up  a  proper  depth  within  a  breakwater  at  Hartlepool,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  sand,  898-903. 

Coode,  Mr.  Letter  from  Mr.  Coode  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  31  March 
1858,  referring  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of  wrecks  in  the  case  of  laden  than  of  light 
colliers  as  strengthening  the  claims  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  App,p.  219. 

Report  by  Mr,  Coode,  dated  January  1858,  relative  to  the  proposed  harbour  in  Filey 
Bay,  Sup.  App.  p.  3-8, 

Copper  Slag.     Advantage  of  copper  slag  over  limestone  in  the  formation  of  breakwaters, 

Abemethy  2023.  2034-2036 Use  of  copper  sLig  in  the  breakwater,  &c.,  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Neath  River,  ib.  2070,  2071. 

Cornwall^  Coast  of.  See  Bristol  Channel.  Land^s  End  to  Hartland  Point.  Padstow. 
St.  Ives.         lowan  Head.         Trevose  Head. 

Coat.  Propriety  of  Government  making  advances  in  aid  of  local  funds  towards  the  im- 
provement or  creation  of  harbours,  Claxton  1898-  1900.  1902. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  ct>st  of  ihe  several  works  needful  purely  or  mainly 

for  harbours  of  iefu.ne;  total  of  2,000,000  Z,  Rep.  p.  ix,  x An  outlay  of  2,000,000 1. 

is  comparatively  small  in  proportion,  to  the  great  benefits  to  be  attained,  ti.  x,  xxii 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public  Exchequer,  ib.  x'u 

The  Committee  recommend  that  advances  be  made  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.,  and  repay- 
able in  fifty  years,  for  fEU^ilitating  local  improvements  of  small  or  tidal  harbours,  Rep.  p.  xxi. 

See  also  CarHngford.  Filey  Bay,  5.  MumbleSy  The.  Newhaven  and  Seaford 
Bay.  Padstow,  4.  Passing  Tolls.  Peterhead,  64  Partrush,  4.  Self- 
supporting  Harbours.         Wick,  3. 
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Report,  1857-8 — continued. 

Ca$tan,  Henry,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Master  mariner;  has  been  two  years  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Lynn  and  Newcastle,  and  nineteen  years  in  the  Baltic  trade,  1047- 

1051 The  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 

coast  between  Newcastle  and  Lynn,  1052— The  majoriiy  of  the  laden  vessels  lost  iiv 

Tees  Bay,  or  Hartlepool  Bay,  &c.,  have  been  wrecked  through  being  driven  back  from  ^ 

Flamborouuh  Head   by  easterly  or  south-easterly  gales,  1053-1060,  1086  et  seg. 

liVhen  caught  in  a  gale  before  reaching  Flamborough  Head,  witness  has  always  kept  his 
ship  to  sea,  or  run  for  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  enter  the  tidal  har- 
bours with  laden  vessels,  1065-1075 Circumstances  under  which  a  harbour  of  refuge 

in  Filey  Bay  would  be  useful  to  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade,  1076-1085.  1094-1098.  iii7* 
1141-1144. 

Witness  considers  that,  looking  generally  to  the  wants  of  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
Baltic  tiade,  a  harbour  at  Filey  would  be  more  useful  than  at  any  other  place  on  the  east 

coast,  1079  et  seg, In  the  great  majority  of  case«,  laden  colliers  from  the  northenv 

ports  get  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where  they  often  accumulate  in  great  numbers,  1086- 
1095.  1 102 Usefulness  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  in  the  case  of  vessels  caught  in  a  north- 
east ^le  north  of  that  place,  1108-1112 Drawbacks  upon  the  usefulness  of  a  harbour 

of  refuge  io  Bridlington  Bay,  1118-1131 Grreater  availableness  of  a  harbour  at  Filey 

than  at  Hartlepool  or  in  Tees  Bay,  1132-1140. 

Cromarty  Firth.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  at  times  in  getting  up  the  Firth  of  Cro- 
marty, on  account  of  the  contrary  winds,  Stevenson  108-113;  Henderson  281-286. 

Csimming,  Captain  William,  and  Captain  James  APKellar.    (Analysis  of  their  Evidence.^ — 
Are  both  in  the  merchant  service,  and  have  frequently  gone  north-about  from  Glasgow  to* 

America,  2397-2399 {Captain  MKellar.)    Considerable  danger  on  the  north  coast 

of  Ireland  when  vessels  are  caught  in  a  nortli-west  gale,  2400-2409 Excellent  pro- 
tection at  the  Skerries,  if  certain  works  were  carried  out  there,  2410-2417 Many 

vessels  have  been  lost  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  coasts  of  Ireland,  2418. 

{Captains  M^Keliar  and  Gumming.)    A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  from  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  to  America  or  Canada  go  north-about ;  still  greater  use  of  the  North 

Channel,  if  there  were  a  harbour  at  Ponrush,  on  the  north  coast,  2419  et  seg. From  the- 

Clyde  to  any  of  the  American  ports  the  northern  passage  is  the  shorter,  2421.  2437,  2438 

(Captam  Camming,)    Both  from  Liverpool  and  dlaseow,  vessels  to  Canada  would 

go  by  the  North  Channel,  if  the  wind  were  south  or  south-west,  2433-2438.  2504-2511 
^'-'^Captain  M^Kellar.)  Difficulty  at  present  in  sailing  vessels  making  use  of  Portrush. 
harbour,  2450-2452. 

{Captain  Cummin f.)    Belief  that  the  Glasgow  traders  generally  would  rather  have  a- 

harbour  on  the  north  coast  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland,2464,  2465 ^The  bar  ai 

Waterford  should  be  deepened,  2466 Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly  are  exceedingly  incon. 

venient  as  harbours  of  reiiige,  2471,  2472.  249B The  trade  from  Glasgow  to  the  West. 

Indies  or  the  Mediterranean  chiefly  goes  south,  as  being  the  shortest  passage,  2473- 
2476 ^The  chief  danger  of  the  north  passage  is  in  a  north-west  wind,  2477,  ^478- 

{Captain  M*Kellar.)    Vessels  going  westward  could  not  leave  the  Skerries  on  their 

voyage  in  a  north-west  wind,  2479-2484 The  importance  of  a  harbour  at   Portrush 

has  been  spoken  of  for  some  years,  2485 ( Captain  Camming.)  Advantage  of  a  harbour 

at  Portrush,  at  which  vessels  from  America  might  call  for  orders  before  going  on  to  the 

Clyde,  2488-2491 ^There  is  some  danger  in  the  navigation  of  the  coast  near  Belfast^. 

3500-2502 ^With  a  northerly  or  north-easterly  wind  vessels  from  Liverpool  would  go 

south-about,  2503.  2512. 

D. 

Dargan,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  very  extensively  engaged  as  con-^ 

tractor  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  2580,  2581 Is  well  acquainted  with  the  Skerries 

at  Portrush,  2582,  2583 Pecuhar  facilities  offered  by  the  Skerries  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge,  2584 ^Ample  supply  of  excellent  material,  easily  available,  2584-2589.  2595. 

^Witness  projected  a  work  at  the  Skerries,  which  has  since  been  improved  by  Sir  J» 

Dombrain  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  2590-2592 Estimate  of  100,000  2.  as  the  cost  of  the* 

work  ;  witness  would  undertake  to  do  it  in  three  years  for  that  amount,  2594-2598. 

When  the  works  between  the  Little  Skerries  and  the  land  were  completed,  considerable 
protection  would  be  afforded,  2598-2604.  2609-2611— The  breakwater  from  the  shore- 
to  the  Little  Skerries  could  be  completed  in  about  a  vear ;  it  would  cost  rather  more  than. 

half  the  total  amount,  2605-2609 The  inner  breakwater  should  be  rubble  work,  with 

a  faced  wall  at  the  top,  2612-2614 Sufficient  material  miglit  be  got  from  the  Large 

Skerries  for  the  work  connected  with  them,  without  diminishing  their  height  too  much» 

2615-2617 There  is  railway  and   telegraphic  communication  with  Portrush,  2618^ 

«6i9 The  vessels  in  the  Coleraine  irade  now  touch  constantly  at  Portrush,  2620^ 

4622. 
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jDeparture  Ports.     A  vMsel  IftaviQg  Hartlepool,  ^r  oUier  port^^do^s  not  waattanr.har^tMnof 
refuge  there  so.  much  as  somewliere  on  the  vxiyage^  CWJe  ^3. 

.  Dambrain,  Sir ^  James.  (Aaalysis  €>f  bis  Evidence.)*— Was  for  ilitrty  y^ars  Inspector  of  the 
Irish  coastguard  service  ;  is  faaiiiiar  with  the  whole  "Coast,  3304-2307.  2345^2398 

JEvidaace  strongly  in  favour  ofa  harbour x)f  refufi^e^at  the  Skerries,  near  P^rtrush,  on  the 
ju)nh  coast,  2309  et  sea* rNatural  protection  by  the  Skerries,  except  from  nontl^west 

'winds,  2310-2316 IfOUgh  Foyle  andiLousch  Suiilyiaresafe  harboars  but  are  very -diffi- 
cult of  access  ai>d  egress,  23 17-2327..  2356,  2357.  2383-2386.  2993^2395. 

Adequacy  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Admiral  'Evans  for  rendering  the  Skerries  nn  excel- 
lent protection  in  all  winds,  2328-2331 Great  depth  and  large  area  to  be  provided 

at  the  Skerries,  2333-2336-— -The  holding  ground  is  exceHent,  2337 Numerous 

vessels  -which  would  probably  avail  themselves  ef  a  harbour  at  PortVush ;  many  vessels 
from  Liverpool,  &c.,  which  now  go  by  the^  eonthem  passage,  wou^d•  tlicn  go  north-about, 

2338-2344.  2351-2353.  2358-2390 Thefe  is  no  niangcr  of  the  bay  stltrng  up,  2350 

The  entrance  woald  not  be  difficult,  and  vessels  could  easily  gel  otit  again,  2355. 

^gg6 When  inspector  of  the  coast-guard  service,  witness  officially  rrconraiended  a 

harbour  at  Portrush,  2362.  2391,  2392. 

Dover.    Reference  to  the.  effect  of  the.  Dover  ^eakrwater  upon  the  acoumuLition  of  shingle 

along  the  cuast,  Weader  1988*1999 Uoiibt  whether  Dover  harbour  can  ever  acQom- 

modate  the  large  vessels  that  might  be  accommodated  in  the  Downs,  Lowery  2124. 
2143-2147.  2151,  2152, 

Explanation  as  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  Avorks  at  Dover ;  at  Ihepresent  rate  ifc^  will 
require  foity-five  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two  piers,  Walker  3870*'^879. 3893-5895 

The  west  pier  consists  now  of  an  entire  wall  of  solid  masonry,  eighty  feet"  tbifek  at 

'bottom,  and  founded  forty-Ave^ feet  below  low  water  of  spring  tides/ iA.  3872,  3873— — 
Considerable  protection  already  afibrded  by  the  works;  racreased  reft^cas  the  works 

increase,  ib.   3879-3881 Reason   why  the  stctgiqg  «syatem  ofzcons^ruotiQn,,  as  at 

Holyhead  and  Alderoey,  is  not  appUcable  at  Dover,  ib.  3B8273886. 

Doumsy  The.  .Th&Downs  are  the. great  resort  for  vansels  catightin  the  Channel  iti'.a/soutli* 
west. gale,,  as ^woll.  as.  for  vessels  from  the  North  Sea«  £cc./hut  thero  ista'.great  want  of 
shelter  there,  Lowery  2L2i-t2i24..2i43rr2i50— --A  most  exteauiive  nnd  4n«st  safe  -har- 
bour might  ho  formed;at  the.  Downs  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  bmk^ ;  /position  and  jiaiure 
of  the  breakwater  required  ;  the  expense  would  probably  be  very  great,  ib.  2i2aT2135. 
2152-2154 All  the  ships  of  the  empire  might  take  refuge,  ib.  2128 The  sand- 
banks at  the  Downs  have  varied  very  little,  16.  2164. 

Drew,  Captain  John,    (Analysis  of  his'Evidence.)-^Haven-master  of  the  port  of  Bristol, 

and  superintendent  of  pilots  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  3523,  3524 ris  well  acquainted 

with  tne  coast  from  Bristol  to  London,  3525-3529 Considers  that  in  the  Bristol 

Channel,  Lundy  Island  is  by  far  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  3530  et  seq^ 
Lundy  would  be  easily  .acotssible  .in.  all  winds,  3531,  3532.  3640.  .35g3-<--^TDees  not 
know  any  thing  of  the .  expense  of  making  a  iiarbour  at  Lundy,  but  there  is.  plenty  of 
materiarthere  lor  the  works,  3636,.  3637-  3560-3662-  3560-3563.  3611,  3612.  3^7- 

.  3639 Advantage  of  Lundy  Island  over  Clovelly,  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  3542-3544 

Advantage  ofa  harbour  at  Lundy.  Island  or  Clovelly  otrer.jone  at  SwaBsea,,3£^- 

3548.  3564-3566. 

Lundy  would  be  available  e(jually  for  foreign-bound  as  for  coasting  vessels,  3554- 

3559.  3570.  3603,  3604 It  IS  proposed  to  erect  a  breakwater   from  Rat  Island  to 

Tibbet  Point :  this  would  bt^  at  a  depth  of  13  fathoms  at  low  water,  3560-3562.  3574- 

3582.  3600-3602 Consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  an  improvcKi  rehigeaat  ike 

Mnmbles  would  be  useful,  3564-3566.  3683**3699.  3606— —Doubt  na.to  there  liaving 
been  at)y  great  number  of  wrecks  which  might  have  .been  prevented  by  a  harbour  of 
refuge  at  Lundy,  3o67-3573-  3623-3625. 

Advantage  of  the  salient  position  of  Lundy  over  any  other  position  between  the  Mum- 
•  Wes  and  Milford  Haven,  361 3-3618 Necessity  for  a  harbour  of  refugee  at  Lundy,  not- 
withstanding the  refage  afforded  in  Milford  Haven,  3626-3636 Convenient  em ploy- 

xMSkt  of  conyict  labour  ou'a  harbour  at  Lundy,  3640. 

,Dmnnetkead  Lighthouse.     Average  annual  number  and  tonnage  of  oversea  and  coasting 
vessels' which  paid  light  dues  for  Dunnethead  Lighthouse  in  the  years  1846-1853,  App. 

/).'210. 
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E. 

England^' East  Coast  of,'    See  Lowestoft.         Tarmouthl- 

England,  North-east  Coast  of     Vessels  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off  Shields,  or  that 
part  of  the  coast,  had  better  keep  to  sea,  and  do  not  require  a  harbour,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 

599.  603,  604.  675-680.  707.  730,  731 Evidence  in  detail  as  <o  the  great  danger  of 

the  coast  north  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  off  ihe  Head;  numerous  losses  threitgbiv«t* 
8el«  being. dii?en  from  uoder  the  Head  in  southerly  and  south-easterly  gales,  Coocfe  783 
etseq.;  Clark' gQO  et  seq,;  Coston  1053-1060.  3086  et  sea.;  Best  2014-2816 Dis- 
sent from  the  embayment  theory  of  Mr.  Calver;  points  on  the  norlh-east-coast  which  the 

line  of  euibayment  should. embrace,  Coode  834-837 The  most  dangerous  part  of  the 

coast  is  between  Flan>borough  Head  and  Redcar,  Clark  9x3.. 

The  grtat  mass  of^  wrecks  occur  fro«i  vecseh  bemg  driven  back  from 'Flamborough 
Head,  and  foundering  or  going  on  shore  in  trying  to  'make-  Hafdepool  an<i  other  ports, 
Clark  930-935-  952-954-  96©!  96H  97^-973*  gsr-iooe.  101  g- 1027;  Coston  1053-1060.  • 

1 086  et  seg, A  lilarfaour  o»^  the*  umih  oast  coasl^  sonnewbere  off  the  Tees,  is  very 

necessary,  Sir  H.  Shiffner  2087; Harboui*s  of  refuge  are  urgently  required  on  ihe 

norih-east  coast,  Loicery  2136-2-138 For  vessels  from  the  northern  ports  to  London, 

as  well  as  for  vessels  from  ihe  Baltic,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  is  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  Whitby,  Best  28o»^2Sid-- — Greater  claim  of  the  north-east 
coast  than  any^otber  part  of  the  coast  for  a  grant  *of*  public  money,  Waiher  3837,  3838. 

Letter  from  Mn  R.  Ward.  Jack^oa  to  Lord  Adolphus  Vane  Tempest,  dated  8th  May, 
1858,  with  refitrence  to  .thfr  number .T>f  .wrecks "caiiitcasuakies  at  different  points  along  tne 
east  coast,  App.  p.  229,  230. 

Bvidence  adduced  by/the  Oomniittee  as -to 'the  great  importancetof  a -refuge  on  the 

north-east  coast,  BifKp.vi,  v\\^ ^Tlie  tonnage  o**  five  ports  on  the  north-east  reprch 

sents  fuHy*45  percent  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  Englaad,  and  fally  32  perceati  of 
the  entire  trade,  coasting  and  foreign,  ib.  vir 

See  also  FiUy^i^*        Flamborough  Head.         Hartlepool.         Tees  Ba^.         Ttdal 
oMd  Drading  Harbours. 

Euglandr  South. Coast  of    Tlie  English  Channel  is  now  well  provided  with  harhoursrc^ 

refuge,  Henderson  ^^-\^^ &>uth-we8terly   gales  are.  the   most  -dangerous  in.  St. 

Gec^rgei's  Channel,  ice,  Shermgharn  1216- As  regacds  the  number  of  wrecks  on  the 

south  coasts  witness  does  4iot. place  much  rdiance  on  ihe  Wreck  Chart,  and  refers  to  a 
return,  prepared  from  the  ''  Admiralty  Register,"  showing  that,  in  the  years  1852-1856, 
there  were  more  lives  lost  on  the  south  coast  than  on  the  coast  from  Berwick  to  the 
Thames,  Sir  H.  Shiffner  2077,  20781.  2090-2095 Distance  of  120  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth to  the  Downs  wiihout  any  proper  harbour,  ib.  2079.  2086. 

Between  Plymeuth  and  the  Downs  there  is  no  urgent  demand  for  a  further  haibaur«of 

refuge,  Zou;«rjf  2iJ9r2i2a.   2132,2133,  2141^,2142 The  wrecks  on  the  south  coaat 

are  chiefly  through  collision  off  Beachy  Head,ii.  213^,2140. 

See  aho  Downs,  The,        Newhaven,  amd  Seaford  Bay* 

EvanSy  Rear* Admiral  George.    (AmdyM  of*hisBvidence.) — Has  been  Conservalor  of  tMe 
Mersey  for  fiftcenyearsy  2194,  2195        Was^the  firstnavai  officer  that  commissioned'  a 

steamer,  2196, 21 97^ Wias  empk^yed  upon  a*Pos4<^Office  Inquiry  Commission  in  1835 

and  1836,  and  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  faei^ 

lities  of  different  pboes^for  harbtMUs^  2198-2208.  2276-2£i78 Has  examined,  but  not 

professionally,  «the  coast  about  Portrush^  2209-2214 Has  been  round  the  world  many 

tines,  bnt.  never  saw  any. plaoe  where  natnie  has  done  so  much  towards  a  harbour ,of 
lefiige  as  at.the  Skerries^near  Portrush,  2215^2218. 

Nature  of.  the  work's  Bnggested  by  witness  in. order  to  make  a  very  large  harbour  at  the 

Skerries,  which  would  be  protected  in  all  w'rads,  2218  et  seq. ^Witness  would  join  thle 

main  land  with  the  8maU  okerries,  but  would  for  the  present  leave  open  the  space  betweei^ 

the  Small  and  Gb-eatt Skerries,  22]9-2f2i«  2239^2247 Exceueot  material^  readily 

availal»le,  for  tbatconsttuction  of  the  works,  2235-2237 An  outlay  of  about  ioo,oool 

would  coyer,  the- wopkft- proposed .  by  witne#8,  and  an  additional  15^00/.  or.  2o/x>oi./. 
would  do  all  that  \«as  necessary  towards  closing  the  passage  between ithe  two  Skierriea, 
2238-2242 Thsre  would  be  Jio  danger  of. a  silting  up  of  the  sand,  225^-2251. 

Kumerous  yessiels  which  would  probably  be  benefited  by  a  harbour  at  Portrush  ;  vessels 
from  Liverpool  and  the  Cr^de  would  in  fa  et  then  go  north-about  instead  of  sonth-about,  2253,- 
2261.  2267-2275.  3279,  2280.  2301-2303 lioughPojle  and  Lough  Swilly  are  veiy  good 

0.36.  D  2  harbours, 
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£van$,  Hear^Admiral  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

harbours,  bat  are  very  diflBcuU  of  access  to  sailing  vessels,  2256,  2257.  2286-2300 
Vessels  could  get  out  of  a  harbour  at  the  Skerries  in  any  wind,  2257.  2300— *-The 

iiolding-ground  is  clay,  2262 The  greater  Skerries  might,  if  necessary,  easily  be 

extended,  2263-2266'— Tendency  of  the  proposed  harbour  to  diminish  wrecks,  2282* 
2285. 
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F. 

1.  Oeneralljf  as  to  the  great  Advantages  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  Site  for  a  Hear" 

bout  on  the  NorA-east  Coast. 

2.  Its  Advantage  as  a  Naval  Station. 

3.  Views  of  Captains  of  Vessels  in  favour  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Filey ^ 

rather  than  elsewliere  on  the  Coast, 

4.  Nature  of  the  Worhs  proposed ;  Facilities  of  Construction, 
b.  Cost,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Coode. 

6.  Report  by  Mr.  Coode  in  January  1858. 

6.  View$  of  the  Committee;  Importance  attached  to  the  Site. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  great  Advantages  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  Site  far  a  Harbour 
on  the  North-east  Coast : 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  best  site  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  on  account  of  the  salient  posidon  of  Flamborou^h  Head,  Henderson 

407-413,  416-420.  471-503 Facility  for  vessels  to  get  out  of  Filey  Bay,  Hendersom 

409 ;  Sir  J.  C  Rou  673,  674 Pfobability  of  vessels  caught  in  certain  srales  off  the  coal 

ports  making  for  a  harbour  ax  Filey,  Henderson  416-419.  475-480— —Witness  has  n^ 
connexion  with  Filey,  ib.  482,  483. 

Witness  has  recently  viewed  the  bay  in  its  character  of  a  harbour  of  refiige,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  a  naval  station,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  555  et  ^^y.— — The 

4>each  at  Filey  is  a  firm  sand  without  any  rock,  16.  560.  561.574-576 Gradual 

deepening  of  the  water  off  the  coasi,  ib.  562. 

Special  advantage  of  the  harbour  in  the  case  of  Uden  colliers  caughi  in  a  south- 
easterly or  easterly  gale  under  Fiamborough  Head,  at  which  point  such  vessels  frequently 
congregate  in  great  numbers.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  570-572,  586-593.  616-630.  644-662. 

693-697,  722,  723  ;  Coode  750  etseq. Advantage  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  ta 

vessels  going  nortliwnrd  and  caught  in  a  north-easterly  gale  at  certain  points  north  of  the 
bay.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  570.  573,  574,  627.  672.  701-712 Probable  prevention  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  wrecks  which  occur  about  Filey  Bay,  &c.,  if  there  were  a  harbour  of 
relume  there,  ib.  570.  589,  590.  646.  667.  714-717 ^The  holding-jfround  is  particularly 

S^od,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  581,  582 ;  Coode  776 — —Facilities  at  Filev,  ifthere  were  a  harbour 
ere,  for  the  refitting  of  disabled  vessels.  Sir  J.  C  Rou  583,  584. 

A  harbour  at  Filey  would  not  be  available  in  the  case  of  vessels  caught  in  a  north  • 
easterly  gale  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  or  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off  Shields,  or 
leeward  of  the  harbour,  Sir  J.  C.  Rou  596-603.  675, 676.  701-703— -Nature  of  witnes^s's 
connexion  with  Filey,  ib.  605,  606— --Statement  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  ten- 
dency to  silt  up.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  610-612;  Coode  777.  853-858.  868-876;  Clarh  1034- 

1036 Although  Filey  is  not  a  port  of  commerce,  vessels  would  run  for  it  instead  of 

ibr  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  or  Shields,  and  wrecks  would  thereby  be  prevented.  Sir  J. 

C.  Rou  616-622.  6^14-662.  693-697 For  the  general  coasting  trade,  independently 

of  the  trade  of  the  coal  ports,  a  harbour  at  Filey  will  be  much  more  useful  than  at 
Hartlepool)  ib.  631,  632. 

Witness  has  reported  in  favour  of  a  harbour  of  refu^  at  Fdey  Bay,  Coode  735,  736  — 
Is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Uie  coast  north  of  Scarborough,  but  has  very  minutely 
•examined  Filey  Bay  and  ite  neighbourhood,  ib.  737-741— —Filey  Bay  oossesses  venr 
great  and  peculiar  capabilities  for  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  it  is  capable  of  affording  much 

more  shelter  than  is  contemplated  in  witness's  plan,  ib.  742,  743 Witness  has  only 

recently  reported  upon  the  eligibility  of  Filey,  having  been  locally  employed  to  examine 
into  the  matter  since  the  sitting  of  the  C.immittee  in  1857,  ib.  744-749. 

Possibility  of  vessek  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  north  of  Filey,  being  able  to  reach 
a  harbour  there,  Coode  759-762 -«— Absence  of  difficulty  in  making  the  harbour  in  a 

south-east  gale,  unless  the  vessels  are  too  far  north,  t&.  772-775.  007 ^The  risk  in 

bringing  up  under  S|>eeton  Cliff,  would  be  obviated  by  a  refuge  in  Filey  Bay,  ib.  781, 

782 Tlie  question  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  was  discussed  in  1852,  and  was  favourably 

reported  upon  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  in  1836;  ib.  790-792— -The  fact  of  Filey 
not  being  a  trade  port,  is  an  argument  in  favour,  ratlier  than  otherwise,  of  its  eligibility 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  ib.  794,  795.  833. 

There 
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Filey  JJuIK— continued. 

1.  Oeneralfy  as  to  the  great  Advantages  of  FUejf  Bay,  Sfc^^continned. 

There  is  railway  and  teleeraphic  communication  with  Filey,  Coode  796 Although 

Filey  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  distant  from  the  more  salient  point  of  Flamborough  Head, 
it  is  the  nearest  eligible  point  to  the  greatest  point  of  danger,  and  a  harbour  of  refuge 
there  would  save  more  hves  than  a  harbour  elsewhere  along  the  coast»t&.  798-801.  8og- 
813.  838—^ — Harbours  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool,  the  Tyne,  and  North  Tees,  would  still 

not  obviate  the  necessity  of  one  at  Filey,  ib.  830,  831 Advantages  of  Filey  over 

Hartlepool  in  being  thirty-six  miles  more  eastward,  t&.  839,  840— *  Avoidance  of  colli- 
sions off  Flamborough  Mead  if  there  were  a  place  of  refuge  at  Filey,  ib,  877-879. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Coode  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  31st  March  1858, 
referring  to  the  large  proportion  of  wrecks  in  the  case  of  laden  colliers  as  strengthening 
the  claims  of  Filey  JBay  as  the  best  site  for  a  harbour  uf  refuge,  App.  p.  219. 

2.  Its  Advantage  as  a  Naval  Station  ; 

Witness  examined  Filey  Bay  most  minutely  some  years  a^o,  with  reference  to  its 
capabilities  Tor  a  naval  station,  for  which  he  considers  it  admirably  adapted.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 

553-554 ^Tlie  salient  position  is  very  important  for  purposes  of  defence,  ib.  633-635. 

€81 In  approving  of  Filey  Bay  for  a  naval  station  in  time  of  war,  witness  contem- 
plates that  a  steam  squadron  should  be  st  itioned  there,  ib.  727-729 Special  impor- 
tance of  the  position  of  Filey  with  reference  to  nationel  defence,  Coode  812.  838.  905. 

3.  Views  of  Captains  of  Vesseb  in  favour  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Filey,  rather 

than  elsewhere  on  the  Coast: 

The  captain  of  a  vessel  plying  between  London  and  Leith,  who  has  been  on  the  route 
for  40  years,  spoke  to  witness  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  for  a  harbour ;  course  of  such  a 
vessel  as  compared  with  one  from  London  to  the  coal  ports,  Henderson  486-489.  497- 

^03 Belief  that  ninety-nine  masters  of  colliers  out  of  100  would  bear  out  witness's 

conclusion  that  Filey  Ba]f  is  the  best  site  for  a  harbour,  Coode  832— —Reference  to  a 
petition,  very  numerously  signed  by  masters  and  mates,  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  best 
{K>int  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  ib.  890^  89 1  • 

Witness,  who  is  a  master  mariner,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  most 
eligible  place  on  the  coast  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Clarh  936  et  seq. ;  Coston  1079  et  seq. ; 
Best  2817  et  seq. — —Greater  facility  in  making  Filey  than  Hartlepool  when  the  wind  is 
from  certain  pomts,  Clark  939-96t,  1007-1011 — -Witness  is  a  native  of  Bridlington, 

and  is  altogether  disinterested  in  recommending  a  harbour  at  Filey,  ib.  974,  975 In 

a  south-easterly  gale,  vessels  from  Flamborough  Head  could  keep  the  sea,  but  would 
rather  make  for  a  harbour  at  Filey,  ib.  977-^85.  1019-1021.  1046. 

Usefulness  of  a  harbour  at  Filey,  in  the  case  of  vessels  caught  in  a  north-east  s:ale 

north  of  that  place,  Coston  1108-1112 Greater  a vailableness  of  a  harbour  at  Filey 

ihan  at  Hartlepool,  or  in  Tees  Bay,  ib.  1132-1140 ^The  great  majority  of  the  masters 

of  colliers  prefer  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  to  one  at  any  other  place,  Best  2819, 2820. 

2832,  2833 Advantage  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  over  one  at  Uiirtle(K>ol,  for  the  coal 

vessels  as  well  as  for  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  ib.  2825,  2826.  2834-2837.  2855-2857. 

2867 With  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay,  there  would  be  no  pressing  want  for 

another  between  the  coal  ports  and  the  Thames,  ib.  2843-2846. 

4.  Nature  of  the  Works  proposed;  Facilities  of  Construction : 

Suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  position  of  the  breakwater  necessary  to  make  Filey 

Bay  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  556-559.  562-569,  624-626 Much  more 

extended  breakwater  required  for  a  naval  station  than  a  harbour  of  refuge,  ib.  557.  559. 
566 Peculiar  facilities  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  material  for  the  proposed  break- 
water, ib.  577-580.  608,  609.  689,  690— The  removal  of  the  material  for  the  break- 
water would  at  the  same  time  give  a  space  for  Government  works,  ib.  613-615 Firm 

site  for  the  proposed  breakwater,  ib.  684-688. 

Peculiar  facilities  for  the  provision  and  laying  down  of  the  material  for  the  breakwater, 
Coode  762-764.  814,  815  The  total  length  of  the  breakwater  proposed  by  witness  is 
^,600  feet,  ib.  765,  766— —Acreage  and  depth  of  anchorage  to  be  given  in  the  proposed 

harbour,  si.  767-771 Shelter  would  be  given  from  every  wina  that  blows,  ib.  767. 

•904 ^Tiie  mode  of  construction  proposed  is  to  bring  up  the  rough  deposit  to  about 

15  feet  under  low  water  and  thereon  to  build  a  vertical  wall,  ib.  814. 

6.  Cost,  as  estimated  by  Mr,  Coode : 

*        Estimate  of  860,000/.  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  breakwater,  Coode  813-816. 859- 
^65  and  Sup,  App.p.  7,  8. 

0.36.  D3  6.  Views 
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6.  Iiep€Tti)if  Mf.  Cbodeifi  J<znuarylS6^\ 

Oopy  of  Mf.  CoodeS  Repcwt,  dated  Janumy  1858  ;  dttaHs  therein  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  isite*;  the  raod^  of  consiraction,  cost,  &c. 

7.  Views  of  the  Committee ;  Importance  attached  to  the  Sti£ : 

The  argumeniB  put  foi  war<i  ia  favour  of  Ftley  Bay  as  ^he most  eligible  site  bu  the  noiSh- 
east  coaft  are  considered  by  the  Ooinmitf^  to  be  well  worthy  of  furiher  iniiestigatioa  before 
any  decision .  is  arrived  at  in  favour  of  a  harbour  elsewhere  on  the  .north^e««ti '.coos t. 
Rep.  p,  vii, 

5^  also  Baltic  Trade.  Eogland,  North-east  Coast  of,  Fiamboivugh  Head. 

Founderings. 

Fishguard,     Advantagcif  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  ni '  Fishg\x?ivd,  Sheringham  1^65 

A  breakwater  at  Fishguard  would  have  saved  many  wrecks,  Claxton  1875 For 

sundry  reasons  Fishguard  Bay  is  the  best  place  b^tw^en  IVWUbrd  Haven  and  Holyhead  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge, -Harris  3473-3512 Elefuge  would  largely  be  taken  in  Fishguard 

,  Bay. by  vesseU  caught  in  gales  from  the  nortli-west  to  the  northHea&t,i6.  3474-3477-: 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  breakwater  over  the. Cow  and  Calf,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

76,000/.;  excellent  accommodation  thereby,  z6.  3478-3487^ In  1846  sixteen  ves*tls 

were  lost  in  the  Bay,  which  would  have  been  saved  had  there  been  a  harbour  of 'refuge, 
2^.3483-3492 Advantage  of  Fishguard  over  St.  Tudwali's  Roads,  16.3493-3500. 

Fishing  Trade  {Scotland).     See  Wick. 

Flamborough  Head.     Much   larger  proportion  of  collisions  off  Flamborough  Head  than 

other  parts  of  ihe  coast.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  586-588.  653-662 ;  Coode  755,  756 The 

northeast  wind- causes  most  wreck<i  on  the  coast  about  Ffamborottgh  Head,  Str;^.  C.'Ross 
709— —Flamborough  Head  is  the  sonth  headland  of  Filey  Bay,  and  is  from  six- to* seven 

mUes  distant,  and  abbot  threie  miles  more  seau^rd,  Coode  751.  798;  8to.  8^5-827^ 

Explanation  of  the  great  accanmlation'  at  times  of  laden  vessels- under  Flambbrough 
Head  ;  witness  hjis  seen^soo- there,  and  has  heard  of  there  having  been  750  at  onfe^thne 
under  Speeton  Cliff  in  Rley  Bay,  ib.  778-786'-  842-846. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  great  majority  of  wrecks  on  the' coast,  north*  of  Flam- 
borough Head,  occur  througl)  laden  Vessels  being  driven  back  from  that  point  bysouikerly 
or  south-easterly  gales,  Coode  783-786.  817,  828,829.  845,  846.  877-879.  889-89;; 

Clark  930  et  seq.;  Costou  1053-1060.   1086  et  seq.;  Best  2814-2816 Instance«iof 

vessels  having  been  driven  to  and  fro  between  Flamborough  Head-.  and.Leith  Roads  for 

want  of  a  baibour  cjf  refuge  near  the  former  place^  Coode  784-786..  895-897 Obstacle 

to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Head,  ib.  825.  887-889. 

Colliers  generally  have  theirjports  in  fleets, and  in  the  great  majority  of  qases  get  as 
far  as  Flamborough  Header  Filey  Bay,  Clark  916-919.  940-944;  Coston  1086-1095. 
1102— —Witness  has  been' off  Flamborough  Head'  when  there  have  been-  from  300  to 
400  vessels  detained  there  by  cotitrary  wiiids^  Clark  916.  964.  997-1000— -Shelter  from 
southerly  gales  under  the  Head,*  ib.  920-924.  997-1000— —Danger  to  vesseM  detained 
uilder  the  Head  when  a  scale  comes  fnim  the  east,  or  east 'by  nofth,  w  south^^ast,  ib.  925- 
QSO"-  946.  971-973— *-Fiequent  loss  by  collision  off  Flamborough  Head,  Clark  qq-^^.. 
964>9655  Coston aogc). 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  driven  back  from  Flamborough  H^ad  to  Hartle- 
pool three  times  in  one  voyage ;  many  vessels  at  the  same  time  were  driven  to  liCith 

Roads,  Clark  956-959.  976.   1002-1006 Cross  sea  in  passing  the  Head,>6.  991,  992. 

1000 ^The  neighbourhood  of  thd  Head  is  the  most^d^ngerous  part  between  Newcastle 

and  Lynn,  Cosiou  1053 With  a  southt^a&t  wind  theteis  no  pcotectioa  under  the  Aead^ 

ib.  1100. 

See  also  JShigiand,  North-east  Coast  of:        Fil^  Bay: 

Forward,    Thomas  RoundelL    (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.) — Cominamk   the    "  Sylvia," 
cruiser;  has  had  eleven  years  experience  of  the  coast  from  Bristol  to  the  Land's  Elnd, 

1328-1335 Special'danger  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Cornwall  and  Trevose  Head, 

1336 Evidence  it)  favour  of  St.  Ives  as  the  best  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels 

going,  up  aod<lown  the  Bristol  Channel,  1337  ^^  *^- — —Unsafe  anchonus^e  at  Pstd^w; 

the  ground  is  all  sand,  1340*  1432,  1433— —Excellent  anchowige  at  St.  Ives,  1341 J 

Nature  of  the  winds   most' dangeWMas  on  the  coa«t/.i34y-i345.  1355-= Cbnsiderafcle 

l69ser  take  place  on  tbe^coast  alK>ve  Lundy  Iskindj'  1346,  1347. 

Excellent  proteciion  to  bexiffbrded  in  St.  Ives  Bay,  if  there  were  a  breakwater  thtiwn 
out  from  St.  Ives  Head,  135^*^360,  i3«7-*-i37i.  1421-1443^— Nnmerotis  loweein  Ake 
upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  from  the  necessity  of  running  there  in  foggy  weather, 

1358-1360 On  some  occasions  witness  hasTUttforshettec^^the  MwaUestimSwansea 

Bay, .1361,  .1362— — Witness  has  only  twice  tak^n  refuge  in  Padsiow^.  the  enlranoe  10 
that  harbour  being  exceedingly  narrow  and  dangerous,  and  the  ancharag^  being   vwy 

unsafe,  1363-1366.  1422.  1428-1433 Witness  has  taken  refuge  at  St  Ives  500  or  600 

tioMs,  1368. 
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Forward,.  l%ommM:JtaundelL    iAnalyais  of  bis  Evidence)    tontinued. 

CoHsiderations  as  to  the  beet  shelter  for  vessels  not  able  to  mnke  St.  Ives,  and  obliged 
to  run  up  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  gale ;  the  Mumbles  are  the. best  site  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge   for  these  vessels,  1372  et  seq. A  breakwater  from  Stopper  Puint,  outside 

Padstow,  would  not  be  effectual  in  rendering  the  harbour  largely  available,  1400-1403, 

1441,  1442 Poor  shelter  in  Clovelly  Roads  when  the  wind  is  west-noith-wcst,  1410, 

1411 Between  Harlland  Point  and  St.  Ives  the  coast  is  very  dangerous,  1413-1418 

— r  Refuge  at  St.  Ives,  if  theie  were  a  breakwater  there,  to  vessels  from  Liverpool  caught 
in  a  westerly  gale,  1434-1436— — The  majority, of  vessels  lost  in  the  Bristol  Channel  are 
forced  up  by  the  gales,  1444-1446. 

Ftmukrings,     Doubt  as  10  the  proposed  harbour  at  Filey  being  of  much  use  in  preventing 
:.foundehng8  which  now  occur  at  some  distance  off*  the  coast,  Coode  880-886. 

Feyle  and  Swillj/,  I/)ughs.  Lough  Foyle  and  Loggli  Swilly  are  safe'  harbours,  but  are 
very  difiicult  of  access.  Sir.  J.  Burgoyne  2177;  Evans,  2256,  2257.  2286-2300  ;  Sir  J. 
JDombrain  23i7r23^7.  2356,  2357,  2383-2386*  2393-2395;  Cumming24yi,  2472.  «408; 
Gibbons  2569;  HamiUon,^o%4,  3095. 

Fraserburgh  {East  Coast  of  Scotland).     Tiiere  is  no  protection   from  north-east  gales  at 

Fraserburgh,  Stevenson  257 Witness  Ikis  sur\'«yed  the  harbour  of « Fraserburgh,  and 

has  furnisned  designs  for  its  improvement  and  extension,  Ai^mtf^Ay. 31 11-31 13 By 

cateoding  the  pfesent  ncrth  pier  of  Fraserburgh,  1400  feet  shelter  would  be  tfrfforded-from 

•  ibei  nonh^^ettst  wind,  there  eetng  olready  protection  firom  southerly  and  -  souih-^easterly 
gales,. £6.,  3ii4-^ii6«  3121.  3125.  3141^3148.  3151— ^Axca  and  depth  of  «helterto  be 
supplied  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  pier;   it  is  not  intended   to  accommodate 

large  ships,  ib.  3116.  3121,  3125-3133.  3i49-3>59-  S^Q^.  3191 Estimate  of  80,000/. 

as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of  thosexisting  works,  ib.  31 17,  3118.  3130.  3135- 
3i39«  3''i05 Facilities  for  obtaining  excellent  material  for  the  construction  of  the  pier, 

t&.  31 19-3 » 7^-3^  74- 

.The  harbour  .would  be -easily  a(»cei«ible  at  all   times,   AienMky  3^22 Shelter 

rafibrd^d  by  the  existing  works;  these  have  cost  50,000/.  t6.  3125;  sijT**— -At  present 
uo  vessels .«an  run  for  the  harbour  at  low  water,  ib.  3143^3145  'The  coasting  vessels 
.along- the  coast  from  Moray  Firth  to  Buchtin  Ness  would  be  chtefly' benefited,  ib.  3153 
.  ■  Gnally  inorcftfed  acctiaimodation«to  be  given  by  extending  ihe  pier  double  as  far  As 
•witoeiis  pn^poses ;.-  costly  and  .ted  in  us  charncter  of  such  fun  her  extension,  ib.  3157,  3158. 
319^73^96. 
A,. portion  of  the  works  first  executed  was  breached  by  U)e  sea,  but  the  repairing  of  it 

•  uas  not  very  expensive,  Ahernethy  31C9-3171 — — L«»rger  aad  better  jnal^riuls  proposed 
to. be  used  by  witness  than  wus  at  iirst  ust-d,  ib.  3172-3174 rExcept  in  utathellyuir 

.  north  easterly  gales  the  proposed  extension  coidd  be  carried  on,i6.,3i  75-31 79 System 

of  construction  proposed  ;.  necessaiiiy  loug  time  requti*ed,  t6,  3180-3189- Good  cha- 
racter of  the. bottom  ou  which  the  pier  would  be  fuuaded ;  jhe  action. of  the  North  S#a 

need  not  be  apprehended,  ib.  3197-3205 Explanation  as  to  witness   not  having  been 

:. favourable  for  a  few  y^ars  to  the  construction  of. a  pier  at  Fraserburgh^  ib*  3206^32^3. 

Paper  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Abernistby  containing  sundry  statistics,  as  to  tiie  iiarbotv, 
.its  trade,.8cc.,'4/'/'*l'«  200-222. 

G. 

Geihi^^  JRobert.  (Analysis. of  his ;  Evidence.) — HarbotHMoaetrr  of  the  Port  of  Newport : 
is  a  pilot  commiafiioner^  and  is  H'ell  .a^q«aii¥ed  witli  the^Biistol  Channel,  3641^3644 

Considtrs  that  Lundy  Island  is  the  best  plaee  in   Uie  channel  for  a   harbour. of 

refuge,  3645  et  seq. Objection  to  a  harbuur  of  Tv  fuge  at  the  Mumbles  on   account  of 

the  sandbanks  there,  and  the  objection  of  masters  of  vessels  to   run  for  it,  3646.  3650, 

3651.3670-3672.3701-3715.3770 ^Nextto  Lundy,  Clovelly  is  the  best  site  in  the 

channel  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  3649. 

Witness  has  no  interest  either  in  Lundy  ur  Swansea  as  the  site   for  a  harbour,  bat 

decidtdly  preiers  the  former  site,  3650  et  seq. Free  ingress  and  egress  for  vessels  if.a 

breakwater  were  made  at  Lundy,  3656,  3^57.  3679-3682.  3694-3700 Reference  toia 

return  showing  the-  tonnage  of  the  ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;,  the  tonnage  is  oa^ 
tenth,  and  the  number  of  vessels  one-sixth  of  all  the  poits  in  the  kingdom,  3659-3667. 
3769- — rVefcsels  firom  CardifF;  Newport^. and  other  places  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  north 
shore  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  there  are  no  such  dangers  on  the  south  shore  or  rn 
making  for  Lundy,  3668-3674.  3722-3727.  3742-3747,  3766-3768. 

A  harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives  would  be  too  far  off  for  the  trade  of  theBiistol  Chan- 
nel, 3675-3678.  3761-3765 Lundy  Lland  is  far  preferable  to  St,  Ives,  3679.  3761- 

,3765 The  opinion  of  the  trade  grneralJy  of  the  Biistol  Cliannel  is  in  favour  of  Lundy 

as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  3683,  3684.  3741.  3766-3768— —Probable  prevention  of  many 

wrecks  by  a  harbour  at  Lundy,  3687-3693 Shelter  at  present  at  Lundy  from  westerly 

gales  only,  3694-3700 Advantage  of  a  refuge  at  the  Mumbles  in  the  case  of  sm^l 

vessels  which  run  back  to  Penarth  Roads,  3706-3721.  3748-3752 The  depth  of  water 

<mtsi(le  Lut:dy  is  too  great  for  small  vessels  to  anchor  in,  3728-3740— — Probable  cost 
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of  the  proposed  harbour;  accommodation  to  be  given,  3763-3755 Constant  del  ention- 

of  vessels  in  difiierent  parts  of  the  channel  for  want  of  a  proper  harbour  at  Lundy,  3770. 

Gibbons,  Barry  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Engineer  for  harbours,  &c,  under  the 
Board  of  Works,  Ireland;  knows  the  Irish  coast  intimately,  2513-2517 The  Sker- 
ries at  Portrush  present  peculiar  facilities  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
2518-2520.  2569     ■    There  is  an  excellent  supply  of  material,  easily  available^  2520- 

2524.2559-2561 Certain  works  proposed  at  the  Skerries,  and  which  would  afford 

great  protection,  could  be  executed  for  100,000/.,  2526-2535.  2562-2566 Plan  of 

construction  proposed  ;  natural  aid  already  supplied,  2528-2547. 

For  many  reasons  Portrush  is  the  most  eligible  spot  on  the  north  of  Ireland  for  a 

harbour,  2543.  2569-2577 Advantage  of  a  curtailment  of  the  open  space  between^ 

the  Great  and  Little  Skerries;  this  might  be  done  for  an  increased  cost  of  20,000  /.  or 

30,000 /.,  2544-2547.  2556-2561 ^There   is  no  danger  of  the  roadstead  silting  up,. 

2548-2551 Considerable  shelter  under  the  Great  Skerries,  2552,  2553 Objection 

to  the  entrance  being  between  the  Lesser  Skerries  and  the  shore,  2554,  3655~----The 

works  might  be  finished  in  two  years,  2567,  2568 Kingstown  Harbour  is  very  easy 

of  access  in  an  east-north-east  wind ;  the  entrance  is  too,  wide  rather  than  otherwise, 
3578*  2579. 

Olasgow  Trade.    See  Ireland^  Cocuts  of.        Portrush. 

Grants  of  Public  Money.    See  Carlingford.  Costs.          Filey  Bay ^  6,  6.           Land^s 

End  to  Hartland  Point.        Passing  Tolls.  Portrush,  A.  6.         Se/f-supporting  Har^ 

bours.  Tidal  and  Trading  Harbours.  Value  of  Land.  Waterford.  Wexford^ 
Wich,  3.  6. 

H. 

Hamilton,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  in  command  of  vessels  in  the 
Liverpool  foreign  trade  for  twenty-two  years,  301 1-3014 Has  generally  gone  south- 
about  when  outward  bound  from  Liverpool,  3015,  3016. 3o63-307G.  3088-3093 Both 

for  the  outward  bound  and  inward  bound  trade  of  Liverpool  a  harbour  of  rdTuge  at  Car- 
lingford  Lough  on  the  Irish  coast  would  be  particularly  ut^eful,  3017-3022.  3035-3041, 
3104        On  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  Waterford  is  the  best  situation  for  a  harbour  o£ 

refuge,  3023-3026 On  the  Welsh  coast  St.  Tudwall's  Roads  are  a  very  good  locality 

for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  ships  going  south  from  Liverpool,  3027-3029.  3058,  3059. 

Liverpool  masters  as  a  rule  prefer  the  south   channel,  and  would  not  be  induced  to 

go  north-about  by  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  3030-3032.  3063-3083.  3096.  3105 

The  Clyde  masters  t^sually  go  by  the  north  channel,  and  a  harbour  at  Portrush  would 

be  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  such  vessels,  3032.  3078-3087— A  harbour  of  i^fuge 

at  the  Isle  of  Man  would   be  useful  only  for  small  vessels,  3033,  3034 Kingstown 

Harbour  is  accessible  in  a  south-east  gale,  but  there  is  a  great  risk  in  taking  large  ships 
into  it,  3035-3041. 

In  going  round  the  north  of  Scotland  witness  prefers  the  passage  through  Pentland 

Firth,  3042-3045 — i-The  Orkneys  supply  good  natural  harbours,  3046-3048 North 

of  Liverpool  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  very  useful  at  Piellendry,  inside  Walney 

Island,  3050-3057 Harbours  are  required  m  the  Bristol  Channel,    Caldy  Island 

being  a  good  situation  for  one,  3058-3062— —Reasons  for  Liverpool  masters  preferring 

the  south  channel,  3071-3077,  3097,  3098 Risk  in  taking  large  vessels  through  the 

entrance  to  Lough  Foyie,  3094,  3095 Holyhead  Harbour  is  not  of  much  use  to  the 

Liverpool  trade,  except  to  steamers,  3099-3103. 

Harris,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  a  captain  in  the  merchant  service ; 

is  well  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  coast,  3452-3458 Is  now  receiver  of  wrecks  under 

the  Board  of  Trade,  3459-3461 Great  in*draught  of  water  in  Cardigan  Bay,  3463- 

3466 The  greatest  number  of  wrecks  on  the  coast  occur  between  Newport  Bay  and 

St.  David's  Head;  official  list  hereon,  3467-3470 Between  Holyhead  and  Milford 

Haven  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  in  a  westerly  gale,  3471,  347* F<^r  sundry  reasons- 

Fisb^ard  Bay  is  the  best  place  between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  3473-3512. 

Hartland  Point.  Hartland  Point  is  the  place  where  vessels  leaving  the  Bristol  Channel^ 
mostly  experience  difficulty,  Gething  3763-3765. 

See  also  Barnstaple  Bay.        Land's  End  to  Hartland  Point. 

Hartlepool.    Objection  to  Hartlepool  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  on  account  of  its 

being  so  deep  in  the  bay,  Henderson  407-423 Necessity  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 

Hartlepool,  or  near  that  place,  as  well  as  at  Filey  Bay ;  opinion,  however,  that  it  would 
not  prevent  so  many  wrecks  as  one  at  Filey,  Sir  •/.  C.  Ross  589.  594.  595.  616-622.  631. 

632.  646-652.   663-667.  691-698.  714-724 Witness  cannot  speak  to  the  reputed 

fact,  that  Hartlepool  Bay  is  silting  up,  ib.  718-721. 

Belief  as  to  the  silting  up  of  Hartlepool  harbour,  Coode  787,  788.  899-903 Diffi- 
culty of  vessels  taking  siielter  at  Hartlepool  on  account  of  the  low  depth  of  water;  when 

they^ 
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they  cannot  make  Filey  Bay  in  a  southerly  gale,  they  must  go  on  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

Coode  892-897 Obstacle  to  keeping  up  a  proper  depth  within  a  breakwater  at  Har* 

tiepool,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  sand,  ib.  898-903. 

Disposition  of  Hartlepool  to  silt  up,  Clark  966-968.  1037-1043 Low   depth  of 

water  m  the  bay,  Bttt  2854.  2868-2871. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  tlie  influential  evidence  given  in  1857,  in  favour  of 
Hartlepool  as  the  most  eligible  site  on  the  north-east  coast.  Rep.  p.  vii. 
See  also  Departure  Ports.        Filey  Bay. 

Have,  William  lienneit.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Produces  a  model,  and  illustrates 
therefrom  the  advantages  of  a  new  kind  of  breakwater  invented  by  himself,  3954.  3969- 

3969 One  of  these  breakwaters  is  being  erected  in  South  Australia,  and  the  principle 

has  been  tried  successfully  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  3955--3957*  3960- 

3962 Small  cost  and  easy  construction  of  breakwater  on  the  plan  in  question,  3959. 

3963- 

The  proposed  breakwater  consists  essentially  of  a  number  of  parallel  plates  of  iron 

inclined  ai  an  angle  of  55  or  60  degrees,  with  the  horizon  towards  the  sea,  3959 ^The 

plates  are  framed  together  in  certain  lengths,  and  supported  upon  bags,  or  piles  of 

wrought  iron  ;  how  these  piles  might  be  fixed,  3959.  3966-3968 Position  and  action  of 

the  plates  explidned  ;  there  would  be  an  almost  entire  neutralisation  of  the  forces  of  the 
wave,  and  the  »rea  of  \^attT  within  the  plates  would  at  all  times  be  sufficiently  still  for 
all  purposes  required  in  a  harbour  of  refuge,  3959.  3961.  3964.  3965. 

Henderson,  Captain  James,  R.N.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of 

witness  as  to  the  east  and  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  265-271 ^I'he  harbours  in  the 

Orkneys  are  natural  harbours  of  refuge,  272 A  harbour  of  refuge  is  desirable  at  Wick, 

for  fishing  vessels,  but  not  for  anything  beyond  that,  273-276 In  a  strong  westerly 

wind  vessels  do  not  go  through  Pentland  Hrth,  and  they  make  for  the  Orkneys  rather 
than  for  Wick,  277-280 — —There  is  considerable  difficulty  at  times  in  getting  up  the 
Firth  of  Cromany  on  account  of  the  contrary  winds,  281-286. 

Prevention  of  loss  of  life,  if  there  had  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead  ou 
occasions  of  violent  changes  in  the  wind,  287-290— —Vessels  from  the  south  to  Arch- 
angel would  take  refuge  at  Peterhead  and  not  at  Wick,  291,  292 — — Vesseh  would 
rarely  or  never  make  for  Wick  if  there  were  a  refuge  at  Peterhead  as  well  as  at  the 

Orkneys  and  in  Pentland  Firth,  291-293.  297 Difficulty  in  getting  into  Wick  in  a 

strong  westerly  wind,  and  of  getting  out  in  an  easterly  wind,  294-296. 

Increased  resort  to  Peterhead  of  vessels  going  to  or  from  the  Baltic  or  Archaneel,  if 
there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  298-300.  392,  393— The  northern  bay  at  Peter- 
head is  the  preferable  one  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  301,  302 Peterhead  possesses 

greater  claims  to  a  harbour  of  refugb  or  a  naval  station  than  Wick,  or  any  other  place  on 

the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  303  et  seq.  406 In  advocating  the  claims  of  Peterhead 

witness  explains  that  he  has  no  connexion  with  the  place,  304.  327,  328. 

Docks  and  a  double  harbour  might  be  made  at  Peterhead,  but  they  would  be  very 

expensive,  309.  331-337 Facility  for  fortifying  Peterhead,  310. 383-386- Probable 

reason  of  the  great  diminution  since  1850  in  the  number  of  vessels  passing  Buchan  Ness 

Lightliouse,  316-318 Bhips  generally  go  through  the  Pentland  Firai  ratlier  than 

outside  the  Orkneys,  338-340.  376-379 Vessels  going  north  and  overtaken  in  a  gale 

to  the  east  of  Peterhead  would  make  for  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland^  rather  than  for  Wick 
or  Peterhead,  341-354. 

Advantages  of  prominent  or  salient  points  over  bights  of  bays  as  localities  for  harbours 

of  refuge,  355-361.  490-496 Good  shelter  if  there  were  a  breakwater  at  a  certain 

point  just  off  Buchan  Ness  Lighthouse,  362-370— — Doubt  whether  the  conformation 

of  Wick  Bay  admits  of  a  large  and  safe  harbour  there,  380-382 Danger  at  times  to 

the  Wick  fiships  vessels  for  which  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  would  not  at  all  provide,  387- 

389 Probabuiiy  if  there  were  a  harbour  at  Peterhead  of  large  merchant  vessels,  as 

well  as  vessels  of  war,  resorting  thither,  390-399 Importance  of  Wick  as  a  fishing 

station,  402-405. 

Objection  to  Hartlepool  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  accotmt  of  its  being  so 

deep  in  the  bay,  407.  423 Evidence  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  the  best  site  on  the 

north-east  coast  of  England  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  on  account  of  the  salient  nosition  of 
Flamborough  Head,  407-413.  416-423,  449.  471-503— — The  advantage  of  Filey  Bay 
chiefly  consists  in  the  facility  of  getting  out  of  it,  409. 

Considerable  importance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives  Bay;  circumstances  under 
which  a  harbour  there  would  be  most  useful,  414,  415.  424-448.  456-470 Acces- 
sibility of  Milford  Haven  as  a  place  of  refuge,  415. 496-^^Prohability  of  vessels  caught 
in  certain  gales  off  the  coal  ports  making  for  a  harbour  at  Filey,  416.  419.  475-480-—* 
The  chief  advantage  of  Holyhead  Harbour  is  its  salient  position,  450*468— -— The  English 
Channel  is  now  well  provided  with  harbours  of  refuge,  463'-455 

0.36.  E  Advantage*^ 
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Henderson^  Captain  James,  R.N.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^t/iiierf. 

Advmtt^s  resncctivcly  of  Padstow  and  Sc.  Ives  as  sites  for  t  harbour,  456-468 

Between  Milford  Haven  and  St.  Ives  a  harboor  ts  not  required,  469,  470 The  moodi 

of  ihe  Tees  is  an  objectionable  site  for  a  liarbour,  as  being  so  deep  in  the  Iray,  477, 

478 Witness  has  no  connexion  vritb  Filey,  482,  483 ^Tbe  captain  of  a  vessel 

plying  between  London  and  Leith,  who  has  been  on  the  route  for  40  years,  spoke  to 
witness  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  for  a  harbour ;  course  of  such  a  vessel  as  compared  with 
one  from  London  to  ihe  coal  jiorts,  486-489.  497-503. 

Holyhead.    The  chief  advantage  of  Holyhead  new  harbour  is  its  salieni  position,  Henderson 

450-452 Respects  in  which  witness  objects  to  the  site  of  the  harbour,  Sheringham 

1246,  1246.  1317,  1318 Usefalness  of  the  harbour,   Thompson  2963-2966-; — The 

'  harbour  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  Liverpool  trade,  except  to  steamers,  Hamilton  3099- 
3103. 

Holywell  (^Cornwall).  Reference  to  the  contemplated  construction  by  a  private  company 
of  a   pier  and   breakwater  at  Holywell;    propriety  of  Government  assistance  in   the 

matter,   Claxtou  1727,  1728.  1898-1901 Plan    for  an  extension  of    some  works 

about  to  be  made  ai  Holywell  by  a  private  company,  ib.  3522. 

Hoshyn,  R.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Hoskyn,  dated  9  December  1857,  ^^  ^  ^^^  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Skerries  at  Portrttsh  for  forming  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  App.  p.  225. 

I. 

Ireland,  Coasts  of.     Greater  dangers  of  the  southern  passage  th  \n  of  the  northernpassage  " 

to  vessels  from  Liverpool,   8cc.  Sir  J.  Domhrain  2343,  2344.  2366-2373 Tlie  fogs 

that  prevail  in  the  Channel  off  Belfast  are  a  great  cause  of  loss,  ib.  2359,  2360.  2371 

Considerable  danuer  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  when  vessels  are  caught  in  a 

north-west  gale,  JIPKcIlar  2J.00-2409 — ;— Many  vessels  have  been  lost  on  the  liortl^* 

east  and  north-west  roasts,  to.  2418 From  the  Clyde  to  any  of  the  American  ports 

the  northern  passage  is  the  shorter,  M^Kellar  and  Cumming  2421.  2437.  2438. 

Both  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  vessels  to^Cannda  would  go  by  the  north  channel 

if  the  wind  were  south  or  south-west,  Cumming  2433-2438.  2504-2511 Belief  that  tlie 

Glasgow  traders  generally  would  rather  have  a  harbour  on  ihe  north  coast  than  any 

other  part  of  Ireland,  ib.  2464,  2465 ^The  trade  from  Glasgow  to  the  West  Indies 

or  the  Mediterranean  chiefly  goes  south,  as  being  the  shortest  passage,  ib.  2473-2476 

^The  chief  danger  of  the  north  passage  is  in  a  north-west  wind,  io»  *477>  2478— — 

There  is  some  danger  in  ihe  navigation  of  the  coast  nekr  Belfast,  ib.  2500-2502 With 

a  northerly  or  north-easterly  wind  vesselid  from  Liverpool  would  go  south-about,  ib. 

Witness  has  generally  gone  south-about  when  outward  bound  from  Liverpool,  Hamil^ 

ton  3015,  3016,  3063-3070.  3088-3093 Reasons  for  Liverpool  masters  preferring 

the  south  channel,  Hamilton  3071-3077-  3097^^.3098;  Bowen  3443-3448 ^The  south 

channel  is  far  the  best  course  for  Liverpool  foreign  bound  vessels,  Williams  3919,  3920. 

See  also  Carlingford.         Pqrtrush.         Waterford. 

Iron  Breakwaters.  Witness  produees  a  model  and  itlnstrates  therefrom  the  advantages  of 
a  new  kind  of  breakwater,  invented  by  himself.  Hays  3954.  3959-3969 — —One  6f 
these  breakwaters  is  being  erected  in  South  Australia,  and  the  principle  has  been 
tried  successfully,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  Hays  3965-3957'  3900- 
3962^-— Small  cost   and   6asy  construction  of  breakwater  on   the   plan   in   question, 

<^*  3959-  3963 ^^  proposed  breakwater  consists  essentially  of  a  number  of  parallel 

plates  of  iron  inclined  at  an  angle  of  55  or  60  degrees  with  the  horizon  towards  the  sea, 

<*^-  3959 '^^^^^  plates  are  framed  together  in  certain  lengths  and   sapported  upon  bags 

or  piles  of  wrought  iroo ;  bow  these  piles  might  be  fixed,  ib.  3959.  3966-3986 Posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  plates  explained  ;  there  would  be  an  almost  entire  neutralisation  of 
the  forces  of  the  wave,  and  the  area  of  water  within  the  plates  would  at  all  times  be  soffi- 
ciently  still  lor  all  purposes  required  in  harbour  of  refuge,  ib.  3959-3961.  3964^  3965- 


Jackson,  R.  Ward.  Letter  from  Mr,  Jackson  to  Lord  Adolphns  Vane  Tempest,  dated 
8  May  1858,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  at  different  points 
along  the  east  coast,  as  affecting  the  claims  of  differenrt  places  to  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
App.  p.  229,  230. 

JameSf  Ikmd^  (Analysis  pf  his  Evidenee.) — Surveyor  £wr  Lh>yd*s  on  the  coasi  of  Cardigan ; 
baa  kuig  hem  iniioMtte  with  the  coast  from  Uolyhead  to  Milic>rd  Haven,  3338-3345^-*^— 
Wrecks  often  occur  insidk  Kemesa  Head,  oa  the  sands  of  Cardigan  Bay,  394&-d348. 

337»-3383 
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James,  X>avid'    (Analysis  of  hit  Evideoce)-*coii<jstMj. 

3379-3383-^ — Between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead  the  be«t  phce  for  a  harbour  (»f 
refuge  is  inside  of  Kemess  Head,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  3349  ei  $eq. Advantages  of  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  at  Kemess  Head  over  one  at  SL  Tudwall's  Roads,  as  well  as  over  one  at 
any  other  place  on  the  same  sectionof  tiie  coast,  3363-337a.  3384-3392 — -The  proposed 
breakwater  ai  Cardigan  would  provide  about  20  acres  available  far  refuge,  3373-3378. 

K. 

Kemess  Head  {Cardigan).  A  breakwater  off  Kemess  Head,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  would  be  a 
great  blessing,  Clarion  1823-^ — Kemess  Head  is  a  more  desirable  place  than  Fishguard 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge;  its  advantages,  ib.  187.5.  1918-1920. 

Wrecks  frequently  occur  inside  Kemes^s  Head  on  the  sands  of  Cardigan  Bay,  James 

3346-3348.  3379-3383 Between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead  the  best  place  for  a 

harbour  of  refuse  is  inside  of  Kemess  Head,  ib.  3349  ^t  Jeot.— -Advantages  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge  at  Kemess  Head  over  one  at  Fishguard,  St.  Tudwall's  Boads^  or  any  other 

place  on  the  same  section  of  the  coast,  ib.  3356^3372.  3384-3392 ^The  proposed 

breakwat'^r  would  provide  about  20  acres  available  for  refuge,  ib.  3373-3378. 

Between  Milford  Haven  and  Holyhead  (he  best  site  for  a  harbour  €if  refuge  ia  inside  of 

Kemess  Head  in  Cardigan  Bhy,  Bowen  339Q  etseq. Advaotages  of  Kemeas  Head  over 

St.  Tud wail's  Roatts  and  other  places  on  the  stime  coast  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  ib. 

3400-3408.  3426-3442 ^The  anchorage  in  the  harbour  would  be  very  good,  ib.  341 1, 

3412 The  harbour  would  be  useful  for  all  vessels  as  well  as  coasters,  ib.  3414-3416. 

3426-3433 ^Tlie  proposed  harbour  would  be  a  great  boon  to  vessels  from  Liverpool, 

ik  3422-3445. 

King  Road  (^Bristol  Channel).     See  Bristol  Channel 

Kin^Btewn  (Dublin).     Kingstown  Harbour  is  very  easy  of  access  in  an  east-north-east 

wmd  ;  the  entrance  is  too  wide  rather  than  otherwise,  Gibbons  2578, 2579 ^The  harbour 

18  accessible  in  a  south-east  gale,  but  there  is  great  risk  in  taking  large  ships  into  it, 
Hamilton  3036-3041. 


Iioden  Vessels*     Statement  that  the  loss  of  laden  colliers,  as  compared  witli  lii^bt  ones,  off 
Flamborous;h  Head,  &0.,  is  as  four  to  one ;  explanation  hereon,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  585-588. 

668-671.  699,  700.  725,  726 ;  Coode  802.  846 Much  greater  risk  of  loss  by  ibundeiing 

in  the  case  of  laden  vessels  than  of  light  vessels,  Coode  753-757.  867 Statement 

showing  that  the  loss  of  life  is  ten  limes  as  great  in  the  ease  of  veasfts  in  cai^  as  of  ves- 
sels in  ballast,  between  the  Tyoe  and  Flamborough  Head,  it.  756-758 Explanation 

that  the  numerous  wrecks  near  Sunderland  are  those  of  laden  vessels,  driven  b<«ck  thither 
for  want  of  a  harbour  to  the  south^  ib.  846. 

Accidents  and  wrecks  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  laden  ships  than  of  light 

ships,  C2arA9i4,  915.  955.  1044,  1045 Greater  difBcuUy  of  loaded  vessels  than  lieht 

vessels  in  making  the  tidal  harbours  when  driven  back  by  gales,-  ib.  1022-1030 ^The 

losses  on  the  east  coast  are  chiefly  of  kdea  vessels,  whicb  caaoot  enter  the  tidui  harbours, 
Best  2847-2854.  2858-2863. 

Lanis  Endto  Hartland  Point.    The  coast  between  the  Land's  and   Hartland  Point  is 

espicially  dangerous,  Sheringham  1153-1155;  Forward  1413-1418 Large   vessels 

going  down  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea  would  hardly  make  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge  on  the  G>ntwall  Coast,  Sheringham  1158.   1275 Nature  of  the  winds  most 

dangerous  on  the  coast  about  St.  Ives,  &c,.  Forward  1343-1345.  '355 Sundry  points 

on  the  Coast  which  have  been  suggested  for  harbours  of  refuge,  Bryant  1455 Inier- 

mittent  character  of  the  casualties  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  A.  1580. 

Want  experienced  by  witness  of  a  harbour  on  the  coast,   Claxton  1681-1683.  1743- 

1746 ^The  expense  of  breakwaters  on  the  ct>ast  of  Cornwall  would  be  about  the  same 

at  different  places  in   proportion  to  the  size,  ib.  1696,  1697 Harbours  of  refuge  at 

St.  Ives,  Trevose,  and  Cl»)velly  would  each   be  exceedingly  useful,  ib.  1735 Precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  constructing  breakwaters  on  the  Cornwall  coasr,  in  order  to  suard 

against  accumulations  of  sand,  th.  1750-1753.  1839-1850 About  300,000  L  would  be 

ihe  cost  of  a  harbour  at  either  Trevose  Head,  Pen  tyre,  St.  Ives,  or  Clovelly,  ib.  1911- 
1913— -Reference  to  a  certain  chart,  showing  the  availableness  of  Padstow,  St  Ives, 
Clovelly,  &C.,  for  vesseia  caught  in  a  gale  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast,  ib.  1921- 
>934- 

Reference  by  the  Committee,  to  the  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Ives  or  Padstow, 
00  account  of  small  coasting  vessels.  Rep.   p.  vii,  viii. 

See  also  Bristol  ChanneL        Padstow..        St.  Ives. 
o^6.  a  2  Ughthouse^ 
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Lighthouse  Dues.    Expediency  of  dues  or  tolls  being  paid  for  harboara  of  refuge  as  for 
lighthouses.  Rep*  p^  x,  xi. 

Liverpool  Trade.    See  Ireland,  Coasts  of.        Portrush. 

Long  Hope.    In  time  of  war  Long  Hope  would  naturally  be  a  naval  station  as  well  as  Peter- 
head, Moody  526, 527. 

Los$  of  Life.    Belief  as  to  the  greatest  number  of  lives  as  well  as  wrecks  occurring  in  the- 

case  of  small  vessels  locally  lost,  iSAm/igAain  1270-1272 Comparative  statement  of 

the  loss  of  life  between  Flamborough  Head  and  St.  Albans  Head,  and  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Dover  ;  explanation  thereon,  Walker  3779-3785.  3827,  3828.  3832,  3833. 

Total  of  4,148  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  five  years,  1852-1856  Repp.iy. 

^The  proposed  harbours  of  refuge  would  probably  save  a  larger  proportion  of  lives 

than  of  property,  ib,  x. 

Loss  of  Property.    See  Wrecks  and  Casualties. 

Lowery^  Thomas.    (Analyj^is  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Trinity-house  pilot ;  is   engaged  chiefly  in 

the  English  Channel,  2115-2118 Considers  thai  between  Plymouth  and  the  Downs 

there  is  no  urgent  demand  for  any  further  harbour  of  refuge,  2119-2121.2132,2133.  2141, 
2142— The  Downs  are  the  great  resort  for  vessels  caught  in  the  Channel  in  a  south-west 
gale,  as  well  as  for  vessels  from  the  North  Sea,  &'c.  but  there  is  ^eat  want  of  shelter 

there,  2121-2124.  2143-2150 A  most  extensive  and  most  safe   harbour  mi^ht  be 

formed  at  the  Downs  within  the  limits  of  the  Brake;  position  and  nature  of  the  oreak- 
water  required;  the  expense  would  probably  be  very  great,  2122-2135.  2152-2154. 

Doubt  whether  Dover  Harbour  can  ever  accommodate  the  lar<re  vessels  that  might 

be  accommodated  in  the  Downs,  2124.  2143-2147.  2151,  2152 Harbours  of  refuge  are 

urgently  required  on  the  north-east  coast,  2136-2138 ^The  wrecks  on  the  south  coast 

are  chiefly  through  collision  off*  Beachy  Head,  2139,  ^'4^ Considerable  expense  of 

improving  the  tidal  harbours  of  the  south  coast,  2148 Large  resort  of  vessels  to  Yar- 
mouth Roads,  although  by  no  means  a  safe  refuge,  2155-2163  The  sand-banks  at 
the  Downs  have  varied  very  little,  2164— *— One  of  the  old  channels  to  the  Yarmouth 

Beads  is  now  closed  up,  2165,  2166 The  pa&sage  leading  to  Lowestoft  Harbour  is 

not  at  all  fit  for  large  vessels,  2167,  2168. 

Lowestoft.    The  passage  leading  to  Lowestoft  Harbour  is  not  at  all  fit  for  large  vessels, 
iourery  2167,  2168. 

Witness  superintended  the  construction  of  Lowestoft  Harbour,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  3217, 
3218— -Hands  in  a  chart  of  the  coast  adjoining  Lowestoft,  and  a  plan  of  the  harbour, 

ib.  3219 Tliere  are  two  piers,  one  100   feet  long,  and  the  other  1,250  feet,  the  width 

of  the  entrance  being  150  feet,  ib. The  outer  harbour  is  easy  of  access  at  all  times, 

and  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  disabled  vessel^,  td.  3222.  3245.  3261,3262. 

3277-  3304,  3305.  3336,  3337 The  sand-banks  afford   considerable  protection  from 

the  sea,  ib.  3222-3226.  3254,  3255 Very  large  traffic  passing  outside  Lowestoft,  and 

large  number  of  fishing  and  other  vessels  taking  refuge  in  the  harbour ;  statistics  hereon, 

ib.  3223,  3224.  3233-3237-  3«47-3253-  3283,  3284.   3300-3305.  3318 ^Yarmouth 

and  Lowestoft  Roads  may  be  considered  as  one,  ib.  3225. 

Inadequacy  of  the  inner  harbour  at  Lowestoft  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  shelter; 
large  number  of  vessels  which  at  times  are  necessarily  refused  a  refuge  for  want  of 

space.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  3227-3232.  3258-3263.  3285-3289 On  an  averasre  more  than 

600  vessels  a  year  take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  ib.  3235-3237.  3283 ^Tliere  are  not 

many  wrecks  immediately  off  the  harbour,  ib.  3238. 

Suggestion  that  a  space  of  about  eight  acres  called  Kirkley  Ham,  in  the  inner  harbour, 
be  dredged,  and  be  applied  solely  to  purposes  of  refuge;  this  would  accommodate  300 
additional  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  might  be  done  for  from  35,000  /.  to  45,000/., 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto  3239-3243.  3263-3282.  3295-3299.  33.0.  3311 The  outer  harbour 

does  not  require  any  expenditure  for  purposes  of  refuge,  ib.  3239.  3244-3246.  3277. 

3318 Occasional  inaaequacy  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the  roadstead,  <6.  3255. 

3278-3280.  3290-3294.  3315 Increased  losses  at  Lowestoft  from  collision,  since  the 

increased  resort  of  screw  steamei-s  to  the  harbour,  ib.  3256,  3257. 

There  is  no  bar  at  Lowestoft,  and  the  depth  across  the  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour 
is  from  19  to  20  feet  at  dead  low  water.  Sir  8.  M,  Peto  3306-3308.  3317.  3329,  3330 
-      The  inner  and  outer  harbours  are  dredged  for  about  350^  a  year,  and  there  has  been 

no  silting  up,  ib.  3308,  3309.  3331-3333.  3335 Mention  of  several  high  professional 

authorities  as  favourable  to  Lowestoft  harbour,  ib.  33 r4 ^Thcre  would  be  no  difficulty 

of  keeping  up  the  proper  depth  by  dredging  annually,  ib.  3316-3333 ^The  average  silt 

is  only  an  inch  a  year,  and  is  quite  uniform,  ib.  3319.  3327. 

There  is  a  charge  of  2cf.  a  ton  on  vessels  using  the  harbour  for  refuge,  which  would  be 

ample  to  pay  for  the  dredging.  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  3321 Failure  of  the  original  harbour, 

which  cost  about  200,000  /• ;  purchase  of  the  works  by  the  Norfolk  Railway  Company,  ib. 

3334,3336 
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Z{m;ef^o/i— continaed. 

3334,  3336 Papers  delivered  in  (App.  p.  211-214)  containing  sUtistics  showing  the 

trade  of  the  port,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  harbour  for  general  purposes.  Sir  S.  M.reto 
3336,  3337- 

Number  and  value  of  vessels  and  cargo  coming  into  the  harbour  for  refuge,  and  in 
crippled  and  disabled  states,  during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  outer 
harbour  (1844-1846),  and  during  the  subsequent  years, -4pp. /?,  211— —Particulars  ab 
to  vessels  compelled  to  pa«s  Yarmouth  harbour  and  to  take  refuge  at  Lowestoft,  from 

January  1855  to  March  1856,  ib.  212 Sundry  statistics  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 

port  in  each  of  the  years  1852-1855,  ib. 

Number  of  vessels  which  have  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  during  each  of  the  years 

1852-1857,  App.p.  213 Number  of  anchors  salved  in  roadstead  since  October  1855, 

ib.  213 Statement  showing  the  shipping  trade  during  each  of  the  years  1852-1857,16. 

213,214. 

Xundy  Island  (Bristol  Channel).    Considerable  shelter  afforded  by  the  roadstead  at  Lundy, 

Sheringham  1323-1327 Many  losses  take  place  on  the  coast  above  Lundy  Island, 

Forward  1346,  1347 Drawbacks  upon  Lundy  as  the  site  for  a  place  of  refuge.  Forward 

1389-1 39  > ;  damson  1634-1639. 
A  harbour  at  Lundy  Island  would  be  of  the  moat  service  to  the  foreign  trade,  and 

large  vessels  frowi  Bristol,  Claxton  1749.  1935-1938 An  outlay  of  about  300,000/.  at 

Lundy  Island,  would  provide  protection   for  six  or  seven  dozens  of  small  vessels,  and 

for  seven  or  eight  large  vessels,  ib.  1768-1775.  1910 Lundy  Island  is  the  best  place 

for  a  haibour  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Channel,  as  the  Mumbles  is  the  best  place  higher 
up  the  Channel,  tJ.  1791. 

Witness  considers  that  in  the  Bristol  Channel  Lundy  Island  is  by  far  the  best  place  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge.  Drew  3530  et  seq.;  Oething  3645  et  #ey.— -Lundy  would  be  easily 

accessible  in  all  winds,  Drew  3531,  3532.  3540.  355:) Wimess  docs  not  know 

anything  of  the  expense  of  making  a  harbour  at  Lundy,  but  there  is  plenty  of  material 
there  for  the  works,  ib.  3536,  3537.  3550-356*2-  3560-35G3.  3611,  3612.  3637-3639 
—Advantage  of  Lundy  Island  over  Clovelly  as  the  site  of  a  harbour,  ib.  3542-3544 

Advantage  of  a  harbour  at  Lundy    Island  or  Clovelly  over  one  at  Swansea,  ib. 

3645"3548.  3564-3566 Lundy  would  be  available  equally  for  foreign  bound  as  for 

coasting  vessels,  ib.  3664-3659-  357^-  3603, 3604. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  breakwater  from  Rat  Island  to  Tibbet  Point;  this  would  be 

a  depth  of  13  fathoms  at  low  water,  Drew  3560-3562.  3574-3582.  3600-3602 Doubt 

tis  to  there  having  been  any  great  number  of  wrecks  which  might  have  been  prevented 

by  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  ib.  3567-3573.  3623-3625 An  American  ship,  lost 

in  Barnstaple  Bay  in  1856,  would  have  been  saved  by  a  harbour  as  proposed,  Drew  3572; 

Oething  3689-3691 Advaniaj^e  of  the  salient  position  ot  Lundy  over  any  other  position 

between  the  Mumbles  and  Milford  Haven,  JDreu' 3613-3618 Good  holding  ground 

at  Lundy,  Drew  3622  ;    Oething  3654,  3655. 

Necessity  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  notwithstanding  the  refuge  afforded  at 

Milford  Haven,  Drew  3626-3636 ^The  ingress  and  egress  for  vessels  if  a  breakwater 

were  made  at  Lundy,  Oething  3656,  3657.  3679-3682.  3694-3700--- Vessels  from 
Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  places  avoid  the  danger  of  the  north  shore  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, whilst  inere  are  no  such  dangers  on  the  south  shore,  or  in  making  for  Lunay,  ib» 

3668-3674.  3722-3727.  3742-3747*  3756-3758 Lundy  Island  is  far  preferable  to  St. 

Ives,  as  the  site  fora  narbuur,  ib.  3679.  3761-3765— — The  opinion  of  the  trade  generally 
of  Uie  Bristol  Channel  is  in  favour  of  Lundy  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  ib.  3683,3684. 
3741.3766-3768. 

Probable  prevention  of  many  wrecks  by  a  harbour  at  Lundy,  Gethfng  3687-3693 — »— 

Shelter  at  present  at  Lundy  from  westeriy  gales  only,  ib.  3694-3700 ^Ihe  depth  of 

water  outside  Lundy  is  too  great  for  small  vessels  to  anchor  in,  ih.  3728-3740 Proba- 
ble cost  of  the  proposed  harbour ;  accommodation  to  be  given,  iO.  3753-3766 Consi- 
derable detention  of  vessels  in  different  parts  of  tlie  channel  for  want  of  a  proper  harbour 
at  Lundy,  16,3770. 

See  also  Bristol  Channel.     Convict  Labour. 

M. 
JIPKellar,  Captain  James.     See  Cumming,  Captain  William,  ^c. 

MacLeod  of  MacLeod.  Letter  from  MacLeod  of  MacLeod  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  dated  15  March  1858,  with  reference  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick  Bay^  and 
enclosing  a  repori  by  Mr.  Rendel  on  the  subject,  App.  p.  226-229. 

Man,  Isle  of.    The  Isle  of  Man  does  not  seem  to  afford  refuge  available  for  large  vessels, 

Thompson  2931,  2932 A  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Isle  of  Man  would  be  useful  only 

for  small  vessels,  Hamilton  3033,  3034* 

0.36.  B  3  Evidence 
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ReiM>rt,  1857-8 — tontinud. 

JUan,  Isle  q/^— continued. 

Evidence  in  ff^voiu  of  a  havbour  of  refuge  eUber  at  BaaiAay  or  Port  Erin  in  the  Isle  of 
Han  ;  Ramsay  ia  the  best  site,  but  Port  &in  is  the  most  ecoaottkal,  WaiAer  3839-3847 

^Way  in  which  funds  are  proposed  to  be  procured  for  the  c«>ntemplated  harbours  of 

refuge  or  trade,  ib.  386O.  3855-3860 Delay  in  doing  anythiooj  at  the  Isle  of  Man 

in  consequence,  as  witness  believes,  of  an  unfavourable  report  by  Captain  Vetch^  ib. 
3851.  3861-3864, 

Refttrence  by  the  Ck>namittee  to  the  importance  of  a  pier  or  small  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Pouglas  or  Port  Erin,  Rep.  p.  ix. 

Milford  Haven.  Accessibility  of  Milford  Haven  as  a  place  of  refuge,  Henderson  415^  416 
—Miliord  Haven  affords  excellent  shelter,  but  is  not  available  in  a  south-west  gale, 
SAeringhitm  1209,  1210 The  harbour  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  Gethiifg  3757. 

Moodt/j  Colonel  Richard  Clement^  R.E.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Commands  the  Royal 

Engineers  in  Scotland,  504,  505 Evidence  in  favour  of  Peterhead  as  by  far  the  best 

site  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  both  in  a  national  and  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  506  et  seq. Facilities  for  fortifying  Peterhead  as  to  protect  shipping 

in  the  harbour,  508-510 Inferiority  of  Wick  to  Peterhead  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  or  a 

naval  station,  511.  518-527 A  harbour  at  Peterhead  would  hardly  accoinm(^ate  a 

large  fleet,  512-514 Approval  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  plan  of  a  harbour  at  Peterhead,  517, 

518 Advantage  of  sahent  points  for  naval  stations,  522.  525 In  time  of  war.  Long 

Hope  would  naturally  be  a  naval  station  as  well  as  Peterhead,  526,  527. 

Mumbles^  The  {Bristol  Channel). — On  some  occasions  witness  has  run  for  shelter  to  the 

Mumbles  in  Swansea  Bay,    Forward  1361, 1362 Considerations  as  to  the  best  shelter 

for  vessels  not  able  to  make  St.  Ives  and  obliged  to  run  up  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  gale ; 

the  Mumbles  is  the  best  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  these  vessels,  ib.  1372  et  seq. 

A  very  good  harbour  might  be  made  at  the  Mumbles*  Head,  Samson  1620-1624.  1633. 

Prevention  of  very  numerous  wrecks  if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles, 

Claxlon    1776-1781.    1787-1790 A   harbour   at   the   Mumbles   would   cost   about 

300,000/.,  ib.  1780 Large  vessels  as  well    as  coasters  would  largely  make  use  of  the 

harbour,  ib.  1787-1790 Advantage  of  a  refuge  at  the  Mumbles  rather  than  at  King 

road,  ib.  1812"-*-— If  there  be  but  one  large  work  in  the  British  Channel  it  had  better  be 

at  the  Muinblej«,  ib,  1833-1836 The  Mumbles  would  be  available  to  the  largest  ships, 

and  would  make  a  good  naval  station,  ib.  1837,  1838. 

Further  evidence  relntive  to  the  im|K>rtance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles, 
showing  under  what  circumstances  it  would  be  most  useful,  Claxton  1856-1872,  1884- 

1888,  1940-1943 There  is  excellent  holding  ground,  i6,  1867-1869 ^There  is  plenty 

of  uiaterlal  for  a  breakwater,  ib.  1870 Enormous  trade  from  Swansea  and  CardiiF, 

which  wou'd  be  benefited  by  a  harbour  al  the  Mumbles,  ib.  1871 A  harbour  at  the 

Mumbles  would  be  the  most  useful  for  the  coasting  trade,  ib.  1935,  1936*  i^39"id43* 

In  the  British  Channel  or  the  Welch  coast  the  most  important  point  for  a  harbour  o^ 

refuge  is  at  the  Mumbles,  near  Swansea,  Abernethy  2016-2018.  2031,  2032 Facilities 

for  providing  material  for  breakwaters,  t6.  2018,  2023 Proposition  for  the  construction 

of  two  breakwaters  of  coppsr  flfig  at  an  estimated  cost  of  370,000  i,,  ib.  2019  et  seq. 

Proposed  use  of  copper  shg  as  being  mere  durable  than  limestone  and  obtamabk  at  less 
cost,  ib.  2023.  ao34. 

Position  of  the  proposed  breakwaters;    neither   would  be  connected  with   the  land, 

Abemtthy  2026-2030 An  area  of  200  acres  would  be  sheltered  in  «ll  winds,  with  a 

depth  of  four  fathoms  in  lojv  water  of  spring  tides,  ib.  2030 Proposed  encasement 

of  the  rubble-work  above  low  water  In  frameworks  of  creosoted  timber ;  saving  thereby 
of  time  and  expense  as  compared  with  a  masonry  superstructure,  whilst  equal  dnrabiliiy 
may  be  obtained,  ib.  2037-2069, 

Witness  has  taken  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  which  is  a  safe  point  at  present,  Thompson 
2981-2983.  3008— Consideration  of  ihe  extent  to  which  an  improved  refuge  on  the 

Mumbles  would  be  useful.  Drew  3564-3566. 3583-3599.  3606 Objection  to  a  harbour 

of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles  on  account  of  the  sandbanks  there,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
masters  of  vessels  to  run  for  it,   Gtthing  3646.  3650,  3651.  3670-3672*  3701-3715. 

3770 Advantage  of  a  refuge  at  the  Mumbles  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  which  run 

back  for  Penarth  Roads,  ib.  3706-3721.  3748-3752. 

N. 

tiatural    Harbours  oj  Refuge.      Reffrence  by  the  Committee   lo  the  numerous  natural 
harbours  on  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Rep.  p.  v. 

Naval  Stations.  See  Fiky  Bay,  2.         Newhaven,  and  Seaford  Bay.         Peterhead,  8. 

Porlrush.         Sites.  Wick,  4. 
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^    Report,  1857-8 — continued. 

Newhavetif  and  Seaford  Bay.  Witness  strongly  recommends  the  formation  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay,  Newhaven,  as  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  purpose  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Downs,  Sir  H,  Shiffner  2076  et  ^ey.  — Extract  from  the  report  of 

Sir  Byam  Martin's  commissiaa  in  favour  "of  a  harbour  in  Seaford  Road,  ih.  2076 

Many  ships  would  make  for  a  hurbour  in  Seaford  Bay,  instead  of  incurring  tlie  risk  of 

,  runnmg  for  the   Downs   or  Portsmouth   in  certain  winds,  ih.  2080-2086 Greater 

imporiance  for  national  purposes  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  than  on  the 
north-east  coast,  ib,  2088,  2089*  2109-2112— —Best  position- for  the  break v\ater,  ib. 
2096-2098. 

Reference  to  Mr.  Scamp,  of  the  Admiralty,  as  haying  proposed  a  plan  for  a  harbour 
near  Newhaven,  and  as  able  to  uive  information  to  the  Committee  on  the  subject,  Sir  H. 
iSA/^ner  2098-2100.  2103— — The  cost  of  the  harbour  contemplated  by  Sir  B.  Martin's 

commission  was  1,250,000^,  ib.  2101*2103 Available  supply  of  material  near  New- 

liaven  for  a  breakwater,  ib.  2103-2108 Peculiar  importance,  in  time  of  v^r,  of  a  har- 
bour of  refugi-  at  Seaford,  and  a  hnrbour  of  refit  at  Newnaven,  ib.  2109,  2110 Captain 

Washington  was  a  member  of  Sir  B.  Martin's  commission,  and  signed  the  report  recom- 
mending a  barbom*  at  Seaford,  t6.  21 13,  2114. 

Recommendations  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  1839  and  1844,  of  which  witness  was  a 
member,  in  favour  of  a  barliour  of  refuge  and  defence  at  Seaford,  as  well  as  at  Dover 
and  Pottland,  Walker  3771-3778— Opinion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
Seaford  was  a  more  important  site  tban  Dover  for  a  harbour,  ib*  3774*  37 76 r— Witness 
recomm<>nd8  a  harbour  at  Seaford  as  soon  as  Dover  harbour  is  completed,  ib.  3785.  3806 

Qood  anchorage  at  Seaford,  ib^  3786*--— *  Ample  and  avatlabter  supply  of  taateHal 

for  the  construciion  of  a  breakwater,  ib.  3786,  3787.  3825,  3826. 

Eicplahaiioft  with  reference  to  an  estimate,  as  ^ven  by  witness  to  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
that  Newhaven  h\irbour  could  be  greatly  improved  for  about  70,000/.,  Walker  3788-3800. 

3836 ^The  proposed  improvement  would  include  a  deepening  of  the  entrance  from  two 

•  to  eight  feet ;  character  and  number  of  the  vessels  which  might  then  be  accomraotfated,  ib. 
3794.  3801,  3802.  381 1-3821 — -^Estimate  of  150,000/.  for  more  extensively  improving 

Newhaven  harbour,  and   for  building  docks  and  basins,  ib.  3803,  3804,  3835,  3836 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  recommending  a  harbour  at  Seaford  was  signed  by 
Captai'i  Washington,  ib.  3807-3810. 

Natuie  of  the  works  proposed  at  Newhaven  for  a  cost  of  70,000^,  Walker  3813,  3814* 

3866-3868 Character  of  the  material  available  for  the  pronosed  works  at  Seaford  and 

Newhaven,  ib.  3825,  3826— —Non-objection  to  Seaford  or  Newhaven  as  a  harbour  of 
refu<ye,  on  the  ground  of  any  facility  for  the  landing  of  invading  troops  there,  ib.  3829- 

3831.  3869 The  estimated  expense  of  the  harbour  recommended  by  the  commission  at 

Seaford  was  1 ,250,000  /.,  ib.  3834. 

Items  of  Mr.  Walker^s  estimate  for  Newhaven ;  total  of  70,000/.,  including  contingent 
expenses,  App.p.  210. 

Newhaven,  being  a  tidal  harbour,  cannot  be  considered  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Winder 

2000-2002 A  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  would  not  be  mtich  resorted  to  in 

kOuth-'we>t  gales,  Lowery  2142. 

Explanation  by  Captain  Washington  of  his  views  as  to  the  usefulness  of  a  large  harbour 
in  Seaford  Bay,  and  as  to  the  improvement  of  Newhaven  harbour,  App.  p.  219. 

New  Quay  Bay  {Cornwall).     Advantage  of  providing  some  refuge  in  New  Quay  Bay ;  a 

breakwater  would  be  very  expensive,  Fortrarrf  1376.  1392-1395.  1437^*439 Period 

in  hwich  the  harbour  at  rfew  Quav  has  been  filled  up  by  silting,  Claxton  1752,  1753. 

3521 The  small  harbour  which  was   made  at  New  Quay  is  filled  up  With  sand, 

Harris  3498. 

See  also  Holywell. 
North-easi  Coast  of  England.     See  England,  North-east  Coast  of. 


Orkneys.    There  are  several  fine  harbours  in  the  Orkneys  available  under  certain  circum- 
stances when  vessels  are  caught  in  a  gale  near  Wick,  &c.,  Stevenson  117,  118.  174-177. 

212-218 ^The  Orkneys  supply  good  natnral  harbours,  Henderson  272 ;  Hamilton  3046- 

3048 Vessels  going  north  and  overtaken  in  a  gale  to   ihe  cast  of  Peterhead  would 

make  for  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland  rather  than  for  Wick  or  Peterhead,  Hendenoii  341- 
364- 
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34  PADSTOW    (CORNWALL). 

Beporty  1857-8 — continued. 

P. 
Padstow  (Cornwall): 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Advantages  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Padstow. 

2.  Depth  of  Water  available. 

8.  Nature  of  the  Works  proposed. 

4.  Cost. 

5.  The  Harbour  not  available  for  large  Vessels. 

6.  Objections  generally  to  the  proposed  Harbour  of  Refuge. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Advantages  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Padstow : 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Padstow  as  the  be«t  and  least  expensive  site  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge  for  vessels  caught  in  a  gale  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  Sheringham  1156  et  seq. 

Vessels  going  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  caught  in  a  south-westerly  gale,  would  be 

more  likely  to  make  Padstow  than  Sr,  Ives,  ib.  1165-1 169.  1220-1229 On  the  whole, 

Padstow  is  fiir  preferable  to  St.  Ives  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  that  coast,  SAerinsrham 

1203.  1276-1282.  1304;  Bryant  1456  et  seq. Impression  that  there  is  good  holding 

ground  at  Tower  Head,  Trevose  Head,  and  Padstow,  Sheringham  1251-1254. 

In  a  north-west  wind,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  on  the  coast,  Padstow  commands 
a  much  larger  area  than  St.  Ives,  Sheringham  1279-1282;  Bryant  1458-1460.  1493- 

1496 Shelter  was  always  looked  for  by  witness,  when  surveying  parts  of  the  coast  of 

Cornwall^  at  Padstow  or  Lundy  Island,  Sheringham  1291-1293.  1319,  1320 ^The  race 

of  the  tide  in  Pailstow  Harbour  is  by  no  means  violent,  ib.  1294 Views  of  the  late 

Sir  Francis  Beaufort  in  favour  of  Padstow  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  t6.  1295-1 298. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  &c.,  mainly  requires  protection,  and  a 
harbour  at  Padstow  would  be  available  chiefly  for  them,  Bryant  1460-1467.  1503-1505. 
Capital  holding  ground  in  Padstow  Harbour;  it  is  clay  and  not  sand,  Bryant  1472, 

1473-   1497-1499'   1627>  1528.  154^  ^64^.   1562-1564;  Claxton  1707-1710 In  a 

north-west  gale  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  more  useful  at  Padstow  than  at  St.  Ives  in  the 
proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  Bryant  1493-1496.  1501 Facility  for  outward-bound  ves- 
sels getting  from  under  St.  Ives  Head  into  Padstow  Harbour  in  a  south-west  wind,  ib.  1529- 

1J543 How  far  large  vessels  could  be  accommodated  in  the  prepared  harbour,  Bryant 

1551-1561.  1579 Doubt  at  the  local  trade  being  particularly  interested  in  the  harbour^ 

ib.  1565-1572 ^Thc  lower  part  of  Padsiow  Harbour  is  not  subject  to  toll,  ib.  1580. 

Witness  has  surveyed  Padstow,  as  well  as  the  whole  coast  of  Wales  and  the  Irish 

Channel,  Claxton  1698-1700 Great  facilities  for  improving  the  harbour,  ib.  1701-1704 

—  Great  importance  of  improving  Padstow  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  coasting 

trade,  ib.  1704,  1705.  1709.  1726,  1727.  1736-1749 More  vessels  and  lives  would  be 

saved  by  a  proper  harbour  at  Padstow  than  elsewhere  on  that  coast,  ib.  1704.  1736-1738 
»      Witness,  who  is  a  marine  surveyor,  has  been  professionally  employed  in  surveying 

Padstow,  tJ.  1710,  1711 Harbours  at  St.  Ives,  Ciovelly,  and  Trevose  Head  would 

not  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  refuge  at  Padstow  for  the  coasting  trade,  ib.  1906-1909. 
1921-1934- 

2.  JDepth  of  Water  available : 

Particulars  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  Padstow,  Claxton  1702.  1704.  1706.  1739- 

1747.  1813-1815 At  low  water  there  are  16  or  17  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  ib.  1702 

——In  one  part  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  depth  of  24  feet  at  low  water,  i6.  1702.  1742 
•—Near  Padstow  itself  the  water  is  in  some  places  only  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  ib. 
1764.  1765* 

3.  Nature  of  the  Works  proposed : 

Witness  proposes  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  at  Padstow  by  dredging,  and  by  build- 
ing a  guiding  wall  to  assist  the  scour  of  the  tide  ;  particulars  hereon,  Sh^ngham  11 70- 

1179.  1201.  1208. 1255.  1301-1303 Practicability  of  making  Padstow  a  large  harbour 

of  asylum  by  carrying  out  a  breakwater  ;  witness  however  does  not  contemplate  a  break- 
water, t6.  1241-1243 Suggested  cutting  down  of  Stepper  Point  in  making  a  guide 

embankment  at  Padstow,  ib.  1283-1289, 

Refuge  in  Padstow  harbour  from  a  north-west  wind  if  part  of  Stepper  Point  were 
removed  and  an  embankment  made  across  Harbour  Cove,  Bryant  1458-1460. 1476-1496 
Capacity  of  Padstow  harbour  as  regards  width  and  depth  ;  increased  and  excellent 
accommodation  if  the  dredging  and  natural  scour  suggestea  by  Captain  Sherinj;ham  be 
carried  out,  ib.  1470,  1471.  1474,  1475-  M92«  I605-I018.  1537-1540-  1551-1501.  1579 
The  cutting  down  of  Stepper  Point  and  deepening  the  bar  by  increasing  the  scour  of 
the  channel,  or  by  dredging,  are  the  only  reouirements  for  the  improvement  of  Padstow, 
Claxton  1714-1724 Means  for  widening  tne  entrance,  ib.  1917. 

4.  Cost: 

An  outlay  of  about  40,000  /.  would  go  far  towards  doing  all  that  was  necessary  at 
Padstow,  Sheringham  1200. 1201. 1299.  1300— —Estimate  that  an  expenditure  of  30,000/. 

would 
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Padstow  (CoamtjH,!.)— continued. 

4.  Coit — continued. 

would  give  a  harbour  accessible  at  all  time  with  20  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance,  Bryant 

i486, 1492, 1500-1512, 1573-1578 ^The  whole  improvements  might  be  done  for  about 

30,000/.,  including  about  15,000  L  for  cutting  down  Stepper  Point,  Claxton  1725,  1914. 

5.  The  Harbour  not  avaikilefor  large  Ves$eU  : 

The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  should  be  widened  if  large  vessels  are  to  take  shelter 

there,  Claxton  1703,  1704 For  lai^e  vessels  Padstow  Harbour  is  not  adapted,  nor  do 

large  vessels  often  go  near  the  place,  ib.  1704,  1706.  1739-1747.  1878-1884 There  is 

not  much  room  for  large  vessels  to  bring  up  in  bad  weather,  ib.  l8i6,  1817. 

6.  Objections  genially  to  the  proposed  Harbour  of  Refuse : 

Witness  has  only  twice  taken  reftige  in  Padstow,  the  entrance  to  that  harbour  being 
exceedingly  narrow  and  dangerous,  ar3  the  anchorage  being  very  unsafe,  Fortcard  1363- 

1366.  1422.  1428-1433 A  breakwater  from  Stepper  Point  would  not  be  effectual  in 

rendering  the  harbour  lar^ly  available,  ib.  1400-1403,' 1441,  1442 Unsafe  anchorage 

at  Padstow ;  the  ground  is  all  sand,  ib.  1432, 1433 Reference  to  the  views  of  Captains 

Washington  and  Sullivan,  as  being  rather  adverse  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Padstow, 

jBrya»^i6i9-i526 Witness  knows  nothing  practically  of  St.  Ives  or  Padstow,  but 

has  understood  that  there  is  not  suflScient  water  for  a  proper  harbour  at  the  latter 
place,  Samson  1614-1618.  1629-1632.  1658-1661. 1664-1668. 

See  also  Bristol  Channel.     Land^s  End  to  Hartland  Point. 

Passing  Tolls.  Views  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  a  system  of  passing  tolls  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  harbours  of  refuge.  Rep.  p.  x-xx  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  impose  sucli  tolls  or  dues  only  upon  ships  which  in  their  natural  course  would  pass 

such  narbours,  and  therefore  benefit  by  them,  ib.  xii ^The  proposed  tolls  could  not  be 

exposed  to  any  of  the  objections  so  justly  raised  against  the  passing  tolls  inflicted  upon 
shipping  for  the  harbours  of  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Bridlington,  and  Whitby,  ib.  xix,  xx— — 
Suggestions  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed  tolls,  ib.  xx. 

Peniland  Firth.    Danger  of  the  navigation  of  Pentland  Firth  in  rough  weather,  Stevenson 

34-36 Various  circumstances  under  which  vessels  now  pass  through  Pentland  Firth, 

Stevenson  221-225;  Henderson  338*340.  376-379  ;  Hamilton  3042-3045 In  a  strong 

westerly  wind  vessels  do  not  go  through  Pentland  Firth ;  they  make  for  the  Orkneys 
rather  than  for  Wick,  Henderson  277-280. 

Pentyre  Head.  Facility  at  Pentyre  Head  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Claxton 
1848-1853. 

Peterhead  (East  Coast  of  Scotland): 

1.  This  Site  the  best  on  the  East  Coast  for  a  Harbour  of  Rrfuge. 

2.  Natural  Facilities  for    the  Formation   of  a    large    harbour;    Worhs 

proposed. 

3.  Advantages  of  the  Site  as  a  Naval  Station. 

4.  Extent  of  the  local  and  passing  Trade. 

6.  Cost  of  jHarbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson^ 
6.  Objections  to  the  proposed  Harbour. 

1.  This  Site  the  best  on  the  East  Coast  for  a  Harbour  of  Refuge: 
Great  value  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  passing  merchant  vessels  at  Peterhead,  there 
being  now  no  refuge  on  the  dangerous  coast  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Cromarty, 

Stevenson  40  et  seq. Advantage  of  Peterhead  over  Wick  as    regards  facilities  for 

refitting  disabled  vessels,  ib.  131-142.  171-173 There  are  more  wrecks  in  the  Peter- 
head district  than  tlie  Wick  district,  iJ.  149 Peterhead   is  nearer  than  Wick  to  the 

Baltic,  ib.  153-155 Distance  between  Wick  and  Long  Hope,  and  between  Peterhead 

and  Long  Hope,  ib.  157, 158. 

Peterhead  stands  on  a  more  salient  point  than  Wick,  and  is  much  further  removed  from 
any  other  natural  harbour  of  refuge,  Stevenson  188,  189.  257 There  is  good  holding- 
ground,  Stevenson  191,  192  ;  Henderson  315 There  is  no  sand  and  no  disposition  to 

silt,  Stevenson  193 Considerable  number  of  wrecks  near  Peterhead,  to  obviate  which, 

as  well  as  to  prevent  vessds  from  being  diiven  out  of  their  course,  a  harbour  is  required, 

ib.  204-21 1 For  the  accommodation  of  the  general  trade,  Peterhead  has  higher  claims 

than  Wick  to  a  harbour,  ib.  233-238 A  shelter  at  Peterhead  is  mainly  required  from 

,  easterly  or  north-easterly  gales,  ib.  260-263. 

Prevention  of  loss  of  life  if  there  liad  been  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Peterhead  on  occasion 

of  violent  changes  in  the  wind,  Henderson  287*290— —Peterhead   possesses   greater 

0.36.  F 
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Peterhead  {East  Coast  of  Scotland)— cootimami. 

1.  I%is  Site  the  best  on  the  East  Coast  for  a  Harbour  of  Rrfrnge'-^^comtixm^d. 
claims  to  a  harbour  of  refu^  than  any  other  site  on  the  coast^  HendersoB  303  et  seq. ria 

'  advocating  the  claims  of  Peterhead  witness  explains  that  he  has  no  connexion  with  the 
place,  ib.  304.  327,  328. 

Peterhead,  both  in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  the  most  desirable  site 

for  a  harbour  on  the  east  coast,  Mmnfyy  506  et  seq. ;  Cerfat  537-544 Prom  idformation 

.,    along  the  coast  witness  ascer:ained  that  Peterhead  waa  considexed  fsa  mote  important 

than  Wiik  as  the  s»te  for  a  harboar^  Mootfy  51 K  523,524 WitoesB  coocttis  genemlly 

in  tUe  evidence  of  Captain  He  nderson,  Cerjat  545. 

2.  Natural  Facilities  for  (he  Formation  of  a  large  Harbour  ;  Works  proposed : 

Adaptation  of  the  coast  at  Peterhead  for  a  har&onr  on  a  large  scale,  but  not  for  a  small 

.    harbour^  Stevenson  68^  6g ^Thebay  oF  Peterhead  is  tally  aa  well  procecled  by  the  con- 

;    formation  oi  the  coast  as  the  Briy  of  Wick,  t&*  70*  7 1 A  large  fleet  of  Tessels  migbv  be 

^    accommodated,  ib.  74- Considerable  facilities  for  procuring  near  Peterhead  mateiial 

for  a  harbour,  ib.  85rga  244  ■     Witness's  plan  involves  an  axea  of  about  200  aeies, 

ib.  91,92 There  are  twa  entrances  to  Peterhead,  ib.  129— —Depth  of  the  proposed 

harbottr  there^  ib.  129^  130.  150,  1^1 Greiiter  facilities  at  Peterhead  for  large  accoin-> 

modation  than  elsewheie  along  the  coast,  tk  190-197« 

The  northern  boy*  at  Peterheaclislbe  prtferabte  one  for  a  b^rboor  of  refuge,  Hendenon 

301,  302 Docks  and  a  dottUe  harbour  natght  be  m^de  at  Peterhead,  b^  they  wo^d 

be  very  expensive,  ib.  309.  331-337— —Approval  of  Mr.  .Storevson's  plan  of  a  luirbour 
at  Peterhciid,  Moody  517,  518. 

Z^AsbmrntagaofAtlXttemmNamlStatimLT 

Peterfiead  pos^eases  greater  claioM  ta  a  naval  atatioci  tiian  any  other  place  on  the  east 

coast  of  ScotMind,  ffemSerson  303  etseq. Fadlity  for  fortifying  Peterheadt  Henderson 

310.  S^'-SSS  ;  Mood;/  508-510 Probability^  if  there  ware  a  luirboor  at  Peterhead^  of 

large  merchant  vessels  as  well  aa  veasela  of  war  resorting  ihither^  Henderson  390-399. 

Evidence  in  favtHir  of  Petesheads  aa  by  fiar  the  best  site  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge^  both  in  a  national  and  eoouaaercial  point  of  view.  Moody  506  ei  seq. ; 

Cerjat  537-544 ^The  salieocy  of  thepuaitioa  is  a  great  advaata^  Moodjf  510.  522. 

525        A  harbour  at  Peterhead  woold  hsLrdty  agcoimodate  a  large  fleet,  ib*  5i2'-5i4. 

Doubt  whether  a  harbour  or  naval  station  at  Peterhead  is  so  necessary  as  at  Wick, 
Sir  J.  C.  Moss  636-643. 

4.  Extent  of  the  local  and  passing  Trade : 

Much  less  extent  of  the  fishing  trade  aC  Peterhead  than  of  Wick,  Ste9ensan  29-32, 

143-145 Much  larger  merchant  traffic  passing  by  Peterhead  than  Wick,  ib.  40,  41. 

73-82.  127 Conaiderable  extent  to  which  ^es^  now  take  refesre  at  Peterhead,  ib. 

:    74t  97*.  ^^6-^53-  ^^o rThtreare  thirty  whale  ahipe  beloaging  to  Petecbead,  ib.  156. 

Abstract  of  returns  of  vessels  entered  inward  at  Peterhead  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857, 

App.  p.  209 Return  of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  for  refuge  in  each  of  the 

years  1848-1857  ;  £6.  210. 

6.  Cost  of  Harbour  proposed  'by  Mr.  Stevenson  : 

Witness's   phui  invottev  a  cost  of  abont  335,000?.,   Stewnson  gt,   92 Between 

'  300,000  L  wad^fOOfiooL  ysmsUt  (am  a  ro«tgh  calcuh»tioo)  be  required  for  the  harboar,  ib. 
«34,«35- 

a.  Obfectimu  to  theprsfosed  Harbmur: 

Disadvantagei  of  Peterhead  as  compared  with  Fraserburs^h,  as  a  site  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge;  enormous  expenditure  in  the  former  case,  Abernetky  3160-3168.  3179.  3203, 
3204.  3214 The  weather  on  tlie  coast  off  Peterhead  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
posed works,  ib.  3179.  3203,  3204. 

See  also  Archangel  Trade.        Baltic  Trade.         Wick. 

Feto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  Bart.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Contractor  for  public  works; 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  construction  of  harbours,  3*2l5-32i7—— Super- 
intended tlie  construction  ofLowestod  Harbour,  3217.  3218 Hands  in  a  chart  oF  the 

coast  adjoi.iing  Lowestoft  and  a  pfan  of  the  harbour>32i9 There  are  two  piers,  one 

800  feet  long  and  the  other  1,250  feet,  the  width  of  the  entrance  being  150  feet;  32r9 

^Tbo  outeff  burbotirts  e«^  of  aootss  at aU  ttntes,  aad  haa  been  the  ■neans  of  sartng  many 

diaaUed  vessek,  3222.  5245*  3261,3262.  3^?*  Sao4^  *i05.  3336,  3357 -The  sand- 

i  afford  considerable  protection  from  the  sea,  3222.  3226,  3254,  3255, 

Very 
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Peto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  Bart    (Amijrmofkii  Bvicl«ice>-;-<wiliiiiwif- 

Very  large  tcmffic  pmiag  outside  Lowettoft,  md  large  nuvilKr  of  (Wiing  and  other 
vessels  taking  refuge  in  the  harbour;  statistics  hertoo^  3«a8f  3*^^  3a38-3«37' 3(«47- 

3253-  3283,  3284.  3300-3305.  3318 Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  rmds  way  be  cdn- 

sidered  as  one,  3225— - — Inadequacy   of  the  inner  harbour  at  Lowestoft  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it  for  shelter ;  large  number  of  vessels,  wbtch  at  tunes  are  neoesaanly 

refused  a  refuse  for  want  of  space,  3227.323s,  3258-3263.  3285-3289 ^There  are  «ot 

many  wrecks  immediately  off  the  harbour,  3238.  ^ 

Suggestion  that  a  space  of  about  eight  acres,  called  Kirkley  Ham,  in  the  inner  harbour 
be  dredged,  and  be  applied  solely  to  purposes  of  refags;  this  would  accouimodate  300 
fidditional  vessels  in.  the  coasting  trade,  and  might  be  done  for  from  35,000  /-  to  45^000  /., 

3*39-3^43- .3263-3^82.  3295-3^99-3310,3311 Tlie  outer  harbour  does  not.  require 

any  expenditure  for  purpose^  of  refuge,  3239.  3244-3246.  3277.  3318 Occasional 

inadequacy  of  the  protection  affbrded  in  Lowestoft  roadstead,  3255.  3278-3280.  3299- 

3*94-  33^5 Increased  losses  from  collision  since  the  increased  resort  ofscrew  steame^rs 

to  the  harl>our,  3256,  3257. 

There  is  no  bar  at  Lowestoft,  and  the  depth  across  the  entranoe  to  the  outer  haf^ouris 

,  froin  19  to  20  feet  at  dead  low  water,  8306-3308.  3317.  3329,  3330— —The  inner  and 

outer  harbours  are  dredged  for  about  350  /.  a  year,  and  ihere  has  been  no  sHtinr  up, 

3308,  3309.  3331-3333-  3335 Mention  of  several  h^h  profeasiottal  authorttMS  as 

favourable  to  Lowestoft  harbour,  3314 There  would  be  no  diflieulty  in  keeping  up  the 

proper  depth,  by  d  reccing  annually,  3316-3333 Failare  of  the  origuial  haibour, 

which  co>t  about  2ooyooo  L  ;  purcliase  of  tlie  works  by  the  Norfolk  Railway  Compray, 

3334>  3336 Papers  delivered  in  (Am.  p.  21 1-214),  cootainhakg  sUtisties  showing  the 

trade  of  the  port  and  the  efficiency  of  the  harbour  for  general  purposes,  3336,  3337. 

Pielfendry  {Walney  Iskmd).    North  of  Lfrerpool  a  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  very  useftil 
at  Pielfendry,  inside  Walney  Island,  Hamilton  3050-3047. 

Ph^mm^tk^    Plymouth  breakwater  was  begun  in  1812,  and  isnot  yet  completed,  Walker 
3879- 

^^rMkJhm  ( Wmki).    Prefinefiee  given  by  wkneM  to  PorthdioMueB  over  Holyhead  as  the 

site   for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  hrge  vessels^  Sbrit^Aam   1311-1318 Witness 

reported  against  a  harbour  atiPorthdinliae^^  JESkuu  atSi. 

jfioRTRUSH  (North  Coast  of  Ireland)  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Advantages  of  a  Harbour  at  the  Skerries,  near  Portrush, 

2.  Natural  Facilities  for  the  Formation  of  a  Harbour. 

3.  Particular  Works  proposed. 

4.  Cost 

5.  Adoanta^e  ijf  the  Harbour  as  a  Naval  Station. 

6.  Views  of  the  Committee  in  Approval  of  the  Work. 

1.  Oemmwibf  as  to  ike  Advantages  of  a  Harhemrmtthe  Skerries^  near  P0rirmh  : 

A  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush  would  be  extremely  useful.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  2173- 

2179.  21 89 ;  Sir  J.  Dombrain  2309  et  seq. Numerous  vessels  which  •  wodd  probably 

be  benefited  by  a  harbour  at  Portrush ;  vessels  from.  Liverpool  and  tiie  Clyde  wouM  in 
&ct  then  go  north-about    instead  of  south-about,  Fhans  2253-2261.  2267-2275*  2279, 

mSo.  2301-2303  ;  Sir  J.  Dombrain  2338-2344.   2351-2353.   2358-2390 Vessels 

could  get  out  of  a  harbour  at  the  Skerries  in  any  wina/J?uaas  2257.  2300^— ^Tendency 

of  the  proposed  harbour  to  diminish  wrecks,  ib.  2282-2285 ^The  entrance  uould  not 

be  difficult  and  vessels  could  easily  get  out  again.  Sir  J..  Dombndn  2355,  ^3^6^ When 

inspector  of  the  coast  guard  service,  witness  officially  recommended  a  harbour  at  Port- 
rush,  a.  1^62. 2391, 2392. 

A  larae  proporttpn  of  the  vessels  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  to  America  or  Canada 
BO  north-ebout ;  stiH  greater  use  of  the  North  Channel  if  there  were  a  hari)our  at 
Fonrusb,  on  the  north  coast,  M*JKellar  and  Gumming  2419  et  seq. Difficulty  at  pre- 
sent of  sailing  vessels  making  use  of  Portrush-  harbour,  M^Kellar  2450-2452^-^f-ye8sels 
going  westward  could  not  leave  the  Skerries  on  their  voyage  in  a  nortli-west  wind,  ib. 

-2479-2484 ^The  tmpr)rtance  of  a  harbour  at  Portrusli  has  been  spoken  of  for  some 

years,  ib*  2485 Advantage  of  a  harbour  at  Portrush,  at  which  vessels  from  America 

might  call  for  orders  before  going  on  to  the  Clyde,  Ctownii^  248S-2494 — "—4-  harbour 
on  the  north  coast  is  wanted  principally  for  sailing  vessels,  ii.  2496* 

For  mmef  reasons.  Portrush  is  the  nnosl  eUgiUe  spot  on  the  aorth  of  fredanMl  ibr  s  hai^- 

bour.  Gibbons  2543.  2.569-2577 ^There  is  railway  and  tele^rraphic  communieatien  with 

Ponrush,  Dargan  2618, 2619 The  vessels  in  the  Coieraine  trade  now  constantly  touch  . 

at  Portrush,  ih.  2620-2622, 
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PoRTRusH  (North  Coast  of  Ireland)— continued. 

1.  Generally  a$  to  the  Advantage$  of  a  Harbour ^  ^c— -continued. 

Advantage  to  vessels  from  Liverpool  going  north-about,  if  there  were  a  refuge  at  the 

Skerries,  Thompson  2949,  2950.  2990 The  great  majority  of  vessels  outward  bound 

from  Liverpool  go  south,  and  would  not  be  induced  to  go  north  by  the  proposed  harbour, 
Thompson  2955.  2967.  2985.  3004-3010;  Hamifton  3030-3032,  3063-3083.  3096.  3105 
^  The  Clyde  masters  usually  go  by  the  North  Channel,  and  a  harbour  at  PortrUsh 

would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  such  vessels,  Hamilton  3032. 3078-3087— —Doubt 
as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush  being  of  much  use,  Bowen  3346. 

2.  Natural  Facilities. for  the  Formation  of  a  Harbour  : 

There    is  an   excellent   supply  of  material  easily  available.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  2185. 

fli93 ;  Evans  2235-2237;  GtWow* 2520-2524.  2559-2561 ;  Dargan  2584-2589.  2593 

Witness  has  been  round  the  world  many  times,  but  never  saw  any  place  where  nature  has 
done  so  much  towards  a  harbour  of  refuge  as  at  the  Skerries,  near  Portrush,  Evans 

2215-2218 There  is  no  danger  of  the  biay  silting  up,  Evans  2250,2251;  Sir  J. 

Dombrain  2250 ;  Crttion*  2548-2551 The  holding  ground  is  excellent,  Evans  2262; 

Sir  J.  Dombrain  2337. 

Natural  protection  at  the  Skerries  except  from  north-west  winds,  Sir  J.  Dombrain 

3310-2316 ^The  Skerries  present  peculiar  facilities  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of 

refuge,  Gibbons  2518-2520.  2569  ;  Dargan  2584 Considerable  shelter  under  the  Great 

Skerries,  CK6ioii«  2552, 2553 When  the  works  between  the  Little  Skerries  and  the 

land  were  completed,  considerable  protection  would  be  afforded,  Dargan  2598-2604. 

2609-2611 buflScient  material  might  be  got  from  the  Large  Skerries  for  the  work 

connected  with  them,  without  diminishmg  their  height  too  much,  t&.  2615-2617. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Hoskyn,  dated  9  December  1857,  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Skerries  for  forming  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portrush,  Af^.  p.  225. 

3.  Particular  Worhs  proposed: 

Nature  of  the  works  suggested  by  witness  in  order  to  make  a  very  large  harbour  at  the. 

Skerries,  which  would  be  protected  in  all  winds,  Evans  2218  et  seg. Witness  would 

join  the  mainland  in  the  small  Skerries,  but  would  for  the  present  leave  open  the  space 

between  the  Small  and  Great  Skerries,  ti.  2219-2221.  2239-2247 ^The  greater  Skerries, 

if  necessary,  might  easily  be  extended,  ib.  2263-2266. 

Adequacy  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Admiral  Evans  for  rendering  the  Skerries  an  excel-* 

lent  protection  in  all  windii.  Sir  J.  Dombrain  2328-2331 Great  depth  and  large  area 

to  be  provided  at  the  Skerries,  ib,  2333-2336 Excellent  protection  at  the  Skerries  if 

certain  works  were  carried  out  there,  M^Kellar  2410-2417. 

The  rocks  constituting  the  Skerries  would  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  breakwater. 

Gibbons  2520-2524;     Dargan   2584-2589.   2593 Plan  of  construction   proposed; 

material  aid  already  supplied.  Gibbons  2528-2547 Objection  to  the  entrance  being 

between  the  Lesser  Skerries  and  the  shore,  ib.  2554,  2555 ^The  works  might  be 

finished  in  two  years,  ib.  2567,  2568. 

Witness  projected  a  uork  at  the  Skerries,  which  has  since  been  improved  by  Sir  James 

Dombrain  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  Dargan  2590-2592 The  inner  breakwater  should  be 

rubble  work,  with  a  faced  wall  at  the  top,  ib.  2612-2614. 

4.  Cost: 
An  outlay  of  about  100,000/.  would  cover  the  works  proposed  by  witness,  and  an 
additional  1 5,000  il  or  20,000 /.  would  do  all  that  was  necessary  towards  closing  the 
passage  between  the  two  Skerries,  Evans  2238-2242 Certain  works  proposed  by  wit- 
ness, and  which  would  afford  great  protection,  could  be  executed  for  100,000  /.,  Gibbons 

^525-2535.  2562-2566 Advantage   of  a  curtailment  of  the   open   space   betweeti 

the  Great  and  Little  Skerries;   this  might   be  done  at  an  increased  cost  of  20,000 Jl 

or  30,000/.,  ib.  2544-2547.  2556-2561 Estimate  of  100,000/.  as  the  cost  of  the 

work;  witness  would  undertake  to  do  it  in  three  years  for  that  amount,  Dargan 
2594-2598 The  breakwater  from  the  shore  of  the  Little  Skerries  could  be  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year ;  it  would  cost  rather  more  than  half  the  total  amount,  ib.  2605- 
2609. 

6.  Advantage  of  the  Harbour  as  a  Naval  Station : 

Portrush  is  a  very  desirnble  site  for  a  harbour  for  naval  purposes  in  time  of  war,  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne  2174.  2180-  2187,  2188. 

6.  Views  of  he  Committee  in  Approval  of  the  Work: 

The  Committee  refer  to  the  great  facilities  for  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the 
Skerries,  and  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  work  is  well  worthy  of  favourable  consideration, 
Mep.  p.  ix« 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Rep.  p.  xxiii-xzxii. 

Progress  of  Works.    See  Commencement  and  Progress  of  Worhs.  ^-^ 
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Med  Bay  {North  Coati  of  Ireland).  There  are  ereat  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Red  Bay,  l>etween  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Skerries^  but  the  Skerries 
present  a  more  eligible  site,  Gibhons  2570-2577. 

Itendel,  Mr.  (the  late).  Report  by  Mr.  Rendel^  dated  28  May  1853,  containing  suggestions 
for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  Jpp. 

p.  226-229. 
•' 
Hoes,  Bear  Admiral  Sir  James  C/arit.— (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)    Is  well  acauainted 

with  the  bays    of  Filey,  Bridlington  and  Scarborough,  551 Examined  Filey  Bay 

most  minutely  some  years  aso  with  reference  to  its  capabilities  for  a  naval  station,  for 

which  he  considers  it  admirably  adapted,  552-554 Has  recently  viewed  the  bay  in  its 

character  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  a  naval  station,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted,  555  et  seq. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  position  of  the  breakwater  necessary  to  make  Filey 

Bay  an  efficient  harbour  of  refuge,  556-559.  56*2-569.  624-626 Much  more  extended 

-    breakwater  required  at  Filey  for  a  naval  station  than  a  harbour  of  refuge,  557.  559.  566 

The  beach  at  Filey  is  a  firm  sand,  without  any  rock,  560,  561.  574-576 Gradual 

deepening  of  the  water  off  the  coast,  562 Advantage  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey 

to  vessels  going  northwards,  and  caught  in  a  noi*th-easterIy  gale  at  certain  points  north  of 
the  bay,  570.  573,  574.  627.  672. 

Probable  prevention  of  three-fourths  of  the  wrecks  which  occur  about  Filey  Bay,  &c., 
if  there  were  a  harbour  of  refuge  there,  570.  589,  590.  646.  667.  714-717— ^Special 
advantage  of  the  harbour  in  the  case  of  laden  c<illiers  caught  in  a  south-easterly  or  easteriy 
gale  under  Flainborough  Head,  at  which  point  such  vessels  frequently  congregate  in 

great  numbers,  570-572.  586-593.  616-630.  644-662.  693-697.  722,  723 Peculiar 

facilities  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  material  for  the  proposed  breakwater,  577-580, 
608,609.  689,  690 The  holding  ground  is  particularly  good,  581,582. 

Facilities  at  Filey,  if  there  were  a  harbour  there,  for  the  refitting  of  disabled  vessels, 

5831  584 Statement  that  the  loss  of  laden  colliers,  as  compared  with  light  ones,  off 

Flamborough  Head,  &c.  as  four  to  one ;  explanation  hereon,  585^588.  668-671.699,700. 

725,  726 Necessity  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool,  or  near  that  place,  as  well 

as  at  Filey  Bay;  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  not  prevent  so  many  wrecks  as  one  at 
Filey,  589.  594,  595.  616-622.  631,632.646-652.663-667.691-698.  714-724. 

A  harbour  at  Filey  would  not  be  available  in  the  case  of  vessels  caught  in  a  northeasterly 
gale  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  or  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off  Shields,  or  leeward  of 

the  harbour,  596-603.  675,676.  701-713 Vessels  caught  in  a  south-easterly  gale  off 

"Shields,  or  that  part  of  the  coast,  had  better  keep  to  sea,  and  do  not  require  a  harbour, 

599*  603,604.  675-680.  707.  730,  731 Nature  of  witness's  connexion  with  Filey, 

■605, 606— There  is  no  tendency  in  the  bay  to  silt  up,  610-612 The  removal  of  the 

material  for  the  breakwater  would  at  the  same  time  give  a  space  for  Government  works^ 
613-615. 

.  Although  Filey  is  not  a  port  of  commerce  vessels  would  run  for  it  instead  of  for  Hartle* 
pool,  Sunderland  or  Shiclas,  and  wrecks  would  thereby  be  prevented,  616-622.  644- 

662.  693-697 Objection  to  Bridlington  Bay  as  the  site  for  a  harbour,  623.  650—— 

For  the  general  coasting  trade,  independently  of  the  trade  of  the  coal  ports, a  harbour 

at  Filey  would  be  much  more  useful  than  at  Hartlepool,  631,  632 Advantage  if  there 

were  a  harbour  for  naval  purposes  at  or  near  Wick,  632.  638-640. 643— -Advantage  of 
salient  positions  for  naval  stations;  preference  given  to  bights  of  bays  for  harbours  of 

refuge,  633-635.  681-683 Doubt  whether  a  harbour  or  naval  station  at  Peterhead 

is  so  necessary  as  at  Wick,  636-643. 

Comparative  facility  for  vessels  to  get  out  of  Filey  Bay,  673,  674 Firm  site  for  the 

proposeid  breakwater,  684-688 Further  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  a  harbour  of  refuge 

at  Filey  to  vessels  overtaken  by  a  north-east  gale,  701-712 Witness  cannot  speak  to 

the  reported  fact,  that  Hartlepool  Bay  is  silting  up,  718-721— ^In  approving  of  Filey 
Bay  for  a  naval  station  in  tinie  of  war,  witness  contemplates  that  a  steam  squadron 
should  be  stationed  there,  727-729. 

Boyal  Commission.  The  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission 
in  order  to  determine  the  particular  spots,  within  certain  limits,  at  which  harbours  of 
refuge  shall  be  constructed ,'jRip.  p.  ix,  x. 

Bye  Harbour.  On  the  part  of  the  Rye  Harbour  Commission,  witness  represents  to  the 
Committee  the  importance  of  some  public  expenditure  on  Rye  Harbour,  not  only  for  local 
purposes,  but  as  a  convenient  place  for  a  cx>aring  dep6t  in  time  of  war.  Winder  197a 

et  seq. As  a  place  of  refuge  Rye  Harbour  is  not  very  available,  tft.  1978-1987.  2008^ 

2009 There  is  so  great  an  accumulatioo  of  shingle  that  the  Commissioners  have  not 

the  means  to  keep  the  harbour  open,  ib.  2006. 

0.36.  93  St.  Ive$ 
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Si.  Ives  (Cornwall).    Qrcum&tances  uader  wbicb  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Su  Ivas  Bay  wotdd 

be  most,  useful,  Henderson  414,  416*  424-448.  456*470 Advantages  reapeetively 

of  Padstow  and  St.  Ives  as  sites  for  aliarbour,  ii,  4^6-468— -<—Coaaiderable  ihelter  now 

given  in  the  roadstead    of  St.  Ives^  Sheringham  1161-1164.   1214 Large  expense 

necessary  in  making  St.  Ives  a  harbour  or  roadstead  properly  available  for  any  consi- 
derable number  of  vessels ;  the  expenditure  however  would  be  very  useful,  ib-  1162.  1202, 

1203.  1248. 1307-1309 Greater  depth  of  water  at  St  Ives  than  at  Padstow,  ift^tiSo- 

1 185 Danger  to  vessels  in  St.  Ives  Bay  when  the  wind  suddenly  changes  to  the  nortb* 

west,  ib.  1217-1219 Ample  supply  ofgraniteat  St.  Ives  for  earring  out  a  bceakwater, 

ib.  1259,1260. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  St.  Ives  as  the  best  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  going 
up  and  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  Forward  1337  ei  fe^.-^— Excellent  anchorage  at  St 

Ives,ii.  1341- Excellent  protection  to  be  anbrded  in  St.  Ives  Bay  if  there  vrere  a 

breakwater  thrown  out  from  St.  Ives  Head^  16.  1363-1360.  1367.  1371.  1421-1443 

A  breakwater  at  St.  Ives  Head  would  have  saved  the  vessels  lost  in  1857  atTrevose  Head, 
fb.  1367— —Witness  has  taken  refuge  at  St.  Ives  five  or  six  hundred  times,  ibu  1368    i 
Refuge  at  St  Ives,  if  there  were  a  breakwater  there,  to  vessels  from  Liverpool^  if  caught 
in  a  westerly  gale,  ib.  1 434-1 436. 

Advantage  if,  besides  a  harbour  at  Trevese  Head,  there  were  one  also  at  St  Ives, 

ClaxtoH  1686. 1693-1695.  1818.  1854,  1855 For  strategical  purposes,  St  Ives  is  the 

best  peant  on  the  Coriiwh  Coast,  ib.  1887 Per  large  Teesek  from  liverpool  that  could 

not  get  round  the  JUnd's  End,  a  harbour  at  Su  Ives  would  be  a  great  boon,  4.  1869. 

A  burbour  of  refuge  st  St  Ives  would  be  too  far  off  for  the  trade  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, J}rtw  3633 ;  Gelking  3675-3678.  3761-3765- 

See  also  Bristol  Channel.  Zand*s  End  to  Hartland  Point.  LunJ^  leltuid. 

Padstow. 

St.  TudwalCs  Roads  (WeUh  Coast).    An  iniprovement  at  St.  TudwalPs  Roads,  at  tbe  north 

horn  of  Cardigan  Bay,  would  be  very  desirable,  Sheringham  1 192. 1230-1233 fiesptxsts 

in  which  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Tud wall's  Roads  would  be  more  useful  than  Holy- 
head Harbour  for  outward  Dound  Teasels  from  Liverpool,  Claxton  1819-1832 — ^Good 
position  of  St.  TudwalFs  Roads  as  a  place  foi*  some  refuge,  Thompson  29iQ-99Sa-<--*-£t. 
Tudwall's  Roads  are  a  very  good  locality  for  a  harbour  of  re&ge  for  sbupa  going  south 
from  Liverpool,  Hamilton  3027-3029.  3058, 3059. 

Salient  PosiHoMS.    See  Sites. 

Samson  Joseph,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Master  mariner;  has  for  thirty-two  years 
traded  uu  and  down  the  Bristol  Channel  in  the  foreign  trade,  1581-1585 ^The naviga- 
tion of  tne  channel  is  dangerous  generally,  but  more  especially  eastward  of  Lundy,  1586- 
1589*  1594-  ■  A  north-west  wind  is  an  opposing  wind  to  outward-bouod  vessels  out  of 
the  channel,  1590-1593— There  is  at  present  scarcely  any  refuge  for  vessels  caught 
in  the  channel  in  a  gale^  1 594. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Clovelly  in  Barnstaple  Bay  as  the  best  site  in  the  chaonel  for  a 

"  barbour  of  refuge,  1595  *'  *^- Witness  knows  nothing  practically  of  St  Ives  or 

'  Padstow,  but  has  understood  that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  a  proper  harbour  at  the 

latter  place,  1614-1618,  1629-1632.   1658-1661.   1664-1668 A  very  good  harbour 

might  be  made  at  ihe  Mumbles  Head,  1620-1624.  1633 Difficult  navigation  up  the'- 

channel  to  King  Road,  1625-1628. 

Drawbacks  upon  Lundy  as  a  place  of  refuge,  1634-1639— —Danrar  in  running  ip 

channel  of  keeping  to  near  ihe  Cornwall  coast,  1641.  1652-1655 About  1,000  vessels 

trade  up  and  down  the  Bristol  Channel  weekly,  1642,  1643 Favourable  opinion  of 

Captain  Vetch  in  regard  to  Clovelly  as  the  site  for  a  breakwater,  1644— —The  coasting 
traders  well  as  the" foreign  trade  would  be  benefited  by  a  harbour  at  Clovelly,  1648- 
1656 Excellent  holdiug  ground  at  Clovelly,  1662,  1663. 

So^ileusd^  Coasts  of.  Return  of  tlie  number  of  vessels  observed  passing  each  of  the  several 
hghthouses  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  during  each  of  the  years  1850-1856,  Sltvenson  ^2 
■  ■  .  Several  local  harbours,  rather  than  one  large  harbour,  are  requifred  on  the  north-eaat 
coast  or  Scotland,  Abemethy  3152.  3158,  3159. 

Views  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  demandt  for  harbours  of  refiiga  between 
Pentland  Firth  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Rep.  p.  v.  .. 

<S^  also  Caithness  Coast.        Fraserburgh.         Orkneys.        Peterhead.         Wick* 

Seaford  Bay.    S^  Nesohaven,  and  Saaford  Bay. 

Setfsvpporting  Harbours.  Views  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  the  proposed  works  beiog 
constructed  upon  the  pinciple  of  being  in  part  setf*supporting,  Rep.  p.  z,  zi. 
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Sheriiigham,  WiUiam  Louis^  R.  if.    (Analysis  of  hm  Evidence .) — Has  been  engaged  by  tlie 
Gover nment  in  surveying  parts  of  the  coast  from  the  Laad's  End  to  Holy kead^  1 145-1 1 52 

Considers  that  the  coast  between  the  Land's  End  and  Uartland  Point  is  etpeciaUy 

dangerous,  iis^-1155 An  iniprovemem  of  tba  existing  harbours  on  the  north-west 

coast  of  Cornwall,  and  generally  would  prerent  a  greater  uomber  of  casualties  tiuMLthe 
foro)alion  of  a  few  large  harbours  for  vessels,  more  especially  of  large  burden,  1156- 

1234-1240.  1267,   1268.  1274,  1275 The  Admiralty  Wreck  Chart  shows  that  the 

great  majoriiy  of  casuahies  occur  locally  to  small  vessels  of  the  several  local  ports, 
1156.  1234-1240. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  Padstow  as  the  best  and   least  expensive  site  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge  for  vessels  caught  in  a  gale  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  \i&6  et  seq Large  vewels 

going  down  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea  would  hardly  make  for  a  harbour  of 

refuge  on  the  Cornwall  coast,  1158.  1275 Doubt  as  to  the  coast  about  the  entrance 

to  the  Bristol  Channel  being  unusually  foggy,  1159,  1160.  1256-1258 ConsideraUe 

shelter  now  given  in  the  roadstead  at  St,  Ives,  1 161-1164. 1214 Large  expense  neces- 
sary in  making  St*  Ives  a  harbour  or  roadstead  properly  available  for  any  considerable 
number  of  vessels;  the  expenditure,  however,  would  be  very  u«eiiil,  1162.  1202,  1203. 
1248. 1307-1309. 

Vessels  going  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  caught  in  a  south'^wesieriy  gale,  would 
be  more  likely  to  make  Padstow  than  St.  Ives,  1165-1169.  1220-12^9 Witness  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  depth  of  water  at  Padstow  by  dredging,  and  by  building  a  guiding 
wall  to  assist  the  scout  of  the  tide;  puttieufars  hereon,  n70-ii79»  i»i.  1204-120A* 

1255.  1301-^303 ^Greater  depth  or  water  at  St.Ives  than  at  Padstow,  ii8o-ii85-^ — 

Advantage  of  improving  the  existing  means  of  shelter  at  several  places  along  the  Welsh 

coast,  south  of  H<>tybead^  ll8«*i»99.  1209-1211.  1263-1266 An  improvem^t  of 

oi'Si.  TwhvalPs  Roads  at  tlie  worth  horn  of  Cardigan  Bay  would  bereiydesiraWe,  1192. 
1230-1233. 

An  outlay  of  about  40,000/.,  would  go  far  towards  doinff  all  that  was  necessary  at 

Padstow,  1200, 1201.  1299,  1300 On  the  whole  Padstow  u  far  preferable  to  St.  rves 

as  a  harhour  of  refuge  on  that  coast,  1203,  1204 Milfbrd  Haven  affords  exceftent 

shell er,  but  is  not  available  in  a  south-west  gale,  1209,  1210-^— Vessels  caught  in  a 
south-we^t  gale  at  the  entxance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  would  probably  run  for  King  Road, 
1212^  1213^  1223,  1224— —Particulars  as  to  the  prevailin^r  winds,  as  shown  by  witness's 

log  for  a  period  of  four  years^  1215 Dan«;er  to  vessels  in.  St.  Ives  Bay  when  the  wind 

suddenly  clianges  to  the  north-wett,  1217-1219, 

Practicability  of  making  Padstow  a  large  harbour  of  asylum  by  carrying  out  a  break- 
water j  witness,,  however,  does  not  contemplate  a  breakwater,  1241-1243 Objection 

to  a  large  harbour  of  asylum  at  Trevose  Head,  1244-1247 Objection  to  salient  peants 

as  sites  for  harbours  of  refuge:  preference  given  to  bights  of  bays,  1245.  1261, 1262. 
1310— Respectain  which  witness  objects  to  the  site  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  1245,  1246. 
13^7>  1318 Objection  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Towan  Head,  1249,  1250-*— Im- 
pression that  there  is  good  holding  ground  at  Towan  Head,  Trevose  Head,  and  Padtitow, 
1251-1254. 

Ample  supply  of  granite  art  St.  Ives  for  carrying  out  a  breakwater,  1259,  1260- 

Belief  as  to  the  greatest  number  of  lires,  as  well  as  of  wrecks,  occtmrin^  in  the  c«ie  of 
small  vessels  locally  lost,  1270-1272^—— For  the  purpose  of  shelter  to  trie  local  trade, 
witness  further  prefers  Padstow  to  St.  Ives  as  a  place  of  refuge,  i276*-»282—— Suggested 
cutiing  down  of  Stepper  Point  iti  making  a  guide  embankment  at  Padstow,  1^3- 
1289. 

Shelter  was  always  kaokad  for  by  iritassiy  when  surveying  part  of  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, at  Padstow  or  LaaAf  Island^  1291-1293.  1319^  1320-^^-The  race  of  the  tide  in 
Padstow  Barbour  is  by  no  means  violent,  1294 Views  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Beau- 
fort in  favour  oF  Padstow  as*  a  harbour  of  refuge,  1295-I29d-—— Strong  objection  to  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  at  Bude  Huven^  >3)A4f  1305^ Preference  given  by  witness  to  Portbdinliaen 

over  Holyhead  as  the  site  for  a  Itarbour  o>i'  refuge  for  large  vessels^  131 1-1318— —Consi- 
derable shelter  afforded  by  the  roadsuad  at  Luudy,  1323-1327. 

JShiffneTy  Bear^Admiral  Sir  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  considerable 

experience  of  the  navigation  of  the  English  Channel,  2072-2075 Strongly  recommends 

the  formation  of  a  hartwur  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay,  Newhaven,  as  the  most  eKgiole  site 

for  the  purpose  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs,  2076  ef  5^^. Extract  from  the 

Report  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's  Conimissiou  in  favour  of  a  harbour  in  Seaford  Road, 
2076. 

As  regards  the  number  of  wrecks  on  the  south  coast  witness  does  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  Wreck  Chart,  and  refers  to  a  Return,  prepared  from  the  Admiralty  Register, 
showing  that  in  the  years  1852-1856  there  were  niore  lives  lost  on  the  south  coast  than 
on  ihe  coast  from  Berwick  to  the  TTiames,  2077,  2078,  2090-2095. 

Distance  of  120  miles  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Downs  without  any  proper  harbour, 

2079.  2086 Many  ships  would  make  for  a  harbour  in  Seaford  Bay,  instead  of  incurring 

0.36.  F  4  the 
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BqK>rt,  1857-8 — cm^mktd. 

Shiffner,  Bear-Admiral  Sir  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conlinuetL 

the  risk  of  running  for  the  Downs  or  Portsnoouth  in  certain  winds,  2080-2086 A 

harbour  on  the  north-east  coast,  somewhere  off  tlie  Tees,  is  very  necfssary,  2087 *- 

Greater  importance  for  national  purposes  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Seaford  Bay  than  on 
the  north-east  coast,  2088,  2089.  2109-21 12. 

Best  position  for  a  breakwater  in  Seaford  Bay,  2096-2098— Reference  to  Mr.  Scamp, 
of  the  Admiralty,  as  having  proposed  a  plan  for  a  harbour  near  Newhaven,  and  as  able  to 

five  information  to  the  Committee  on  the  subject,  2098-2100.  2103 ^The  cost  of  the 
arbour  contemplated  by  Sir  B.  Martin's  Commission  was  1,250,000/.,  2101-2103 

Available  supply  of  material  near  Newhaven  for  a  breakwater,  2103-2108 Captain 

Washington  was  a  member  of  Sir  B*  Martin's  Commission  and  signed  the  Report, 
recommending  a  harbour  at  Seaford,  2113,  2114. 

Shipping  Trade.     Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  ^reat  and  increasing  extent  of  the 

shipping  interests  involved  in  the  inquiry,  li^p.  p.  lii,  iv However  it  may  appear 

that  harbours  of  refuge  are  now  required,  it  is  a  want  which  must  become  more  and  more 
urgent  from  year  to  year,  ib.  iv. 

The  Committee  further  allude  to  the  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  coasting;  and 
foreign  shipping  trade,  and  to  the  increasing  requirement  of  places  of  refuge  un  the  coast,. 
Hep.  p.  xxi,  xzii. 

Sill.    Important  advantage  under  witness's  system  of  breakwater,  that  all  danger  of  silt  is 
avoided,  Hays  3959. 

Sites.    General  principles  to  be  laid  down  in  the  selection  of  places  for  harbours  of  refuge, 

Stevenson  186,  187 Difficulty  of  saying  whether  the  salient  points,  or  bights  of  bays,^ 

are  the  more  eligible  for  harbours,  tb.  188 Respects  in  which  salient  points  are  more 

desirable  than  bights  of  bays  as  sites  of  harbours  of  refuge,  Henderson  355-361.  490- 

495  >  Claxton  1759-1767 Advantage  of  salient  points  for  naval  stations,  Ife/fderson 

493-496;  Moody  522.  525. 

Advantage  of  a  salient  position  for  naval  stations ;  preference  given  for  bights  of  bays 
for  harbours  of  refuge.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  633-635.  681-683— —The  precise  point  on  the 
n^rth-east  coast,  &c.  where  the  wrecks  occur  is  not  a  proper  guide  for  determining  the 

position  where  the  harbour  should  be,  Coode  889 Objection  to  salient  points  as  sites 

for  harbours  of  refuge;  preference  given  to  bights  of  bays,  Sheringham  1245. 1  261,  1262.. 
1310— —The  proper  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  an  embayed  coast,  Thompson  2983. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  have. not  ventured  to  recommend  particular  spota 
for  harbours;  more  minute  investigation  necessary  by  means  of  a  Royal  Commission 
before  determining  on  special  sites.  Hep.  p.  ix,  x« 

Sherries,  The.    See  Portrush. 

Stevenson,  David.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Civil  engineer,  1 Has  had  considerable 

practical  experience  in  regard  to  harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  2-8 Great 

importance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  fishing  vessels  a,t  Wick  on  the  coast  of  Caithness, 

g  et  seq From  1 200  to  1400  nshing-boats  frequent  the  port  of  Wick  every  season,  1 1- 

15.  29-32 There  have  been  several  losses  of  fishing-boats  and  of  life  on  the  Caithness 

coast  lor  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  21-28.  159-161— -Much  less  extent  of  the  fishing 
trade  of  Peterhei|d  than  of  Wick,  29-32.  143-145* 

Advantage  of  a  harbour  at  Wick,  in  the  case  of  vessels  from  the  Baltic  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  which  cannot  take  Pentland  Firth,  33-39 Danger  of  the  navigation  of  Pent- 
land  Firth  in  rough  weather,  34-36 Great  value  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  passing 

merchant  vesseis^at  Peterhead,  there  being  now  no    refuge  on  the  dangerous  coast 

between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Cromarty,  40  et  seq. Much  larger  merchant  traflSc 

passing  by  Peterhead  than  Wick,  40,  41.  73-82.  127 Merchant  vessels  going  from 

the  south  to  Archangel,  &c.,  pass  near  to  Peterhead  and  pass  Wick  at  a  distance,  42-44. 
65-67.  249-253. 

Particular  winds,  in  which  vessels  from  the  south  to  the  Baltic  would  be  able  to  make 

Peterhead,  45-64.  152.  162-170 Adaptation  of  the  coast  at  Peterhead  for  a  harbour 

on  a  large  scale,  but  not  for  a  small  harbour,  68,  69— —The  bay  of  Peterhead  is  fully  as 

well  protected  by  the  conformation  of  the  coast  as  the  bay  of  Wick,  70,  71 Return 

of  the  number  of  vessels  observed  |)assing  each  of  the  several  lighthouses  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland  during  each  of  the  years  1850-1856 ;  72. 

A  very  large  fieei  of  vessels  might  be  accommodated  in  a  harbour  at  Peterhead,  74 
- — Considerable  extent  to  which  vessels  now  take  refuge  at  Peterhead,  74.  97.  245-253. 

260 Further  statement  as  to  the  value  of  a  harbour  at  Wick,  more  especially  for 

fishing  vessels,  76.  96  et  seq. Refuge  available  for  vessels  returning  from  Archangel, 

and  caught  in  a  north-easterly  gale,  83,  84. 

Considerable 
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Report,  1857-8 — continued. 

Stevenson,  David,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Considerable  facilities  for  procuring  near  Peterhead  material  for  a  harbour,  85-90^  944 

Excellent  facilities  also  for  procuring  material  ai  Wick,  87-90. 239-243 Witness'* 

plan  for  a  harbour  at  Peterheaa  involves  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  and  a  coi^t  of  about 
336,000/.,  91,  92 Mr.  Rendel's  estimate  for  Wick  haibour  was  about  260,000 i,  91 

. The  area  of  Wick  Bay  is  210  acres,  93. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  vessels  making  for  Wick,  if  caught  in  certain  gales  when 

going  northwards,  101-116 ^Objection  of  masters  of  vessels  to  go  into  Cromarty  Firth 

on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  winds  in  the  Firth,  108-113 Several  fine  har- 
bours in  tlie  Orkneys  available  under  certain  circumstances  ^hen  vessels  are  caught  in  a 

gale  near  Wick,  117,  118.  174-177 Difficulty  at  times  in  getting  out  of  Wick  B^^ 

119-124— Wick  is  not  nearly  so  desirable  a  refuge  as  Peterhead  for  the  general  traffic 
on  the  east  coast,  127. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  Peterhead,  128 Depth  of  the  proposed  harbour  there,. 

129,  130.  150,  151 Advantage  of  Peterhead  over  Wick  as  regaids  facilities  for  refit- 
ting disabled  vessels,  131-142.  171-173— —Extent  of  traffic  along  the  coast  near  Wick 

further  adverted  to,  143-148- ^There  are  more  wrecks  in  the  Peterhead  district  than 

the  Wick  district,  149 Peterhead  is  nearer  than  Wick  to  the  Baltic,  153-165 

There  are  30  whale-ships  belonging  to  Peterhead,  156 Difference  between  Wick  and 

Long  Hope  and  between  Peterhead  and  Long  Hope,  157,  158 There  are  more  fish- 
ing-boats off  Wick  than  any  other  place  on  the  Scotch  coast,  178-184. 

Witness  is  joint  engineer  with  his  brother  to  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  and  to  the* 

Commission  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  of  Scotland,  184.  258 General  principles  to 

be  laid  down  in  the  selection  of  places  as  harbours  of  refuge,  186,   187 Difficulty  in 

saying  whether  salient  points  or  bights  of  bays  are  the  more  eligible  for   harbours,. 

188 Peterhead  stands  on  a  more  salient  point  than  Wick,  and  is  much  further  removed 

from  any  other  natural  harbour  of  refuge,  188,  189.  257 Greater  facilities  at  Peter- 
head for  large  accommodation  than  elsewhere  along  that  coast,  190-197. 

Inadequacy  of  the  plans  for  a  harbour  at  Wick  which  were  laid  before  the  Committee 
last  year,  198-201 There  is  no  danger  of  Wick  harbour  silting  up,  202,  203— —Con- 
siderable number  of  wrecks  near  Peterhead,  to  obviate  which,  as  well  as  to  prevent  ves- 
sels from  being  driven  out  of  their  course,  a  harbour  is  required,  204-211 Further 

reference  to  the  natural  harbours  in  the  Orkneys,  and  their  ralue  to  passing  vessels,  212- 
318. 

Nature  of  the  information  afibrded  by  the  Lif>hthouses'  Returns  as  to  the  passingT 
traffic,  219,  220 Various  circumstances  under  which  vessels  now  pass  through  Pent- 
land  Firth,  221-225— — Necessity  of  a  breakwattr  at  Wick,  inclosing  the  whole  bay,  in 

order  to  afford  proper  security  generally,  226-230 On  account  exclusirely  of  the 

fishing  trade  a  harbour  at  Wick  is  of  great  importance,  231-234 For  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  general  trade,  Peterhead  has  higher  claims  to  a  harbour,  233-238. 

If  there  can  be  a  small  expenditure  only,  such  as  about  50,000/.,  it  would  be  better 
expended  at  Wick  than  Peterhead ;  but  the  accommodation  would  be  very  limited,  234. 

238.  254-256 Between  £00,oco/.  and  400,000 /.  would   be  required  for  Peterhead 

harbour,  234.255 Tht- re  is  no  protection  from  the  north-east  wmd  at  Fraserburgh, 

257 Nor  at  Aberdeen,  ib Witness  has   been  employed,  professionally,  both  id 

regard  to  Peterhead  harbour  and  Wick   harbour,  259.  264 Shelter  at  Peterhead  is. 

mainly  required  from  easterly  or  north-easterly  gales,  260-2(53. 

Sunderland.     See  Wear,  The. 

Swansea.     See  Mumbles,  The. 

StcUly,  Loiigh.     See  Foyle  and  Swilly,  Loughs. 

T. 

Tees  Bay.     The  mouth  of  the  Tees  is  an  objectionable  site  for  a  harbour,  as  being  so  deep 

in  the  bay,    Henderson  477,  478 Besides  a  harbour  at  Filey,  there  might  be  aa 

auxiliary  harbour  in  Tees  bay,  Coode  841-^ Witness  has  of\en  heard  that  the  water  ifr 

shoaling  in  Tees  Bay,  Best  2838,  2839. 

Beference  by  the  Committee  to  the  influential  evidence  given  in  1857,  in  favour  of  a 
harbour  in  Tees  Bay,  Rep.  p.  vi,  vii. 

See  also  Filey  Bay. 

Thompson,  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Master  mariner  in  the  foreign  trade  frof^ 

Liverpool ;  has  known  the  port  and  the  channel  for  tw  enty-five  years,  2908-2914 Great 

advantage  to  the  Liverpool  foreign  trade  if  there  were  an  improvement  of  the  bar  at  Water- 
ford,  so  as  to  make  the  haibour  more  easily  accessible,  2915-2917,  2934-2948.  2967- 
0.36-  G  2976 
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Bcport,  iSsj-Q—eoMiaimd. 

Thompson,  Joseph.     (Analysis  of.liis  Evidence) — ctntintied. 

%gj6 ImporUDce  also  for  vesseifi  to  aod  iroan  Liverpool  to  have  «  barbour  ttf  rafu^e 

jii  Carlittgfiwd,  tgiS,  a9«5.  295^-ag6a.  tggo-aggs Good  powtiott  of  St.  TudwriT's 

Roadfiy  oo  ihe  W^sfa  coasts  as  a  plaee  for  fionie  refoge,  ^ig-sgas Carlingfoid  bar 

might  easily  be  reaioTeii,  and  there  is  Terj  good  slielttr  and  ;iiftchorage  there,  89^6-^30 
The  Isle  of  Man  does  not  seem  to  afford  refu^  available  for  iar^  vesftels^  2931, 

Advantage  to  vessels  finom  Liverpool  f^ng  oorth-about,  if  there  were  a  vtf&ge  at 

Porinisb,  «>949>  ^*950-  ^i^o Advantage  <k  a  harl>our  oif  refiigeat  Carlingford  over 

one  at  Portrush,  -29.53 -^95 5,  3983*^993-^ — '^^  P««*  majority  g*'  yes«iels  oatward 
bound  from  Liverpool  go  soath,  and  would  not  be  indiieed  to  go  north  by  a  harbour  of 

vefii|re  ^t  Ponrush,  2955.2967.  2985.3004-3010 Usefviaets  of  tlie  new   haifbour 

at  Holyhead,  2963-2966. 

A  place  of  refuge  between  Greeuore  atid  Camsore  Point  would  ifot  be  so  ii!^e6ul  as  one 

at  \V«terford,  2968-2977 Advantage  of  WaterfoiJ  over  Wexford  as  ihe  site  fur  a 

barboor  of  refuge,  2978,  2979.  2994-3204 Wiuiess  han  taken  refiige  sit  <he  Mumbles 

in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  is  a  safe  point  at  present,  ^2981-2963,  3006 The  pvoper 

place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  on  an  embayed  coaet,  '2983. 

TidaJ  and  Trading  Harboun.     Wlien  c«ught  in  a  gale  before  reaching  Flamborough  Head, 
witness  has  always  kept  his  ship  to  sea  or  run  for  the  Firth  ofFortli,  itbeint;  very  dangerous 

to  enter  the  tidal  haroours  with  laden  vessels,  Costvn  1065-1075 Ah  improvement  of 

the  existing  harbours  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  generally,  would  prevent 
a  greater  number  of  casunlties  tlian  the  formation  of  a  few  large  harl>ours  for  resifcls, 
more  especially  of  large  burden,  Sheringham  1156.  1234-1240.  1267, 1268.  1274,1275 
The  losses  of  small  vessels  on  the  east  C(m«t  genernlly  arise  in  their  making  for  bad 
bar  harbtiurs,  fft.  1238 Besides  special  large  works  at  salient  points,  &c.,  improve- 
ments of  the  existing  hatbours  generally  is  most  desirable,  Claxtan  1876.  1892.  1900 
— — Considerable  expense  of  improving  the  tidal  harbours  of  the  east  coast,  Lottery 
2148«-*-*- Wherever  tbert  is. a  rtvcr  there  must  be  a  bar.  Sir  fi.  M.  Peto  9308- — ^Evi- 
dence in  fitvour  of  iraproiwiiient  by  means  of  local  funds,  assisted  by  Gorvenunent,  of  the 
local  liarboars  at  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  rather  than  the  eoostructioii  of  any 
one  large  harbour.  Vetch  3*99-39*1-  3913>  3914" 

T!ie  Committee  have  not  considered  harbours  required  for  the  trade  of  particular  ports 

as  coming  stiictly  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  itep.p.  iv The  Committee  consider 

thai  the  question  of  improviBg  the  tidal  harbours  should  be  left  to  the  iocat  management 
of  each  individual  port,  ib.  xxi>  The  Committee  atie  not  prepared  to  reconmend  any 
public  outlay  upon  tidal  or  local  harbours,  but  suggest  the  expediency  ol*  public. leans 
ibr  f«ici1itating  local  ituprovements,  ib. 

Ttmber-fadng  or  Framework.    See  Bethei,  Mr.  £lfth  ^JNoHhwaiberlamd)-  Con-- 

struction. 

T0lis.    See  Fasuf^  Tolls. 

IWott  Head  {Cornwall).  Objection  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  To  wan  'Head,  Sheringham 
M49,  1250. 

Trmit  or  Trajk.    See  Shipping  Trade. 

Trading  Harbours.     See  Tidal  and  Trading  Harbours. 

Trevose  Head  (Comtoall  Coast).    Opinion  unfavounible  to  a  breakwater  at  Trevose  Mead 

Sheringham  1244-1247  ;  Forward  1399 Special  danger  of  the  coast  between  Cape 

Cornwall  and  Trevose  Head,  Forward  1336 A  hnrbour  of  refuge  would  be  more  use- 
ful at  Trevose  Head  or  Penty re  Point  than  at  Si.  Ives,  Claxlon  1684-1695.  1818.  iSi54 

Amount  of  shelter  to  be  afforded   by  a  harbour  of  refuge  respectively  at  St.  Ives 

and  Trevose  Head,  ib.  1818.  1854,  1855. 

Tudor,  Commander,  R.N.  Letter  from  Commander  Tudor  to  Captain  Vetch,  dated  24 
November  1857,  showing  the  claims  of  Wick,  on  the  score  of  its  fishing  trade,  to  a 
liarbour  cf  refuge,  Afp-  p*  SH* 

T^e,  The.  Considerable  local  funds  available  towards  the  improvement  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Tyne  ;  importance  of  such  improvement.  Vetch  3899-3911. 


IM^tfLand.  Opimon  liiat  the  public  rather  than  the  indtvidTial  proprietors  of  taid 
•dyoining  liarbours  of  refuge,  should  benefit  by  the  increased  value  df  such  land  in  con- 
neqeence  of  public  outlay.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  2182. 

Vetch, 
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Report,  iSiy-S^amthmed. 

Veichy  Captain  James.  (Analywr  af  im  Eyidence.) — There  9eeni  to  be  «t  prenent  ^u\jtm^ 
mode&  qH  constuuding  bKeakwaterfty  tb»t  it  as  at  IX»ver  and  Holyhead,  and  both  are  very 

expeusive  38g6>  3897 Wiiness  tuu  Dot  seeu  aBy  wocke  upoa  Mr.  Abernetby'a  ayaiem 

of  employing  a  timber  faeiug  ia  depositing  the  maierial«  but  uAdevatands  the  warbi  at 
Blyth  are  very  effeclire,  385^  30i«* 

Evidence  in  favour  of  an  improvemeDt,  bymtana  of  kocal  fmds  astieted  by  6o>r«nHXiettty 
of  tl>e  local  harbours  at  the  Tyofl»  the  Wear^  aiad  the  Tees,  rather  than  the  oomtrn^ion 
of  any  ooe  large  harbour,  3399-3ai  i^  39^3i  3»>4*     •  * 

Vetch,  Captain.  Letter  from  Captain  Veich  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Comioilteey  dated  14 
April  1858,  with  reference  to  his  recent  examination  of  Wick  Bay,  and  its  advanti^^a  as 
the  site  for  a  barbour  of  refuge,  App.p.  2^3,  224. 

.i 

w. 

Walet,  Coa$t»  of.    Set  Britta  Ckamel        CanMgmBay.        Kemets  Bead.        Btiffird 
Haven.        8t.  I^vmlSe  JRoaek. 

Waiher,  Jumen  c.E^    (Analysis  of  bis  £vkitnoe«) — Ha*  b«ett  President  of  Um  Institution 

of  Civil  Engineers  tat  tea  svccessire  years,  a6ft4 Has  been  extensively  employed 

by  the  Admiralty  and  others  in  the.'ooosunetion  of  liarbonra,  26^5,  s6a6-*«— -Wns 
member  of  the  Commissions  on  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  1840  anid  ^847  ;  a627— —  Has 
l)een  employed  as  consnlting  engineer  fur  Yarmouth  Harbour ;  has  recently  reported^  upon 

the  capsbiJities  of  that  barbonr»  «628-a63Q-. Delivers  in  (App.  p.  214-21 7)  the  Report, 

which  is  dated  16  March  1858  '^  2633. 

The  neiaeat  barboiira  of  refuge  to  Yannovtb  are  Harwich  0^  the  south  side  and  the 

.  Humber  on  the  norths  ^634—-*— It  is  estimaled  ou  good  authoority  that  40,000  vessds  pass 

the  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft  Roads  annually,  erf  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5^00,000  Urns, 

2636-2640 The  navigation  between  Yarmouth  and  London  is  very  difficult,  2641.  2644 

The  vessels  aloog  the  eoast  are  chiefly  in  the  coal  trade,  2642, 2643.        • 

Importance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Yarmouth  for  the  trade  of  the  east  coast;  Jts 

eligibility  for  the  purpose,  2644  et  seq^ Large  area  of  the  roads  available  for  reiage^ 

2649 The  holding  ground  is  very  good,  2650 The  roods  are  protected  by  the 

Scroby  and  Corton  sa4ids,  2651-2653 Considerable  refuge  now  sfibrded  by  the  roads 

in  certain  winds,  2655-2658— —-Witness  does  not  considear  it  expedient  that  there  should 
be  any  public  expenditure  on  the  roads ;  disapproval  of  sundry  plans  for  their  improve- 
ipent,  2660-2662.  1692, 2693*  2785-27^. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  an  outlay  for  the  improvement  of  Yarmouth  Harbour  as  a  osefiil 

auxiliary  barboor  to  Ike  ruads,  2^61  et  $eq. Number  and  class  of  vessels  which  now 

use  the  harbour,  2664-2669 Depth  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  aud  in  tbe  harbour, 

showing  that  only  vessels  oK  small  size  can  now  use  it,  2670-2671.  2676,  2677.  2719, 

2720.  2728-2735 In  an  easterly  wind  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  very  unsbeltereid, 

2672-2675. 

Improvement  as  regards  the  depth,  &c.,  of  fhe  harbour,  which  has  been  effected  ajt  a 
cost  of  32,000/. ;  further  improvement  suggested,  which  may  be  effected  at  a  further 

cost  of  about  100,000/.,  2677  ^^y« Breydon  Water  forms  the  chiefly  available  part 

of  the  harbour;  its  area  cannot  be  much  extended,  2683-2686.  2736,2737 ^The 

deepening,  widening,  and  regulating  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  an  extension  of'tbep iers^ 
are  the  works  contemjDlaied  by  witness,  2687-2691.  2698-2702.  2740— —There  should 
be  a  groyne  or  arm  behind  the  piers  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  tbe  easterly  winds 

at  tbe  mouth  of  the  harbour,  2687.  2740.  2795 Depth  and  area  of  the  harbour  when 

improved  as  suggested;  it  would  not  accommodate  vessels  of  large  size,  and  would  not 

contain  a  large  numbei'of  vessels,  2690  et  seq. An  outlay  of  100,000/.  would  be  well 

laid  out,  2691 Varying  depth  in  the  roads,  2705-2707 The  sands  off  Yarmouth 

harbour  do  not  shift  to  any  great  extent,  2724-2727— Width  of  the  harbour,  that  is  of 
the  river  below  the  town,  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  mooring  of  tbe  vessels,  2756- 

2762 Doubt  as  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  might  be  able  to  leave  the  roads  in 

a  gale  and  take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  2772-2784. 

[Second  Examination."] — ^Recommendation  by  the  Commissions  of  1839  and  1844,  of 
whici)  witness  was  a  member,  in  favour  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  defence,  at  Seaford, 

as  well  as  at  Dover  and  Portland,  3771-3778 Opmion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 

that  Seaford  was  a  more  important  site  than  Dover  for  a  harbour,  3774-  3776 Compa- 

tive  statement  of  tbe  loss  or  life  between  Flamboroiigh  Head  and  ot.  Albans  Head  and 
between  Portsmouth  nnd   Dover;  explanations  thereon,  3779-3785.  3827,3828.  3832, 

3833 Witness  recommends  a  harbour  at  Seaford  as  soon  as  Bk>\'er  hirboar  is  com- 

pleUd,  3785. 3806. 

Good  anchorage  at  Seaford  3786— — Ample  and  available  supply  of  material  at  Sea- 
ford for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  3786-3787.  3825-3826 Explanation  with 

referen4*e  to  an  estimate^  as  given  by  witness  to  Sir  Charies  Wood,  that  Newhaven  har-^ 

^36.  o  2  hour 
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Report,  1857-8 — continued. 

Walker f  Jame$f  c.E.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conlmued. 

bour  could  be  greatly  improved  for  about  70,000  /.,  3788-3800.  3836— — The  proposed 
improvement  would  include  a  deepening  of  the  entrance  from  two  to  eight  feet ;  character 
and  number  of  the  vessels  which  might  then  be  accommodated,  3794.  3801,3802.  3811* 

3821 Estimate  of  150,0002.  for  more  extensively  improving  Newhaven  harbour  and 

for  building  docks  and  basins,  3803, 3804.  3835, 3836. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  recommending  a  harbour  at  Seaford  was  signed  by 
Oaptain  Washington,  3807-3810— Nature  of  the  works  proposed  at  Newhaven  for  a 

cost  of  70,000/.,  3813,  3814.  3866-3868 Character  of  the  material  available  for  the 

proposed  works  at  Newhaven  and  Seaford,  3825,  3826 Non-objection  to  Seaford  or 

newhaven  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  ground  of  any  facility  for  the  landing  of  invad* 

ing  troops  there,  3829-3831 .  3869 The  estimated  expense  of  the  harbour  recommended 

bv  the  commission  at  Seaford  was   1 ,250,000  /.,  3834 Greater  claim  of  the   north- 

east  coast  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  coast  for  a  grant  of  public  money,  3837, 3838. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  either  at  Ramsay  or  Port  Erin,  in  the  Tsle 
of  Man  ;  Ramsay  is  the  best  site,  but  Port  Erin  is  the  most  economical,  3839-3847  «—* 
Considerable  time  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  Commission  of  1844  to  the  question  of 

harbours,  3848,  3849 Way  in  which  funds  are  proposed  to  be  procured  for  the  con* 

templated  harbours  of  refuge  or  trade  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  3850.  3855-3860— Delay  in 
iloing  anything  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  consequence,  as  witness  believes,  of  an  unfavour- 
able report  by  Captain  Vetch,  3851,  3861-3864. 

Explanation  as  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  works  eft  Dover;  at  the  present  rate  it  will 

require  45  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two  piers,  3870-3879.  3893-3895 Coo- 

-siderable  protection  already  afforded  by  the  Dover  works ;  increased  refujsi^e  as  the  works 

increase,  3879-3881 -Reason  why  the  staging  system  of  construction,  as  at  Holyhead 

and  Alderney,  is  not  applicable  to  Dover,  3882-3886 Apprehended  destruction  of  any 

tiuiber  frames  uhich  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  depositing  the  rough  material  witlioat 
waste,  as  on  the  staging  system,  3887-3892. 

IValker,  Mr.  Copy  of  Mr.  Walker's  Report  on  Yarmouth  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  dated 
16  March  1858,  App.  p.  214-217. 

Watetford.     All  that  is  required  at  Waterford  is  nn  outlay  upon  dredging  and  improving 

the  bar,  Sir  J.  Dombrain  2365 ^The  bar  should  be  deepened,  CummUig  2466 Oreat 

advantage  to  the  Liverpool  foreign  trade  if  there  were  an  improvement  of  the  bar  at 
Waterford,  so  as  to  make  the  harbour  more  accessible,  Thompton  2915-2917.  2934— 

^948.  2967-2976 A  place  of  refuge  between  Greenoreand  Carmsore  Point  would  not 

be  so  useful  as  one  at  Waterford,  ib,  2968-2977 Advantage  of  Waterford  over  Wex- 
ford  as  the  site   for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  ib.  2994-3001 On   the  south  coast  of 

Ireland  Waterford  is  the  best  situation  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  HamUtom  3023--3026. 

Reports  received  at  ihe  War  Office  from  Lieutenant^olonel  Pack  and  General  Seatoii» 
relative  to  the  great  facilities  afforded  by  the  harbour  of  Waterford  for  landing  and 
-embarking  troops,  App.  p.  230. 

The  Committee  recommend  an  outlay  of  20,000  2.  for  the  improvement  of  Waterford 
harbour,  Rep.  p.  viii,  ix. 

Wear,  The.  Considerable  local  funds  available  towards  the  improvement  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Wear;  importance  of  such  improvement.  Fetch  3899-3911.  3913,  3914* 

Webh  Coast.  Advantage  of  improving  the  existing  means  of  shelter  at  several  places 
along  the  Welsh  coa^C  south  of  Holyhead,  5AermgAam  1186-1199.  1209-1211.  1263- 
1260^'       Tlie  greatest  number  of  wrecks  on  the   coast  occur  between  Newport  Bay 

and  St.  David's  Head  ;  official  list  hereon  adverted  to,  Harris  3467-3470 Between 

Holyhead  and  Milford  Haven  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  in  a  westerly  gale,  ib* 
347i>3472- 

Wexford.  The  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  outlay  on  Wexford 
harbour.  Rep.  p.  viii. 

Wjck: 

1.  Importance  of  a  Refuge  for  the  Fishing  Trade* 

2.  Extent  of  the  local  Fishing  Trade. 

3.  Works  proposed;  their  Cost,  S^c. 

4.  Importance  of  a  Naval  Station  at  Wick. 

5.  Opinions  adverse  to  Wick,  as  compared  unth  Peterhead. 

6.  Approval  by  the  Committee  of  the  proposed  Refuge. 

1.  Importance  of  a  Refuge  for  the  Fishing  Trade: 

Evidence  as  to  the  value  of  a  harbour  at  Wick,  more  especially  for  fishing  vessels^ 

■Stevenson  9  et  seq.;   76.  96  et  seq. On  account  exclusively  of  the  fishing  trade  a 

harbour  at  Wick  is  of  gteat  importance,  ib.  231-234  A  harbour  of  refuge  is  desi«^ 
rable  at  Wick  for  fishing  vessels,  but  not  for  anything  beyond  that,  Henderson  273— 
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lleporty  i857-8^-ccmli]itferi. 

Wick — continued. 

1.  Importance  of  a  Refuge  for  iheFUhing  TVode— continued, 

Q76 Danger  at  times  to  the  Wick  fishing  yessels  for  which  a  harbour  at  Peter- 
head would  not  at  all  provide,  Henderson  387-389 Importance  of  Wick  as  a  fishing 

station,  ib.  402-405— —A  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick  would  be  very  important,  both 
for  fishing  and  other  vessels,  Cerjat  632-636 — j-The  construction  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge  would  be  an  act  of  great  humanity  to  the  fishing  trade,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  641,  642. 

2.  Hxtent  of  the  local  Fishing  Trade : 

From  1,200  to  1400  fishing  boats  frequent  the  port  of  Wick  every  season,  Stevenson 

11-15.  2gh-32 Greater  importance  ot*  the  local  fishing  trade  than  of  the  merchant 

trade,  ib.  16, 17 Extent  of  traffic  along  the  coast  near  Wick  further  adverted  to, 

ib.  143-148 There  are   more  fishing-boats  oflf  Wick  than  any  other  place  on  the 

Scotch  coast,  ib.  178-184 Mature  of   the  information  afforded  by  the  lighthouses 

returns  as  to  the  passing  traffic,  ib.  219,  220. 

Abstract  of  returns  of  vessels  entered  inwards  at  Wick  in  1855,  ^^5^9  ^^^  ^^679 
App,  p.  209. 

3.  WbrJis  proposed;  their  Cost,  ^c. : 

Excellent  facilities  for  procuring  material  for  carrying  out  any  works,  Stevenson  87- 

90.  239-243 Mr,  Reudel's  estimate  lor  Wick  harbour  was  260,000  Z.,  ib.  91 ^The 

area  of  the  harbour  is  210  acres,  ib.  93 Inadequacy  of  the  plans  which  were  laid 

before  the  Committee  last  year,  ib.  198-201         There  is  no  danger  of  the  harbour  silting 

up,  ib.  202,  203 Necessity  of  a  breakwater  enclosing  the  whole  bay,  in  order  to 

afford  proper  security  generally,  ib.  226-230 If  there  can  be  a  small  expenditure 

only,  such  as  about  50,000/.,  it  would  be  betier  expended  at  Wick  than  Peterhead, 
but  the  accommodation  would  be  very  limited,  ib.  234.  238.  254-256. 

Letter  firom  M'Leod  of  M'Leod,  dated  15  March  1858,  and  report  by  Mr.  Rendel, 
dated  28  May  1853,  with  reference  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick;  suggestions  by 
Mr.  Rendel  for  its  formation,  and  estimate  of  the  cost,  App.  p.  226-229. 

Letter  from  Captain  Vetch  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  14  April 
1858,  with  reference  lo  the  advantages  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  Wick  Bay,  and 
"containing  suggestions  for  its  formation,  App.  p.  223,  224.     . 

Letter  from  Commander  Tudor  to  Captain  Vetch,  showing  the  claims  of  Wick,  on 
the  score  of  the  fishing  trade,  as  the  site  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  App.  p.  224. 

4.  Importance  of  a  Naval  Station  at  Wick: 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  harbour  for  naval  purposes  at  or  near  Wick,  Sir  J.  C  Soss 
632.  638-640.  643. 

5.  Opinions  adverse  to  Wick  as  compared  with  Peterhead: 

Wick  is  not  nearly  so  desirable  a  refuge  as  Peterhead  for  the  general  traffic  on  the 

east  coast,  Stevenson  40,  41.  73-82.  127.  131-142. 1496^  seq.  171-173 Difficulties  in 

the  way  of  vessels  making  for  Wick  if  caught  in  certain  gales  when  going  northwaixl, 
-ib.  101-116 Difficulty  at  times  in  getting  out  of  Wick  Say,  ib.  119-124. 

Vessels  would  rarely  or  never  make  for  Wick  if  there  were  a  refuge  at  Peterhead  as  well 

as  at  the  Orkneys,  or  in  Pentland  Forth,  Henderson  291  -293.  297 Difficulty  in  getting 

into  Wick  in  a  strong  westerly  wind,  and  of  getting  out  in  an  easterly  wind,  ib.  294-296 

Inferiority  of  Wick  to  Peterhead  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  or  a  naval  station,  Henderson 

310.  383-386 ;  Moody  511.  5x8-527 Doubt  whether  the  conformation  of  Wick  Bay 

admits  of  a  large  and  safe  harbour  there,  Henderson  380-382. 

6.  Approval  by  the  Committee  of  the  proposed  Refuge: 

Views  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  great  importance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Wick, 

especially  for  the  fishing  trade,  Rep.  p.  v,  vi ^The  majoijty  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour 

of  a  harbour  at  Wick  as  compared  with  Peterhead  or  Fraserburgh,  ib, It  is  understood 

that  the  fishery  society  is  ready  to  apply  a  sum  of  45,000/.  towards  the  proposed 
harbour,  ib. 

See  also  Archangel  Trade.      Baltic  Trade.       Peterhead. 

WUHamSf  Captain  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  engaged  in  the  coasting 
and  foreign  trade  from  Liverpool,  3915-3918— — The  south  channel  is  &r  the  best  course 
for  Liverpool  foreign-bound  vessels.  3919,3920— —A  harbour  of  refuge  at  Carlinsford, 
by  removing  the  bar,  which  misht  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  would  be  of 
very  great  importance,  and  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  wrecks,  3921-3953 

Winder,  Thomas  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Civil  engineer  to  the  Rye  Harbour 

Commission  ;  is  now  employed  on  the  Dover  breakwater  by  the  contractors  for  the  work, 

1965-1971.  1988,  1989-- — On  the  part  of  the  Rye  Harbour  Commission,  represents  to 

the  Committee  the  importance  of  some  public  expenditure  on  Rye  Harbour,  not  only  for 

0.36.  G  3  local 
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Winder,  Thomas  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued.  .     .   i 

local  purposes,  but  as  a  convenietit  \Aaop  for  a  ayoling  dcpte  ki  time  of  war,  197a  et  seq. 

As  abaroout-  of  refuse/ Rye  haibour  is  ik>i  ao  avajUtble  as  other  places  aloag  the  oeast, 
1978^1987.  &0o8»  soo^'-— Reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Dover  breakwater  up€A*<fae 
accttmHlaaioa  of  shingle  along  tbe  coast,  1986-1999. 

Wreck  Chart.  Witness  does  not  place  moch  reliance  on  the  wreck  chart.  Sir  S.  Shiffher 
ao77,  ^'^TS*  ^^90j  ^091. 

Wrecks  and  CasuaUies*  The  Atlmirahy  wreck  chart  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  wrecks 
aad  casaaities  occmr  locally  to  small  ve«iel»  of  the  seveml  loeal  ports,  Sheringhmm  i  156. 
1234«*1240. 

Reference  hythe  Committee  to  thfe  immense  loss  of  property  by  casualties  on  the  coafst, 

Hep.  V.  iv ^otal  loss  of  2,1 84  vessels  in  five  years ;  total  of  5,1  a8  casualties,  including 

actaal  losses,  ib. 

See  also  England,  North-east  Coast  of*      England,  South  Coast  of.      Flamborough 

Head.      Laden  Vessels.    Loss  of  Life.       Wrem  Chart. 


Yarmouth  : 


Y. 

1.  Protection  now  afforded  by  the  Harbour  and  the  Roads.      x 

2.  Amount  of  the  passing  Traffic. 

3.  Fiews  of  Mr.  Walker  in  favour  of  an  Improvement  of  the  Harbour;  Nsdwre 

and  Cost  of  the  Works  proposed. 
A.  Disapproval  of  Plans  for  improving  the  Roads.  ^ 

5.  ^Exceptions  taken  to  aft  Outlay  upon  the  Harbour. 

6.  Petition  from  the  YarmotUh  CorporaiiM  as  to  the  Import^mce  of  entain 

Improvements. 

1.  Protection  now  afforded  by  the  Harbour  and  the  Roads : 

Certain  amount  of  protection  atforded  by  Yarmouth  Roads,  although  many  vessels  are 
wrecked  on  the  shoals,  Coo^  847-85  u  866;  Clarke  993,  994  ;  Lowery  2155-2163—' 

One  of  the  old  channels  to  the  roads  is  now  closed  up,  Lowery  2165,  2166 Large  area 

of  the  roads  available  for  refuge,  Walker  2649 The  holding  ground   is  very  good, 

ib.  2650- The  roads  are  protected  by  the  Scoreby  and  Corton  sands,  ib.  2651-2653 

Importance  of  Yarmouth  roadstead  as  a  rendexvous  for  ships  of  war,  ib.  2654. 

.Oonsiderabie  nsfitge  now  affE>rded  by  the  roads  in  certain  winds.  Walker  2655-2658 

Number  and  class  of  vessels  which  now  use  the  harbour,  ib.  2664-2669— ^-There 

are^  occasionally  from  1,400  to  1,500  windbound  vessels  in  the  roads,  ib.  2646,  2647 

Varying  depth  in  the  roads,  ib.  2705-^2707— —Vessels  of  war  can  always  ride  in  the 
roads,  ib.  2770,  2771. 

2.  Amount  of  the  passing  Traffic  : 

It  is  estimated,  on  good  authority,  that  40,000  vessels  pass  the  Yarmouth  or  Loivve- 

stoft  Roadsj  annually,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,200,000  tons,  Walker  2636-2640 

The  vessels  along  the  coast  are  chiefly  in  the  coal  trade,  ib.  2648,  2643. 

S.  Views  of  Mr.  Walker  in  favour  of  an  Improvement  of  the  Harbour  \  Nature  and 
Cost  of  the  Works  proposed: 

Witness  has  been  employed  as  consulting  engineer  for  Yarmouth  Harbour;  faas^re* 

cently  reported  upon  the  capabilities  of  that  harbour.  Walker  2628-2633 Delivers 

in  {App.  p.  214-217)  the   Re|3ort,  which  is  dated  16  March   1858;  ib.  2633 The 

nearest  harbours  of  refuge  to  Yarmouth  are  Harwich  on  the  south  side  and  the  Humber 

on  the  north  side,  16.  2634 The  navigation  between  Yarmouth   and  London  is  very 

difii<  ult,  ib.  2641,  2644 Importance  o?  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Yarmouth  for  the  trade 

of  the  east  coast;  its  eligibility  for  the  purpose,  ib.  2644  *'  *^9* Evidence  in  favour  of 

an  outlay  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  as  a  useful  auxiliary  harbour  to  the  roads, 
ib.  2661  etseq. 

Depth  at  the  entriince  t(i  the  harbour  and  in  the  harbour,  showing  that  only  vessels  of 
small  size  can  now  use  it,  Walk»r  2670^671.  2719,27^0.  8728-a736-— -In  ^  ea6te% 
wind  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  vary  unsheltered^  ib.  fi678-^2675— -^-Improvement  as 
rcgiirds  the  depth  of  the  harbour,  which  has  been  effected  at  a  cost  of  3^,000  /• ;  fiirtber 
improvemerits  sagi^ested  which  nay  be  effected  at  a  further  coat  of  about  ioa,ooo/«y  ib. 

2677  et  seq. oreydon  Water  forms  the  chiefly  available  pan  of  the  harbour;  it»  area 

cannot  be  much  extended,  ib.  2683-2686.  2736-2737 The  deepening,  widening,  and 

regulating  t1  e  channel  of  the  river  and  an  extension  of  the  piers  are  t)ie  works  con- 

tcmplaied  by  witness,  ib.  2687-2691.  2698-2702.  2740 There  should  be  a  groyne  or 

arai  behind  the  piers  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  easterly  winds  at  the  n[n)Uth  of 
the  harbour,  ib.  2687.  2740.  2795. 

-  Depth 
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YARMOVTH-^-^onimued. 

».  Fiew  of  Mr  Walker  in  favour  of  an  Improvement  of  the  Harbour,  S^c. — continued . 

Depth  and  area  of  the  harbour  when  improved  as  suggested  ;  it  would  not  accommo- 
date vessels  of  large  size,  and  would  not  contain  a   large  number  of  vessels,  Walker 

2690  el  $eq. — ^An  outlay  of  100,000  /.  would   be  well  laid  out,  ib.  2691 The  sands 

of  the  harbour  do  not  Aift  to  any  greai  extent,  ib.  2724-2727 Width  of  the  harbour, 

that  is,  of  the  river  below  the  town,  advened  to  ^iih   reference  to  the  mooring  of  the 

vessels,  iV*.  2756-2762 Doubt  as  to  ilie  number  of  vessels  which  mig!it   be  able  to 

leave  the  roads  in  a  gale  and  take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  ib.  2772-2784, 

4.  Disapproval  of  Plans  for  Improving  the  Roads: 

Witness  does  not  consider  it  expedient  that  ihere  should  be  any  public  expenditure 
on  the  roads  ;  disapproval  of  sundry  plans  for  their  improvement,  Walker  2660-2662. 

2692,  2693.  2785-2794 Objection  10  any  plan  for  forming  a  breakwater  on  the  sands, 

ib.  2785-2791 Mr.  Teasdel's  plan  for  improving  the  roads  is  the  best;  but  it  would 

not  form  a  perfect  harbuur  of  refiige,  2792,  2793. 

Yarmouth  roadstead  cannot  of  itself  be  made  a  harbour  of  refuge,  Best  2805. 

5.  Exceptions  taken  to  an  Outlay  upon  the  Harbour : 

Witne>s,  \\\\o  is  a  master  mariner,  dissents  from  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  evidence  as 

regards  Yarmouth  harbour,  Best  2801-2804 As  regards  Yarmouth  harbour,  it  cannot 

be  made  perfectly  available  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  area  and 

depth,  i6.  2874,  2875 Difficulty  in  vessels  leaving  Yarmoutli  Roads  in  certain  winds, 

and  taking  refuge  in  the  river,  ib.  2876-2882 Width  of  tfce  river  adverted  to  with 

reference  to  the  mooring  and  accommodation  of  many  vessels  therein,  ib.  2884-2900 

Nature  of  the  works  which  would  be  required  in  order  to  enable  vessels  to  be  moored  on 

each  side  of  the  river,  ib.  2893-2900 Vessels  can  for  the  most  part  ride  out  a  gale  in 

the  roads,  or  get  protection  under  the   Scroby    or   Corton  sands    without  finding  it 
necessary  to  make  for  the  harbour,  ib,  2901-2907. 

6.  Petition  from  the    Yarmouth    Corporation    as  to  (he  Importance   of  certain 

Improvmtnts : 

Extracts  from  the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  harbour  there,  App.  ;>.  217,  218. 

See  also  Lowestoft. 
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